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Akbar, -whcro be rose to considerable eminence. As the 
daughter grew np, she received all the accomplishment!: 
■which the metropolis of the empire could provide, and 
attracted admiration by her exquisite beauty and elegance. 
In the harem of Akbar^ •which she visited v/ith her mother, 
she excited the passion of prince Selim ; but as she had 
been already betrothed to a young and gallant Persian 
noble, vrho had acquired the title of Shere Afghan, from 
liaving killed a tiger in single combat, the marriage was 
completed by the orders of the emperor, and ajageerin 
the distant province of Burdwan "was bestowed on him, to 
•withdraw his ■wife from the capital But Jehangeer had no 
sooner mounted the throne than he determined to remove 
every obstacle to the gratification of his "wishes, and^tho 
noble Persian perished in an aflray which was not beh'eved- 
to bo accidental. TTia lovely ■widow was conveyed to the 
capital, and the emperor . offered to share his throne with 
her ; but she rejected his advances ■with such disdain as to 
disgust Jehangeer, and she was consigned to neglect in 
the harem, Befiection served to con^rince her of her folly, 
and she contrived to throw herself in his w'ay and to re- 
1611 kindle his passion. The nuptials were celebrated with ex- 
Hermor. traordinary pomp, and she was clothed ■with 
riagewith honouTs such 33 no piiucess bad ever enjoyed 
c emperor, India. Her name was associated with 

the emperor’s on tlic coin, and announced in these graceful 
terms ; “ By order of Jehangeer, gold acquired a hundred- 
“ fold value ly the name of Noor Jehan.” Her talents for 
business were not inferior to her personal charms,^ and her 
influence "was beneficial in softening the emperor’s dispo- 
sition, and' producing that reformation in his habits which 
marked the early years of his reign. Her taste imparted 
^nce to the splendour of the court, while, at the same 
time, she curteiled its extravagance. Her brother was 
raised to high ofBce, and her father placed at the head of 
the administration, which he managed "with great ability. 
The capture of Ahmednugur and the murder of Chand 
Sultana md not ensure the conquest of the kingdom. A 
kinsman of the late king was placed on the thcone by 
Malik Amber, the chief of the Abyssinian nobles of the 
court. He holds the foremost rank in the history of the 
1610 Deccan monarchies as a statesman and general of surpass- 
ing ability. He took entire charge of the administration, 
and maintained the sinking fortunes of the state for many 
years with sinemlar enerer. Plantins himself on the 
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borders of tbe Deccan, ho I’opcatedly drove the Moguls 
across the Iferbndda. Two powerful armies were sent by 
Jobaugeer into tbo Deccan ; one was completely baffled by 
Malik’s peculiar mode of warfare, and obliged to retreat, 
and tbo other was too rlisbcarlened by .this event to advance 
far. His artillery, which was obtained from the Portuguese 1612 
in his .ports, was greatly superior to that of the iniperial 
army. Ho availed himself, moreover, of the contingents of 
the Mahratta chieftains, which served to foster and to ma- 
ture them militaiy power, and it was under his banner that 
Shahjee, the father of Sovajee, laid the foundation of the 
greatness of his family', Malik Amber had no natural 
passion for military enterprises, though his success in the 
field has seldom been surpassed. It was his attention to 
the duties .of peace on which his reno^vn rests, and his 
revenue settlements rival those of the raja Toder Mull. 
Jehangcor’s failure in the Deccan was counter- subjugation 
balanced by his success in Eajpootana. Pertab Oodypore. 
Sing, the rana of Oodypore, who is still idolized by his 
countrymen for .the licroism with which he repelled the 
Moguls and eventually regained the provinces they had 
conquered, was succeeded by his son Omrah, who, though 
equally valliant, was not equally fortunate. He was attack- 
ed by Shah Jehan, the favourite and the gallant son of 
Jehangeer, and obliged to acknowledge his fealty to the 
empire. The independence of Oodypore, which had been 
maintained for eight centuries, was vii'tually extinguished, 1614 
for although Shah Jehan, himself of Rajpoot blood on the 
mother’s side, genei’ously restored the territories he had 
conquered to the fallen rana, it was only as the^ vassal of 
the emperor of Delhi. 

The tenth year of the reign of Jehangeer was rendered 
memorable by the arrival of Sir Thomas Roe, as the 
ambassador of James I., to solicit privileges sir Thomas 1616 
‘ for the East India Company. The result of his 
' embassy mil be stated in its place hereafter. Here it may 
he sufficient to remark that he was fascinated with the 
qriental magnificence of the court, which completely eclipsed 
the tinsel pomp of his own master; but he saw little 
comfort among tho people, who were ground down by 
extortion. The emperor dispensed justice daily in person, 
but retired in the evening to his cups, which he seldom 
■ quitted before his reason was obscured. The difierent 
governments were farmed out; the courtiers were uni- 
versally corrupt, and militaiy dismpline was relaxed. There 

■p 
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was a largo influx of Europeans, at tlie court; one of the ■ 
omporor’s nophows had embraced Christianity, and the , 
omporor himself had an imago of Christ in his rosary. , 
Shah Johan, tho emperor’s gallant son, who was -married, . 

1 61*6 to tho niooo of Noor Johan was now declarodheir apparent, 
Shnii Joiinn, s'-Dd Sent in tho follo'wing year to invade tho ' 
iioir Doocan. Tho prospoi-ity of Malik Ambor had . 

nppnren . created a feeling of envy at the court, and ho' 

was still farther wenlcened by tho desertion of the ' king 
of Boqinporo. Ho was consti'aihod, therefore, to cede to ; 
Shah Johan tho fortress of Ahmednngnr, as well as all 
tho conquests ho had made from tho Moguls. Within four , 
years ho renewed tho war, and drove tho imperial troops .. 
across tho Taptcc. Shah Johan was again selected to 

1620 command tho army,- and tho usnal success attended his ' 
arms. Malilc Amber was deserted by his own .officers, 
and obliged to pui’chaso peace by a largo sacriSce .of torritoiy 
and treasure. 

Just at this juncture Khosroo, tho brother of Shah Jehah, 

1621 died, and his own misfortunes began. Hoor Jehan had be- 

intrignraoi stowod hor daughter by Shore Afghan On Shahriap, 
Hoor Joiion, youngest Bon of tho emperor, .and, in the- . 

hope of retaining her power under his weak administration, 
determined to seenre tho reversion of the throho for him. 

To , remove Shah Jehan out of the way, she persuaded 
Jeliangeer to employ his great military talents in recovering 

- ' Candahar from the Persians, who had recently conquered 

■ it. Shah Jehan was fully aware of tho danger of quitting " 
Indio, and began to stipulate for securities. His request 
was pronounced treasonable; aU his jageors were confiscated, ; 

1622 and he was driven into revolt, and Mohabet, the mqst 
ennnent of the imperial commanders, was directed, to pro- 
ceed against him. After a. partial and indecisive action 
in Rajpootana, Shah Jehan injudiciously retreated to the 
Deccan, where be arrived with the loss of -his prestige. 
Malik Amber and tho kings of Beejapore and Golconda 
reftised him .any assistance ; Lis o^vu troops began to desert • 
his standard, and ho retired to Telingana. On reaching . , 

1624 Masulipatam, he- marched along the coast- up to Bengal, 
and, ha-ring -taken possession of that province as well as of ■ 
Behar, advanced towards Allahabad. Mohabet, who had 

• lost- sight of him, on hearing of his progress} hastened from . 

. the south to the banks of the .Ganges, and-Shah Jehan was 
obliged a second time to fly to the . Deccan, but was pursued 
with such rigour that, , seeing his fortunes desperate, he . 
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Bonglit reconcilintion with liis father, for which ho vrns 
obliged to give his two Bons ns liostages, 

A new scene now opens in this drnmn. Alohahct, thp 
greatest subject- in the cmpii-e, and tbe prime favourite 
of the emperor, manifested no disposition to 
second the wishes of Koor Jehan, and raise her iwccnOon 
son-in-law, a prince devoid of energy or abililv, Mohabet. 
to the throne, and she resolved on his destruction. A charge 
of embezsloment during his last cxpcdiiio)i ■was tramped 
up against him, and ho was summoned to the court to 
answer it. He came, but with a body of 6,000 Kajpoots. 
Ho had recent Ij* betrothed his daughter to a young noblo- 
mnu, without lia-ving first obtained the usnal consent of tho 
empeinr. .lehangecr snnimoncd the youth into his pre- 
sence, and, in a fit of brainl rage, ordered him to bo stripped 
naked nud scourged with thorns before the courtiers. !Mohn- 
bet perceived that his ruin was c^olerraiuod on, and resolved 
to strike the first blow.- Tho emperor was then on bis way 
to Cabnl, and was encamped on tho Hydnspes, which tho 
army crossed in tho moraing on a bridge. The emperor 
had not- recovered from tho dobancli of tho previous night, 
and romainod behind with a slender guat'd, when Afolmbot 
proceeded to hi.s tent, and seized his person, 

Seeing himself holplcs.®, ho submitted to mount rifrcs the 
an elephant., togolhor %vith his enphearer and his 
goblet, and to proceed to Afohnhet’s tent. 

Koor Jehan cro.'ssed tho river in disgtiise the next morn- 
ing, and joined the army which she led to thereseno of tlio 
emperor; but the Bajpoots had broken down tho jroor Jehnn 
bridge, and she advanced at the head of her troops nscncs Wm. 
to a ford which had boon discovered, mounted on a largo 
dophant, and fully armed. Tho straggle was long and 
deadly. In spite of all her efibrts, her troops were pi-ecipi- 
tated into the stream by the .shower of balls, rockets, and 
niTow.s which Moliahel’.s Bajpoots discharged from their 
vantage ground. Her elephant was assailed with particular 
violence, and of tho numerous mis.siles aimed at her, one at 
length struck the infant son of her daughter, whom she 
carried iii her lap. Tho ford became n scene of universal 
confusion. Tho elephant driver was Idlled, and the elephant 
was wounded and borne down tho stream back to tho 
opposite bank. Her female attendants hastened to the spot, 
and found tho liowda, or seat, covered with Wood, and the 
empress employed in binding np tho wound of tho infant. 
Noor Johan yielded to necessity*, and joined the emperor 
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memoij. Shall -Jehon "was proclaimed emperor at Agra, 
and rewarded the instruments of his elevation — ^Asof Hban 
^d Mohahet — with offices of the highest digniiy. His 
reign was distinguished hy a passion for magnificence, 
which was developed on the very first anniversary of his 1627 . 
accession, when he was weighed against silver and gold . 
and precious substances ; vessels ffiled with jewels were 
waved over his head — ^fi’om the superstitious notion of 
averting misfortune — and then scattered on the floor for a 
general scramble. The expense of this festival was com- 
puted at a crore and a half of rupees. 

The first ten years of liis reign were occupied with 
■ military operations in the Deccan. The genius of Malik 
Amber had restored much of its former splendour ■wars in the 
to the kingdom of Ahmednugur, hut he had Deccoa. 
recently died at the age of eighty, and the country was 
distracted by factions. The long of Beejapore, Ibrahim 
A^ Shah, renowned for the grandeur of his buildings, 
had died about the same time, bequeathing to his successor 
a flourishing country and an army, reported, not without 
exaggeration, at 80,000 horse and upwards of 200,000 
infantry, sufficiently powerful to cope for years with the 
whole strength of the Mogul empire. The king of Gol- 
conda was employed in extending his authority over his 
.Bindoo neighbours to the east and the south. These three 
Deccan monarchies had recovered their former limits, and 
• of all the conquests made by Akbar nothing remained 
to the crown of Delhi hut the eastern portion of Candesh 
and Berar. The war in the Deccan on which Shah Jehan 
entered in the second year of his reign, was occasioned hy 
the revolt of Jehan Lorn, an Afghan adventurer of low birth, '1628 
hut great courage and enterprise, who had commanded the 
imperial troops in the Deccan, but was disliked and mis- 
trusted by the emperor. Stmpecting some sinister designs 
on his part, he marched out of his palace at Agra at the 
head of 2,000 of his veteran Afghans, with his kettledrums 
beating a note of defiance, and fought his way to the 
Deccan, yhere he was joined by many adherents, and 
supported hy the king of Ahmednugur. The revolt 
. became so serious that Shah Jehan ordered three armies 
into the field and proceeded in person to the Deccan. The 
l^g of Ahmednugur was defeated. Jehan Lodi sought J--; 
aid of the king of Beejapore and was refused, and -he then' 
endeavoured to make his way to Afghanistan, but;.i . 'f-. 
brought to bay in Bundleuund, where he fell -piSi " -• 
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wounds, after Laving performed prodigies of . valour , at 
the Leai of 400 men wLo adhered to Lis fortunes to the 
last. 

jMoorteza Nizam, of Alimcdnugnr, after Lis defeat. Lad 
fallen out with Lis' minister Fntteh Klian, the son and 
nTMpfH mi successor of Malik Amber, and imprisoned him, . 
of Ahmca. but, when threatened with disorder and ruin on ' 
nngnr. restored him to power. The ungrateful 

i.D. Abyssinian- rewarded his kindness by putting him and his 
1630 chief adherents to death, and then, after placing an infant 
on the throne, offered his submission to the emperor. But 
Shahjee, the lifahratta chief, who had risen to great import- 
ance under Malik Amber, found himself strong enough to 
set up a new pretender to the throne, and obtained posses- 
sion of the greater portion of the country. • The Deccan 
was thus as far from being subjugated as ever, and Shah 
Jehan deemed it necessary to undertake another expedition 
1637 in person. Shahjee was driven from Ahmednugur, and 
the whole force of the empire was brought to bear on 
Beejapore, the king of wmch bad made common cause 
with Ahmednugur, aud now maintained a struggle of five 
years with the imperial generals. To baffle tbeir efforts, he 
created a desert for more than twenty miles round bis capi- 
tal, destroying every particle of food and every vestige of 
forage. Both parties became at length weary of this war, 
and listened to terms of accommodation. The result of 
this conflict of eight years may be thus briefly summed up : . 
the kingdom of Ahmednngnr was extinguished, after -a 
century and a half of independence ; a portion of it was 
ceded to Beejapore for a tribute of twen^ lacs a year, 
and the remainder absorbed in the Mog^ dominions, 
•while the king of Grolconda consented to pay an annual 
subsidy. • 

1637 Shah Jehau was soon aflier gladdened by the recovery 
of Candahar. Ali Merdan, the governor rmder the Persians, 

_ . . was driven into revolt by the tyrarmy of his 
and Ali Sovereign, and made over the town and tera- 
iretdan. .{.Qjy {q ]y[oguls. He was taken injo the ser- 
•vice . ' of Sh^ Jehan, and employed in mmy military 
expeditions beyond the Indns, but bis fame rests op the 
public works he constmeted in India, and more especially, 
on ■the noble canal near Delhi, which still . preseiwes the 
gratefhl remembrance of his name. After several years of 
repose, the empei’or deterroined to prosecute the dormant 
olaiins of his ■rninfl-c- n-n tlio diRtaTTfc rp.crioTiR of Balkh and 
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Biiduksbaii, jmd lie ' proceeded to Oabul. Ali Merdan and 
Morad, the empeiw’s son, redticed Balldi, but it was im- 
inediatoly after oveiTun by the Uzbeks. Baja Jnggnt Sing • 
was then sent -with 14,000 Rajpoots, andtbej’- manifested their 
loyalty to a just and tolerant government by crossing the 
Indus, in spite of their BSndoo prejudices, traversing the 
lofly passes of the Hindoo Goosh, constructing redoubts by 
their o'wn laboui’ — the raja himself taking an axe like the 
rest — and encountering the fiery valour of the Uzbeks in 
that snowy region. Aurungzebe, the emperor’s third son, 
was subsequently sentthere, but, after gaining agreatvictory 
was obliged to retreat in- the depth of winter, and ■with the 
loss of .the greater part of his army ; after wliich the em- 
peror had the moral courage to relinquish this ill-advised 
enterprise. 

Two years after, the king of Persia, marched down on a.d. 
Caudahar, and recaptured it, and Aurungzebe was directed 1647 , 
to recover it, but was obliged to retire after having in vain 
besieged, it four months; a second expedition led by him, 
and a third by his brother Dara, were equallj’-unsuccessfal. 

These faUni’cs were followed by two years of tranquillity, 1663 
during which Shah Jehan completed the revenue settle- 
ment of the possessions he had acquired in the Deccan. , 

. The year 1655 marks an important ora in the history of 
Mahomedan India ; — the renewal of the ■war in the Deccan, 
which continued for fifty years to exhaust the pf 

• resources of the Mogul empire, and hastened its the wnr in 
downfall. During the eighteen years of. peace 

which followed the treaiy made with Ibrnl^ Adil Shah, 

.■ the king of Beejapore, he had devoted his attention to the 
consti'uction of those splendid palaces, mausoleums, and 
mosques by wliioh his reign was distinguished, and to the 
conquest of the petiy Hindoo chiefs in the south. The 
king of Golconda had punctually paid his subsidy, and 
manifested every disposition to cultivate the favour of the 
emperor. The Deccan ■was tranquil, but in an evil hour 
Aurungzebe was appointed viceroy, and resolved to efiaee 
the disg^ce of his repulse fi’om Oandahar by the subjuga- 
tion of its two remaining kingdoms. An unexpected event 
gave him the desired pretext. Meer Joomla, born of indi- 
gent parents at Ispahan, had repaired to Golconda, and 
amassed prodigious wealth in commerce and maritime 
enterprises. He was taken into the service of the liing, 
and, having risen to the office of vizier by his extraordinary 
talents, led the armies to the southern provinces of the 

■j 
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Doocan, and established the royal aathority over many' of 
the Hindoo chioftains. While absent on one of these ex- 
peditions his son incurred the displepnre of the king, and 
Meer Joomln, unable to obtain any consideration from him, 
dotormihed to. throw himself on the protection of the 
Moguls. 

• Aurungzebe was but too happy to take up the quarrel ; 
and, with the permission of his father, sent a haughty 
Anritnff. mandate to the king to grant redress to the 

zobo's youth, to which the king replied by placing him 

™ confinement and confiscating all the estates 
of the family. Shah Jehan ordered his son to 
enforce compliance with his command by the sword, 
and he advanced to Hyderabad, now become the capital of 
the kingdom, with the most friendly assurances. The king 
was preparing a magnificent entertainment for his recep- 
tion, when he was treacherously attacked and obliged to 
seek refuge in the hill fort of Golconda. Hyderabad was 
plundered and half burnt, and the king was constrained to 
submit to the humiliating terms imposed on him of bestow- 
ing his daughter on one of Aururfgzebe’s sons "with a rich 
A.D. dowry, and paying a crore of rupees as the first instalment 
1666 of an annual tribute; but the emperor, who had a con-' 
science, remitted a considei’able portion of it. Aurungzeho 
now prepared for a wanton attack on Bcejapore. A pretext 
was found in the assertion that the youth who had recently 
succeeded to the throne wasnot the real issue of-the late king, 
and that to the emperor belonged the right of deciding the 
succession. Aurungzebe suddenly burst upon the territory 
n t tfi pii: while the bulk of the army was absent in the 
onBeeja- Camatic j two important forts were captured, 
*”“•. and the capital was invested. The king was 
obliged to sue for peace on reasonable terms, which were 
peremptorily refused, and the extinction of the dynasfy 
appeared inevitable, when an event occurred in the north 
which gave it a respite of thirty years. Hews came posting 
doTO to the Deccan that Shah Jehan was at the point of 
death, and that the contest for' the empire had begun ; and 
1657 Aurungzebe was . obliged to hasten to the capital to look 
after his own interests. 

Shah Jehan had four sons. Dara, the eldest, had been 
declared his heir and entrusted with a share of the 
Shall jdum’s gbveiument. He possessed, great' talents for 
government, and an air of rngal dignify ; he was . 

' brave and frank, hut hatrghfy and rash. Soojah, the second, 
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though ndclicted to pluasurOj had boon accustomed to civil 
and military command from his youth, and vras at this • 
time viceroy of Bengal, which he had governed with no little 
abilit)* and success for twculy years. Aurungzobo, the third, 
was the ablest and most ambitious, ns well ns the most 
subtle of tljo family, llorad, the youngest, though bold 
and generous, was little bettor than a sot. Dnra was a 
frcellnnhor of Akbar’s school. Aurungzobo was a fierce 
bigot, and co\iriod the sufirago of the orthodo.v by repro- 
bating the infidelity of ID.ira. " The claims of ])riniogenitnrc 
bad alwaj’s been vagne and feeble in thelklogul dynasty, 
and were, inoroover, always subordinate to the power of 
the sword. Wlion thoroforo four brothers, each with an 
array at his command, aspired to the tlirono, a conflict was 
inentablo. 

Soojah was the* fir.st in the field, and advanced from a.d. 
Bengal towaJ-da Delhi. 3Iorad, the ncoroy of Guzemt, seized 1657 
the public treasury aud assumed the title of soojMi lakes 
emperor. Aurniigzabo e.vtorlod a largo sum 
from the king of Bbejaporo, and moved northward to unite 
his fortunes with Slomd, whom, >vith his usual craft, ho 
succeeded in cozening. Ho saluted him ns emperor, and 
congratulated him on his now dynnstj', declaring that, ns 
for himself, he Avns anxious to rcnCnnco the vanities of the 
world, and ])roceed on pilgrimage to Aloccti, as soon as ho 
had .succeeded in releasing his father from the thraldom of 
the godless Dara. Morad was so simple ns to give credit 
to these professions, and fheir united armies advanced to 
tho capital. Darn prepared to meet both attacks, and sent 
roja Jcy Sing, of Jcyirore, aud his own son, to uaraiio., 
oppose Soojah, and raja Jeswunt Sing to onconn- soojaii. 

ter Aurungzcbc. Tho selection of two Hindoo generals to 
command tho armies which wore to decide tho fortunes of 
the Mogul throne affords the strongest evidence of tho 
principle of fidelity which tho generous policy of Akhar 
and his two successors had inspired in the Hindoo mind. 

At this juncture, Shah Johan recovered his health, and 
endeavoured to resume his authority ; but it was too late. 
Soojah {vns defeated nud obliged to fly to Bengal, EUtth,Tcium ’5 
and, tbc year after, was pursued by Moor Joomla, 
aud obliged to seek refuge iu Aracan, where he was basely 
murdered, together with tho whole of his family. Aurung- 
zebo defeated the Rajpoot uaja at Oojein, and then advanced 
to Agra, where Dara met him with a superior army, but, 
contraiT to tlio wise adrice of his father, hazarded an 
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A,D. ongagomont in -wliioh he was, completely overpowered, and 
1668 fled. Three days after, Anrnngzebe entered the capital in 
ShnUJoiian triumph, deposed his father, and mounted the 
deposed, -throne. 

The character of Sliah Jehan is thus described by his 
native biographer : — “ Akbar was pre-eminent as’a wariior 
OhiiHictor of “and alaw^ver; Shah Johanfor the incomparable 
BhahJoiiim, “order and arrangement of his finances, and the - 
“ internal administration of the empire. But although the 
“ pomp of his court and his state establishments were such 
“ as had never been scon . befiare in India, there was no in- 
“ crease of taxation, and no embarrassment to the treasuiy.” 
By the general consent, of historians, the country onjpyod 
greater prosperity during his reign , than under any pre- 
vious reign, and it has therefore been characterised’ 
as the golden era of the Mogul dynasty.' This is to bo 
attributed to that respite from the ravages pf war which 
afforded scope for the pursuits of industry' ; for though on- 
. gaged in foreign W'arsi his own dominions enjoyed unin- 
terrupted repose. ■ Ho was the most' magnificent prince of 
the house or Baber ; but in nothing was the splendour, of 
liis tastes more visible than in the buildings ho erected. 
’He contributed to the grandeur of many of the cities of 
India by the construction of noble palaces. It was he who 
' founded tlie new city of Delhi, in which his castellated 
palace, with its spacious courts, and marble halls, and ' 
gilded domes, was the object of universal, eulogy. Of 
that palace, the noblest oiiiamcnt was llio far-famed pen- • 
cock throne, blazing with emeralds, rubies, and diamonds, 
the value of which was estimated by one of tlie European 
. jewellers of his court at six ci'ores of rupees. To him also 
the country was indeblod for the immaculate. Taj Mohal, the 
mausoleum of his queen, the gem of India, and the admira- 
tion of the w'orld. But ml his establishments were 
managed with such vigilance and oarei that after defraying 
the cost of his numerous expeditions, ho loft in his treasuiy, 
according to his native biographer, a sum not short of 
twenty-four crorcs of rupees, thougli the annual income 
of the empire did not exceed thirty. . . ' 

Anrungzebo having thus obtained possession of the 
capital and the treasuiy, threw olT the, mask. Ho no 
AurnnBMiw longer talked of renouncing the world and 
oiiTpscs ot becoming a pilgrim, but assumed all the powers 
rot lem. took tho title of Alumgeor, 

the Lord of tho World. His father was placed in 
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honourable captivity iu hip own pivlaco, whei'O ho was 
treated •with Ibc greatest, rcspoct, and .snn'ivod in.s depo- 
sition seven years; but. Anrungzobo did not consider bis 
tlirono scouru while there remained an)* incnibor of his a.d. 
family to disturb it. Morad was invited to an entertain- 1G58 
ment., and allowed to drink himself into a state of helpless- 
ness, when he was taken up and convoyed to tho fort of 
Agra. Soojah was cha.sed by ^Icer JoDinla out of India. 

Dan» fled to Lahoi-e, but was driven from tbenco to 
GuEeral, where bo obtained aid from tlio governor, and was 16G0 
enabled to advance against the empet'or, but was defeated, 
and songbt refngc with the raja of Jun, whom bo bad 
formerly laid ujider groat obligations. Tliat nngi-ateful 
chief, however, betiuyed him to bis \*in(iictivo brother, who 
paraded him on n sorry clopbnnt tbrongb tho street .s of 
Delhi, where ho had recently been beloved ns a master. 

A conclave of Maliomcdnn doctors uns convened, who 
gratifled the emperorV mVlic-s by condemning him to death 
as an npostato from the creed of the Prophet.. His body 
was exhibited to the populace on an elephant., and his bead 
was cut off and carried to Anrunprzebo. His son, Solimnn, 
was betrayed by tbo raja of Cn.plm>ero, and, lilcc bis 
fallicr, was paraded Ihixmgh ilic streets of the capital, but 
with liis bands bound in gilded fetters; and his noble bearing 
and bis deep ailnraity aro said to have moved tbo spectators 
to tcai'S. Ho and bis younger brother, togelboi’ with a son 
of ^forad, wore consigned to death in the dnngcons of 
.Gwalior. Sfoiad himself, after a mock trial for some o.ve- 
cution ho wo.s said to have ordered when viceroy of 
Guzerat, ^va.s likewise put to death. 

Anrungzobo bad thus in the space of three years sconi’ed, 
to all appearance, tbo stability of bis power by tbo cou- 
iincment of bis father, and tbo destruction of bis brothers 
and their families, when bis own Hfo was threatened by a 
dangerous attack of illness, and his court was filled -with 
intrignes while bo lay helpless on bis couch. One 
party e.spoused the cause of his eldest son, iluazzim, 
and anpther that of Akbar, his brother, while the rajah 
Jesmmt Rao advanced from Rajpootana and Mobabet 
from Cabal, to liberate and reinstate Shah Johan. But 
Aurungzebo, having passed tbo crisis of tbo disease, 
summoned the officers of bis court to renew their alle- 
giance to him, and bis recoverj’’ dissolved all these dislojj’al lefJJ 
projects. 

A short time previous to the illness of tho emperor, 
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Moor Jooiula, -who liiid boon nppuhilcd govornor of Jlongal, 
Mccr Joomiiv asBomblod a largo army and proceeded up tbo 
inAsvitn. JJrnnilmpootor, for flio conqucBt of AsHaiu, and 
ovontually of China. Tlio capital was reduced witbontdilB- 
culfcy, but tlio rains sot. in %vitlii extraordinary violence ; tbo 
I'ivor rose beyond its usual limits, and tbo whole country 
A.i>. was Hooded. The supplies of the army were cut off, and a 
1GC3 postilonco oomplolod its disasters, while SIcor Joomla was 
obliged to retreat, and was pursued by the exasperated 
Assamese, Ho rotiirncd to Dacca in disgrace, and died there 
at a very advanced ago, leaving behind. him the reputation' 
of the ablest statesman and goncral of that age of action. 
In tbo letter of condolence which tho emperor sent to his 
son, on whom ho confotTcd all his fatlior’s Jibnours, ho said, 
“ Ton have lost a father, and T, tho greatest and most dan- 
gorous of my friends." After tho recovery of Ain'ungzobc, 
it became necessary for him to send an army to check tbo 
devastations of tho Mahmttas ; and tho reader's attention 
must now bo called to tho origin and progress of this 
nation, which rose to dominion on tho ruins of tho Mogul 
ompiroj and for more than a century swayed tho destinies 
. of India. • 


SECTION III. 

niSE AND WlOaBBSS OP TUB MAIIRAITAS. 

Tub- country inliabitcd by tho Mabrattas, do.signated in 
tho Hindoo shasloi’s, Muharastra, is generally considered to 
lUsoofttio extend from tho Wurdaontho east to the sea 
.Mniirnttn*. goast on the West, and from. tho Satpoora range 
on tho north do^vn to a lino drawn duo oast from Gba. The 
salient feature of tho countiy is tho Syhadreo mountains, 
called the ghaxits,, which traverse it from north to south at 
a distance of from thirty to fifty miles from the, son, and 
which risotothohoightof4',000 or 6,000 foot above its level. 
The strip of land along tho sea const is called tho Concan. 
Tlio inhabitants are of diminutive stature, and present a 
strong contrast to tho noble figure of tho Raiiroot, but they 
are sturdy, laboiious, and porsovoring, and distinguished 
for cunning. “ Tho Rajpoot is tho most worthy antagonist, 
" thoMahratta tho most formidable enemy." This mountain 
region was difficult of aocoss, and its salient points wore 
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fitrcngtlioned by fortificaUons. For contnries tbo Mabrallas 
Imd been known ns plodding ncconntnnls and innnngcra of 
villages and districts, and it; was not, till llie,sL\tccnlh cen- 
tury tbat. tbey cinnc to be noticed ns soldiers. Their country 
was eojn]iri.sPd u-ilbin tbo territories of Beejnporo and 
AJimcdmigm’, and tbo two king.s, who wore incessantly 
at war with each other, or with llicir ncigbbonrs, wore 
happy to employ tbo ^labrattn ebiofs in rai.sing levies of 
their hardy countrymen, each one commanding bis own 
body of free lances. It was the wars which raged for n 
century in tbo Deccan which ciudlcd their military prowess, 
and no small portion of tbo nationol aristocracy trace their 
origin to the distinction gained in tbo.sc conflicts and tbo 
lands they acquired ; bnfc it was ebiollj* under Jlnlik Am- 
ber that they made -Ibo most rapid strides to military 
and political iinportaneo. A community of village clerks 
and husbandmen was transformed into a nation of warriors, 
and it only required a master spirit to raise them to 
empire. Such a spirit appeared in Sovajee. 

Arallojco Bhonslay was a man of ignoble rank, but a 
valiant captain of horse in the soiwico of the king of 
Abmednn^r at the bc^nningof the seventeenth orfjdnof 
century, and obtained from the venal court tbo ShAiijce. 
jageers of Poona, Sopa and .some other districts. Bjs son 
Sbabjco inherited the jagoers on bis death in 1G20, and ^.n 
augmented bis military force and bis importance by a close 102 
alliance with Malik Amber. Nine years after bo joined 
tbo revolt of Jeban Lodi, ab'cady mentioned, but deserted 
bis cause when it began to wane, and went over to tbo 
Moguls, by whom bo was rewarded •with the title of a com- 
mander of 5,000, and the confirmation of bis jageor. Soon 
after be again changed sides, and on the capture of tbo 
young king was suDiciontly strong to setup aiirotcndcrand 
obtain possession of all the districts of the kingdom, from 
tbo sea to tbo capital. After a warfare of three years until 
tbo imperial troops, be was driven out of the country, and 
having obtained an asylum at the court of Beejaporc, was 
entrusted with an expedition to tbo Carnatic. His success 
was rewarded with the extcn.sive jageci’s in tbo ricinity of 
Bangalore, which bo had conquered, and be formed tbo 
design of establishing an independent Hindoo kingdom in 
tbo extreme south of the peninsula, resigning bis Poona 
jageor to bis son Sovajee. 

Sevajee, tbo founder of tbo Mabratta empire, was bom 162? 
in 1G27, and — ^bis father having taken a second wife — was 
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placed under the tutelage of Dadajeo Pant, a Brahmin, 
who, in conformiiy with the national usage in a com- 
Birtiinnti in which all the chiefn were illiterate, 

Kftriyiifoot managed the aflaii's of the cstafe. Sevajee, who 
sovojto. ,^1,1(5 to read or nrito, became expert in 

the use of the wcapona required in the hills, and in all manly 
exorcises, and an • accomplished horseman. He likewise 
grow up a devout and rigid Hindoo, •with a profound venera-' 
tion for brahmins and a cordial hatred of mahomedans. 
His young imagination was Idndlcd by the recital of the 
national epics, and ho longed to emnlatc tho exploits colc- 
104P. bratod in them. At the ago of sixteen, he formed an asso- 
, elation of youths of wild and lawless habits, with whom ho 
engaged in hunting or marauding oxpcdition.s, and thus 
hocamo familiar with every path and defile in the hills. 
Having trained the inhabitants of bis native glens, the 
Ma^vnlcqs, to arms and discipline, he commenced his career 
1040 of ambition at tho ago of nineteen hy capturing tho hill 
Captorestiio fortress of Torna, and tho next year erected the 
tortat Toma fort of Hafgarii, which became his headquarters, 

, These proceedings * roused tho attention of the king of 
Boojapore, and Shahjeo, to whom tho jageer belonged, was 
called to account for them. He remonstrated ivitb Dadajeo 
, Punt, the guardian of his son, who entreated Sevajee to 
desist from a course which must inevitably bring dostmo- 
tion on the family ; but the old man perceived that the pur- 
pose of his pupil was not to bo shaken, and, worn out with 
age, disease, and anxiety, sunk into the grave ; hut just 
before his death is said to have sent to Sevajee, and advised 
him to pro.soonto liis schemes of independence, to protect 
brahmins, kinc, and linsbandmen, and to preserve the 
Hindoo temples from violation. 

Sevajee immediately took possession of the jageer, and 

1648 "^vith tho treasure which had been accumulated by his guar- 
Bonvjeo’8 DC- dian, augmented his force, and ■within two ye.ars 
qoisiMohs. extended his authority over thirty miles of terri- 
tory, attacked a convoy of royal treasure and carried off 
three lacs of pagodas to, his eyrie in the moTmtams, . The ■ 
audacity of these and similar proceedings roused the indig- 
nation, of tho Beejapore monarch, who seized the father 
Shahjee, and- threatened him with death.- Sevajee, then 
twenty-two, entered intoanegotiatiohwith.the emperor Shah 

1649 Jehan on his father’s hehalf, which is believed to have saved 
him from a cruel death, though ho was detained for four years , 

-' at Beejapore, till the increasing disorders in the OamaTac 
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induced the king to release liim and. send liim back to bis 
government.- During the period of Ms father’s detention, 
-Sevajee discreetly abstained from further encroachments, 

.but renewed them on his release,, and by an act of. base 
treachery, -which has . inflicted a deep stain bn his memory, 
caused two chieftains of Jowlee to be assassinated. , 

."WMle Anrungzebe was engaged in hostilities -with 
Beejapore, Sevajee professed himself a devoted servant of 
the'throne of Dellii, and obtained a confirmation His into- 
of Ms title to the lands he had -wrested from the otoko iria 
empire. But no sooner had the prince set Ms face 
towai-ds DelM to secure the crown, than the Mahratta chief 
began .to ravage the Mogul territories. To extend his a.u 
operations to a more distant sphere, he likewise organised 1657 
that corps of light horse which afterwards became the 
scourge of India. At the same time, ho took a body of 
mahomedans into Ms service, but placed them under 
Mahratta officers. The success of Anrungzebe’s eflbrts to 
'obtain the throne gave just alarm to Sevajee, and he sent 
an envoy to DelM to excuse Ms incursions and to conciliate 
the emperor, and offered to protect the Mogul interests- in 
the Ooncan if they were intrusted to Ms charge. Aumng- 
zebe considered that the security of these possessions in 
■the Deccan was likely to be promoted by encouraging. the 
Mahratta adventurer, and consented to Ms occupation of that 
naaritime pro-rihce ; but in his attempt to -take possession 
of it, Sevajee experienced the first reverse he had ever 
sustained. • 

The court of Beejapore was at length roused to the 
danger of these incessant encroachments, which had been leSS 
increasing in audacity for fourteen years, and sent Af.!nni vim., 
Afizool 'Ehan -with a body of 12,000 horse and >>ss«sinatea. 
foot and a powerful arinlleiy to suppress them. He was a 
vain' .and conceited nobleman, and Sevajee determined to 
destroy him by treachery. He professed a humble snb- 
.mission to the king, and offered to surrender all the ter- 
ritories he had usurped if he were allowed to hope for 
forgiveness. Afzool Khan was thrown off Ms guard by 
tMs flatfery, and agreed to give a meeting to Sevajee -with 
only a single attendant. Sevajee performed his religious 
devotions -with great fervour, and ad-vanced with all 
humility to the interview, and while in the act of em- 
braciug Afzool, plunged a concealed weapon into Ms bowels, 
mid despatched him with Ms dagger. The troops of the 
murdered general were suddenly surrounded by a body of 
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^lalirattas placed in ambnsli, and rented nritb the loss o/ 
all tbeir equipments. Tbc success of tbis stratagem, not- 
ivitbstanding tbe atrocity of the deed, obtained the admira- 
tion of bis countrymen beyond many of his other exploits, 
and the weapon was carefully preserved as an heirloom in 
the family. Sevajeo followed up his victoiy by plundering 
the couniny to the very gates of the capital. The king then 
took the field in person, and recovered many of the forts 
and much of the territoiy he had lost. The war was pro- 
ti-jicted for two years with varied success, but generally in 
favour of the Jfchrattas. A reconciliation was at length 
effected, and a treaty concluded through the mediation of 
Sbahjee, who paid a -^-isit to his son after an absence ‘ of 
twenty years. He congratulated him on the. progress he 
had made towards the establishment of a Hindoo power, 

1 -n and encouraged him to persevere in the course ho had 

1662 begun. At this period, Sevajee, then in his thirty-fifth 
year, was in possession of the whole coast of the Concan, 
extending four degrees of latitude, and of the ghauts from 
the Bcema to the Wui-da, His army, consisting of 50,000 
foot and 7,000 horse, was out of all proportion to his 
territories and his resources, but ho was incessantly en- 
gaged in war, and made war support itself by his exactions. 

Sevajee being now at peace with Beejapore, let loose his 

1663 predatory bands on the Mogul possessions, and swept the 
!gi..;.4..Tn..T. country to the suburbs of Aumngahad. The 
attacks So- emperoT appointed his own maternal uncle, 

Shaista Khan, to the viceroyalty of the Deccan, 
with orders to reduce Sevajee to submission. He captured 
Poona, and took up his residence in the house in which 
Sevajee had passed his childhood, and the Mahratta chief 
conceived the design of assassinating. the Mogul general in 
his bed. He got up a marriage procession, and entered the 
town in disguise with thirty followers, and proceeding un- 
perceived to the palace, suddenly attacked its inmates. 
The viceroy escaped the assault with the loss of two 
fingers, but his guards were cut down. Sevajee, baffled in 
his project, returned to his encampment amidst q blaze of . 
torches. This daring exploit was so completely in har- 
mony with the national character as to be viewed with 
greater exultation than some of his most famous victories. 

1664 The operations of Sevajee were now extended to a bolder 
enterprise. A hundred and fifty miles firom-Poona lay the 
Attaokof ciiy .of Surat, the greatest emporium of commerce 
Smat. on the western coast, and two of the firms in the 
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iovravtcvQ considered tlic most ■woaUlij' mcrclitints in tlio 
■world at llio linio. It "was, moreover, the cliicf port to 
whioli devont IMnhomcdons resorted from all parts of India 
to embark, on pilgrimap;e to Sfcoca. Sovnjco suddenly 
appeared before it ndtli '1,000 of hi.*? nowly raised cavalry, 
and after plnndoring it leisurely for six days, returned to ^.d. 
his capital. Ho met with no resistance except from the 1664 
Enivpean factories. Sir George Oxojiden, the English 
chief, defended the properly of the East India Company, 
and likc^Yi6e of the natives under his protection, •svith such 
valour and snccc-ss ns to extort the nppinnso of Aurungzebo. 

It is worth}' of note that this •\vns the fir.st occasion on 
which EuTOpcan soldiers came into collision with native 
troops, and that tho result filled both Hindoos and 
lilahonicdans unth nstoni.shnicnt. 

On his return from this expedition, Sovajeo heard of tho 
death of his father at the age of seventy, and immediately 
assumed tho tille of r.njn, and struck tho coin in his own 
name. Finding that his power would nob bo samjeo 
complete unless ho conld obtain the command of 
the sea, Iwhad been employed for' some time in ^ 
coHstmefing a navy, and wlulo his troops wore employed 
in ravaging tho ;^iog^l territories on land, his fleot was 
engaged in captni*ing.,thoJMogul„'v:csscls.boun(L4o tho Red 
Sea imd^oxnctiug ireavy.jmnsoaiJrpin jthq ppulontpilgrims. 

In February, 1005, he secretly drew togothor a fioot con- 
sisting of eighty-eight vessels and oinbarked with 4,000 
’ troops to B nrccloro . then a great trade martjon the Malabar , 
const, where be obtained InrgcJjootyviudrcturncd tobis capi- 
i.al before it was known that llcliad left it. On his return, bo 
found that a large Mogul army commanded by 
tho renowned Rajpoot Jrajn__Jcysing, and tho Jitnckcaty 
general Dilcro Khan, had cntofcffliis territories. Jcjstncnnd 
Auruugzcbe, an intense bigot, had felt gi-eator 
indignation against Sovnjee for obstructing tho progiess of 
tho devout pilgrims than for any of his audacious assump- 
tions of power, and tho largest force yet sent against him 
now cnt^cd his territories, and reduced him to such straits 
that ho u'as constrained to have recourse to negotiations. 

They resnltedin the raomorablo “Convention of Poorundm*,” 1666 
in which it was stipulated that bo slionld restore all the 
forts and districts bo liad taken from tho Moguls with tho 
exception of twelve, which ho was to retain ns a jngeer, and 
that his son Samkajeo should hold rank ns a noble in the 
command of 5,000 men. But he dexterously inserted a 
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INTEODUGTION- 


:I HATE , BEEN . adVi^d that an. Abridgment of the 
History of India’ Bdiich has been in nse by the students 
of the University 'of .Calcutta for eight years "would be' 
. 'Vi'elcome to them, and I have endeavoured to compress 
tlie substance of the three volumes into one, which,] 
although scanty in detail, will suffice to give them a 
view of the salient events of the different periods. 

The space allotted to the Mahomgdan period has 
been abbreviated to make room for a fuller narrative 
of the progress of British power, in which the Queen’s 
Indian subjects are more particularly, interested. This 
.^vill not be Considered a matter of regret, as Elphin- 
stone’s classical and standard History of India, which 
.treats exclusively of the Musulman d^asties, is in-‘» 
•eluded. in the student’s cxirriculum of study.- . 

' The present abridgment has been brought do-wn to 
the . close of the administration of the East India ' 
Company, and the annexation of the empire of India to 
the cro’wn of Great Britain, which forms one of the 
most important epochs in Indian history. A brief 
. dbtice of events from that date to the death of Lord 
Mayo has been added. 

Since the publication of the original work a new 
sy^m of spelling Indian names, designated the trans- 
■ literal, has been introduced in India, which in some 
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cn*;"?) tUlfrts I '* imif<TiiilIy iliut v--Ju*r|i Ikd! hitlH-rtr 
iK’t'H In vii'cui', tlnit U Im nof. r-ixy to ukutUy Uio 
or iKTiiOiix. f liuv(! mll^Trit lo f lio of»J fhnn of oiMkw 
grnphy* «« ‘Jio may htivo oi’ca.spoj to refer Jo 

Uio roconis nml of fiovemmfuiJ, fo f'urlia- 

tnfntftry inper^, lo previOJi.*? In'fifories, .it»l to current 
ICn^jlinh jonrujilp, in whirit it h»s been, and {■ontlmioj} 
to be, Tiioro nre u(>m«> ccipeH ii) niiinca 

Imvo boon voriouHly Hpollcd by diflerotit ‘.vnlorM, bnt tbo 
divorniiies nro neither iinporJnnt nor r-inbnrra.'.-.-.ing. 
On I ho principle of profcrrlj)" ^tenoral nnago to philo- 
logical nicety, I hn\'c in every Hiich in5;taiice collated 
diverfio anthori!, and, to the best of my ability, made 
choice rif that Jinale which appeared to have the pre- 
poiuferance. I*V>r the convenience of the naf-ivc hf mfenf, 
the two forms of epelling arc placed in juxtaposition in 
the following table. 

John- Ci.aiik Maiishman. 

« 

l.oKD<ix: Octebor, 1873. 


NOTI5 TO THE PnESEN'J’ EDITION. 

• 

5Ih ^Iahsiiman did not long Mu-vivc tlic inddication of Uiis 
Abridgment of liio ‘History of Indiiu' lie died in I.oiidon, .Tuly 
1877, nnd India lost in him n zc.alons worlicr, and n conscien- 
tious and fnitliful liislorinii. During a long life Ids efforts were 
unceasingly directed to promote her ‘Intcrt-st#, nnd the welfare 
of her people ; nnd he held it his proudest title to be called “the 
Friend of India." In tlie present edition the summary of im- 
portant events, from the death of Lonl Mayo in 1872 to {lie 
close of the year 185)1, h.a.s Ijceu briefly chronicled hy a member 
of tbc author’s family, ■ 

tiOSDON, April 1803. 
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CHAPTER I. 


SECTION I, 

EASIiT HISTOEICAl NOXICES. 

Ikdu is'bonnded on tbe norfcliandtlie east by tbe BSmaJaya 
mountains, on the west by tlie Indus, and on the south by 
the sea. Its length from Cashmere to Cape- 
Comorin is 1900 miles ; its breadth fi'om Knrra- onaaividons 
chee in Sinde to Sudiya in Assam, 1500 miles. 

The superficial area is 1,287,000 miles,, and the popula- 
tion under British and native rule is now estimated at 
240,000,000. It is crossed irom east to west by the Vindhya 
chain of mountains, at the base of which flows the Nerbudda. 
The country to the north of this river is generally desig- 
nated Elndostan, and that to the south the Deccan. 
Hindostan is composed of the basin of the Indus on one 
side, and of the Ganges on the other, with the great sandy 
desert on the west, and" an elevated tract now called 
Central India. The Deccan has on its northern boundary 
a chain of mountains running parallel with the Vindhya, 
to the ^outh of which sti'etches a table-land of triangular 
form, terminating at Cape Comorin, with the western 
ghauts on the western coast, and the eastern ghauts, of 
minor altitude, on the opposite coast. Between the ghauts 
and the sea lies a narrow belt of land which runs round 
the whole peninsula. 

India has no authentic historical records before the era of 
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tho Mnliomcdaxis. Tiio notices of tho earliest period can 
Ewiyhistoiy gleaned from the two great epics, which 

MdcJiTono? were composed ton or twelve centuries after the 
Jogy. event s whicli they colehrato, and aro'fio dvoi’laid . 
■with tho vagaidcB of an oriental imagination that it is difii- 
cult to extract a few ginins of truth from a vast mass of ■ 
fable. ^Between tho cm of tho Muhabharht and the 
Ramaynn and tho arrival of tho hlnsulmaim, the rise and 
fall'of dynasties is to ho traced. excliisivoly^ from coins and 
inscriptions, through tho researches of antiquarians, ivhoso 
conjectures differ so ^yidely from each other that their 
theories cannot as yet bo accepted with implicit confidence. 
Tho chronology of tho Hindoos consists of astronomical 
poriods, and the Buccessivo ages of tho world are made to 
con’cspond ivith tho conjunctions of tho heavenly bodies, 
and aro divided into four periods. Tho first, or sutijwjoog, 
is therefore, said to have oxtondod to 1,728,000 years ; the 
second, or ireta joog, to 1,296,000 ; tho third, or.- dwajmr. - 
joog,- to 864,000 ; and tho fourth, or indco joog, is predicted 
to last 432,000 years; of which 4500 have already expired. • 
, The periods of the first three joogs may therefore bo dis- ■ 
missed as altogether imaginary, while the commcnccmcat , 
of the fourth, or present age, corresponding, as it . does to a ■. 
certain extent, with tho autiicnticated eras of other nations, 
is entitled to greater consideration. 

Of the original inhabitants of India there is not the > 
faintest record. To distinguish them from their Aryan 
Thoobori. conquorors.it is usual to designate thom Tura- ^ 
ihe'A^im laians, who camo from across the Indus. By. ' 
invnaion. Hindoo -writors they aro described as rakshuBus, 

. usoprs, pisaches, hobgoblins and monstcrii, and it is there* 
fore natural to suppose that they !mnst have offered a sterii , 
resistance' to tho invaders. Some of thorn .doubtless made 
their submission, and it is conjectured that they may have', 
formed tho basis of tho soodra, or servile caste, which was 
probably recruited also from tlio issue of intercourse mth 
the victors. But tho great body of them retreated to the 
forests of the Sono, the Nerbudda, and the Mubahudee, 
arid to tho hills of Sirgooja and Chota Hagpore, and th^ 
are identified with the Bhecis, the Mccnas, the Co'tcs, the .' 
Santals, tho Gonds, and other tribes. . In those inacces- ; 
siblo fastnesses they have continued . to maintain thrir 
primitive barbarism of habits, their . language, and. their 
crude religious observances, ■with little change amidst the 
, revolutions which have convulsed India for thirty centuries. 
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Ai iho prosout time they arc supposed to number 12,000,000. 
Tlio * fair complexioued Aiyans,' fho tiiicesfors of Ibo present 
Hindoo coinmnnitics, nro boHeved io have emigrated in a 
remote age from somo nndclincd region in CentKil Asia, 
from which other tribes swarmed westward, and spreading 
over Europe, laid the ibtindaiion of its present nationalities. 
The only notices we obtain of them nro derived fiem .iho 
Vedus, the most ajicientainl sacred of the Hindoo WTitings, 
and more especially fro7n“'tlio Big Vedn, which, however, 
con.si.sts chietly of the hynUKs nml invocations which wore 
traditionally handed domu Erom them wo gather that 
the original Aryans crossed tho Hindoo Coosh and the 
Indns in search of a settlement^ bringing with them their 
own language, tho Stniscrit, and settled in tho Punjab, tlio 
cradle of Hijtdooism. They were devoted to pastoral and 
agricultural pursuits, worshipped Indra, the god of tho 
firmament, ns the sovereign of the gods, and inferior deilic.s 
as tho j)or.sonification of the powers of nature. They do 
not appear io have had cither idols or iotjiplcs, and there 
was no distinction of castes. 

The ago of tlin Vcdu.s was succeeded by what has boon 
termed the heroic age, when tho Aryan.s extended their 
conquests beyond the narrow limits of the Punjab, nifoot umii. 
and, expanding to the south and the cast, cstal)- miniEin. 
Itslicd kingdoms at Husiinaporo, at Oude, and at [Mithiln, 
under two dj*na.sties, which aro distinguished as the solar 
and lunar races. It is to this period that tho memorable 
events celebrated in the Mubabharut and tho Kamayun 
belong. Tho Aryan conquerors wore of the military caste 
of kshetrij'u.s, nud the brahmins served them as sacrificial 
priests. It has been conjectured that this ago of conquest 
and progression was favonrablo to tho growth of brahmin- 
i^, and that to it belongs tbo large pantheon of gods 
which came into vogue, tho institution of caste, and tho 
introdnetion of nninial sacrifices. Tho brahmins graduall}’ 
advanced their pretensions to a divine origin, and to divine 
authority, and at length brought tho kshetriyus under 
their .yoke, and assumed not only supremac}' over rajas and 
princes, like Pope Hildebrand, but represented even the 
deities of the Yedic Aryans as subordinate to them. 

Of the events of tho heroic age, onl}- two have been res- 
cued from oblivion, in the immortal epics of tho Mnha- 
hharntand the Ramaynn. These aro, the great TheMuSt- 
war. of the two branches of tho Innar race, and thanit. 
the expedition of Ramu, a sovereign of the solar race to 

' 
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the Deccan and Ceylon. The- scene of ■warfare in -the 
Jfnhabhamt lies in the neighbottrhood of Delhi, -while the 
kingdom of Damn lay farther south, and it is natnrarto . 
conclude that the one preceded the other in point of time. 
The story of the Mnhabhamt runs thus: The city of 
1400 Hustinapore, about sixty miles distant from .Delhi, -was 
governed by the kihg Pandoo, -who in a hunting excumon 
■wounded two deer with his arrows, on which they 
snmed their hatnral shape, and sprahg up as a brahmin 
and his wife.. The. brahmin inflicted a curse on himi, of 
which he died soon after, lea'ving five sons, who were 
designated the Pandoos. The blind brother of Pandoo, 
Dhritnrastu, was then placed on the throne, and his ■vHfc 
gave birth to a progeny of sons, who are called the- 
Kooroos. The cousins were educated together in the 
royal palace, but a feeling of jealousy arose between Too^ . 
disteer, the eldest of the Pandoos, and Dooryu^uh, the 
eldest of the Kooroos, which resulted in the banish- 
ment of the former to a city, usuaEy identified with Alla- 
habad. There the Kooroos still plotted the destruction ‘ of 
their relatives, and they were fain to escape to the jungle. ' 
At this period the raja of Punchaln, which cannot, however, 
be identified, allowed his daughter Drupudee to perform 
the simyumburu, that is, to make choice of a husband for '' 
herself ; and he proclaimed a great tournament, not differ- 
ing greatly from the tournaments of the middle ages in 
Europe. A pole was* fixed in the ground, on the top of 
which was placed a golden fish, and beneath it a revolving 
wheel, and it was proclaimed that whoever snccccded in 
directing the aiTOw through the wheel and piercing the 
eye of the fish, should -win the queen of beauty. The plain 
was covered -with the pavilions of noble and princely suitors . 
and their splendid equipages Jihd retinue; and, among 
them appeared the five Pandoos, in the humble guise of 
■ brahmins. One of them, Drjoon, with his bow of * celestial 
•virtue,’ pierced the eye of the fish, and Drupudee threw the 
garland round his neck and led , him away. - Her father, 
however, considered himself disgraced by an ignoble 
alliance with a brahmin, but was oveijoycd when ho dis- 
covered that the victor was of the noble race of the kshb- 
triyns. .In accordance with the practice of polyandry 
■winch appears to have been prevalent at the time, she be- 
came the wife at once of the five brothers. 

The Pandoos returned to Ilnstinaporc in triumph, 
aJid the blind old king offered to divide his kingdom 
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between, tliem and his ■ omi family, and they proceeded to 
the site of the present- Delhi, and having over- .Thobatoeof 
come the aboriginal inhalritants erected the 
city of Indruprastha. They were suocessM in ® 
extending their territory and popular in governing it,, and 
Toodistheer, in. the pride . of his heart, determined to offer a 
royal sacrifice, as an assertion of his supremacy. Dooryu- 
dhnn, the eldest son of the king, envious of the glory ac- 
quired by his cousin, invited him to a gambling match, 
the ruling passion and the vice of the kshetriyus. In an 
evil hour Toodistheer accepted the challenge, and staked in 
succession, his kingdom, his, brothers, himself, and his wife, - 
and lost them all. The condition of the game was that the 
losing party should go into exile in the countiy for twelve 
years and for one year in the ciiy. The Pandoos submitted 
to this injunction, and having -wandered the prescribed 
period in the forest, visiting the hermitages of the holy 
sagesj determined to demand the restoration of their share 
of- the kingdom. Dooryudhun haughtily refused their 
reqnesf^ and they resolved to assert their right by arms. 
The contest was one between cousins for the possestion of a 
quantity of land, which, since their capitals lay within sixty 
^es of each, must have been of very limited’ extent, but 
the poet has given loose to his imagination, and princes from 
the remotest parts of Indio, from regions then unknown to 
the Aryans, are brought upon the field, and the number 
said to have been engaged exceeds in number all the 
present inhabitants of the -globe ; the chariots and ele- 
phants are reckoned by millions ; the plain overflows with 
rivers of blood,' and whole armies are destroyed by a single 
talismanio weapon. The battle doubtless formed one of 
the most memorable events of that early period of society, 
and it was px’eserved in tradition and commemorated in 
ballads, and, a thousand years after, elaborated into an 
epic poem of a hundred thousand couplets, by the illustrious 
-Vyasu- The conflict, which is said to have raged for eigh- 
teen days, ended in the triumph of the Pandoos. Yooms- 
theer. -was installed raja at Hustinapore, and celebrated his 
. victpiy by the proud sacrifice of the horse, the emblem of 
universal sovereignty. He and his brothers and their 
common wife eventually assumed the character of devotees, 
and disappeared in the Himalaya. The real hero of the 
Muhabharut was Krishna, the son of a cowherd, who 
established his kingdom at Dwarka, on the western coast, 
married 16,000 -wives, and was slain at the fountain , of the 
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lotxis by tbe irrepressible Bheels. He was deified after 
bis death, and placed second in tbe Hindoo triad of; tbe 
brabminical tbeogony, wbicb was not completely organised . 

■ till centnries after the events of the Mnhabharut. The - 
object of tbe epic was to identify bim, wbon bis worship 
. wasintrodubed, with those transactions wbicb were, among . 

tbe most cherished recollections of tbe Aryan race, as an • 

■ incarnation of the deity. 

Between the events commemorated in tbe Mnhabhamt 
and tbe .Eamaynh the Aryans wonld appear to have' burst 
Thb the boundary of their original settlement and ex- 
Unmayun. tended their conquests , 'to the Boutb and the east, • 
B.O. and to have established two Idngdoms, the one at Uyodhyu, 
i20C or Oude, and the other at Mithila, both designated by way 
• of distinction the solar race. The order .of events in the 
Ramayunmay be thus epitomized Ramu, the; hero of the 
poem and an incarnation of the deity, was the' eldest. of ' , 
the four sons of Dnshuruthu, the Idng.bf Ohde. Juntika, ' 
the sovereign of the neighbouring kingdom . of Mithila, had ■ 
a beautiful daughter, Seeta, whom' he proniised to bestow . 
on tbe prince who'could bond the bow with which the god 
Soeva had destroyed the other gods, and.'whiclv was pre- 
served as an heirloom in the r^oyal armoury: Ramu broke . 
the bow in the midst and won the princess. ; The marriage .■ 
ceremony was performed by the raja himself, and not by 
the priests. Ramu returned to Oude, and. was ap- ■ 
pointed heir appai'Cnt ; but the raja’s second -vrife, who -had *. 
gained his affection by. her beauty, was anxious to obtain 
tiio.throne for her' own son, Bhariitn, and persuaded her 
uxorious husband to consent to the banishment of Ramu. 

On the morning fixed for his installation ho was 'con^ 
strained to quit the royal palace 'with his wife and his . 
brother Lukshmunu, and he proceeded into the forest, from- , 
hermitage to hermitage, and terminated his wanderings at 
Hassik on the Godavery, whore, ho erected a hut. Thb 
sister of Ravunn, the king of Lunka, or Ceylon; called also 
Taprobanc, or the island of Ravunn, passing by the bower, 
was struck with the. beauty of Ramu, and onden'ronred to 
prevail on him to desert Seeta, and marry her, Hori offers 
were rejected 'with scorn, when she rushed upon Seeta and 
. threatened to devour her, on which Lukshmunu, at the 
request of Ramu, cut off her ears and nose. She returoed 
to Ceylon, and in revenge for the injury she had sustained, 
persuaded her brother to carry off the lovely Seeta. Ra- 

vunu, desoiibod as a monster with ten heads and twenty 
• ( ' * 

/' 
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arms, assmned fclie form of a mendicant and appeared before ' 
tbe berinitage, and having caused his brother to take the 
form of a deer, and decoy the two brothers after him, seized 
upon Seeta . and carried her off through the air in his 
chariot to Ceylon. -Bamu having discovered the place of 
her concealment, assembled an army of tlie -wild inhabitants 
of the south, probably the aborigines, poetically described as 
bears and monkeys, nhdei’ , their sovereign Soogreevu, and 
his general Hunooman, subsequently deified as the great 
baboon, and proceeded to the island. He spanned the 
straits between it and the continent with a bridge, and 
after' many severe conflicts recovered Seeta and slew 
Bavnnu. But as she had resided in the palace of 
Ravunu she was required to submit to the ordeal of fire to 
testify, her puidty, and the poet affirms that after she had 
ascended the pile, the thi’ee hundred and thirty millions of 
gods, assembled in the heavens to behold the scene, and the 
god of fire arose from the flames, and bearing Seeta on his 
knees presented her, ..to her husband. They returned in 
triumph to Oude, and Bamn was installed raja. The epic 
is so intermingled at every turn with the grotesque fancies 
of mythology, tind the agency is so constantly, described as 
rapernaturah • that it is dimcnlf to eirtract from it the 
-germs of historical truth on which it was based. But’ it- 
-appears clear that it indicates the first expedition of tbe 
Aryans to the Deccan, that the southern division of it was 
stiU peopled with the aboriginps, and that the island of 
Ceylon was the seat of a higher civilisation, probably 
' wafted from Egypt. It led to no pennanent conquest, as 
the army of monkeys and bears which aided Bamn,* after 
accompanying him in triumph to his capital, returned to 
their forests, and we hear no more of them on the' page 
of, histoiy till they had been transformed into orthodox 
Hiadoos. It must not be forgotten that the poem was 
composed ten centuries after the events it celebrates, when 
• brahniinism was consolidated into a dominant system, 
which it was intended to support. 

Next to the Vedus, the Code of Munoo is the most im- u 
portant of the Hindoo shasters. It embodies the ancient 9 
religions traditions, ■«) which additions were made 
from century to century, and which were col- ' ' 

lected, as it is said, by Vyasu. It gives us the constitution 
of a Hindoo commonwealth when the brahmins had com- 
-pletely superseded the ancient authority of the kshetriyns 
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and ontabliBhod roligiouH dopoiiiem in ilic stato 'sucli as no 
. pricstbood has over onjoj’cd. The ancient and simple worship 
of the VoduB was supplanted by an olnborato system of . 
ceremonies and by animal sacrifices. ' , Ramn, Krishna, 
and other gods, who subsequently became popular, arc not 
mentioned with rcveronco or with disapprobation. . There ‘ 
is no intimation of regular orders, or of the immolation- ' 
of widows. Brahmins eat beef and flesh of all kinds, 
and intermarry with women of inferior, castes, and various 
other praoticcs are permitted which would at the present 
day entail excommunication. The stylo is lc.ss rngged 
than that of the Vedns, but not so polished as that of the 
epics ; and the date of its compilation is generally fixed at 
900 n.c. 


SECTION n. 

FTIOM THE AOE OF BOODDHO TO THE MAHOMEDAK INVASION.': 

The next event of importance in the ancient history of 
India is the appearance of Booddhu, or SakhyaMbonee, as 
the great reformer of religion and morals^ He 
was bom of a princely Aryan family of kshetriyn 
parents in the year 598 B.O. He resided with .his own 
family till his twenty-eighth year, when, disgusted with < 
the decay of i-eligion and the spread of superstition, he 
retired from society and passed many, years in constructing 
his system of religion and philosophy. He repudiated the .... 
entire system of ' caste, and thus rendered his doctrines 
' acceptable to those who had suffered from it, while it made 
the .brahmins his irreconcilable enemies. He rejected the 
whole pantheon of the Hindoos, and endeavoured to bring 
back his countrymen to the simplicity of the Vedus: ; The 
priesthood, instead of being an hereditary caste, was .re4. - 
cniited from the various ranks of society, and boimd by a . • • 
vow of celibacy, and required to relinquish the pleasm’es of , 
sense. He obtained many disciples before his death, which 
is fixed,at 543 B.O., hnt it was not till two cehtnries later, 
that booddhism beoaine the religion of, the state. 
preservatiori and worship of relics was one of the dwrin- 
gnishing features of his creed. Eight cities are '^d, to 
"have contended for Iris remains, and the dispute was at • 
■length settled by distribniang them in various provinces 
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The;niost sacred of these relics was the tooth, which was 
at length assigned to Orissa, and magnificently enshrined 
on the spot where snbseqnently arose the Hindoo temple 
of Jugoi’nath, and it remained there,- with some interrup- 
tions, for nearly a. thousand years. 

The first authentic record we possess of any invasion of b,c. 
India is that of Darius, king of Persia, who was seated on 621 
the throne 521 B.O., and extended his conquests inmaionoi 
.Jrom the Circcian Sea to the Indus. Dpon a re- Darins. 
port of the wealth of the countiy from his admiral, Scylas, 
who constructed a fleet on the higher portion of that river 
and sailed doim to the sea, he despatched an expedition to 
India and annexed several of its provinces to his great 
empire. The extent of his conquests it is impossible to 
trace, but his Indian possessions must have been of no 
small magnitude since they were considered more valuable 
than any other satrapy, and are said to have furnished one- 
third of the revenues of the empire, and were paid in gold. 

Two centuries after, Alexander the Great, the greatest 
n^itaty and political genius of antiquity, if not of any age, 
subverted the Persian empire, and sweeping 
through its provinces in Central Asia, took pos- Aiomnaer 
session ' of Afghanistan. He advanced through . 

.'its terrific defiles, and encountered the same stem resist- , 
ahee from its wild highlanders which, for more than 
twenty centuries they have opposed to every intruder. 327 
He crossed the Indus, as generally supposed, at Attock, 
and entered the Punjab, where he received the submission 
of one of its princes, and -was hospitably entertained by 
another. But Porus, whose dominions stretched east- 
ward to the Jhelum, oflered a more determined resistance ... 
to his aims than he had experienced since he left Macedonia ; ' 
and, by a singular coincidence, it was in the same region 
that the English,' twenty-two centuries later, met with a 
more formidable opposition than they had encountered 
throughout the conquer of India for a century. The 
chivalty of Poms fought with the same gallantry as the 
troops of the Khalsa, but they could not withstand the 
vetCTj},ns of Alexander, and, after an engagement as obsti- 
nate as Eerozeshuhur or Sobraon, that high-minded prince 
gracefully submitted to the superiority of his conqueror, 
and was treated by him with his habitual generosity. 
Alexander now heard of the great Gangetic kingdom of 
Mugudu, the king of which, it was reported, could bring 
80,000 cavahy, and 000,000 infentry, and 9,000 elephants 
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into the field, and be became impatient to plant his ensigns ‘ 

’ • ■ - oh the battlements of its splendid'capital, Palibothra. - But' 
j> . on reaching the banks of- tho..Beyas, Ms- troops, ■vyom out; 
with the fatigues and ■wounds ' of eight campaigns, refused . 
to advanoe any farther,. He othploycd menace and flattery , 
by turns, , but nothing could shake their resolution, ■ and -he • ' 
was obliged- to make tliat river the term of his conquests. 
He caused a flotilla., to be constructed on the Indus, and 
transported his Army down to the sea-coast, not, however, ■ 
without serious opposition from toe Malli, the inhabitants 
. . ■ of Mooltan. . Ho had fully resolved to return to India with 

a body of fresh troops, but ho -died of fever caught in toe 
’b.c. - marshes of Babylon at the early ago of thirty-two. -.iffiB 
. 324 name does not appear ■ in any Hindoo record, which only 
shows their .imperfect character, but it is a household; word , 
in Central Asia, and his fame was widely diffused .through . 
India by the Mahomedans, among whom he is esteemed one 
of thq-&*st of heroe.?, and it was carried far and wide with • 
too stream of their conqnostsj and toe distant islander of 
Sumatra and Java may bo. found extolling toe exploits of 
toe mighty Seconder. . — ■ 

The most important kingdom at this period iii Hindostan 
was that of Mugudu, designated by the Greek histonans, 
Thoktag. that of the Prasii, the capital of which was PaU- 
domot * bothra, supposed to be the modern Patna. ' It 
Mugudn. , probably founded about the, sixth century 

before our cr.a, by a. colony of Tartars, or Scythians, de- 
nominated the Takshuk or Hagas, the serpent. dyniisfy, so" 
called from the worship of snakes which . they introduced, ■ . 
and which , has never been eradicated. About the .time of ; 
the Macedonian . invasion, the throne was, occupied by 
‘ Hundu. He was^^ assassinated by his minister,. . Ghundra- . 
gooptu — called by toe Greek historians, Sandracottus — a- 
man of ignoble birth but of extraordinary genius, who had - 
measured swords with A.loxandBr the Great under Porus, 
and who now' seized the threfne and eislablished the. 
Mauryan. dynasty. The empire.' of Alexander after his 
death was partitioned among, his marshals, and the prq- 
- -vince of Babylon, in which was included Ins oastorr po.B- =..• 
sessions, fell to the lot of Selouous, one of .'the ablest and 
■ most enterprising .of them. He determined to carry out . 
too ambitious projects of bis master, and advanced ^th a 
large army into the Gangetio provinces, where lie was 
opposed by Ohundra-gooptu with tbo whole strength, of 
Mugudn. According to the Greek histoHans ho was vie- 
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torions, l)nfc it if? diiiionlt lo reconcilo tliis nssortion "with 
tlio fact recorded by Iheinsolvef?, tlint Sclcncns concluded n 
treaty witli him and ceded all his conquests eMt of the 
Indus for an annual tribute of fifty elephants. Mega- 
stbeneSj an eminent philosopher, wns appointed his repre- 
sent ativo at the court of Palibotbrn, and it is from the 
fragments of his writings which hare come down to us 
that we gather anj' knowledge of the state of northern 
India at that period. It is said to have been divided into 
a bundx*ed and twenty principalities. ' Ohundra-gooptu was 
succeeded by his sou ]iIit.ra-gooptn, a man of the same large 
and liberal views as his father, ntid it was under their 
enlightened administration that the couutiy attained its b.o. 
highest prosperity. Highways were constructed from the 300 
capital to the Indus, in one direction, and in the other to 
Broach, then the groat omporimn on the western coast, 

■with caravansoras at convenient intervals. Their dominion • 
extended to the sca-coast at Ganjam on tho west, around 
the hay to Aracnn on the cast. They gave especial on- 
conrageinent to commoroc, and llioir snbjects embarked in 
raariHmc enterprises, crossed the bay of Bengal, and 
founded colonics in Java and the other islands of the 
Archipelago, into which they introduced tho Hindoo religion 
and fhe Pali language, tho classicjil •variety of the Sanscrit. 

Asoka, the grandson of Chnndra-gooptn, who ascended 
the throne 2G0 B.C., stands forth as tho most distinguished . 
prince of this period, tho glory of the Slanryan 
d^masty. His dominions extended from Orissa 
to tlie Indus, and iiicladed provinces both in the Deccan 260 
and in Afghanistan, Tlio boundaries of this great kingdom 
were marked by stone colnmns, many of wlfich are stall 
extant. His edicts were engraved on the face of rocks, 
and on laU, or pillars, in various localities from the bay of 
Bengal to the Himalaya and Pesbawur ; and a permanent 
record has thus been preserved of the great events of bis 
reign. He established courts of justice, arid abolished the ' • 

. pnuishment of death. He promoted the progress of ci'vili- 
sation, and gavo a new impulse to commerce. Breaking 
through tho isolation of the brahminical system — which 
stall contannes after tho lapse of more than twenty cen- 
turies to fetter the native mind — he established a friendly 
interconrso -with Greece and Egypt, and it is to this 
connection that we trace the introduction of stone 
architecture and of sculpture into India, which was totally 
unkno'wn before his time. Some of the temples were 
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' excavated in the rock, and others erected on the plain.' 

■ Of these, the most magnificent is the shrine at. Sanchi, 
commenced in 225 B.C. Asoka embraced the booddhist 
'creed, and made it the religion' of the state. A great . 
booddhist synod "was held soon after, and. reli^ous mis- , 

, sions "were despatched to Tibet, China, Cambodia, Siam , 
and Ceylon j and the creed vras extensively difiused beyond 
the. limits of India. -He died in 226 B.C., after a reign of 
thirty-seven years, and -with him sank the grandeur of the . 
dynasty, -which has the peculiar merit of having produced - 
three illustrious princes in succession. - It was. succeeded 
in 188 B.O. by the dynasty of the Sungas, which, though of 
-limited duration, was distinguished by the erection! of 
another series of booddhist temples and monasteries. ' ' 

The establishment of booddhism as the religion .of; the , . 
state, deprived the brahminical hierarchy of their ascend- - 
The ugni aucy. The Hindoo annalists assert that ignorance : 
Koois. .and infidelity had overspread' the land^ the 
sacred books were trampled' under foot, and mankind had • 
no refuge from the monstrous brood- 7 -of - booddhists. The . 
holy sages, dwelling on Mount Aboo, carried their com- . 
plaints to the father of creation, who was floating, oh a ' 
hydra in the sea of curds. He commanded them to return 
to. the sacred mount and- recreate the race of the kshetri- 
yus, whom their oivn champion 'Fooroosram had fomerly 
annihilated. The fountam of fire was purified by irater 
' from the Gkinges, and each of the four gods who accom- < 
panied them formed an image, and cast it into the fire, 
upon which there sprang up the four men who afterwards 
became the .founders of ]^jpoot greatness. They wfere , 
sent forth to combat the monsters, who were slain m great , 
numbers ; but as they fell on ' the gi’ound, fresh demons 
arose, when the gods stopped the renewal of the race by . • 
drinlmg up the blood. This allegory, independent of. the 
flattery it is intended to convey to the! royal houses of 
Rajpootana, o-vidently points to so'me political, revolution, 
which, checked the progress of booddhism and restored 
to a certain degree the power of the brahmins. But booddh- 
ism continued for more than ten centuries to divide-- the 
allegiance of princes and people at difierent eras and. in . 
different provinces, -with the creed of Munoo, andfirom time 
to time we have notices of booddhist ■ soveroi^s who 
brought all the resources of the state to the support of their 

About the year 629 A.D.,Huenrtsang, a Chinese booddhmt 
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teaTelled throngK. the continent of India, in . order to 
visit its yarions. shrines. In his travels, which* have been 
preserved in the Chinese language, he stotes that while he 
found the creed in a state of decay in Some provinces, he 
found it flonrishing and dominant in Ounouge, in 
Mugudu, in Malwa and in Surat. About the otBooddh- 
eighth century of our 01 ®, the booddhists appear 
to have been subjected to a more implacable proscription 
than they had experienced for many centuries by Shunkur 
Achaijyu, a brahmin reformer; and from, that time they 
.decayed rapidly, and they entirely disappear from India 
soon after the iirvasion of the Mahomedans, while they 
increased and multiplied in the Indo-Chinese nations and 
in China, and the creed is at the present time professed by 
a larger number, than the votaries of Hindooism. 

' About the year 66 B.C. the Andhra dynasty obtained 
possession of the throne of Mugudu, and flourished till 436 
A.D. Their dominion extended into the Deccan, iheAnaro 
with Warungul for their capital, and Oojein. as 
the great metropolis of their power in the north. The 
founder of the dynasty, Vikrum-adilya, .was the most illus- 
trious and powerful monarch of the age; his memory 3 . 0 , 
continues to be cherished with profound veneration, and 67 
the era he established is still current. He was a muni- 
ficent patron of liteiuture,' and encouraged the resort of 
the .learned to his court from all parts of India by princely 
donations. The classic wiiters of that Augustan age have 
exhausted the resources of flattery in his praise ; indeed, 
the extravagance of their panegyrics has induced some 
Indinu antiquarians to regard him as a myth. Some of 
the most exquisite productions in the Sanscrit language 
' were compiled under his auspices. It was about tins 
.period, a century or so before the Christian era, 
that India appears to have_ attained its greatest J^o^^Smis. 
literary eminence, and the highest stage of civili- 
sation it has ever reached. At a time when the 
western colony from the cradle of the Aryan race, W'hich 
is supposed to have migrated to Europe and formed the 
• aborigines of Great Britain and Gaul, of Germany and 
Scandinavia, was surrk in barbarism, the eastern stream of 
colonists, in India, had cultivated the science of law, of 
grammar, of. astronomy, and of algebra, and had dived into 
the subtleties of philosophy and metaphysics. The}' had 
made their classic language, the Sanscrit, the most perfect 
and refined medium for the communication of thought, and 
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enrichod it •witli poetry, .•whidi has enchanted every, succeed' . 
iiig generation. But with all this high onitivation, they , 

• neglected one of the most important branches of human 
Neglect of knowledge, that, of history. The Pooranus, .of 
history. which the earliest is placed in 800. A.n., are the 

. only treatises whioh protend to anything like an historical 
character ; but they furnish us with little beyond a' bawon 
record of, royal .races .and rulers, none , of which, however, 

• can . be iniplicitly depended . upon. The most laborious 
researches, of .antiquarians have only resulted in deducing . 
&om half-defaced coins and servile inscriptions- a chrono,- 
logical series of dynasties and princes, with here and there 
a fact, of little interest, and of no practical utility to the , 

■ student of history. It is idle for him to fancy that' ho has , 
gained much, if any, valuable knowledge when he has 
simply loaded his memory avith an empty cataloguo • of 
genealogies. Tet the ton centuries preceding the arrival 
of the Mahdmedans present little else, and a cursory 
glance at the date and locality of successive dynasties' is ' 
all that the student can desire. 

; Eastward of the Andhra dominions lay the great kingdom - 
of Bengal, containing the estuary of the Gangetic valleyj 
Tin con- with the aucient and magnificent city of flour,- 
. or Luoknoutee for its capital. It whs- governed, 
Bengal. first, by the booddhist dynasty of Pal, and then 
by the Hindoo dynasty of Son. "While booddhisni -was the. 

. - religion , of . the state, Hindooism fell into decay,, and 
Adisoor, the founder of the Seu family, sent to Ounouge, the .• 
sanctuary of the Hindoo creed, for five sound and pure 
brahmins, who became the ancestors of the present brhh- 
mimcal communities of Bengal. ' They wore accomparaed 
by fi-ve attendants, from whom the kaynsts, or writer 
caste, the second in dignity, are descended. The Sen 
dynasty -was on the throne when the Mahornedans in 1192, 
A.D. conquered .the country. Shortly before the Ohiistian;' 
Cashmero: ' ora Cashmere was invaded by a tribe of Tartars, 

thoQnn'- , wliich was displaced by a dynasty, of Gundurvus. 

dnryitt. They Were booddhists, arid under a long suct . . 
cession of kings, contributed the most celebrated struptures 
to the architecture of India. They appear to have en-', . 
joyed extensive dominion, as some of their grandest edi- ., 
ficos wore erected on the Kistn'a in the Deccan. ^ They arc 
Hn.ifl to have invaded Ceylon, hut their succession cannot 
be traced beyond 622 A.D. 

In the first century before the Christian era; Nahapan : 
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establisbed .the djnasiy of tlie Shahs in Snrat, on the 
■westom const. They oio snpposed either to have iho 
been a Parthian tribe, who invaded India through of Snrnt: 
Sinde, or Persians of the Sassaninn race. They - adopted 
the creed of Booddhu,'and to the founder is attributed 
the excavation and the constraction of the wonderful cave 
temple of Karlee between Bombay and Poona. They 
were conquered about 818 by the BuUabhisi who are lite. 
wise designated the Groopfcns, and who; would appear to 
have extended their power over a large portion of northern 
India. 'The second monarch of the line is said to have 
.overran, Ceylon, but no traces of them are to be found 
after 525. 

During this period of ten centuries, northern India was 
parcelled out among various dynasties, of whom Mr. 
Elphinstdne, in his valuable history, enumerates 
no fewer than eleven ; Mugudn, Ounouge, Mithila, kingaoms'of 
Benares,- Delhi, Ajmei'e, Mewar, Jeypore, 
Jessnlmere, .Sinde and Cashmere. . Of the 
piunces of these kingdoms some claimed the dignity of 
,Muharaj-adliecraj, or emperor of India; but however ex- 
Ibnsite may have been their conquests, it is much to be 
doubted whether any of them ever succeeded in ‘bringing 
all India under one umbrella,’ as the Moguls and the Eng- 
lish have since done. Eegal vanity doubtless induced some 
of them to assume the appellation of ‘ Lords Paramount’ 
.on their coins and inscriptions, but on examining the most 
accurate list of the claimants to that lofty title, that of Mi’, 
-Pergusson, we find that in tlie brief space of two hundred 
and forty-three years no fewer than ten monarchs arro- 
gated it to themselves in Malwa, in Cunonge, in Surat, and 
even in the obscure state of Kulyan in the Deccan ; ' and in 
some cases there is only a period of twenly years given for 
the acquisition of this universal sovereignty. 

; .'The early .history of the Deccan is involved in even 
^eater obscurity than fbat of Hindostan; At the period 
of the expedition of Bamn the inhabitants in the The 
lower Deccan are described as bears and Deccan, 
inonkeys ; but at the extreme south of the peninsula, as he 
approached Ceylon, he entered the continental possessions 
of its king, Bavunu, and came in contact with a higher 
civilisation than that of the Aryans. At a subsequent 
period — some suppose nine or ten centuries before the 
Christian era — -we find even the land of the bears and the 
monkeys peopled with a civilised race, which is commonly 
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Bupposod to liavo entered India tlirongli Sinde and spread 
•over the Deccan. To distingnisli tliom from the Aryan colo- 
nists of EBndostan they are generallj' designated Dravidian, 
and their language, the Tamul, attained a high state of cul- 
jw Boperior tare, and wasonrichedwtha noble uteraturo-^and 
literature, -that by somo of the servile class — ^Ipng before the 
Sanscrit, with which it has no affinity, had attained perfee* 
tioii: Surrounded on all sides, except the north, by' the 
sea, a constant intcrconrse was maintained with Greece 
and Egypt, and. this may have contributed to the early 
civilisation of the pcninsnla. The most ancient and au- 
thentic history of the Deccan records the existence of two 
dynasties, that of the Pandyas, which was first in point of 
tmo, and that of the Gholas, which was the most powor- 
PandyM and ful. The Capital of the Pandyas, after two re- ' 
Ohoiaa. jnovalsi was fixed at Madura, and its dominion, 
lay along the Malabar coast. The kingdom of the Gholas, 
which some identify with Coromandel, was founded by an 
emigrant from Hindostah who established ’ his capital at 
Ganchi, or Oonjoveram-,- ' and eventually removed it to 
TcUngnna Tanjore. Of tho histoiy’ of Tolingana, no reliable 
record's arc extant, but about, the eleventh 
BuiEyrui. BoUal dynasty obtained paramount 

power in this division of tho count^. Another dynasty 
also rose to distinction in the north of the Deccan j.deno- 
ihinatod the . OLalukyas, and their capital was eventually 
established at Kulyan, in the territory now belonging to 
the Nizam. In' .their inscriptions . they claim to have 
bronght under subjection the Gholas and Pandyas in the 
south, and the Andhras of 'W’arungnl in the north, and 
there is reason to holiove that for some time they may have 
been without a rival in . the Deccan. The dynasty snbr 
sisted till 1182 A.D., when it was subverted by the Jadpws 
of Deoghnr, the modem . Dowlutabad. Of the iMahrattas 
ThoMah- .on ' the western coast ^only two facts can' be- 
rattasana traced; the existence of Tagara,' a gr^t empo-' 
tho Ooriyas. jji .fcjig .{jimc of the Romans, and of Salivabnn, • 

the king of some unknown province, who was a bitter 
persecutor of tho booddhists, and. who is romombered«'only 
by lus era, which prevails thronghont tho Deccan, Of 
Orissa nothing is known before tho introduction ofbooddh- 
ism, except that tho country was a marsh, and the people ‘ 
‘ barbarous and as black as crows.’ The tooth of Booddhu,' 
tho most sacred of his relics, was, in the distribution of his 
remains, allotted to this kingdom, and his - creed appears' . 
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to have predominated in it for ten contnnes, daring •svHicU 
tliCf rocks were studded with shrines and monasteries. It 
was sabjoclod to varion-s invasions by sea and land, and on 
one occasion tlio prcciou.s tooth wa.s conveyed for safety to 
Ceylon, of vidiich it has ever since been, in one sense, the 
pallndinin. The Ivc.sari dyiin.sty sapenseded the hooddhist 
inpnarchs in 478, and established the snjtrcmacy of Hin- 
dooisni, of which they were the ardent devotees. They en- 
joyed power for more than six centuries, which seem to 
Imve been passed in little else bnfc in building temples and 
founding religious comniuiiitio.s. The country wascovertxl 
with Fcltlenlcnt.s of brahmins, of whom ten thou.snnd were 
iutrodneed from Cmiougo. llhoohancshnr h£e.ame the 
ecclc-sinslical inetropoli-s of Orissa, and was crowded with 
seven tlumKand lemple.s, in honour of Seevn, le.sB than a 
tenth of which remnin, hut they are sufTiciont to alte.st 
the zea^ and tho tasti* of that religlon.s dynasty. 
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CHAPTER . H 


SECTION I. 

INTBODUOTION OP MAIIOMEDANISM — TnB OHUZNI DYWASTT. 

A.T>. Mahomed was born at Mecca, in Arabia, a,d, 569, and a1 
509 tbe ago of forty announced himself as a prophct, coratnis- 
BtM of uta. sionod by tbo Almighty to convert the human race 
homedau to the ‘ true faith ’ by the agency of the sword 

power. gg obtained many proselytes in his native in-nfl 

by ins genius and eloquence, and, having raised an army of 
Arabs to subjugate the surrounding nations to his creed 
and his power, commenced that career of conquest which 
was pursued by his successors with unexampled vigour and 
rapimty. Province after province and kingdom after king- 
dom succumbed to them,, and before the close of a century 
they had, conquered Egypt, Syria, Northern Africa, and a 
part of Spain. Persia was prostrate before them, and they 
were advancing towards Cabul. , A few years after the 
death of Mahomed, the Caliph Omar founded Bnssoraj at 
705 the estuary of the Tigris, and his generals, were enabled 
tx> to make descents upon Sinde and Beloochigtan by sea. 
715 ITnder the, Caliph Walid, between 705 and ?15 A.D., that 
provinqe.was entirely subjugated, and, the banner of the 
crescent was planted on the .turrets of Mooltan. About 
the same period the MahomedaSis advanced into Central 
-Asia, and overran the country north of the Oxns. The 
general of the Caliph, Mahomed ben Cossim, likewise con- 
711 . qnered the kingdom of Guzerat’.and eventually advanced 
to Chittbre, the capital of Rajpobtana, when the gallant 
yonnjg Bapp’a placed himself at .the head of the Raipbot 
forces, and expelled the invader. ’ On his return from the 
field he was raised to the throne, and founded the- present 
royal , family of - Obdypore. The Rajpoot aunals" record 
that in' the days of Khoman, the grandson .of -Bappa, 
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OWtfcoro was again invaded Mahomed, the governor of 
Kliorasan, when the other princes, in the north hastened 
to his assistance ; and a very patiiotic .description is 
given of the different iTibcs which composed the northern 
chivalry on this occasion. With their aid E^oman was 
enabled to defeat the invader, with whom he is said to . 
have fonght twenty-four- battles. The !Mahomcdans were 
thus expelled from all the territory they had been en- 
deavourmg to acquire for a century and a half, and it was ^ ^ 
not till three centuries after their first invasion that they 75 c 
succeeded in making a permanent lodgment in India, 

The opulent regions of Khorasan and Transoxania, which 
hod been conquered by the Caliphs in the first century of 
thoHcjira — the Mahomedan era, which dates from dynasty 

the flight of iMahomod from Mecca to Medina — ot Ghnzrf. 
continued under their government for about a hundred and 
eighty years ; but after the death of the renowned Haronn- 
al-rashid, the contemporary and friend of Charlemagne, 
the centi^ authority began to decay, and the governors of 
provinces to assume independence. Ismael Samani, a 
Tartar, seized upon Khorasan, Transoxania, and Afghan- 
istan, in 872, and fixed his capital at Bokhara; where his 
dynastj'-T-nsunlly designated that of the Samanidcs — 
continned to reign for about a hnndi’cd and twenty years. 

The fifth prince in descent had a Turkish slave, Aluptngeen, 
a man of courage and good sense, who rose to he governor 
of Khorasan. On the death of his patron ho was consulted 
about tbe cboice of a successor, and having voted against 
the son of the deceased king — who was, however, raised to 
the throne by the other chiefs — be was deprived of bis post 
and retreated ■with a band of trusty followers to Gbiizni, in 
the heart of tho Soliman mountains, where be snccceded in ’ 
establishing bis independence; He bad purchased a slave 
of the name of Subuktugeen in Tartary, in whom he dis- 
: covered great powers of mind, and whom he raised to the 
highest oifices. He stepped into the throne on the death 
of his sovereign, A.D. 976. 

The establishment of a powerful kingdom under a vigor- 
ous nmnarch in the vicinity of tho Indus created no little 
alarm in the mind of Jevpal, the Hindoo sovereign , 

■ 01 the Punjah, and he led aloi'ge army across tbe lecigaiiofc 
river, and attacked Snhaktugeen at Lughman in 
the Cabal passes. On the eve of the engagement a violent 
storm of wind, rain, and thunder swept dovm the valley, 
which alarmed the .superstitious soldiers of Jeyiial to such 
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a degree tliat lie was constrained to sue for an nccommodo- 
tion, wliicli was not granted 'ivitliont tlio promise of a heavy 
payment; but on hearing that his opponent had been obliged 
to march to the westward to- repel an invasion, ho refused to 
fulfil his ongagoriiont, and imprisoned the Idng’s messengers. 
Subuhtiigcon, having disposed of 1)38 enemies, marched 
down to tlio Indus to avenge this poyfidy, .Teypal succeeded 
in enlisting the aid of the ro-jas of Delhi, Ajmoro, Callinger,' 
and Ounougo, a3id advanced ncrosa the Indus with an im- 
menso force, but was again defeated, and the authority o£ 
Ghu7.ni was established up to the banks of the Indus. 

A.». Subuktugeon died in 997, and was succeeded at first by 
007 his son Ismael, and a few mouths after, by his second son, 
the renowned Mahmood of Ghuzni. From his 
Ghittni.*’'' early youth ho had accompanied his father on his 
Htecxpoai- various expeditions, and acqvircd a passion for 
war and groat military experience. Ho ascended 
the throne at the ago of thirty, and became impatient to 
enlarge his dominions, and contemplated with delight the 
glory of extending tho triumphs of his creed in the un- 
trodden plains of India. Ho began his crusade against 
lOOl the Hindoos in 1001, and conducted no fewer than twelve 
expeditions, of more or less importance, against them. Ho 
loft Ghuzni in August; ■ ■ Joypal crossed tho Indus a third " 
time,-. and in tho neighbourhood of Pcshdwur was again 
defeated and captured. Ho was generously released, but 
resigned tho throne to his son Anungpal, and sought death' 
bn a funeral pyre to which be had himself sot fire. Pass- 
ing oyer, several minor expeditions, wo come to the foiurth, 
which was directed against Anungpal, who had instigated 
a revolt against Mahmood in Mooltan, in conjunction with 
six of tho most powerful rajas of tho nprfch. The Hindoos 
again took the fatal resolution of crossing the Indus, and 
were a fourth time defeated with the loss of -20,000 men. ' 
Tho, iiext expedition was a- more plimdoring excursion to 
Hagarooto, a place of peculiar saiibtiiy, and so strongly forti- 
fied 08 to have been made the depository of the wealth of 
the neighbouring princes. . The stoonghold was easily cap- 
tured, and despoiled — according to tho Mahomedan<>bisto- 
riaus — of 700 maunds of gold and silver plate, 200 maunds 
of pure gold ingots, 2,000 maunds of unwought silver^' 
and twenty maunds of jewels. Tho sixth expedition was 
directed against Thanesur, one of tho most, ancient and 
wealthy shiines in India. Anungpal implored Mahmood 
to spare it, but ho made the characteristic reply that, the 
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exterminatiori of idolatry was his mission,; and that his re- 
ward in paradise would .be measured by' his ' success in 
, accomplishing it. All the costly images and shrines, the 
. accumulation of centuries, together with 200,000, captives, 
were ti’ansporied to G-huzni, which began to wear the .ap- 
pearance of a,' Hindoo colony. . ' . . 

■ , After several minor expeditions Mahmood determined to aj}. 
penetrate to the heart of Hindostan, and to plant his 1017 . 
.standard pn'the banks of the Ganges. .With an 
army, it is said, of 20,000 foot, and 100,000 horse, to canonga 
' attracted chiefly from Central Asia by the love Moitra. 

'of adventure an^ the lure of plunder, he burst suddenly . 
bn the city of Ounouge, which had been for centi!iries-.the 
citadel of Hindooism. ' The descriptions given of the mag- 
nificence of the city and the splendour of the court, both by 
Hindoo and Mahomedan writers, stagger our belief, more 
especially when we consider the limited extent of the king-- 
dom. The army of the state is said to have consisted of • 
80,000 men . in , armour, 30,000 horsemen, and 500,000 
infantry ; yet the raja made his submission after a short 
and feeble resistance. Mahmood left it uninjured, and • 
turned hid footsteps to the.great ecclesiastical oily of Muttra, 
the birthplace and sanctuary of the deified hero.Krishnu, 

. filled with shrines, blazing with jewelry. Hpr twenty days 
the city and the temples were given up to plunder, and 
the idols were melted down or demolished. Some of the 
temples were spared for their great solidity or their surpass- 
ing beauly. “ Here are a thousand edifices,” wrote the con- ; 

- queror, “ as firm as the creed of the faithful, most of theih 
. of marble, besides innumerable temples. Such another 

“ city could not be constructed under two centuries.” 

Passing over two expeditions of lesser moment, we come io24 
tp the last and most celebrated, the capture of the shrine 
of Somnath,»the most wealthy and the most re- 
nowned on the continent of India. At the period *<> Sonmath. 
of an eclipse, it is said to “have been resorted to by 200,000 
. pilgidnas. The image was daily bathed with water brought 
from tlie Ganges, 1,000 miles distant. The establishment 
.consisted of 2,000 brahmins, 300 barbers to shave the 
devotees, 200 musicians, and 300 courtezans. To reach 
the temple Mahmood had a painful march of 350 miles 

- across the desert. The raja retreated to the fortified 
temple, and the defenders on the first attack withdrew to ' 
the inner sanctuary, and prostrated themselves before the 

idol to implore its help. The neighbouring chiefs hastened ; , 
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and, according to some authors, for seven days, to indis- ' 

• cmninate slaughter, flame, and ,- devastation. The superb 
' .‘monuments of the Mugs of Ghuzaai -vrere levelled Tvith the 
■ • ground, and the palaces of the nobles sacked and demo- ’ 

lished. , .This- sa-rage vengeance has ^ed an indelible 
stigma on his memoiy, and he in branded by Mabomedan' 
historians as ‘ the incendiary of the -world,’ He was sue- - 
Ghdas-ood. ceeded in 1156 by an 'amiable and- im^cile 
a:d. youth, who was mnrdered -within a twelve- 

1156 month, when Gheias-ood-deen -was iaised to the ^qne, ' 

- and associated his brother Shahab-ood-deen, the reno-whed 
Mahomed Ghoiy, -with bim in the government, the most 

. important fonctiohs of which were left in his hands. The . 

harmony which subsisted between the two brothers for 
' forty-five .years, and the exemplary loyalty which , loo- 
med, though ih possession of the real power of the state, 
continued to manifest towards his brother, in an age , of- 
universal violence, deserve especial commemoration. 

Mahomed Ghory was the real founder of Mahomedan 
power in India, and it may be serviceable to glance at the - 
of tile condition of the Hindoo thrones nortii of the Her- , 
HiriJoo budda on the eve of their extinction. The king- .. 
kingdoms. Cunouge had passed -onder the authority 

• of the Kathore tribe of Rajpoots. The kings of Benares - . 
who professed the booddhist creed had become extinct, 
and the principality had been divided between the rulers 
■ of Cunouge and Bengal. Bengal was independent under the < 
dynasty of the Sens. Gnzerat -was governed by the 
Bhagilas, and the powerful kingdom of Ajmere by the 
Ghohans. The last King of Delhi, Prithee raj, was of the 
Tomara tribe, and he had adopted his grandson, the raja 
of Ajmere, and bestowed his daughter on- him. With' 
the chief of Guzeraffor his'ally, the king of Cunouge -^s - 
engaged in mortal conflict with the king of Delhi; with . 
whom were assodated the rajas of Chittore and Ajmere. f 
The arrogant raja of Cunouge badj’moreover, determined to . 
celebrate the sacrifice of the horse, the emblem of universal 
sovereignty, and this vainglorious assumption was re- , 
Fcnted by half the powers of Hindostan, which was tliM 
divided into two hostile camps, with its rulers engaged in 
deadly hostilities, when the Mahomedan invader was than- ' 
doring at its gates. On the threshold of . this great 
-revolution we pan.se for a moment to notice the -virtue:? of 
Wie'e-T»j ®^cje-T-aj, the last of -the great Hindoo so-vc- 
• .s:*-™- of India. He was of the ancient and 
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tiiue-hououTOl Iribu of. tin* IVmnnras, who Btill continued 
to mlc, inil with dinunished splendour, the kingdom of 
Oojein. Sonled on the throne of VUcrum-nditvo, he resolved ' 
to oiuulato him in the oncouiugctnent- of Htcrnfnro. His 
memory is conseerjitcd hy tho grfttitndo of posiorily, and 
his reign has been immortalised by the genins of poetry. 

■ 3fahomcd Ghory turned his nitoniion to India with all ii,D. 
the vigonr of a young dynasty. In 1170 ho. took the 117C 
province of Oocli, at t he junction of the rivons of Mniiomca 
tho Punjab and fhelnduK, Two years later he ciiory.. 
was dofcMicd in his attempt on Guzerel. Ho subsequently 
oveiTwn Simhj, and look possession of tho two pro- 
vinces of T^looUan and the Punjab, wbicb alone bad 
remained to the lionst! of GJuizni, Avhich thus became 
extinct. Having no longer am' iVlabomodan riv.^! witbin 
the Indn.s, his entire foreo Avas brought, to bear on the 
great Hindoo monarchies. At ibis period tlicre was little 
tT;\cc of the invasion of Slnhmood ; the prosperity of tho 
country was renewed, and it teemed with Avcalfli and 
abounded in temples; but the year li {>8 brought a tom- jjcs 
M.sfc of ,de.solalion Avhich completely overwhelmed the 
Hindoo power in the north. Prithee raj, tho gallant but 
thoughtless king of Delhi, though he had wasted hia 
strength in his struggle with tlio raja of Cunongo and his 
associaic.s, was still nblo to bring a force of 200,000 borso 
into the field Avith a proporlionalo number of foot. The Iavo 
armies joined battle at Tirauri, not far from Thanesur, 
the battic-field of Hindo.stan, Avbcn the king of Ghoro Avas 
comjdotely dcfeafotl, and Avas happy to escjipe A\oth the 
A\*reck of his army acro.ss the Indn.s. 

HaA*ing recruited lii.s army with Turks, Tartars, and 
Afghans, he rccvo.sscd the Indus to Avipu out his disgrace. 

The Hindoos met him on their old and, as they Dcfcatottho 
considered it, fortunato ground, Arith an ang- ninaoos. 
mented force of infantry and cavalry; ISO chiefs rallied 
round the slandai'd ol' DcUii, and tho king sent an 
aiTogant message to Mahomed, granting him permission to 
retire Avithont molestation. Ho replied, Avith apparent 
hniuility, that he was merely his brother’s lieutenant, to 
Avhora he Avould refer their message, and the moderation of 
this reply Avas interpreted as a symptom of Aveakness. 

Tho Cnggar floAvetl betAveon the two armies, and ^lahomcd, 
after having in vain endeavoured to surprise the Hindoos 
by crossing it during Hio night, feigned a retreat, which 
.drew the enemy in confusion after him, when he charged 
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in tho north- vci't, olTen.-tl a nnWt' ri'si'v'oRiV to tlw Mo- 


honioilant:, Detittal foil, without tlio sli'-rhlf'-'t «’!rnvt for it"' 
imU'jwiidcncp. It n'nuiined nttiTi'r Mahomndan ntlr for 
livo ccntm'icii aiul r half, till it 'o-ai trfof^forrt.'il toi a 
linropenR povi-rmnoul hy thp ipsut* of aKiRple haltlo, whirh 
cost- tho cotumerors ouly seventy tnoin Ihithtyan uoIU 
vcretl nji Kmloon to plumicr, ami then fes/.cxl on Gour, the 
ancient capital. He subsequently iRYmied Ilootan nml 
As-iain, hut wns p.allautly repulsed by the hiphlamlcrs, and 
die<l of chagrm on his rotnrn to 15en_pal. 

.Dnrinj: these transactions JlnhoTued inandied njrain-st 
the kiujr of Khavinn, the raodern Khiva, and, though at 
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first victorious, experienced so crusliing a, defeat that it was a.b. 
witli difficulty lie made his way hack to .Ghuzni, itaituof ; 1208 
the gates of which were shut , against him by the 
governor, Eevolts at the same time broke out in India on . ' 
the hews of his reverses. He succeeded eventually in ‘ , 
restoring his authority, and wns returning to his capital, 
when he was murdered on the banks of the Indus by a 
band of Gukkers, who stole unperceivcd into his tent and 120B 
. revenged the loss of a relative in the late war. He 
governed tlie' kingdom forty-nine years, foriy-five in con- 
, jiihction.with his brother, and four after his death. His 
nulitaiy operations in India were on a larger scale, and 
their result was more permanent - than those of Mahmood 
of Gh'uzni; Mahmood attacked the most opulent towns 
and temples and carried their wealth to Ghuzni, It was a 
sudden tornado of spoliation, and when it had passed over, 
the sovereigns recovered their power, and the country re- 
sumed its prosperity* But Mahomed of Ghore in the , 
.course of ten. years completely demolished the Hindoo 
. power, and at the period of his death northern India, from 
the Himalaya to the Herbudda, with the exception ofMalwa, 
had come under a permanent Mahomedan government. I?he 
treasure left by Mahomed is 'stated at a sum which exceeds 

• belief, more particularly the five maunds of jewels. ,Hc had 
no children, and his nephew was proclaimed throughout 
his dominions, and ruled them for six years. On his death' 
there was a general scramble for power between the 
governors of the different provinces, and in 1215 Ghuzni 1218 
was taken by the king of Kharizm, and the dynasiy.of 
Ghore disappeai's from the page of histoiy, 

Kootub-ood-deen, to whose management Mahomed had 
confided his Indian conquests, was invested with the full 
sovereignly of them by his successor, and as- 
snmed the insignia of royalty at Lahore in dynasty. 

1206, from which year the real foundation of 

• Mahomedan power in* India is usually dated. 

The dynasty which he founded is known in history as that 1206 
of the slave kings. He made one expedition across the 
Indns and overcame Eldoze, another of the slaves of 
Mahomed, who had caused himself to be crowned at 
■ Ghtizni, and claimed the submission of Kootnb. Kootub 
. himself was soon after defeated and returned to India, and 
. from- that time forward contented himself with the do- 
, minions he possessed there. To commemorate the cap- 
ture of Delhi, he commenced the magnificent Kootub- 
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iMitmr in ihrit nU.y, wlii«;h \vi»s completed by lii'i .•inenosRor. ' 
He (lied in 1210, Jiftoi' nn indopondentreip^n of five year?.' 

1210 Wiiln Contffil ARia ^v•ttK llio Reoiio of convnlpion created 
by MiO nmbiHon of its diirercni i nlcr.R, and more espcdally. 
jcngjii* by tlio violence of • Mnbomed tlio tnidmlent king 
1210 idiim. of IClmrjzm, its polity wnfi entirely Bubvortod by' 
ibe momorablc imjplion of .TenglnV. Kbnn, He v/as ibo 
petty chief of llio Afoguls, it tribe of nomadic Tartars, 
roaming tvilli their llocbs and hcnl.R on the north of tlio 
great tvall of Cliina. By the ago of forty ho had 03> 
iabliahod hift anlhority over all the triboH, and lair-Rt with 
rcsistloRR force on Chinn, and, after f aching ninety 
cities, obliged the emperor to cede the prnn’ncos north of 
the Tollow River. With an nrmy of 700,000 men he then 
ponred down on tho Afohomndnn principalities of Central 
Asia, and defeated Alnhoiucd of Kharir.in, who is said to 
have left 100,000 dead on the field. From the Caspian 
fica to the banks of tho Indus, tho whole region for more ' 
than a thousand miles wtw laid waste with fire and - 
sword. This tide of desolation which Rwept over the 
country was tho greatest calamity which has ever be- 
fallen tbo family of man. Altbongli Jonghij; Klitiii did not 
invado Inditt, ho gave n predominant iuQueneb to tho 
Moguls, .wlio, after the lapse of throe centuries, wore led 
across tho Indus by Baber, and placed on tbo throne of 
India. 

Kootub was succeeded by bis son Aram, who u'ns de- 
throned within a year, and Altnmsh, his slave and son-in- 
law, was raised to supremo nnihority, which ho 
lu?” enjoyed for twenty-five years. He was occupied 
fwo in reducing to subjection the few districts which 
to remained in tho iiaiids of tho Hindoos, in 

1236 curbing his subordinate governors, and consolidating the ' 
new empire. He reduced tbe strong fortresses ofRiu- 
thimbore in Rajpoo(,aua,'of Cwalior, and of Mandoo. Ho 
captured Oojein, tbe venerable ci^ital of Vikrum-adityn, 

, and destroyed bis magnificent . tcmplo of Mnhakal, and 
, sent the images to Delhi to bo mntilnted and placed as 
steps of his great mosque. Ho was succeeded by his son,' 
who was deposed within six months for his vices, and his ■, 
sister Eezia was raised to tbe throne. “ She was,” says the - 
' historian, “ endowed with every princely virtue, and those 
1286 “who scrutinisedheractions most severely could find in Iict ; 
“nofaultbutthatshe wasawoman.” Shemanagedtheatlairs 
• of the empire mth singular talent, revisedthelaws, appeared 
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dlftHy on {}!('• thn>!3*’ »n <Ti« h;»hiJ iTjf {» .Sssltan, ;tjul pive 
amlH’nsN* i-.* nit •■’-.nnsr-. Huf n» Altywnfju’nn j<l(ivo Imd 
hf'r Tnour «n‘j f}i<’ romomml of - 

{ho onay; thr* oohiUty u-cro nr.'itriovdv!, inpurn'ctiojjp 
brcihc o\«, nTiiWho Jh-f ficM {iiraioK', {lit; wbril", btii- 
t^j3r«-u j'ri’ itji't* atid Jiul <o «lr:tih diftora nrijro t'f ilirco 
yoaft* h»k 1 « litiir, Tho {•■'■•> 'rtJro-riiiisjr n ittnn wnu wttl«>u{ 
ovojdl'-., n»n; «i:j}y i-ix yr.in-, M-hm Xnr.ir»mx1-«lct,'ti, 

n ■•■'Ji Ahnov-h. uioiini*''! thi’ Tin* roiirn of A.n. 

tio-s OH!*:! nntj r.iaiHoij*! rxlotuh ii {<> fHvoiy year.!. 

He w*!! I'i’tanrhjO'li! tOf ili*- '‘f h*-; hnhif?, In*; 

frw^'.bty, foiiJhnT.O'*. ootl fwi* Ih** foy«! J.IjshoinrJ.'in 
vmu<‘ of {wn''-cn!Hr:ir the Konoi. TJmiticriJ of«li {}»• hn- 
. }vir{?iH{ t'*vrn{- of hJti r< ;t;u IwI'Mijr:* to hi*; irrt'nt HUHJKt«*r, 
Haihoji, th.*! TtirJrjVh t.livo r.tol jntj-inAisw of Altmu^h. 
ThjMHo!i*,!et- thJ" fd'hrH {ho p!N»vino<'fi to (he 

1k(1si*« wi*ri< ri?5t--?nii! Jy Hhji*'!*'*! to t}n- rnvri;rf‘'- of rho 
inho.'H Afoph!/. Khr.n Im*] t-siahlish**!! iij CVnfnil 
A>!a» njji! Iwroty- jit i‘ of tin- jiriJiO'-'J whom {hoy hn*! ox* 
jvlK'tl tvorc ho'-j'itJOjJy ojild-ruiinotl {«t tho rnurt <*f DoUji. 
iio lii'-d without lA'-.no, mul wo** niorcocirtl hy hif; ininisfor, 
Rn}hnji, jho mraff" { ii} jh*'* uHimh^ of fho tdavi* 
ilyti!i''{y. Il*‘ wfi * n jintsco t-f frroat- oijcnrj' ntnl ji!>iH<y, hut tSCfi 
U n’j'rf.«cji{«;-l hy foiijc' hi«!omH.-i r..« n jnojisloj' {>f rniolty, 
by ujhi'tr- a* :i intwh’l of jurfoctson. DurSuirun hivtirn’rlhm 
jjj J5t-r«{ h«' ix pujil to hnvo j>n{ jo th^utli, 

nu(! {he rob-lUoH i«j ni'iijiJtJ wu* ihuh^-Iu-I with suoh 
cxtTf'JHrj ,xt'f*‘S*:{y oduKtraiu tin- luim'ntorK of roHpon 
<o ink'r{>£>s<? their inilui jico to Play the pavisKo d-xecntioti of 
wiiiijon r.iu^ obihJri'ji. On iho other huiui, he .^ef. an 
C'VfitnploOf the r<io>t’ rit'i*! iihsfeiJiioux.u.ks, uiifl jtuni«he<l 
irntnemlity v/ith frrvnt ri(»our. JHk ronW tvas maiiitaint'd 
on a fcuh' of pent isinpiilicencc. ntnl joJoriied with the 
nrcFence of nu n of literary •remu", whom In* attracted hy 
his iminiSeeiiec ; hut he mntle it. a ruJi' to employ no 
Ui«(h>o« it> till* pnhiic ’pervice. I3i.« aecoinpliKhed son, 

• Prince Mnhomecl, the idol of the ap*, wtix pent <o repel ti 
renewed inv/ision of tho Mopjls. They wero defeated, 127s 
but. tho tllii.xtrions youth foil in the field, and with him 
periNhod the hope** of tho dynasty, linihtin wax succeeded 
by one of hi.s praml.Hon.s, m Iio was speedily stiiierHeded by 
another, and on bis fallinjr a victim to Ids debaacherios, n 
atruffl^lc for powi'r tuo.se bi.-tween the Tartar ineroeiiaricfl 
ttnd the Aff'hnti Gldljie.s. Tho 'J'nrhirs were cut to pieces, 
wid the dynast^', ^vhieh began in liOfi with the sUiv~ 
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• Kutub, terminated in 1288,' witWn thiree years of the death 
\ ■' ... of the slave Bnlbnn. -• .. . ' 

■ The vidtbrions .Ghiljie, Feroze, then in his seventieth 

■ ' .year,' mounted the throne, and assumed the title of Jellah 
' A.n. Dynasty d ' ood-dee^n.’ ■ The dynasty, .which lasted only thirty 

■ ' i 288 .ti»o Ghiijica. years, was rendered memorable by the extension 
of Mahomedah power oyer the'.' Deccan. The reign .'.'of 
. tTellal-ood-deen was marked, except in.’ one instance,- by ah ‘ 
, injudicious lenity, which relaxed the whole frame, of go-’ 
vernment; the governors withheld their, tribute, and, the-’ 

■ roads, were infested with banditti. In the fifth year of his 
reign,. his nephew, Alla-ood-deen, a man of great . energy, ’ 
violent ambition, and no scruples of .consciencej;,]projectbd : 
a marauding expedition ;to the south. Avoiding all. com-' 
munication with his uncle, he swept down across ■ the 
Nerbudda with a body of 8,000 chosen horse, and suddenly ; 
presented himself before the , fortress- of Dowlutabad. ' 
Neither the king nor any of the neighbouring Hindoo 
princes were' prepared for resistance, and the to-wn with all 

1294 its -treasures fell a prey to the invader. The audacily of 
this adventure struck terror ' into the chiefs on the Kne,- 
and before they were prepared to encounter him he was ‘ 
... enabled to return, oh the twenty-fifth day, -without any-' 
interruption. This expedition, revealed the .wealth’ and 
. the. weakness of the Deocah to the . Mahomedans, and; ' 
paved the way, for. its subjugation. The aged emperor, 
u - then in his seventy-seventh year, was delighted td' find his" 

'v nephelv return in safety, laden with plunder and covered . 
with glory, , -His ministers endeavoured to put biTn on his' - 
296 guard against - the ambitious, designs of hi8.'hephew,.but 
the over-confident monarch ; was ' . induced to. kstobs the- 
, ., ' Ganges to. welcome him, and .at the. first- interview '-was, 

treacherously assassinated by men placed, in aiubush in the 
-. . tenti , 

. Allaroodr-deen hastened to Delhi, and put.the -two sons 
of his uncle to death and imprisbiied their mother ; but he . 
Aiia-oofl.; endeavoured to efface' the memory of- these atrp-. . 
decn. cities by the just exercise of -the power , he . had.-' 
BO nefariously acq-^ed, and by the exhibition of games and . . 
frstivities ; he was never able, however, to suppress his’OT- 
bitrary temper, and his reign, though long and glorious, jm- 
al-ways disturbed by cohspuncies. He was ignorant of letters 
when he ascended the thinne, but he apphed sncoessftilly' 
to study, and . surrounded himself -with- learned men, in 
whose society ho took great pleasure. His government 


c 
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Tictories erected a mosque ou the island of Eamisseram, 

. between the continent and the island of Ceylon, contiguons.. 
to the magnificent temple erected ages before in hononr of 
Seeta, the wife of the hero of the Eamaynn. The yalue of 
the plunder he acquired in these expeditions was calculated 
by mstorians deemed sober, at a hundred crores of rup^. . 

In the decline of life AUa-obd-deen exhibited an in- 
1312 fatuated attachment to Kafoor, whose depravity equalled 
■p-rWnrHnn toleuts, oud u Spirit of discontent spread’ 
oithe throughout the provinces. His strength, both- ' 
of body and min^ was impaired by constant in- 
dulgence, and the empire, which had been sus- 
tained by his enei-gy, fell into a state of anarchy. Guzera^ 
Ghittore, and Deoghmr deserted their allegiance, and be sank 
1316 into the grave under a cloud of misfortunes. His con- ‘ 
quests were greater than had ever been achieved before in 
India ; his internal administration was eminently successful, 
and the wealth and prosperity of the country were in- 
creased. His death became the signal for revolutions. 
The infamous Kafoor seized upon the regency and put out 
the eyes of the two sons of his benefactor. The nobles of 
the court, however, caused him to be put to death, .and 
placed the deceased emperor’s third’ son upon the throne, - 
who lost no time in putting the instruments of his eleva- 
tion to death, and extinguishing the sight of his youngest 
brother. He reconquered some of the provinces which 
had revolted, hut on his return to the capital gave him- 
self up to the most degrading vices, while his favourite 
Khosroo, a converted Hindoo,- undertook an expedition to 
the Deccan and ravaged the maritime province of Malabar, 
which Kafoor bad spared. Khosroo returned to Delhi . . 
laden with booty, assassindted his master, and nsniped the 
. throne, .and then proceed^ to massacre the royal family : 
hnt Ghazee Toghlti, the governor of the Punjab, marched 
on Delhi with the veteran troops of the marches, ^cipliued, 
1321 by constant conflicts with the Moguls, and put an .end to 
the reign and.life of the monster. 
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; around Delhi; yot, boforo his death the -whole of the 
Exiicaition Deccan was lost to the crown by liis’folHes. He , 
toPcraia. assembled a largo army for the conquest of 
A.D, ' Persia, bnt, after exhansling liis resources, the troops de- 
1326 sertod for want of pay, and became the terror of his own 
subjects. To replenish his trcasuiy he resolved to march 
into China and levy contributions in that remote region, 
but the arniy of, 100,000 men which =' ho sent across the 
snowy range, after encountering incredible hardships, was 
aU but exterminated by the Chinese and the exasperated 
highlanders, and the few’ who escaped to tell the talc were 
butchered by his own orders. Hearing that the Chinese 
had a paper currency in use, ho determined to introduce it 
into his dominions, to the ruin of thousands and the 
general derangement of commerce. His o.xnctions drove 
the husbandmen into the woods, and tilled the countiy with 
banditti. By way of revenge ho surrounded a large tract 
of territory with his troops, and driving the wretched in* 
habitants into the centre, slaughtered them -with all the 
1338 ohango ot brutality of a battue. In 1338 he took the field 
capital. against his nephew, who had been driven into 
revolt, and the young prince was captured and flayed alive.; 
On reaching Deoghur, he was so enchanted -with the beauty 
. of the situation and the n^dness of the climate, that he . 
resolved to make it the capital of the empire, and changed 
its name to Dowlutabad. Ho then ordered the inhabitants 
of Delhi to migrate to it, and thousands of men, -women, 
and children were constrained to travel a distance of eight 
hundred miles ; but he planted the road -with full-grown 
, trees. The project of transplanting the metropolis failed, • 
• but not till it , had . inflicted incalculable misery , on the 
people. At the same time, as if to mock the calamities'of 
his subjects, he erected a splendid mausoleum, over the . 
= grave of a decayed tooth. 

These caprices and oppressions produced the usual har- 
vest of insurrections. The AfghUns crossed the Indus and 
Dismember- ravaged the Punjab, and when they retired the 
: . . mentoitho Gukkers completed the desolation of the pro- 

1340 empOe. vince. Bengal revolted, and remained indeppndent 

for two centuries. Two fizgiiives from Telingana esta- . 

. blished . a Hindoo kingdom near the ■ Toombndra, with 
Beejanuger for its capital. About the same time a de- 
scendaut of the royal house of Telingana founded an in- ’ 
-dependent principalitykt Golcond^ ; and these two Hindoo ' 
1344 powers maintained a vigorous steuggle for many years 
with the Maho'medan^kingdoms,, which arose in tlie Deccan^ 
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A stiU inon* hnjwrfAnt rtiVolHiioH ^^TC'si<*{l the rcnminhij' 
|)roriiJC05 <50H(h of tlio NrrljHflcln from flio j-TOptro of 
Delhi, A hnrct^ l>otiy of ifopnl^ \v!io loul pottlotl in Onzernt 
r.u*^cil Iho Ptninlnni pf i('v««U. 'I'lic omppjvr ])rococfl(?d 
npiinpf Hu m ndth iiis nnnnl vij'onr, g;ivo «p Jht* cifics of 
Sumt. oji'l Cntnlwy (o plnndfr, and ih'f-olaiod < lio province 
a< if it had h<'*'n t!i<; popsettion of an I'lifniy. The Jlojrnls 
Jlrd to the Dremn, nod iK hm joiiuH) In* <Iio:;e wlioin (ho 
onip'TorV tippst ifiioijK had exosperafed, (ook jviRSCssi'on of 
JDowlntaVvid, v.-hirn* (hoy proclidinod J.dinuie] Klnin, nn 
Afc3;'.n;, kinc. and. tiftcr oth* n«v«‘r.' 0 , <*stahh'Rhcd a new 
njo?5{ir<*ijy, l;no\Yn isi hipjoty np (he IJfthjnince kincrdoni. 
JJtdioini'd To;r3»hih in Sindenfter a of Iwenty-ono 
y<nr.-. leavin': (ho ihrone of Delhi di!<j'Of.K(‘!!Pcd of (ho whole l3&i 
<»f (he Deccan atid of (he prmnnee of Bengal, 

Maljoinod Togldtil; w.ns finccee<led hy liis fon Kcroxe, 
who-'O reign cxi,; nded (o tliirly-peveii ye:»r“, and though 
mild and }»enoljfvni, was hy no means hriilinnl. jY,^.^To, 

Ho di'-c-onniged hixtiry hy his own esnni])le, re- pwatfln U-.N 
pealed Y(!xa(io«p (.axes, and ahoHslted (ort nre ,*md 
m«(ib(inn. 33i« ruling pas-don was andiitccinro ; and the 
^lahtnnedan Iiis(ori.*in Jvcords Yvith prido the erection of 
forty mnsques. thirty eollege-', twenty palaces, n hmidrod 
hospitals, a hntulred puhlic h;»tlis, n hundred and fifty 
hridges, and two hnndred towns. Bnf the jiohlest nicmorinl 
of his n<ign was the canid he const riiofed hetween the 
sonreo of (he Gang's and (ho Sntlege, which bears liis 
name, and keeps it fnigivint in the reooneclion of jwistoi'ity. 
After a reign of (hirty-ftmr years ho abdicated the throne 
in favour of his son Mahomed Toghlnk the second ; who 
gave himself np to indulgcnec, and coiistminod hi.s father 13S& 
to roKnmo his pov.'c!r, hat. at tlio age of ninety, ho re.signed 
the sceptre to In's grandson. During (he next ten years 
the throne was orenpied hy four prince.s. two of whom hold 
nnthorify in the capital at iho same time and for tliree 
years w.agod ince.'-sant. war with each other. Hiudostnn 
fell a prey to anarchy; four independent kingdoms were ISPt 
carved ou t of the imperial dominion.s, and nothing roninincd 
to thv crown of Delhi but the districts immediately around 
the capital. 

Tlie.-e Icingdom.s wore all founded hy the Mnliomcdan 
Ndceroy.s ; no effort was made hy tho IJindoos to take ad- 
vantage of tlio confasion of the times, and ro- 
gam tlicir supremacy, and tlic ancient clncts of pemipnt 
Rajpooinna were the only depository of Hindoo 
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power in Hindostan. Of these kingdoms two, Malwa and 
Guzerat, rose to great power and omincnce ; while the two 
others, Candesh and Jonnpore, were of minor 'weight and 
more limited duration. Dilawar Khan of Ghore, the 
A,j>. viceroy of Malwa, who assumed independence, cslahlishcd 
1401 his ca])ital at Mandoo, fifteen miles north of the Nerbudda, ' 
Mdznfler Khan, a Bajpoot converted to !Mahomedanism, 
and like nil converts, more especially in India, a "sarulent 
persecutor of his former creed, was sent by one of the 
feeble successors of Beroze Toghluk to supci-sedo Iho sus- 
pected govoraor of Guzcint, and, seeing no power at Delhi 
1396 to enforce obedience, threw off the yoke of allegiance. The 
viceroy of Gandc.sh, which consists of the lower valley of . 
the Tapteo, followed his example, and formed a matri- 
monial alliance with the now king of Gnzorat, Still nearer 
the capital, Khoja .Tchan the vizier of Mahomed Toghluk the 
third, availed himself of the weakness of the throne, and 
“ assumed the royal umbrella,” in Jounporo. The empire 
1894 of Delhi, distracted by these revolts, and shorn of its fairest 
provinces, fell an easy prey to the mthlcss invader who 
was now advancing to despoil it of its wealth. 

The Ameer Tiimxr, or Tamerlane, was bom in the 
neighbourhood of Samarcand, of a Turld family which had 
1398 been in the service of Jonghiz Khan. His lot was 

cast at a period when the decay of vigour in the 
governments in the cast offered the fairest opportunity of . 
conquest to any daring adventurer. He was raised to the 
throne of Samarcand at the age of thirty-four, and in a few . 
years prostrated oveiy thmno which stood in the way of 
his ambition, and became at once the scourge of Asia and 
the terror of Europe. Ho led the hordes of Tartary to the * 
conquest of Persia, Khorasan .and Transoxiana, of Slesopo- 
tamia and Georgia, and brought a portion of Russia and 
• Siberia under subjection. Having mastered the whole of 
Central Asia, he sent his grandson J:o invade India, but as he 
met with more opposition than was expected, Timur him- 
self crossed the Indus at Attock, September 12, 1398, with 
ninety-two squadrons of horse, and advanced to Bhutnere, 
which was suiTendered by the inhabitants on terms ^ but, 
by one of those mistakes which seemed always to occur in 
his capitulations, they were put to the sword and the town , 
burnt to the ground. Villages and towns were ahandoned . 
as he advanced, but on his amval at Delhi, he found 
himself encumbered with prisoners;; and, according to the 
statement of the historians, which were doubtless ex- 
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aggemted, ho caused 100,000 men to bo massacred in cold 
blood. A battle was fought under the walls of tho capital, 
befcwoon tho voteraus of Timur and the effeminate soldiers 
of tho ompiro. Tho emperor Mahomed Togliluk the tliird . 
was defeated and fled to Guzerat, and Timur entered the 
city and caused himself lo bo proclaimed cmpci'Or. Dis- 
putes, as might have been expected, arose between the 
citizens and his ferocious soldiers, and tho whole of tho ■ 
Mogul army was let loose on the devoted city. The inhabit- 
ants sold their lives dearly, but their valour was quenched 
in their blood. Tlie scenes of horror defy all description; 
entire streets were choked up with the dj-ing and the 
dead. For 6vo days Timur remained a tranquil spectator 
of t he plunder and conflagration of tho city, while ho cele- 
brated his victory by a magnificent feast. Having glutted 
' his revenge and satiated his cupidity he proceeded “ to offer 
“ up to the divine Afajesty his humble tribute of grateful 
“ praise for his success, in the noble mosque of polished 
“ marble, erected by Feroze on the banks of tho Jumna.” 

This whirlwind of desolation lasted six months, and Timur 
recrossed tho Indus in Alarch loOfl. Mahomed Toghlnk re- l-Sas) 
turned to Delhi after tho departure of Timur, and continued 
to exorcise a precarious authority for twelve years, when 
Kliizir Kliati, tho governor of the Punjab, marched to 
Delhi, and extingui.shed the dynasty of the Toghlnks, after 
it had subsisted ninety-one years. 

The dynasty cst.ablishcd by Kliizir Khan which lasted 
only thirty-six years, is designated in Indian history the 
dynasty of the Synds, as they claimed descent Dynasty of 
from tho Prophet. Tho founder professed to bo 
only the lieutenant of Timur, who had bestowed the 
government of tho Punjab on him, and caused money to be 
coined and prayers to be read in his name. His adminis- 
tration, which was extended to nine years, was beneficial 
to the distracted provinces, but, with the exception of his 
own province, he recovered none of tho revolted districts. 1421 
His son, Mobarik, was assassinated after a reign of 
thirteen years, in which no event of importance requires 
to.b{?noted. Synd Mahomed who sncceodcd him left the 
throne to his son Alla-ood-deen, during whose feeble reign 
tho territory annexed to tho crown ivas still farther re- 
duced till at length it extended twelve miles from Delhi on 
one side and only one in another. In 1450 Beloli Lodi 1450 
marched down to Delhi, and the emperor resigned the 
empty honours of royalty to him without a sigh, and re- 
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. larctl on a poiiHion to Bndaon "whore ho . paused .tho re- 
maining tAvoniy-cight years of his life in • cultivating In's 
garden. 

Tho grandfather of ^ BoloH Lodi, the founder of tliis 
dynasty, Avns an Afghan, of the tribe of Lodi, or Lohance, 
Thodyiiftsiy engaged in tho transport of merchandize, in 
of i>xii. %vhich ho had amassed a fortune. He repaired to 
tho court of Ferozo Toghluk, and gradually rose to the 
government of Mooltan. He Avas not content ivith the 
fc. 1 ,, narroAv limits to Avhich tho imperial domains had been 
1391 reduced, hut his cliiof object was tho conquest of Jounporc, 
The king- whicli li.ad hccomo independent in 1394' by the 

domof revolt ofKlioja Jehan. The Jounporo dynasty 
onnpore. flotirished for eighty-two years, under six sove- 
reigns, the most illustrious of whom, Ibrahim, occupied the 
throne for one half that period. Under his henciicent rule 
the country reached tho summit of prosperity. Learned men 
from all parts of Asia were invited to his court, which 
was esteemed tho most polished and illustrious in India. 
His capital was adoimcd with superb and massive edifices, 
the remains of which still excite our admiration. Hot- 
merely was it tho rival of Delhi in magnificence, hut tho 
stren^h of the kingdom was so pre-eminent that the ■ 
struggle between the emperor and tho king was prolonged 
with varied success for twenty-eight years, during which 
Delhi was twice besieged by tho arms of Jounpore. 
Hostilities wore occasionally suspended by a hollow truce, 
H78 hut they came to a final issue in 1478, when tho last of the, 
“ kings of the east,” as tho dynasty was termed, fled to 
Bengal, and the kingdom was reannoxed to the dominions 
of Delhi. Beloli Lodi succeeded in extending the. terri- 
tories of the crown from the Jumna to the Himalaya, and 
from the Indus to Benares ; and after a reign of thirty- 
eight years bequeathed the throne . to his son Seohnder, 
who added Baber to his conqnestp. But his administra- 
tion, though otherwise just and equitable, was marked by 
the oppression of the Hindoos, whose pilgrimages he - pro- 
hibited, and whose temples he demolished in every direo- 
617 tion, erecting mosques with the materials. In S,517,‘ 
Tbrahim, the third and the last of, the line, succeeded to the 
orovm, and alienated his nobles by his arrogance and 
hantenr -io snch a degree that Ms reign of nine years was a 
. constant snccessipn of revolts, which broke out in Behar, 
in Jounpore and in the Punjab, wheire the governor open^ 
negotiations with Behar . for the invasion- of India. ■ THe . 
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emperor’s own brotlmr joined liiiu nfc Cnbnl. Tlio success 
whicli ntloiulod iho expedition of ilie Mo^^ui nar- 

rated in a subsequent- ebapter. Hnnng thus readied tbo 
tbrcsbold of tbo period when tbo imperial t-brone was 
transferred to tbo last ifnbomedau dynasty, under wbicb 
it- wis gnidually restored to its intogrity, we turn back to , 
tbe pTOgress of events in Ilindosinu and in tbo Deccan 
when it- was first dismombored. 

Gandesh became independent nbont- tbo year 1899, and aj). 
was not reannexed to tbo empire till tbo reign of Akbar, 
two centuries utter. It was a small principality, 
of no note in history, mnarkablc only for tbo 
fertility of its soil, and tbo prosperity of its jicople ; it was, 
moreover, always considered subordinato to its more 
powerful neighbour Gnzerat-. Tbe indcpendonco - 
of Gurenil was establisbed in 139C by Jlozufler “ ' ’ 1396 

Sliah, and a succes-sion of thirteen princes governed it for 
lOr* years, till it expired in 1561. At. the period of tbo 
revolt- tbo province w.as of limited extent, consisting of the 
land lying between tbe* mountains and tbo sea, but it was 
enlarged by succo.ssive acquisitions. Tbo great figui'O it 
makes in Jnstory i.s owing to tbe energy and ability of its 
princes, tlie first of wliom MozulTcr, tbo son of a Rajpoot 
converi, was consifintly at, war wilb tbo king of Jfalwn, or 
with tbo Kija of Udur, tbo most powerful Hindoo princi- 
pality in tbo, nortb. Hi.s son Alimcd Sbnb reigned thirty*- Nil 
eight ye-w, and was likewise incas.sanlly engaged in bosti- 
Jitios with jii.s neiglibours, hnibc brought tbo counti^' into 
good oixler, and built the town of Alimcdabad, wbicb bo 
made bis capital, and ndontod wilb sneb a profiision of 
magnificent mo.squcs, car:tvansera.s, and palaces, as to lead 
the Mabomednn historians to pronounce it the handsomest 
city in tbo world. The next two reigns, wbicb extended to 
fdxtcen years, wei-o occupied chiefly ■with struggles n-itb 
Koombbo, who was tbpn building up a gi'cat Hitidoo 
power in Rajpootana. Mahomed Shall, who ascended the 
throne at tbe ago of fonricou, slied a lustre on it for a 1469 
period of more than half a century. The European 
IraviJllors who visited bis court formed the most extrava- 
gant conceptions of bis power, and assorted that a portion 
of bis daily food consisted of mortal poisons with which 
bis sj-stem became so impregnated that if a fly sat on him 
it foil down dead. . He ivas the original of the picture 
drarni by the British poet of tbo prince of Cambay, * whose 
food was asp, and basilisk, and toad.’ But oven'w’ithout 
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iltfi powof of possonr Ir' v.ii,*. ft {itjissnni 

J{« fr;i|»tnr>?!i G'-rrmr, n ffirln;'.-; n'Tiwrnci:! 

for it« lint ifpnty rvtul it't rfri Hs* ovcfrr'.o Cnfnh, <lc* 

fcntnl nn nvinv of HrlrKiclic^ ftmJ ntuii's:''! 8i»rl',! to liis 
iloininiotiH. lint ill*' iHrtinffHiyhttiir friitTin? of })i«, 
wiiM tli»! navy )u» ron'itnjotr*!, nfitl lh«; nutncrons nw.l 
cxpclifions which ho 11“ ch'.'ivr;! thr* coa'it of 

pimti'*!, who nsv trt have foiy'ht f wt-niy Int'.hv; iH'fon? 
thuy v/t-'U' finhrhu'fl. IHk incinofa'nh* f-mniirt with th^s 
A.n. PoHn{in“'.e will 1 k' narrat.-'d in n future rhajftcr, lie w?s.i 
^^•11 pncc“cded hy Inn run, M>.>.'.»fr“r tlio ('•.contl, whn-io r»‘!i.'n of 
funrloiin yoaiY. of roin tant rasupatinsr 

Jlnlwft, nnrl ihn ronownt-'l Uana Sanira of Uajp.ro'ar.a. 

Tho rapid di'iai>j>“aranro of two of hin .'•on*:, in ji ?>tn^!e 
1620 year, opened tlio throni- to hi*; fhirtl !i<m, Ihdiadoor Sinih, 
iuiiv!'»ir imhdtn'l the hrri’ditnry foo of hi*; dynastv, 

Fij'xtt. {],(;. Ilifidou priijoo of Kdtir, and coinpoiifd the 
kinps of Hcrar, Aliinednnjrnrniid C««d“':h to do idm honngr. 
llis next cxjdolt. led to a tnnro splendid result. Tiie king 
of Mnlwa iiavintr pr»vok<-d Ins liostiHfy, ho rnarched 
ngninst him in conjunction with Jti“ ally, Itar.aSanga. cap- 
tured botli his capital anil his j>or.»uri, and anncx<;d the 
1624 Inii.cdom to his own territories. Soon afier, the hrolhvr 
of the last emperor of Delhi of the Irjtli family, which h.ad 
hcou dispossessed hy the Aloinil Daber, sought an asyluia 
at tlie court of Gijr.orat, and Ih.ih.adoor Sbah supplied him 
with the menus of rai.sing an army, which was however 
defeated. Hninnyoou, then emperor of Delhi, incensed at 
this proceeding, marched doivn to Gur-omt, expi'llcd Bahn- 
door, and took pos-^ession of the kingdom. But he was 
soon after recalled to defend his oAvn throne against Sbere 
.Ivlinn; dissensions broke out among his generals, and 
Balmdoor ivas enabled to recover bis throne. After a 
reign of ton year.*! ho was dromied in the harbour of Din, 
1636 as ho left the vessel of the Portuguese admiral. The mret 
sovereign was distracted for .«n.vtccn years by the factions 
of his chiefs. Two pageants were sot up in sncccs.Mon by the 
courtiers, but they cvcntnally 3 wrtitioncd the kingdom 
among themselves. At length, alter nearly twenty^ycars' 
of convulsions, Akbar put an end to this st.ato of anarchy 
by annexing the kingdom to the tbrono of Delhi, after it 
1.572 had been alienated a hundred and seventy-ax years 

Malwa became independent in 1401, under Dilawnr 
Ghoro, who bequeathed the throne four years 
1401 ’™* after to his son Hooscin Ghore. EQs reign of 
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twenty-five years was passed in , incessant wars with- his 
'neighbours. His son was. assassinated by his minister, ' 
Mahomed Khan Ghiljie, who .'mounted the throne, and 1436 
during a period of forty-seven years proved himself the 
ablest of the kings of Malwa. He appears to have had 
the nnobstructed range of northern In^'a, as we find him 
-besieging Delhi, and establishing his son as governor of 
Ajmere. It was recorded of him that ‘ the tent -was his 
house, and the battle-field his resting place.’ His son, 
Gheias-ood-deen, mounted the throne in 1482, and, having 1482 
invited his courtiers to a splendid entertainment, informed 
them that he had passed thirty-four years of his life in the 
field, figh'tihg by the side of his gallant father, and that he 
was resolved to spend the remainder of his days in peace 
and enjoyment; while therefore he retained the royal 
dignity, he should leave the management of public affairs to 
his son. The youth was proclaimed vizier, and the king 
retired to his seraglio, which he had stocked with 15,000 
of the most beautiful women he could procure. In this 
female court the pomp and parade of royalty was strictly 
maintained. The royal body-guard consisted of 500 Turla 
maidens, arrayed in male attire, and of 500 Abyssinian 
maidens. Sfenmge to say, he •was allowed to retain this 
pageantry for eighteen years, without any attempt at 
rebellion. His son succeeded him in 1500 and his reign 
of twelve years was marked only by cruelty and sensuality. 
Mahmood, the last king, was assailed by the Bajpoote, 
arid rescued by Bahadoor Shah, king of Gnzerat ; but he 
was incapable of gratitude, and attacked his benefactor, 
who marched down to his capital in conjunction with the 1631 
Rajpoots, and extinguished the kingdom after a hundred 
and thirty years of independence. 

At the period of the first invasion of the Mahomedans in 
1001 , the Rajpoots appear to have been in possession of all 
the governments in northern India; but, although _ -Motana. 
they succumbed to the coifquerors, they continued 
to maintain a spirit of independence under their respective 
chieftains in the table-land of Rajpootana, in the centre of 
Hindogtan. The most important of these chiefs was the 
laua of Oodypore, in his capital of Ohittore. At the 
beginning of the sixteenth century the throne was filled 
by Rana Sanga, whose genius and valour raised it to the 
height of power. His army consisted of 80,000 horse and 
500 war elephants ; arid seven rajas of, superior rank and 
more than a hundred of inferior note atyended his stirrup into 
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the field. ‘ Tho chiofs next in importance, the mjas of Jcy- 
pore Joiidpore, or Marwar, served under his banner, • 
and he was the acknowledged head of the Rajpoot tribes. 
The national historian dwells with pride on the eighteen 
battles he fought -svith Gnzerat and Malwa. His genius 
consolidated the power of that gallant and chivalrous race, • 
and prepared it for the resistance which it was soon to ofiet • 
to- the Moguls, which, if it had been successful,, would ' 
doubtless have restored the sovereignty, of Hindostan to the 
Hindoos. , ' ; 

It has- been stated that the oppressions of Mahomed 
Toghluk led to the establishment of an independent Ma- 
A.n. ijjoBnj,'. homedan government in the Deccan,' by, Hussun 
1347 , mince ' Gunga, an Afghan, in 1347. Out, of gratitude 
dynnsty. .Hin ilnn patron, he took the additional 

title of Bahminee, by which the dynasty is known in . 
history, and extended his authority over all the territories 
belonging to the crown of Delhi south of the RTerbudda, „ 
with the exception of those included in the two Hindoo 
kingdoms lOf Beejanuger and Telingana. His son, who • 
1368 succeeded him in 1358, commenced his reign by attacking '■ 
the king of Telingana, from whom he obtained' the sur- . 
render of a throne, which, with the jewels he added to it, 
was valued at four crores. In a drunken revel he ofibred , 
an insult to the king of Beejanuger, who, attacked the 
town of Moodgnl, and put the inhabitants to the sword. , 
3Iahomed, the king,- swore that food and sleep should he , 
nnlawfril to him till he had propitiated the martyrs of 
Moodgul by the slaughter of 100,000 infidels. He entered . 
the raja’s territories, and ravaged them -mithout merty; 

, and having, as he supposed, completed his vow, granted 
him honourable terms, and on his return devoted his 
attention to the improvement of his country. After a ■ 
reign of seventeen years he left the crown to his son, but ' . 
he was murdered by his uncle. ' Feroze, the son of the ' 
1897 assassin, mounted the throne 'in 1397, and his reign, - 
together with that of his brother, which extended over ' 
thirty-seven years, are considered the palmy days, of the .■ 
, dynasiy. He made twenty-four campaigns, and ^carried 
fire and. sword through, the length and breadth of the •- 
Carnatic. At the same time, he was an eminent patron of 
. literature. He likewise 'estabbshed- a mercantile marin^ 
and instructed his commanders to' -bring the most learned 
men, and the -handsomest , women from every pori -they 
visited. -BGs seraglio is said .to, have centred beauties. 
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from tliirtecn different countries, and the historians affirm 
that ho vras able to converse •with each one in her own 
tongue. He likewise made a point of copying sixteen 
pages of the Koran daily. Towards the close of his reign 
he attacked the raja of Beejanuger, and was totally de- 
feated, when ■ the triumpl-ant Hmdoos retaliated on biwi 
for the destruction of their temples, by the demolition of 
his mosques. His brother, Ahmed . Shah, in his turn . 
defeated the Hindoos, and pui'sued them "wi^ unrelenting 
severity from day to day, not pausing till the number of 
the slain was repoi’ted to have reached 20,000. 'We pass 
on to the last monarch of the dynasty. Mahomed Shah, 

' who was placed on the throno at the age of nine, was 
affectionately nurtured by his' minister Mahomed Gawan, a.d 
the most eminent general and statesman of the age, through 1463 . 
whose energetic efforts the kingdom reached its greatest 
limits, and was extended from the Malabar to the Coromandel ' 
coast, and from the Nerbudda to the Kistna. His in- 
ternal administration was equally successful, and the 
prosperity of the country rose to its highest measure. 

The . envious courtiers succeeded, however, in alienating 
the king fibm the man to whom he was ■under these obli- 
gations, and in a fit of drunken revelry, he ordered him to 
be put to death. Gawan was then in his seventy-eighth 
year, and he knelt down 'with his face towards Mecca, and 
received the fatal blow. Though he had held high office, 

^ under five kings, he died in gracefol poverty. The king 
himself became a prey to remorse, and died within a 
twelve month. It is tmnecessaiy to pursue the history of 
. this dynasty ; Mahomed Shah, his son, ascended the throne 
. in 1482, and lived on, though he cannot be said to have 1482 
reigned, for thirty-seven years. The kingdom crumbled 
,,away as governor after governor revolted, and was at 
length resolved into five independent sovereignties. 

1. Adil Shah, the adopted son of hlahomed Gawan, 1489 
founded the kingdom of Beejapore and the Adil Shahee 
dynasty in 1489, which retained its independence 
for one hundred and ninety-seven years, until it pendent 
"Was absorbed by Aurungzebe in 1686. angdoms. 

. 2. Hnssnn Bheiry, who instigated the murder of Ma- 1490 
■ homed Gawan, was executed by order of his master, and 
.his son Ahmed Nizam raised the rtandard of revolt in 
.148?, at Ahmednupfur,. ■where he established the Nizam 
, Shahee dynasty, which .continned for one hnndred and fifty 
years, till it was subverted by Shah Jehan in 1637. ■ 

■ ■ ■ • ‘ ' - 
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A.i», Jinatl-ool-inonllr in««lo hurisi-lf indopoudoni at JJcrar 
Hti4 in I'fft'l-, mid iromnu-nml fho Jmnd Slmlieft dvniiHty, which 
wiiH oxlin^iifihcd id Miv end of ninety ycara fjy the king of 
Ahniednngnr in J574. 

4, Kooiw) ICootnl), n Tnrkomnn, who rose to ho governor 
U>I2 of Golftondii, {■‘dnhlifihcd hiii independence (hero in 1512, 
under I ho nnnui of Mu* Koo(nh Simhoo dyniuity, which enb- 
miated for a hundred nnd poventj' fivo yraKt, and wosj ox- . 
lingniHiicd by Auvnnezebo in IdH?, 

t». Ahmed Bereed, who wan appointed minifiter on tho 
MP8 murder of jMuhnniod Gtiwan, gradnally absorbed all (ho 
])OW()r of tlio «(.'!(<:, atnl erected what remained of its do- 
mains into an independent atatc at Bedor. . It was of 
limited ex(<3nt, nnd the jicriod of its extinction is nneerfain, 
Tliis parlition of the Dcccan among five indejicmltmt 
fioveroigns who were constantly at war v.'itli each other, or. 
with the Hindoo monandis, snhjected tho wretched country '’ 
to porpolunl desolation; hut there can ho little advantage 
to tho reader iii wading fhrongh a long sitcccssion of sieges 
nnd hat ties, nnd encumbering tho memoiy with a string of 
names nnd dates of no interest. The salient events of tliis 
long period of anarchy will como np in the history of the 
jMo^l empire, in which (hoy wore eventually absorbed 
after more than a century nud a lialf of conflict. 


SECTION IV. 

THE MOGUI. DTXASTT — BAnEH — HUMATOOS — AKT5AB. 

1526 In tho month of April 1526 Sultan Bahor captured Delhi, 
and established tho Mogul dynasty, which continued to 
Tho Mogul tlonrish with only ono interruption, and with 
dyniuty. increasing lustre, for a hundred and eighty yeare, 
under a succession, unprecedented in Indian liistory, of six 
sovereigns, distingnishod by their gallantry in the field, 
and, with one exception, by tboir ability in tho cabinet. 

Baber, the sixth in descent from Timur, waS'tho son - 
of Sheikh Mirza, tho ruler of Ferghana on the upper 
Bohol's early Jaxartcs. His mother was a descendant of Jen- 
carccr. gbiz Khan, and he inherited tho spirit of enter- 
prize which distinguished both his renowned ancestors, 
and at tho early ago of fifteen commenced that advontnrons 
career which he pursued without intermission for thirty- 
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five yenr?. His first cainpnign was directed against the 
city of Saninrcand, flio cajutal of Timui*imdtho metropolis . . 
of Transo.viaua, but Ibongli be captured it tlu’ce times, bo 
was ns often exi>ellod frotn it. For eight years ho was 
cngjigod in n series of perilous and romantic oulerprizes, 
nud experienced vicissit udes of fortmio which would havo 
crushed an oniiiiary mortal, but which only seemed to give 
fresh \dgour to his buoyant spirit. In the year 1504, see- 
ing little prospect of succc.ss in his native province, he 
seized the city of Cabnl, of which lie retained posses- 
sion for twenty'-two ycar.«, incessantly employed in defend- 
ing or enlarging his dominions. His greatest peril arose 
from tho progress of the Urjicks, a tribe of ferocious Turks 
and Tartars, thou swarming from their native hive, wlioso 
loader, Sharbek, had swept tho posterity of Timur from 
Khorasan and Transoxiaun. In his march towards tho 
Indus the Uzbek captured Candaluir, and threatened 
Cabul, and would probably have extinguished tho hopes 
and the ambition of Baber bad he not been rocalled to 
resist tlio hostility of Islnnaol Shah, who had recently 
fonnded tlio dynasty of tho Sophis in Persia. Tho Uzbek 
chief was routed and slain, hnt tho footing which his tribe 
.obtained in Tmn.soxiana they retain with vigour to this 
day. Baber, who bad again occupied Sanmreand, and bad 
been again expelled from it, now turned lii.s atlcniion to 
India, where the imbecility and the unpopularity' of the 
emperor, Ibrahim Lodi, ollered an allurement too n^itcrjn 
strong for a descendant of Timur to rc-sist. Ho 
was invited to invade it bj' men of influence who bud been 
nliennied from the emperor by bis oppres.sions, and more 
particularly by his own brother, who sought refuge at 
Cabul. In the course of five years, commencing with 1519 
, . he made five irmptions across the Indus, with alternate 
success and disappointment. In 1526 he uiulcrlook hLs last 
and crowning expedition, with an army' not c.xcceding 12,000 
men, bnt, though a heterogeneous mixture of mercenaries, 
they were all vetorau.s, disciplined in many fields. The des- 
tiny of India was decided on the field of Paniput, where the 
emperor* Ibrahim encountered him with, it is said, 100,000 
troops and 1000 elephants, and was totally discomfited and 162G 
fell. Delhi opened her gates to the conqueror, and in May' 

1526 ho vaulted into the vacant throne. But Delhi had 
long ceased to be tbo capital and the mistres-s of gtnto of 
India. Tho groat Mahomedan empire which, in 
tho early days of Mahomed Toghluk, embraced the whole 
continent, had been broken up a century and a half before 


•ifi AJjrttnoMi'.NT fit- ’iiiK nhnour ot? if-wA it. 


!i\Ynn.' Ilii! UFO of \Y;sio, un-lN-d ft’.'ws! lih j'stv'T jinil Cft't 
goblets, fttnl ilcf. rmimsl to livi- Hk<- n tmo 
CHbivntc bis Iw-aid. 1 Hs entb.i:- s.wn n' hi-i 

nml in tbo ongixjreiiient to wbsrb bi- lir^ obrnnifd 

n Bpleiub'fl victoxy wliich «Matji!'>loty orippl- il nxnl btsinbif'f! 

lf»as iho llnjpofjt power. The m-xt y<-or h- nif:n'hr’i niul 
miistercxi Clmndcuee, n jlnjpoot P’rirf '; hitb-rio 
hn3>rcgnn.blo ; mul iutln^ nnrm*.l!n" yoor r« xH>v(-n'il Oti-Jo 
and northern Hehart and chn“'.bt‘t{ tlu> bixxjr of Beacal. 
But bis constitutioii, wbieh isnd Ix'^n inxi)-'itri:d» by early 
imbxlgonces, v.*as worn »at by thoFo exertioa^ in ni» uncon. 

1030 gonial climate, anil he died at Airin in ir>r.O, .-it Use ago of 
Jiiadfiih fifry, nml was inientMl ax Cabal, in a beautiful 
nuaciranic: sputbe bad FclecUnl for bis gmve, tbo pim]dcand 
**'• chaste monument orccled over nhich has coxi- 

tinned to attract the admiration of three eontux-ies. No 
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Maliotoocla^i j>nnc<' in I Julia jf IujM in hiplioi* ostinwiion 
tlmu B’aWt, III!* cariU'r t'slithitc<1 nil thni njinttjxtic spirit 
of nflvor.lsiro of n-liioli j;a!ions aro always projul. His 
fK'J^-ojisl conrsJiro IwnU-ml on m'-hiu'jif' ; his nciivity npj’i'nra 
iaVialo'.is *, for ihij'Sy-oii;1jt yoar-*, as lio rorortls-, hw ljn»l novcr 
):pp{ tlio Const of Kiojir-'in Jvriec* in llio j-nnie pluco. Hut Ijo 
WHS ratlji'f a vuloroio: i ^lilior than » proat- poncr.il, and 
loM jshnl'jst ns saany hat tics nfv hr wnjj. hsit- ho tiuvor hi.ri 
hoar:, njul wr.': a*! biJoyant afsor n fh*fou! as odor a xnctury. 
Ajjsiilst nil tho of xvar ho found loifijiiv for tho cnlti- 

vrslioK of litoi'.t'iiiri'. jitnl his j'ootry has K'on not n Hftlo 
athaiiod. !.•: Jio Indian jirhsoo with wIiom? ijuliridnal 

ohnrac'cr nnd tns'os ntul freJincs wo uro soratnilinr; ondf 
this is owitijr to hi’t iiitoro;;tih|r antohinpraphy, in wliiohl 
he rooonh' his trntjsi-rvsrion*; with so ninoli camhinr, and 
his ri']n’t)tanon with So m«oh «inot;riiy, and his frionilshipa 
with Mich wjit-nith, tliat the n’luh r is led invohintarily to 
n'pajxl liins a«i a piT'Caal irinnd. 

Hnjnnyoon m;cc> odt d his father in 1<V.>0, at the apt* oflMO 
ttvciity-six. and the first not of his rolpn displayed the 
wi-akm-;.i of his oliiirnotor. Hi- hiatthor I’nmran, 

• tlio pvJVi'nior of Cnhnl atid Catidahnr, rcftiKwl trt ‘““•••■'‘J'*'"* 
achtjowlcdpc his nnihority, hut- ho tvidtriiod those piwincos 
to him— oddinp tluroto the Pntjjtd*— and thus deprived 
hijyi'idf of the nieans of n'crnitinpliis army witli Iho Imnly 
inonntf.iiif'iTS of Afpl'.ani.''ifin, and. !t« Jhahor's veterans 
died out, was ohlip il to dojjond on Ihoi f’ wlutnt ho could 
enlist, from his iiulf-suhihicd faihi'ot.s in India. In t’nc 
third yi’ar of his ladpu lie was involvc<l in lu'.'tilitic.s with 
Ihdiadoor Shah, the wild hinp of Gnrorut, who had far- 
nifdu'd the dethroned fataily of T/odi witli the means nfJW< 
acsaiUiip hitn. Halmdoor was defeated, atid ohliped to take 
iv:f«pe at the iand’ii-mul of Din, and the whole province 
was ticcupicd hy the Mopnl tnwps. Hinnayotni then jn'o- 
cicdcd apainst Chtimjmnerc, a foi-tre-.s likcwj-c consideretl 
imprcpn.ahle, hut. with JlOO tnvips he climbed :t perpen- 
dicular rock by means of spikes driven into it, ami cap- 
tured it at once. He was iinmcdialcly after recalled to 
Apra t'^ nrre.st the propressof Shero Kh.an, hut was defeated 
and expelled from India after n n?ign of ten yeans, and a 
new dyjiasty mounted (he throne. 

Shore Khan was an Afphan of ntihle patamfapo, horn 
at Sns-seram, in Uehar, where his father hold a 
jageer under tlie povenior. He enlisted a.s a Dmsftjof 
private .soldier under the revolted viceroy of 
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JooBpore, but cultivated bis mind ■with great assiduity 
and educated liimsolf for a future career of ambition. A 
long series of adventures, ended in his obtaining posses- 
X.B, sion of Behar, and invading Bengal, and it was to oppose 
1636 his alarming progress that Huinnyoon was recalled Irom 
Ghizerat. He marched down upon him, hut wasted six 
' months in the siege of Chunar, which was at length cap- 
tured by the powerful artillery of Humayoon manned by 
Portuguese gunners and directed by Roomy E^an, a Turk 
of Oonstantinoplo, whom he -had brought with him from 
Ghizerat. Meanwhile Shore Ehau had defeated the king 
of Bengal and captured Hour, but not ' deeming himself 
sufficiently strong to resist the imperial troops ho retired 
•to the mountain region of Behar and deposited his family 
and his .treasures in the stronger fortress of Rhotas. 
1688 The emperor took possession of Gour, but when the rains 
set in, the delta of the Ganges became a sheet of ■water, 
and his army was isolated and decimated by sickness and 
desertion. Shcre Ehan then issued from his ffistuesses, 
took possession of Behar and Benares, recovered Chunar, 
. and pushed his detachments up to Cnnouge. Humayoon 
was obliged to retreat towards his capital, but was inter- 
cepted and defeated, and Shere Khan assumed the im- 
Defeotot perial title, Humayoon at length reached 
Humayoon. after his defeat, and employed eight months in 
recruiting his force, while his rival was employed in 
organising the provinces he had conquered. The two 
armies met at Gunougc, where the emperor experienced a 
second and more fatal defeat, and .fled flrst to Delhi, and 
1640 Ihen to Lahore;, thus at the end of fourteen years,, the 
power which the energy and perseverance of Baber had 
established was subverted, and scarcely a vestige of Mogul 
sovereignty remained in India, while the throne of Delhi 
reverted to the Afghans. .Humayoon fled to ■ Sinde and 
.was engaged for eighteen months in fruitless negotiations 
■with its chiefs. He then threw himself on the kindness of 
the Rajpoot prince of Marwar, but was rudely repulsed 
from his court and pursued with an armed force by his som 
The wi’etched emperor, after snfiering incredible hi&dships 
in crossing the desert, at length succeeded' in reaching 
Amercote ■with only seven mounted attendants ; and there 
■ . his queen, who had nobly shared with him the torments of 
the journey, gave birth to a son, afterwards the illustrious 
1542 Akbar. After another series of reverses^ he quitted India 
and repaired to Oandahar. 
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I#-Mvi»p Uii!jsftyo(ni ncrops {ht* 1 iii1h!£, wo Inrn fo ilic a.ti. 
of tjlK'sv Sici!!. who lunjitih'ii (ho (hrotu* nntJ eshi- lc<0 
hlishixi H «fw (!ynn-’'fy, which luwvovor did not 
]a>'i inoft* {hto,) fixtVi*» vi-iir;. I« !oJ'i Ik* con* 

<}UvviHl the provh'.cK of MaUvn, nnd jvviwood tin? proat. 
foriri; '-i of ‘ of hi>or>tl!i-.-*» nntjquj'ty. Jh w hip j-cjin- 
totion wns t.-irnivisod l»y tlip ojdv i-iftin ovol* ntt’o’hpd <0 it. 

TJjc jr-irriiu**}} on icrni«, hut thn Msihoint'ihin 

dtJcton; hifn that, ftreordin}; to the dorlriniP of llio 

Koran, jki {aith w.t^ tn hi* with tsnhi'liovpr/i, nioJ thoy,' 
were ^h^s« ton man. Jn ir >54 i»p ininuh'd Mnnv.ar, wiiich was t 5 t< 
virf-nch'd ))y and lio was cxj<p.''’i-d }o Fitch 

peril, thnl, in -nlho ion to (ho l«,'irr» niu*>-« of tin* country, ho 
oxc.laiinod that “ht* hfid JU'.nrly h.»i< (he cinjtirc Cor n 
“hatulfnlof snilloJ." Hoon nfoT. the capMin* of Chit (ore 
plncod Knipo .timu at, hi;v fts-i, nud ho tljcn proemKd to 
n’.trtcl: Cnlluipi r, no nnch-n! nml .‘•innifr fori in ihindlcctind, 
bat wap hiUi ) ny Jho oK;-,l<>;'io:j of « m.apiir.inc. The live 
yc.ari of Inj. form tin* mi»>t briilinm j’f'riocl in nativo 15^5 
hir(on*. Jjo wh** r;jni lly qunistied for the dutiV^** of war 
and of poaco— a conMsnmmtc t,n nrml. and n liiscnd and 
cnliphtom-:! .».}a!<-*nj.n!j. Thoqijh inrf<*a«tly cnpijrcd in the 
ficht he n'ffrnK'd every l.>n» 5 ic!i <»f the civil admini'Jtmtion ; 
and of hih jn';tifntioiit! it h* r.tifiicionf to ray that they 
l*cr:imo the model of thb e ‘tf Ahhar, He con.'-lrncled u 
prand trun); re,:»d. Hard with trc«-.«, fi-otn llfisfriil to fhft 
i'.:inhf- v.f the Jnditp, on'clcd caravans(*ric.s, and csatvnicd 
tveliri for the con%’c:j!i*nro of travollcrf*; ho was, inorcovor, 
the iir*t jirinw to t'^tahUth a mo«ntc*l His ,«i*cond 

son Foliin. after qindJinj* a danpermts relv-llion, was cnabletl 
to enjoy the l.hrtjmi in pMoc f«.r nine ymr.--, imlnlpnp lii.s 
hereditary taste for andiitcctnre. It was the protlipicy of 
his brijther and FHece' ''f'r, hnown in histon' ns .\din, wJdeli 
at lenpth extinguished this idiorl-livwl dynasty. Having 
cxhmisted the tiwtsnry, he began to resume the estates of 
his I’atan nolilci-, who went uno by one into rebellion, and 
established (ivo itidejicndeiit nnthnritie*--, and nothing was IC-lt 
at lejiglh left to the trrown Imt (he dhitricts irnmediatelj' 
around '^^eUd. 

To (nrn to the career of Homnyonn. He proceeded from 
India to Cfindahar, but tv.-is driven from it by the ho.stility of 
his brother, nnd consti'aim’d (o Feel: refuge at (ho jivtomtiqn 
conrtofrersin, whorohe wasfiitbjecl lonll thoinor- nuf'i** 
tafic-alionK a f;.'i pricious dc-.spot. conidinlliet. lie was 
oven coufitrained to undergo the indignity of putting on the 

1: 
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Knx/.ilbaBlijOrred cap oftlioP<;rsiaTiB,titifl itv.'nf(“proclain)cd 
1644 « jjy {4 trinmpliii] 0ouriHli £mm U»o king’s bantl.” After re- 
pealed importunity, lie was furnisbed v/itli l<I-,000 bon-o for 
tbo conquest of AfglmntBbni, but only on condition of 
coding tbo frontier provinces to tbo king, Oandulmr was cap- 
tured after a siego of fivo months, and made over t/> the 
Persian [irinco who bad accompanied him to receive jiosscs* 
sion of it. On bis death Humuyoon put a largo poidion 
of tboPersian gan'ison to tbo sword — an act of porlidv which 
has left an iudoliblo blot on liis memory. Mo then marcbe-d 
to Cabul, and after varions severe stnigglcs succeeded in 
1C63 wresting it from his bi'otbcrs, one of whom he deprived of 
sight, with excruciating torture. The increasing confusion 
in India led him to make a bold strobe to recover his 
throne. Ho crossed the Indus and encountered the ibr* . 
inidablc army of Sccunder Soor, w'bo had seized tbo 
Punjab on tbo dissolution of the imperial authority, and 
gained a complete victory. It was in this liatllo that the 
young Akbiir earned his spurs. . Humayoon hastened to 
Delhi, and remounted the throne which bo bad lost fifteen 
1556 years before, but was not destined to enjoy it long. Six 
months afterwards, while descending tbo steps of bis 
library, bo beard tbo mnozzin’s call to prayer, and, a.s 
usual, stopiiod to rojicat the creed, and then sat down ; but 
on endeavouring to rise, tbo staff on which he leaned 
slipped over tbo polished steps, and he fell headlong oyer 
1560 the parapet, and expired within four days, in the forty* 
ninth year of his age, and, including tlio period of his 
exile, the twenty-sixth year of lus reign. 

Akbar, the pride and ornament of the Mogul dynasty, 
was only thirteen years and three raontbs of age wlien he 
Akirar'i! called to the throne, which bo adorned by bis 

early years, genius for fifty yoars. Ho was contompoi'ary with 
Queen Elizabeth, his reign having begun two years before, 
and ended two years after hers. The administration was 
managed during bis minority by Bymm Eban, a Turko- 
man, tbo companion of Humayoon in all the vicissitudes of 
his career, and an eminent statesman and general, but' 
anstoro, arrogant, and exceptionally bigoted. Hcmi?, one of 
the greatest commanders of the ago, and, though a Hindoo, 
most loyal to the deposed omporor Adili, , on bcaririg 
, of the death of Humayoon, deposited his master at Ohunar, 

, , and moved uji to the capital ■with 100,000. men. Agra and 
Delhi- .opened their gates to him, and the ministers of 
Akbar entreated him to abandon India, and retire to 
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Afghauistau ; but Byram advised an immediate and vigo- 
roM attack, and Akbar supported his opinion. The two 
armies met at Paniput, and the destiny of India was again 
decided on that memorable field. Hemn was completely 
defeated, and condneted blooding into the presence of the 
young monarch. Byram urged him to secnre .the religions 
merit of slaying an infidel, but he refused to imbrue his 
hands in the blood of a gallant and now helpless foe, 
and Byram struck off the head of the captive mth one stroke 
of his scimitar. It was the military talent and the energy 
of Bj’ram which had seated the Moguls again on the 
. throne, and maintained Akbar’s power ; but the minister 
had grown too big for a subject, and for four years after 
his accession Akbar felt himself to bo a cipher in his own 
court. Such bondage was intolerable to a high-spirited 
pidnce, and, at the age of eighteen, he resolved to emanci- 
pate himself from it. While out, therefore, on a hunting 
party, ho suddenly rotnmed to Delhi without his minister, 
and issued a proclamation, announcing that he had taken 
. the government into his o^vn hands, and that no orders 
were to be obeyed which did not issue from himself. 
Byram felt that his power was waning, and retired to 
Nagore, giving out that ho was going on pilgrimage to 
Mecca, not without the hope of being reinstated, but 
Akbar sent him a message dismissing him from all his 
' offices. Ho immediately went into revolt, and having raised 
an army, attempted an invasion of the Punjab, but was 
defeated and captured. As ho entered the royal pre- 
sence with his turban humbly cast around his neck, and 
threw himself at the feet of the prince he had cherished 
' from the cradle, Akbar hastened to raise him, seated liim 
on his right hand, and, after investing him w’ith a robe of 
. honour, offered him liis choice of any post in the empire. 
He preferred a retreat to Mecca, but was assassinated on 
the I’oute by an Afghan, whose father he had put to 
death. 

Akbar was now. his o^vn master at the age of eighteen. 
Born amidst hardships, and trained up in adversity, he was 
beset with difficulties which would have broken a Atbar's 
spirit of less energy. Of all the Mahomedan <iifflonitfcs. 
dynasties which had mled India, that of the Moguls was 
the weakest. It was not connected with any large and 
powerful tribe beyond the Indus, ready to advance and 
support the ascendency of its fellow-countrymen in India. 
His army 'was a collection of mercendiies dru/wr to his 
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i.T). Biandai’d from tlio various countrios of Cculral Asia ijy tho 

16G0 ijopu of plunder. His oQlcora •wore a band of adventurers 
bound to liini by no tics of licredifcary loyalty, and more 
* disposed to carvo out principalities for tbomHclves llinu to 
build up a Mogul empire. Before ho could attempt to 
recover the dominions of the crown, it was necessary for 
him to establish his authority over his own chiefs, and for 
Bovou years ho was engaged in crashing their i-cvolts. la 
the first year of his reign, his territories wore confined to 
the Punjab and tho district^ around Agra and Delhi, but he 
gradually recovered Ajmcrc, Gwalior and Oude. Tho son of 
tho late emperor Adili made an attempt to recover his throne; 
he was defeated by Zoinan Shah, but tho general, despising 
the youth of his sovereign, withheld tho royal shore of 
the booty, and Ahbnr was obliged to take the field against 
him. Adam Klmu, another general, was sent to expel the 
Afghans from Malwa ; but, after defeating them, kept the 
fruits of tho victory to himself. Akbar marched against 
him, but consented to accept his submission, and u^c re- 
quited this lenity by stabbing tho vizier while at prayer 
iu a chamber adjoining that occupied by tho emperor, who 
thereupon ordered him to be thrown headlong into the 
Jumna. Soon after, Abdoolla Klian, a haughty Uzbek, 
who had been received with a host of his countiymen into 
tho Mogul service, “ •svithdrew his neck from tho yoke of 
“ obedience,” but Akbar came down upon him with prompti- 
tude, and consti'ained him to fiy to Guzorat. Great dis- 
satisfaction was theroby created among tho Uzbek officers, 
and a treasonable confederiicy was organised in the 
army. One ,of their number, Asof Jnh, was sent to sub- , 
jugate tho little Hindoo ptinoipality of Gurra, on the 
Herbudda, near Jubbulporo, then governed by the Princess 
Doorgawutee, who was no less reno'wned for her valour 
than for her beauty. She commanded her army in person, 
and maintained tho conflict mth a noble heroism, till she 

1564reooived a wound in her eye. Tho troops, missing her 
presence, began to give way, when, to avoid falling into 
the .hands of the enemy, she seized the stiletto of the 
elephant driver, and plunged it into her bosomi Her 
martial .exploits are still a favourite theme with the bards 
of the Deccan. The principality was conquered by Asof 
Jah, but ho appropriated the largest share of the rich 
■ booty to his own use, and then joined the confederacy, 
which now embraced the most considerable of Akbar’s 
generals. His danger was extreme ; it was no . less than' a 
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sLrngglo for Uio tliroiio, and tlic question at. issno was, 
•wliotlicr Uio empire should ho UKhelc or !^fogal. 
jffis dotachmonts woro repeatedly dofoatod, but usu-kcon- 
ho mniniauied t.he conflict. \vif.h unflinching ifso- 
Intiou for two years. At this cjafical ^iuncturo ho Avas 
obliged to quit, tho pm'snit of Iho Uzbeks, ni consoqnonco of 
tho revolt of his brother, to Avhoni ho liad onlrnstod tho 
governmout of tho rnujab. It was at onco crushed, but 
on bis rof.nni to the south bo found that the rovollod 
generals had biken j)o.sse.s.sion of Allahabad and Ondo, and 
wore i)ro]ianng to march on tho capital. Though tho 
rains liad sot. in, when niilitaTy oi)orat.ionH arc tisually 
snspondod in India, ho did not hositato to take tho fiohl 
against them, and, by bis ])romptit.ndo and vigour, suc- 
ceeded at longl.li in breaking up tho confederacy. Ho had 
now subdued all bis advonsnA’ics by bis valour, or bis 
clcraonoy, and, at the ago of iAVcnty-livo, bo bad tlio happi- 
ness of seeing liis authority completely cslablisbod over nil 
the roA'oUcd proA’inccs. 

With n spirit of liberality foreign to precotHng contjuorors, 
Baber dotbrinincd to strongt lion' bis tiirono by matrimonial 
alliances with the Hindoos. Hnmayoon had MntfimoiiiRi 
espoused the daughter of the raja of .Toyi)ore, 

Akbar bad likewise married Iavo Bnjjioot prhi- linliwot-i. 
cesses, and bis sou had followed liis oxntniilo. Ofllcos of 
great dignity and responsibility were conferred on those 
Hindoo princes, and they took n pi-ido in those imperial 
albanccs. But the orthodox house of Ohittoro, Avrnppod up. 
in its religious oxclusivonc-ss and bnutour, disdained oyory! 
snob conucotion, and excommunicated those Avlio liad' 
adopted them. Tho luja had gh'on onconrngoment to the 
king of Afalwa, nud Akbar Avns dotormiued to Atuickot 
chastise him. Tho thx’ono was at tho t.imo Ohittom. 
occupied by Oody Sing, tho dogenoraio son of tho illus- 
trious Brtiua Suiiga. Ho teok I’ofngo in tlio hills on tho 
appi’oach of tho Mogul troops, and Joft tilio tlofonco of his 
capital to Joymiil, tho Baipoot chief of Bodiioro, esteemed a.u. 
by liis countrymen the bravest of l,ho bravo. TIio siogo JBGI 
Avas protracted by bis slcill and valour, bnli ho Avas killed 
by a bolt from the bow of Alcbar. His death dopriA'’ 0 (l the 
garrison of all contidonco, and they devoted (.liomsolvos to 
death with the accustomed solomnitios. Tho Avonion thrOAV 
thomsolvos on tho funeral pyro of tlio ohiof, and tho men 
rnshod rocklossly on tho Avoapous of tho Moguls, and 
pbrishod to tho nunibor of 8,000. 


( 
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Akbav’B next entci’priso was of greater magnitude. 
The kingdoni of Guzorat, enlarged by ilic conquests of 
Conquest of Babadoor Sbab, bad been a prey to faction 
Gn7/!rnt. ' sinco liis death in 1537, and four weak and , 
profligate princes bad occupied the throne in thirty-five 
years. Btimad Khan, once a Hindoo slave, who managed 
the government for Mozufibr the third, seeing no other 
mode of terminating the distractions of the country, in- 
vited Alcbar to take possession of it, and he proceeded to 
A.D. Palun, where that feeble monarch, resigned the sceptre to 
1672 him, and Gnzerat was again annexed to the croUpTi of Delhi, 
after two centuries and a half of independence. But no 
sooner had he returned to his capital with the bulk of lus 
army, than a turbulent chief of the name of JHrza i-aised a , 
now revolt, and the imperial genersil was reduced to 
extremities. The rains had set m, but Akbar was ready , 
for action at all seasons. He immediately despatched 2,000 
cavalry, and followed them "witli 300 of his own guards, 
marching 450 miles in nine days. The promptitude of his 
1573 movements confounded the rebels, and the subjugation of 
the province was rendered complete. 

The attention of AJebar had been directed to Bengal 
while ho was engaged in Gnzerat. Under the snccossor 
i^dM Shore Shah, the Afghan governor of the pro- 

Bongni. vinco assumed independence, and four kings of 
his line reigned in Bengal during a period of thirty, ycarsi 
The last was assassinated soon after he ascended the throne, r 
which was then seized hy Soliman, an illustrious Afghan, •. 
who determined on the conquest of Orissa, •which was ; 
efiected by bis general, Kalo-pahar. Soliman died in 1573, ‘ 
and was succeeded by Daood Elian, a debauchee and a 
coward, who, considering himself a match for Akbar, ven- 
tured to attack a fort above Ghazeepore. Akbar ordered 
an army do'wn for the conquest of 'tho kingdom, and the 
king retired to Orissa, where he encountered the Mogul ■ 
army, and was defeated, but was allowed to retain the 
kingdom as a fendatoiy. The next year, on the withdrawal 
of the imperial troops, ho revolted, and was defeated. ; He. . 
fell in the action, and "with him terminated the la^ line of ■ 
1676 •the Afghan kings of Bengal, which they had heW for a ' 
period of two hundred and Ihiriy-six years. The Mogul . 
officers seized the jageers of tho discomfited Afghans, hut . 
on being summoned to account for the. revenues, and to p^- 
dnee the roll of the -troops they were hound to maintaih, 
they rose in a body, and 30,000 of Akbar’s finest cavalry 
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Appeared in arms against him.- The new conquest was lost A.n. 
for a time, and the spirit of disaffection was spreading 
through Ohde. In this emei^ency the emperor, finding 
it impossible to trust the fidelity of his Mogul officers, sent 
an army of Rajpoots under the celebrated raja, Toder Mull, 
to reduce the province. He succeeded in giving a severe 
blow to the insurgents, but the war was protracted and the 
Afghans of Orissa took advantage of the confusion, and 
x’ccovered their footing in the southern districts of Bengal. 

The great Rajpoot, raja Man Sing, was then despatched to 
quell this foimidable insurrection, but it was not before 
the year 1592, after a dozen en^gemeuts and sixteen yeai*s 1692 
of conflict, that the authoriiy of the emperor was fiilly 
established in this province. 

Two years after the conquest of Bengal, the kingdom of 
Orissa was added to the Mogul empire. Orissa had for 1678 
twenty centuries been considered the Holy Land conquest of 
of India, and the region of pilgrimage under 
three successive creeds. Bor more than seven centuries it 
was the depository of the sacred tooth of Booddha, until 
that • relic was removed to Ceylon. Then came the 
Hindoo dynasty of the Kesaris, who covered it with 
thousands of temples in honom* of Seeva. This was 
succeeded by the dynasty of the Grunga-bungsas, who are 
believed to have come fi’om the Ghmgetio province, and who 
assumed the title of Lords of the Elephant. Their do- 
minions covered 40,000 square miles, and extended from 
the banks of the Hooghly to the banks of the Godaveiy. 

They gave the ascendency to the worship of Vislmoo, and 
although Jngornath, a form of that god, makes his first 
appearance in that land of religious merit early in the 
fourth century, it was under the auspices of this dynasty 
that the ‘ Lord of the World ’ attained that supremo homage 
threughont the continent w’hich he still maintains. The 
first sovereign of the line was fourteen years in erecting 
the magnificent temple at Poorec, and the resources of the 
state wore exhausted b}- a succession of princes, in ecclesi- 
astical endomnents and the support of brahmins. Inroads 
were dficasionally made by the Mahomedan rulers of Bengal, 
but the Hindoo pi'inces of Orissa continned to maintain 
their indcpondcxxco xvitli great vigour till the death, in 
15S2, of the last able monarch of the Qangctic dynasty, 
which was followed by a period of anarch}* for twenty-four 
years, when Soliman, the king of Bengal, sent his general, 
Kala-pahar, to invade it. He was a brahmin by birth, but 
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tlio TTilleys. Alvbar k'nt a strong army under the raja of Jey- 
poro to subjugate lliom, hut it ■tvas assailed in the passes and 
annihilated; and the Mahomedan historian records tiw 
that of 40,000 horee and foot, scarcely a man re- 
turacd. Such nrholosalo destruction -sronld appear incredible, 
if nre had not -svitnessed a repetition of it, in the same scene's, 
under the British Grovenunent in 1841. The rajas Toder 
Mull and Man-sing imposed some restraint on their vio- 
lence by the establishment of militaty posts which cut off 
their supplies from the plains ; but they were as tronble- 
Eonie as ever a century after in the reign of Aurungzebe. 
Soon after, Akbar proceeded to the conquest of Sinde, and 
reannexed Candahar to the crown; and thus, Eindoand 
after a scries of conflicts which c::dended over Cnnaniinr. 
twenty-five years, he found himself at length undisputed 
master of his hereditary dominions across the Indus, and 
of all the territories north of the Iferbudda which had 
ever belonged to the imperial throne, and it only remained 
for him to extend his authority over the Deccan. A 
brief notice of the progress of events in that division of 
India during the sixteenth century will bo a suitable 
introduction to the expedition which the emperor now 
undertook. . 


SEOTIOF V. . 

AKBAB. INVASION OF THE DECCAN. HIS DEATH. 

It has been stated in a previous chapter that five inde- 
pendent kingdoms — ^Beejapore, Ahmednugur, Golconda, 
Beder, and Berar — arose on the mins of the Bah- 
mince Idngdom. Beder rarely appears on the 
page of history, and Berar which was never of sist^th 
much weight in the politics of the Deccan, was 
absorbed by Ahmednugur in 1572. The attention of the 
kings of Golconda was chiefly directed to the subjugation 
of the various Hindoo principalities which lay on its 
eastern frontier, and stretched along the Coromandel coast 
from Orissa southward. It appears also to have gradually 
absorbed the Hindoo state of Telingana, vrith its capital 
at Warungul, which had assumed independence on the fall 
' of -the Bahniinee kingdom. Beejapore and Ahmeinugur, 
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kotta, -which lies at n short distance from the Kistna, -was a.h. 
fought on the 25th January', 1565, and it resulted in the isgs 
total defeat of the raja, and the slaughter, as the Mahom- 
edan historians boast, of 100,000 infidels. The raja, 
soventj* years of age, -was beheaded in cold blood, and his 
head -was preserved as a trophy at Beejaporo, and annually 
exhibited on tho anniversary of his death. The Hindoo 
power in the south was irretrievably’’ broken, but dissensions 
among tho victors enabled the brother of the raja to retain 
a fraction of his tomtory, and to establish his court event- 
nally at Chnndor^ec, which has been i-endered memorable 
in the history of Brit ish India as tho town, whore, seventy 
years after the battle of Tallikotta, the descendant of tho 
raja granted the East India Company the first foot of land 
. they ever possessed in India, and on which they erected 
the factory of Madras. 

At tho period of Akbar’s in-vasion of the Deccan, tho 
three ISiIahomcdan princes were those of Beojapore, Gol- 
. conda, and Ahmednugnr, This expedition was, . 
doubtless, dictated by the “last of tomtorial viowsoo 
“aggrandisement;” but, if it had been completely 
, snccessfnl, it ■would have been an unquestionable blessing 
to tho country. Nothing could bo more deplorable than 
tho condition of the Deccan at tliis period. Its various 
kings had no occupation but war, aggressive war -without 
even tho excuse of provocation. Scarcely a year passed in 
which villages were not desolated, and the fair fi-uits of 
industry blasted by their mutual hostilities ; and the sub- 
- stitution of a single authority, even though despotic, was 
a real godsend. On tho death of Boor hnn Nizam Shah, 
the king of Ahmednugnr, fo ur facti ons arose in the state, 
the most powerful of which sent an in-vitation to Akbar, 
which he accepted .at once ; but, before the force which ho 
. despatched could reach the capital, another revolution 
placed the government in the hands of Chand 
Sultana, the aunt of the minor raja. This cele- snitinaot 
brated wom.an, the favourite heroine of the 169* 

Deccan, and tho subject of a hundred ballads, 
deterilfined to defend the city to the last extremily. The 
Moguls had constructed three mines, two of which she 
countermined ; the third blew up, leaving a large opening 
‘ in the wall, and her officers prepared to desert the defence. 

The sultana flew to the spot fully armed, with a drawn 
; sword in her hand, and a veil over her face. Combustibles 
of every description were thrown into the breach, and so 
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heavy a fii’e was directed upon it, that the assailants were 
oonsteained to retire. It is a popular and cherished tra- 
dition that, when the shot was exhausted, she charged the 
guns with copper, thou with silver, and lastly with. gold. 
Her allies wore now approaching, and the Mogul camp was 
Tbo Enitnna Straitened for provisions. Morad, the son of 
A.D. Alcbar, oiTered to retire upon the cession of Berar, 

1S9G and the sultana, who placed little confidence in her own 
troops, reluctantly accepted these terms. Within a year the 
kings of Ahmednugur, Gh>lconda, and Beejapore formed a 
league to drive the Moguls out of the Deccan, and brought 
, 60,000 troops into the field. An action was fought at 

Soniput, which lasted two days without any decisive result. 
Discord broke out among the Mogul officers, and Akbar, 
1699 v^bo had resided for fourteen years near the Indus, felt the 
necessity of proceeding to the Deccan in person. . .He 
advanced to the, Nerbudda, and sent his son Morad to lay 
siege to Ahmednugur. .The government of Chand Sultana 
was in a more disturbed state than ever, and, seeing defence . 
hopeless, she felt the necessiiy of negoriating a peace with 
the Moguls, when the soldiery, instigated by her enemies, 
Hcrtagio burst into her chamber,, and put her to death. 

. dBath. ^he city was stormed and plundered, and the 

1600 young king and the royal family were sent prisoners to 
GhvaUor ; but the kingdom was not incorporated with the 
Mogul territories till thirty-seven years later. 

This was the last political event of any importance in the 

1601 reign of Akbar, who returned to the capital in 1601. The 
■ Lastfonr last four years of his life were embittered by the 

Sto* misconduct of his eldest son Selim, a violent and 
ufe. vindictive prince, and the slave of wine. He took, 
up arms against his father, but was conciliated by a grant of 
the provinces of Bengal and Orissa. He had contracted an 
inveterate dislike of Abul Fazil, one of the most illustrious ' 
and esteemed of the emperor’s officers, equally eminent as 
a general, a statesman, and a historian, to whose' classic pen 
. his reign is indebted, in no small degree, for'' its lasting 
renown. Selim caused him to be assassinated by a zemin- 
dar of Bundlecund.- In September 1605, Akbar b%an to , 
feel the approach of death. The profligacy of Selimi had 
induced an influential body of courtiers to contemplate the 
elevation of a younger son to the throne, but . Akbar 
assembled them around his dying couch, and in.their pre- 
sence ordered Selim to gird his own scimitar to his side, , 
as a token of the bequest of the empire. Then, addressing 
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the assembled omrabs, ho asked forgiveness for whatever 
offence he might have given them, and, after repeating the 
Moslem confession of faith, expired in the odour Death of 
of sanctily, though he had lived the life of a -^bnr. ^ ^ 
heretic. He died at the age of sixtj-three, after a reign of 1605 
forty-nine years. 

AJehar is described as “a strongly built and handsome 
‘*man, with an agreeable expression of countenance, and 
“ veiy captivating manners.” He was not only the character 
pride of the Mogul dynasty, but incomparably the -i^bar. 
greatest of all the Mahomedan rulers of India. Few of these 
princes have ever exhibited greater military talent or per- 
sonal courage. He never fought a battle which he did not 
win, or besiege a town which he did not take. Yet he had j 
no passion for war ; and he had no sooner turned the tide ' 
of victory by his skill and energy, than he left his com- 
■ manders to complete the work, and hastened back to the 
more congenial labours of ^t he.- cabinet. "TKe'glo^'Ylf 'his 
reignrreste'’in6f‘sb’'much Qn the„extent.of .his congnests, as 
on the admirable Jnstitutiohs by which they wei’e consph-^ 
dated anEnhiproved.^Tn~tlre~carly^part*'(rf”lliB''career he 
was a 'devout follower of the Prophet, and, at one time, 
contemplated a pilgrimage to his tomb, the earnest longing 
of every Mahomedan. But, about the twenly-fifth year of 
his reign, he began to entertain latitndinarian views. Ee- 
‘ jecting all prophets, priests, and ceremonies, he professed 
to take simple reason as his g^de. The formula of his ■ 
creed seems to have been : “ There is no god but God, and ; 

“ Akbar is his Caliph.” Yet with all his scepticism, he was 
not without a touch of^superstition, of which he afforded 
an instance by the awe and veneration with which he adored 
the image of Jesus Christ and the Virgin, when shown to 
him by the Boman Catholic missionaries. The tendency of 
. his measures was to discourage Mahomedanism. He changed 
the era. 5 fJihe_Hegira ; he restrained the study of Arabic, 
and of Mahomedan theology, and wounded the dearest pre- 
judices of wie faithful by prohibiting the beard, though it 
was enjoined by the Eoran. Hothing but the ascendency 
of his (Sharacter, and his brilliant success in war and in 
peace, could have preserved his throne amidst the discon- 
tents occasioned by these heterodox proceedings. Amidst 
a people with whom the persecution of infidels was regarded 
as a sacred duty, he adopted the principle, not jonly.„ftfi!i..i, 
religious toleration, ^ut of religious ,eqi^ty,'7^d deter-/ 
SiSSd'lpTnesnffiir sti’engtlf'df 'his tlrrone upon the attach- 
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jncni; of all hia sabjocts. He. scoured tbe loyalty of the | 
Hindoos by inviting them to share tlio lugbest civil offices ’ 
and military coraniands"Tnth' tlioad of his own creed. He 
abolished the jezzia, tho odious capitation tax inflicted on 
unbelievers, rescinded tlio pilgrim tax, sanctioned the 
marriage of Hindoo widows, and . positively pi-ohibitcd 
suttees. 

Under the supervision of the H indoo.rain^Joder Mull, 
the great financitSt"'onho ago, he inmodelled, the whole 
niBrovcnno revenue, system of the empirej' ithd thus bi-ought- • 
settlement, to niattirity..thp great plans which ^Shero Hhah 
in his brief reign of five ^ears~had’ inaugurated. . The 
lands were measured accordmg to a 'unif orm standard, and 
divided into three classes according to their character and 
. fertilily. The demand of. the state was fixii’di generally, at 
one-third„tho-produco, and then commuted into money. • 
The settlement was made with the i'y6ts;i;tpl.tho.cxolnsion 
' of all middle-men, and all,arbitrai'y-cessos were -abolished. 
Tlie“Whole'"dffipiro was divided into fifteen provinces or 
soobahs^ each of which was .placed under the authority of a 
S(mbadar. Ho was entrusted with' full-powers; civil;' militaiy' 

■ and' financial, and assisted by a military commander and 
finance minister, who were accountable to him, though nomi- 
nated by th e cro wn. Alcbar’s militaiy system wa^ the least 
perfeBf of'the'departmmts of the state, and was enfeobled by 
pa;^ig"the "Commanders. foriheir, men.,by_tbo . .head, which ' 
created an iiTesistlble temptation to present false musters, . ^ 
and,to,fill, the .lunks with vagabonds. The same organisa- 
tion wliich peiwaded , the"" state establishments was intro- 
duced.into. eyeiy division of the.. court, und the whole was ' 

• regulatod, to.the minutest detail, by the, emperor himself. 
Every deportment was maintained upon a scale of iinperial 
. spionaonroi magnificence, of which there had been no exam- 
.court. piQ sinco the establishment of the Mahomedah . 
power in Ladia. During his progress through the country; ■ . . 
his camp was a moving city, and the eye was dazzled by ' 
the splendid .tents of his ministers and officers, and more . 
especially by the royal tents, blazing with ornaments ..and 
(Surmounted with gilt cupolas. A taste for litera.t are w as 
dififesedjibroughjns court. Translations were made under 
his directions from the Hindoo classics, and his accom- ' 

. .plished' courtier, Kezi, was directed to make a correct ... 

I version of the’ Evangelists. : ' , . 
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CHAPTER III. 


SECTION L 

BEIGir OF JEHAKQEBR. 

Ok tlie death of Akhar, Selim stepped into the ttrone and a.d. 
assumed the title of Jehangeer, ihe Conqueror of the World. 

The great empire to ■which he succeeded was in a Accession of 
state of profound tranquillity, not disturbed by J‘^“'scer- 
any insubordination among the public officers nor by foreign 
aggression. His firstmeasures werejudiciousandbenevolent. 

He confirmcd’most of hia father’s ministers in their posts, 
I’canitted some -irexatious taxes which had survived his 
father’s reforms, and made aiTangements for giving easy 
access to the complaints of his subjects. He likewise re- 
placed the Mahomedan creed on the coin, and manifested 
a superstitious obedience to the precepts of the Koran. 

But the quiet of. the realm was speedily interrupted by the 
rebellion of his son, Khosroo, to whom he had always ex- leba 
hibited a feeling of strong antipathy. The unhappy youth 
fled to the Punjab, and collected a force of 10,000 men, 
hut "was pursued and captured, when the emperor exhibited ‘ 

•the ' brutality of his disposition by causing 700 of his 
adherents to be impaled alive, while Khosroo was de- 
.libemtely carried along the line to •witness their agonies. 

The event which exercised the greatest influence on the 
rei^ of Jehangeer was his marriage •with Noor Jehan, 
contracted in the sixth year of his reign. This jjoor Jdian. 

•, celebrated princess was the daughter of a Persian 
noble, who had been reduced to poverty, and, follo'wing the 
ourrent’stream of emigration, proceeded to India to repair 
his fortunes. During the journey his -wife gave birth to a 
daughter, -under rery disti-essing circumstances. A mer- 
chant, who happened to be travelling on the same route, 
ofibred them timely assistance, and conveyed them in his 
ovm train to the capital. He took the father into his 
service, and eventually introduced liim to the Court of 
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olaiiBO in i/lio’ i.rcaly gi*anling liim, in lion of cei'lain 
pi’olonflcd claiins on tlio old Nimra Slnihco state, .nsHign: 
mont-s of a foiivlili and a tenth of tlio revenue, — termed hy 
Origin or Uio Idin the Ohoui and l^urdatlmoohcc , — of corl.ain 
oiiout. diBtrio<.3 above the ghauhs, tlio charge of collecting , 

•which ho took on himself. So eager ■was ho to obtain the 
imperial authority for this grant, that ho olTorcd a sum of • 
forty lacs of pagodas for it, and intimated his intention of 
visiting the omporor at Delhi, and “ his desire to lass the 
“ royal threshold." This is the first mention of the celebrated 
claim of cJiont, ivliioh the Mahrattns marched thronghont 
India to enforce. In the communication ■which Aurang7.obo 
' addressed him on ibis occasion, no allusion whs made to 
this claim, tho insidious tendency, or oven the import, of 
which tho imperial cabinet could not comprehend, ,aud 
riovajeo assumed Hint iho^principlo was tacitly conceded. 

Sevniico had now entered the service of the illoguls and 
lost no time in marching with 10,000 horse and foot against 
Bcvftjcoat Boqjaporc, though his half-brother commanded 
1006 Delhi tho Mnhratta contingent in its services. Aurang- 

7.obo was gratified with his success and iniritod him to ' 
court, to which ho repaired with an escort of 1,600 troops. 
But ho found himself regai'ded by tho omporor in tho light ' 
of a troublesome captain of banditti, whom it was politic to 
humour, and ho was presented at tho durbar -with nobles pf 
tho third rank. Ho loft tho “ presenco " with ill-coriccalod 
indignation, and is said to have wept and fainted away; 

It bocamo tho object of the emperor to prevent his leaving ' 

, Delhi, and his residence was boloagured, but lie contrived . 
to elude tho vigilance of his p^ards and made his csbapp - ' 
in ti hamper, and roaohed Rajgnrh in tho disguise of a . ■ 
1000 pilgrim, with his face smeared ivith ashes. Tho Rajpoot 
commander in tho Deccan was not insensible to tho influ., 
enoo of. money, and Sevajoo was thus enabled' through huh 
to malce his peace -with Aurungzebo, who acknowledged 
his title of I’aja and oven made some addition to his jngeor. 
Having now a season of greater leisure than ho had yet 
enjoyed, ho spent tho years 1G68 and 1669 in revising- and 
novistorioi completing tho intomar arrangements of 'his 
.iiisinatitn- government, and nothing gives us a higher idea 
aw? genius than to find a rougli soldier, who 

1009 ivnB unable to read or write, and who had for twenty 
■ years been employed in predatory, warfare, establishing a 
form of government and a system of civil polily so well 
suited to the consolidation of a great la'ngdom. His military 
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organisalion, wliicli was equally disiingnisbccl for its rigid 
disciplino and ils slricfc economy, was admirably adapted to 
tliQ ci-cntion of a new and pivdominiint power in India. 

This was nbo f lio most inospovous period of Anrnngzebo’s 
long reign. The empire was at peace ; the empci'or was 1666 
licld in iho Iiighest e.sfccm tbroughoiit the Tranqnmity 
llahoinodan world, and received comijliinenfar^’ 
missions from the Sohoriff of !Mcccn, tho IQian * 
of Ihc Uzbeks, (ho king of Aby.ssinin, and tho Sliah of 
Persia. Bat his resllcHS ambition again kindled iho flames 
of war, which continued to rage, wit bout tho intermission 
of a single year, during the remaining thirty-seven years of 
-his reign, and consumed tho vitals of tho cmju'ro. i'iuding 
it impossible to inveigle Sevajen into his power, wnr^riih 
ho issued the most peremptory orders to pursue SoTnjee. 
him to tho death. Scv.ajco prejiarnd for the conflict with 
unflinching resolution. Ho opened tho campaign by tho 
capture of two important fortresses, and, with an ariny of 
1*1,000 men, ngai\i plundered Sural, whera (ho Comj»any*s 
factors once more covered themselves with renown by their 
military cnor^. Ho overran the province of Candcsli, and 
for tho first nine levied tho cliotii on a Mogul provinoo t in 
this instance it' was simply black mail. Aurungzebo was 
dlssatisflcd with tho inactiwty of his general, and sent 
Molmbct with an arm}- of ‘10,000 against Sovnjco, who mot 
Ins opponents for the first time in tho open field and gained 1072 
a complete victory, which olovutod the crest of the Mahrat- 
tas, and not a little disheartened tho Alogul geuernls. 

Tho turbulent Khyberecs and Eusufzics in Afghanistan, 
the horeditaiy enemies of order and peace, had agaiu broken 
f out and defeated the Jfogul general in tho posses 
subsequently rendered memorablo by the annihi- *cbo’«mn. 
’.lation of a British army. Tho emperar deter- 
mined to undertake tho subjugation of those bereeannd 
incorrigible highlanders in person, and led his 
army a.s far as Hussun Abdal, where he left tho expedition lajg 
to his son, wlio was obliged to content himself with the 
nominal , submission of tho tribc.s, after a bootless warfare 
. of two years. On his return to Delhi Aurungzebo found 
himself involved in an unc.xpcctcd and foi*midablc difficulty. 

Such is tho nature of the natives of India, that tho peace 
of tho country is liable to bo broken any day by tho most 
' insignificant cause : tho shape of a turban, or tho make of 
a cartridge. On this occasion it was tho violence of a single 
police officer, who insulted a sect of Hindoo fanatics called 
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AJ>. Sutnaramees. Their excitemeiit created an emente, and the 

1676 emente grew into a revolt. The devotees assemhled in 
thousands, and heing joined hy some disaffected zemindars, 

. defeated the troops sent against them, and obtained posses- 
sion of the two provinces of Agra and Ajmere ; a general 
revolt, therefore, appeared imminent. They gave ont that 
they possessed the magic power of resistmg bullets, and 
the imperial troops naturally shrank from an encounter 
with them, till Aurungzebe wrote out tests of the Koran 
■with his O'wn hand, . and attached them to his standards, 
when' ihe confidence of his troops was revived and the 
rebellion quelled. 

Akbar and his two successors had adopted the -wise and 
generous policy of granting the Hindoos reli^ous liberiy- 
HeviTBiof 8.nd equality, and they served the state , as zeal- 
persecnUon. ously and faithfully as the Mahomedans, even 
when employed against their o'wn countrymem The same 
principle appears to have prevailed in some degree during 
the early period of Anrnngzebe’s reign, and he had formed 
two femily alliances -with Bajpoot princes ; but his defeat 
in the Khyber, and the revolt of the frnatics, appear to 
. have embittered his temper, and roused a feeling of bigoted 
animosity. STo pains or- penalties were inflicted on the 
Hindoos for the profession of their cree^ but they were 
made to feel that they lay under the ban of the ruling 
power of the empire. Aurungzebe ordered that no Hindoos 
should in future be employed in the public service, and 

1677 he reimposed the odious poll-tax, thejezzia, on infidels. 
His measures, however disguised, breathed the spirit of 
intolerance. The Hindoo temples in Bengal, and even in. 
tho holy city of Benares, were demolished, and mosques 

. erected on the sites, and the images used as steps. These 
bigoted proceedings produced a feeling of dissection in 
Beroitoithe every pro-vince, but it was only in Eajpootana 
Eajpoots. that they created political disturbance. Jeswunt 
Sing, the faithfiil Bajpoot general of the emperor, had died 
in Cabul, and as his ■widow and family passed through 

1677 Delhi, A'urungzebe surrounded their encampment ■with 
troops, intending to detain them as hosteges. They were 
rescued by the contrivance of Jeswunt Sing’s minister, 
and conveyed to Joudpore : but tliis ungenerous treatment 
of the family of a devoted servant roused the indignation 
of the high-spirited Bajpoots, and the country was speedily 
in a blaze. Aurungzebe lost no time in marching into it, 

1C79 and obliged the rana of Oodypore to make his submission ; 
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but on a second revolt, he summoned troops from every 
direction, and let them loose on the unhappy country. 

The Joudpoi'e territoiy was laid waste, villages were de- a.d. 
, stroyed, families carried into slavery, and the inhabitants 
made to feel the extremities of w^. The Baipoots retaliated 
by plundering the mosques and burning the Koran in Malwa. 

The alienation of the various tribes was complete. After 
this period they were often at peace ^vith the empire, and 
famished their contingents of troops, whom Aumngzebe 
was happy to employ as a counterpoise to his Mahomedan 
soldiers; but that cordial loyalty to the Mogul throne 
which had for a century made them its most reliable 
champions, was extinct. It was during these diskirbances 
that the emperor’s son Akbar went over to the Hajpoots, 
and was encouraged hy them to assume the title and frinc- 
tions of royally, and to march with an army of 70,000 men 
against his father ; but he was defeated, and fled to the 
Mahrattas. 

To return to Sevajee. He took advantage of the absence 
of Amruugzebe in the Elhyber, and the death of the king 
of Beejapore, to annex the whole of the Concan, 
and likewise of a considerable tract above the nssnmes 
ghauts. . He had long staick the coin in his own 
name, and he now determined to proclaim his independence, 
and to assume all the ensigns of royalty and the pomp of a 
Mahomedan potentate. .&ter many religious solemnities, 1674 
on the 6th June, 1674, he was enthroned at his capital, 
Rajgnrh, and announced himself as the “ ornament of the 
“ Kshetriyu race, and lord of the royal umbrella.” He was 
weighed against gold, which was distributed amongst the 
brahmins, who found to their chagrin that he only weighed 
ten stone. Two years after he undertook one of 
the most extraordinary expeditions on Mahratta Uontothe 
record, with the object of recovering his father’s 
jageer in the distant south from his brother. Having 
concluded an armistice with the Mogul general who had 
charge of the operations against him, by a large douceur, 
he marcl^ed to Golconda with an army of 30,000 foot and 1676 
40,000 horse, and extorted a large supply of money and 
artillery from the king, together with an engagement to 
•cover his territories during his absence, on condition of 
receiving half his acquisitions in land and money. He 
then proceeded to pay his devotions at the shrine hib 
of Purwuttnm. Naked, and covered with ashes, fanaticism, 
he assumed the character of a devotee, and after having, 
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for itino claj'H, cointiiidotl viirions ncU of pupoTVifitious folly,, 
which at ono liiuo led his olficerfi to doubt hi.^ jiunity, lio 
rosiiinccl the entnumnd of his urinj', which he hnd f-cut for- 
ward in advance. JTo swept past ^ladraa, I hen an jmnoliced 
faoloiy, and captured fort tiftor fort> not excepting oven the 
redoubled forlrcs.a of Gingeo (pronounced Jinjee) “tenable, 
“by ton men against an army, “and at Trivadey, COO miles 
from his own lorrilofy, met hi-s brolhorVcjicajee, Ho hold 
possession of 'I’anjoro, and the other jageors ficrpioathcd to 
iiim by his father, and rofu.scd to share them with his 
brother, wlio thereupon occupied them by force, and sent 
A.n, bis horse to ravage tho Carnatic. The (Hsj)n(o between the 
1076 brothers torminalod in a compromi.sc, by which Vcncajco 
was to i-olain the jageor, paying bairUio revenues to Sevajee, 
while he was to keep possession of all tho conquests he had 
mado frojn Ucejnpore. Ho reached Itnjgurh after an absence 
of ciglitccn nionlbs, but no portion of his conquests or of 
his {hunder did ho think of surrendering to the king of 
Golconda. 

Tho next year Aurungzebo sent a formidablo army to 
lOTOhcsiogc Beojaporo, and Iho regent, during the minorify 
Aoroncscijc iuvokod tlio aid of Sevajee, who laid 

Mtiwks waste tho ifogal torritoric.s between the Bcoma 
Bwiiiporc. Godavery, and subjected tho town of 

Aiirungnbad to plunder for three days. Slcanwbilc, his son 
Samhajee, who hnd boon placed in dumneo by his father 
for an attempt to violate the wife of a brahmin, mado his 
escape, and -woiit over to the Jlognl general, and was re- 
ceived with open arms ; hut Anrungzoho ordered him to be 
sent as a prisoner 1 o his father’s camp. Sovnicc renewed his 
exertions for tho relief of Beejnpore npon a fresh concession 
of territory ; but in tho midst of these events, all his plans 

• of ambition were doraolished by his death, which happened 
nenth nniJ titBajgurli, on the 5th April, IGSO, in tho fifly-tlurd 
ciiorncterof year of his age. Aurungzobo did not conceal his. 

1680 serajec. satisfaction at the death of his formidable oppo- 
nent, but he did. full justice to his gonins. “He was,” 
he said, “a great captain, and tho only one who has had 
“ the magnanimity to raise a new kingdom, while I have • 
“ been endeavoming to dc.stroy the ancient sovereignties of 
. “India.; my armies have been emploj’ed against him for 
“ nineteen yeai*s, and, nevertheless, his state has been always . 

increasing.” That state, at his death, comprised a terri- 
tory 400 miles in length and 120 in breadth. It was 

• . created by his- own genius, and consolidated by a com- 
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mrinion of Imlrits, language, and religion ainon^ his counhy- 
nien. Ho is one of Iho gi'eatc.sfc charactors in tho native 
hi.story of India, greater even than Hyder AU and Hunjeet 
Sing, ivlio subsequently trod the same path of ambition 
and conquest.. Ho did more than simply found a Idngdom; 
ho laid tho foundation of a power which survived tho decay 
of his own family, and ho kindled a national spirit of 
ctithnsiasm which in a few j’oars made tho Mahratlas tho 
arbiters of tho destiny of India. 


SECTION IV, 

AUKUNCZEItC TO MAHOMED SHAH. 

AunuNOzniiE having now in a great measure subdued tho 
opposition of the Tlajpoot tribes, determined to bring tho 
whole strength of the empire to bear on tho sub- j^,u„np.cbo 
jngation of tho Deccan, It was a wanton and proceeds to 
iniquitous aggression, and, by a righteous rotidbu- 
tion, recoiled on himself, and led to tho downfall of his 
dynasty. In tho year 1683 ho quitted Dollii, which ho was 
destined never to see again, with an army of unexampled 
.magnitude. . The finest cavalry "was assembled from tho 
countries beyond and within the Indns, supported by a 
largo and well-equippod body of infantry, and several 
hnndred pieces of artilloty, under Enroporm officers. -A 
long train of elephants, intended both for war and equipage, 
and a superb stud of horses accompanied the camp. There 
was, moraover, a largo raenagerio of tigers and leopards, 
of hawks and hounds without number. Tho camp, which 
. resembled a largo moiing city, w'ns supplied -with every 
luxury tho ago and country could provide. Tho canvas 
walls w'hich sunwnded tho emperor’s personal tents w’cro 
twelve hundred yards in circumference, and they contained 
halls of audience, courts, cabinets, mosques, oratories, and 
baths, all adorned with tho richest silks and velvet and 
cloth of gold. There is no record of such extravagant 
Inxnriousncss in any modern encampment. Tot, amidst all 
this grandeur, tho personal habits and expenditure of tho 
emperor exhibited tho fnigality of a hermit. With this 
unwieldy awny Anrungzobo advanced to Aurnng- invnsion of 
abad, and, by a strange infatuation, signalised tiioConBon. 


ly 


A.n. 

1683 
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hifi firrivftl in iljo 'J)oacan by ordering tlio bfifefnl jcrjstft to 
A.T). bo impOBod on ibo wbolo Hindoo popnlntion. Mis fir-it 
IC84 oxpodiiion wna difinsl-vouB. His son Jitiflxziin wns sent to 
lay -wnRlo Ibo Conenn wilb 40,000 cavalry ; tlic lilUo 
forngo that was to bo found in tbo rocks and tbickets of 
that -wild region wa.s .speedi)}' desfroyed ; tbe Jfabmtta 
cruisers intercepted tbe Ktipjdics sent from the Mogul ports ; 
the Mabratta light borso blocked tip the pa-sscs, and pre- 
vented tbe apjiroacb of provi.sions ; and tbo trreck of tliis 
noble army, cxbnnstccf by biinger and pestilence, was 
bappy to lind sbcltcr under tbo wills of Alitncdnugnr. 

Aurungzebo then sent bis son to attack Hcejnpore, and in 
this tbo last ycai' of its national existence, tbo king and 
bis troops defended Ibcir independence v/itb 
oxcrnplnry courage. They cut off tbo supplies 
1086 nmiaoi- of tho lilogul army, intercepted its cominnni- 

''' cations, and obliged it to i-cliro. On tho failure 

of this expedition tho emperor turned bis force against 
Golcondn, tbo king of wbicb bad formed an alliance with 
tho Mahrattas. Hi.s chief minister -was u Hindoo of singular 
ability, and bad equipped an army of 70,000 men for tbe 
defence of tbo country ; bnt tbo employment of an infidel 
gave otfonco to Ibc bigoted Alabomcdan courtiers. The 
minister was murdered, and Ibrahim Klian, tbe general, 
treacherously ivont over to the enemy with a largo jporfcion 
of tbo nrmj*. The liolplcss Idng sought refuge in tbe fort 
of Golconda*, tbo capital, Hyderabad, was plundered for 
three days by tbo Mogul soldiers, whom their commander 
was unable to restrain, and tbo treasure which Aurungzebe 
bad destined for bis own cofiers was, to bis great chagrin, 
partitioned among them. Tbo king was obliged to sue for 
1886 peace, wbicb wa.s not granted him -nitbont the promise of 
two crores of rupees. «* 

Anrnugzobe now brought bis wbolo strength to bear upon 
Beejaporc. Tbo lofty walls of tbe city were of hewn stone 
six miles in circumference, with a deep moat and 
^ double rampart. Tho ai-tilleiy' was, as it bad 
nnd Goi- • always been, superior to that of tbo Mo^s, and 
con n. emperor was constrained to turn the siege into 

a blockade. The garrison was reduced to a .state of starva-: 
tion and obliged to capitulate ; and on tbe loth Ootober- 
Beejapore was blotted out of the roll of Indian kingdoms, 
after an independent career of a hundred and fifty years. 
Tin's Adil Sbabec dynasty employed its resources in works 
of utility or magnificence winch were without a rival in 
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Iiidtu, The iii(ijc.siic niius «f the jml!n.*e.s in ihe ciUidol, and 
of the jnop{j«c.s n»id tombs in the city, nfior two centnrio.s of 
decay in au Indian cUtinvte, still altKict. the admh-ntiou of 
(ho traveller. “The clnef featnre in flic BCene is tho 
man.solemn of Jl.Mliowr<l Adil Shall, the dome of which, 

•“ like the dome of St. Peter's, till.'i the eye fx'om every point 
“of view, and though entii-Gly devoid of ornament, it** 

“ enormous dimonpionsaud austere simi'licity invc.st it with 
“ nu air of inelanrholy grandeur, which hanuonise.s with the 
“ wreck and dv-sohition nround it. One is at n lo.s.s in seeing 
“ these ruins, to conjecture how so small n state could have 
mainl.ained such a’ cjipital," The fate of Golconda wn.s not 
long delayed. Anrungrebo, with his nsnal craft, advanced 
into the connlry on pretence of a pilgrimage in tlie tomb of 
a .saint, and extracted from tbe fcans of tlie monarch all his 
tre.nsnre, even to the jewels of tho seniglio, and then 
charged him nuth tho crime of having i-mjiloycd a 
bi-ahmin for hi.s minister and formed an alliance with tbo 
infidel ]Mahrntia«. The princi*, though addicted to p1ea.sure, 
defended In's capital ^Y^th Ji heroi.sm worthy his ance.stor.s, 
hnt it was at- length taken, though only by an act of treu- 
eherv, and the royal house of Kootnh Shah hec.mic extinct, 
after a hrilliant career of a Imndred and seventy years. ics? 

Tho ambition of Aumngr,ebo w.as now con.«nmmalcd. 

His power wo-s extended over regions wliich bad never 
submiiictl l-o tho .sovereignty of tho ilahomedans, cor-tn-ion in 
and after seven ceniuries, Ihu whole of .India did thoDfccan. 
unequivocally aclcHowlodgo the supnamicy of a Ijord Para- 
mount. The year IGSS was tho culminating point of Aloslom 
gnindeur, and likem’se of its dcc.ny. Tlie tni.sforlnnc.s of 
Anrungzehe commenced with the full of Golconda. Tho 1C6S 
govenimonts which had maintahiod public order in tho 
Jloccan had disappeared, and no system of equal vngonr was 
e-stablislicd in their stead. Tho public nut hority had been 
maintained in tlic extinct states bj* a force of 200,000 men; 
tbo Mogul force on tboir subjugation did not exceed 84-, 000. 

Tlio disbanded soldier}* cither joined the jircdnlory b.auds 
of tho Mahratta.s, or enlisted under dis.aflbctcd chiefs. 
There w'as no vital energy at tho head-quartci's of tho 
emperor. Oppressions wore nmltijilicd, and no i-odrcss 
could be obtained. Tlie Pcccan became a scene of general 
confusion, and pre.scntcd a constant succession of coii- 
spiracie.s and revolts wliirli consumed tho spirit of tho 
ITogul army, and tho strength of tho empire. 

Sevnjeo’s .son Sarabajoe, succeeded to the tlironc aftormuch IfiSfl 
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inli-i};uc an<l oppofiifion, nnil iii. firsl- (‘sliibHofl conHiilorablo 
PAmbiiro'/i vigour /itul muthocl, bnfc it was wot Jut«g btjforo !io 
wit? tiwUi. fcrooltj' of Jtifi natural disjiosition. 

' Ko Imd iiono of bin fitUior'a qualificalions except 
]»H ardent bravjjry. Jlo pnt liifl widoiv to <1eatli, and im* 
prisoned his brotlmr llsi ja 11,'iin ; bo threw the minititor/i into 
irons, and beheaded those v,‘ho opposed his wishes, and 
proceeded fiO far as to execute a bmhtnin. These utrocUtos. 
alienated the great men wlio had contributed to build up 
A.i). the SlaUralta power. . Siunbajco rendered himKclf still 
1081 farther uu object of general contempt by bis infatnatod 
attnclimont to a favourite, Kulooslm, a Cunongo bnibinin, a 
man totally unfitted for tlic conduct of public affairfi, which 
was entrusted to him. In the early period of his reign he 
1081 took an aclivo sharo in driving' Prince Mnazzira oat of the 
Coucan. Ho was engaged for sevend years in endeavouring 
to reduce the power of the Portuguopo, hut without success, 
and was incessantly in conflict with the forces of Anrungzobe. , 
IIo formed an alliance with Iho king of Golconda, nnd, to 
create a diversion' in his favour, plundered the cities of 
Boorhanporo and Broaidi, and liiccwiao despatched bodies of 
Jfahratta horso to tlio relief of tlio capital, but they acted 
withont vigour. In fact, under his incfliclcnt rule, the • 
discipliiio introduced by' Sevajee lintl been relaxed and the 
inoi’alo of the army deteriorated. On the extinction of the 

• two Maliomedan powers of Becjajioro and Golconda, 
Aurungzebo directed his whole allcntion to the rednetionof 
bis remaining opponent, and fort after fort was captured, 
while Sanibajcc abandoned public business, and resigned 

1G88 himself to sloth and pleasure. One of the emperor’s 
gonorala, at length, succeeded in surprising him after a 
night’s revel, and ho w.as conveyed on a camel to .the 
imperial presence. The emperor at first deemed it politic 
to spare his life to securo the surrender of the Alahratfa 

1088 fortresses, nnd asked him to turn Mahomedan. “Kot if 
“you would give me y'onr daughter in marriage,” was his 
reply, pouring at the same time a torrent of abuse on the 
Prophet. Anrnngzobe ordered his tongue to bo cut out, 
deprived him of liis sight, and consigned him’ to death 
with excmciating torture. Ho had occupied the tlu-onc 
for nine years, amidst the contempt of his subjects, but 

1089 his tragic death excited emotions of pily amongst them, 
and gave "a keener edge to their detestation of the !Maho- 

• medans. 

TheMahrattas were now exposed, to the who'le power of 
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.the Mogpl 'empire under the immediate eye of the emperoi-, 
.whose personal reputation, together with the 
grandeur, of his establishments, and the prestige ' 

of tho imperial throne, filled them "with a feeling retires to 
of awe, and they bent to the storm. The cabinet a.d. 

elected Shao, the infant sou of Sambajec, to succeed him, 

. and appointed bis uncle, Eaja Earn, regent. Of the great 
kingdom founded by Soviyee, there was .only a more 
vestige left in the north, and it was I'esolred to preserve 
the' embers of. Mahi’atta power by emigrating to the south. 
Etya Earn and twenty-fivo chiefe made their way in dis- 
guise to the klahratta jageers in Tanjoro with many ro- 
mantic adventures carefully preserved in the ballads of the 
nation,' and established the Mahratta court at Gingee. 

The regent soon after despatched two of his ablest generals 
with a largo force, which was increased in its progress, to 
desolate the Mogul tendtories in the north, and they ex- 
tended their ravages up to Satara, where Eam-ohundnr was 
left in charge of the Mahratta interests. He devised a new 
plan for molesting the Moguls. Among the Mah- Ncwcxnc- 
lattas the thirst for plunder was always tho 
strongest national passion ; indeed, the only word 
for “victory ” was “ the plunder pf tho enemy.” To ■this 
predatoiy spirit he gave an extraordinary impulse, as well 
as a systematic direction, by conferring the right to levy 
the “ chmiV' and the “ tenth ” for the state treasury on any 
Mahratta chieftain who could bring his followers into the 
field, and allowing them to appropriate the new exaction ho 
invented of ghans dana, or food and forage money, to their 
o-wnuse. Under this new impetus, every mountain glen 1692 
and vaUey poured forth its tenants, and Aurungzebe, 
instead of ha'ving the army of a single responsible chief to 
■ deal •with, had a hundred-headed hydra on his hands. 

Tho impeiial army was ill-fitted to contend with this 
new swarm of assailants. Its silicon commanders were 
not the iron generals of Akbar, and they ■vied ■with 
each other only in the display of extravagance, of the jrosni 
. The sprepd of effeminate luxury had eaten up the Jauao^mies. 
spirit of enterprise, and there was nothing they 
desired so little as the sight of an enemy. There was a 
total relaxation of discipline. The stipend of the com- 
manders was regulated by the number of their men, and 
not only was it never honestly maintained, but the ranks 
were filled up with miserable recruits, ' totally unable to 
cope with the Mahratta soldiers, accustomed to hard fare 
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A.B, find Imnlor work. “ H'lio liornc witlionl n naddlo," nKtliofinny 
1002 wns aptly deacribod, “ivnBrodc by a man witliout clothes; 
“ foolracn innrcd to the samo travfiil, and bearing all kinds 
“ of arms, trooped with Iholionio ; r.par« hor.se.s accompanied 
“ thorn t .0 bring oil’ the booty and relievo the wounded or 
“ wcaiy. All gathered tlioir d.aily provision ns tiny passed. . 
“Ko iiHi'Kuit could reach their march. In conflict their, 
“ oiiHOt fell wherever they chose, and was rolincpiishcd oven, 
“ in the instant of charge. "Whole disfricts v.'erc in flames 
“ before their njiproach was known, ns «i bsrror to others to 
“ rodccni the ravage.” 

Tlio ralhdng point of the !^^ah1•atla3 at ihi-s time wn.s 
Iho fort of Gingoe, the siege of which lasted as long ns the 
, sifKoof siege of Troy. Zoolfikar Ivlinh, the ablest of the. 
oinRco. Jlogul generals, was sent against it, bnt ho was 
foo often in collusion witb Ibo Mabrntla chiefs. It. was 
during the languor of the siege that Suntajeo, the Mali- 
ratta goncml, having defeated the imperial forces in fJio 
1097 north, and nngmonted his army, appeared before it with 
20,000 horse. The besieging army was besieged in its turn, 
and Cam-buksb, the son of the emperor, the nominal 
comuiandor-in-cluof at the time, was driven to conclude a 
humiliating convention. It was disallowed byAnmngzobe, 
who recalled his son and sent Zoolfikar Klian, a third time 
to command the army, bnt as be was again in communica- 
tion witb the garrison, the siege was protracted till the 
emperor tbreatenod him witli dcgi-adation if it was not 
snoccssful. The fort was then assailed in earnest, and fell, 
bnt Zoolfikar connived at tho escape of Baja Bam, who 
808 made his way to his native mountains, and selected Satara 
as tho capital of tho jMahratta power. Ho was able in time 
to collect a larger army than Sovajeo had commanded, and 
ho proceeded to collect what ho termed the “Mahratta 
duos ” with vigour, and tho settlement of tho Deccan, was' 
as distant as over. 

To meet tho increasing boldness of the Mahrattns, 
1699 Aurungzobo separated bis army into two divisions, one to 
Finns of be employed in protecting tho opens country, 
Anrnngzcbc. the othcr in capturing forts. Tho first he en- 
trusted to Zoolfikar, who repeatedly defeated the Jlahrat- 
tas, bnt was unable to reduce their strength, and they 
always appeared more buoyant after a defeat than his own 
troops after a victory. Aurungzohe reserved to himself the 
siege of the forts, in which he was incessantly employed 
1701 for five years. It is impossible to ivithhold our adnura- 
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lion of tho spirit, of porsorcmncc oxhilntcd !)y this oolo- 
gojiarian princo during tho.so camjwigns in wliich ho •mis 
suhjpck'd to ovcry viirjoty of prh'atioii.'s. Amidst all tho.so 
haras.'-itjg operntious lii.s vigour was never impaired. All 
the military inovcinenl.s in everj' pnrfi of tho Deccan, in 
Afghanistan, in ^tooltan, and at Agra were directed by 
tho instructions ho issued while in the Jiold. AVilh indefa- 
tigable industry he superintended all the details of adminis- 
tnition ihronghont the empire, and not even a potty otiicer 
was appointed at Cahul without hi.s sanction. But all his 
cnergj* was uuablo to copo -with the difiicultics which were 
accumulating around him. Tho Bajpoot.s wore again in 
open hostility, and other ixiho.s, omboldoncd by hi.s continued 
nh-sonce, began to manife.et a .spirit of insubordination. Tlie 
trcasuiy was cxlmusitcd by a war of twenty- five yoar.s’ a.u. 
duKit-ion, and tho emperor was tonnonted with incessant 17®* 
demands for money, which ho was nnnhlo to meet. The 
Jlahrattas became moi'c aggressive than ever, and in every 
direction around his cjimp, north and south, cast and west, 
nothing wa-s seen hut the devastation of tho country and 
the sack of villages. In these dcplorahlo circnmsl.anccs lie 
made overlurc.s to the Alahrattas, and oflored them 
a legal title to the chont and the ieitih of tho re- the 
venues of tho Decc.an, hut thej* rose in their de- 
mauds, as might have been expected, and the negotiations 
iveij.' tiims broken off, Tho imperial camp began to retire 
to Ahmednngur closely followed by tho jrahintfas, who *7®® 
* plundered up to its very precincts, and converted the re- 
treat into nil ignominious flight. Twenty yeai's hoforb 
Aunuigzoho had marched from his capital in all tho pride 
.and pomp of war ; ho was now returning to it in a state of 
humiliation, with tho vTcek of a broken army, pursued by 
a viefprions foe, and he expired at Ahmcdnn- jnja(ath. *707 
gnr on tho 27th February, 1707. 

Of all the princes of the house of Baber, Auningzeho 
is tho greatest object of admiration to the native historians, 
and bis name is invested even among Europeans ncmark»on 
with an iuc^cflnito idea of grandeur, but tho illusion 
vanishes on a close inspection of his biography. Few cha- 
racters in Indian history, whether amongst its Mnliomcdan 
or English rulers, have been more overrated. Tho merit of 
his personal bravery, his civil administration, and of his 
attention to business will bo fully admitted, hut for twenty- 
five years he persisted in a war of intolerance and aggi’es- 
«ion, though ho must have been aware that it was sapping 
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tlie foundations of tbe empire. He liad no heart and no 
fnend ; he was crafty and suspicions, and often cruel ; he 
mistrusted all his officers, and they repaid him by pre- 
-caiious loyalty. .Hotwithstainding his manifest abilities, , : 
the rapid decay of the empire dates from his -reign, 
and may in some measure be traced to his personal ' 
character. 

Onthedeath of Anrnngzebe,hisEon, prince Azim, came in 
to the encampment, caused himself to be proclaimed emperor^ - 
Baiindoor and marched towards the capital. At the same 
A.n. . time, the eldest son. Prince Muazzim, who had 

1707 been nominated heir to the empire, was hastening to Delhi; 
The armies met in the neighbourhood of Agra, and Prince. . 
Azim was defeated and fell in action. Prince Akbar was . 
a ftigitive in Persia, and the remaining -son of Auruugzebe, 
Gam-bnksh, who was assembling troops in the Deccan, was 
defeated by Zoolfikar BDian, with the aid -of a !Mahiatta 
contingent, and there ceased to be any rival to the throne 
which Prince Muazzim ascended at the age of sixty-seven, , 
with the title of Bahadoor Shah. 

The Mahrattas were unable to take advantage of . these 
distractions by their internal dissensions. Raia Rami the 
1700 regent, died soon after his return to Satara, and 

among the the ^vemmeut was administered for seven years' 
JiahnittBs. |j_ Tvidow Tara Bye, in the name of her own 
son. The lineal heir, Shao, the son of Sambajee, was a - 
captive in the Mogul encampment, but treated with great 
kindness. Prince Azim, when starting for the capital,' had. ' 
released him, - and afforded him .the means of asserting 
. his rights, on condition of his doing homage to the Mogul 
throne. . Tara Bye proclaimed mm an impostor, and 
collected an army to resist his claims, but he obtained pos-. 
session of Satara and in 1708 assumed the functions of,- 
. royally. In this family contest, the . Mahratta sirdars . 
espoused opposite sides, and drew their swords on each 
other. In the course of five years the son of Tara. Bye 
died ; her minister superseded her anthoriiy and placed ' 
another son of Raja Ram on the throne of Kolappre, which 
became the capital of the junior branch of Sev^ee’s family, 
and the rival of Satara. Bahadoor conferred the viceroyally 

1708 Bivaihonse of the Deocan on Zoolfikar, the chief instrument 
otKoiapore. of his elevation, and as his presence wasTequired 
at court, the administration was left in-the hands of Daood 
Ehan, a noble Patan, famous throughout the Deccan for hjs 
matchless daring and his love of strong diink, of whom 
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jt H tVnt wls('i» h(J Mr, Pitt, ilto 

ftslljt'J" r<f Uu' !'r,~{ C'h(i‘1',a?a, tl»(> f;ovi>r«i>r, piv«.' Mm a 

U’taail iit in f?n' rmujnt climnh'*!', mul tliat llin A.n. 

'• pltoJOM tin: rlii* r Jan-tflv hi rnnlial wn(<‘r.-i 
“ Vr.»!t<iy, aij:!i5 •! a of cannon,” Hy 

tJiv <V:'.i5'c of hi'- r, In.' {.rrantttl to (lie Mnljm'.tjv tho 
conro -■'■■itdt of ;1 m' , m On' ^!x of lin* Pccc.an, 

■which Anrnnj.’Ti'l"' in hi'- oxtremity linii ollVn'ii tliom, ninl 
■ {V,i:; arn-.'ar.onnTit, th'ni} 4 :h luw h' Vy » i-ulxtrilitiato finthority, 
kept tln jii «j;si(‘t to thf %‘ui\ of tlio rvl^^n, 'I'lic irfitiiinillity 
tjf i?njjK‘i>(;4;;rs ' wsstwl hy thf i nnu' VjnrJt of conoilintion 
nnu cone*':- 'ion to it*; thm* jmncij’nl c]ti«f(i of Oi’dyjtori*. 

Hi vporc. ami Jomljforc. 

Tl'.c entr-crar wn*,- tiO’-v r;»llci1 to l■;•.lronnfcr a noiv 
cr,?:!ny in the north-— the >il:lip, Alwnt On- cjitl of the 
fiftoenth Ci-nttiry, IvrinnK. ilto f«mtnlf-r of their 
TTi'h’pru*-' comniinn’ty, tanitltt t hai dcvotioJi dno 
to alone, iha! all forms iimnait rial, and that 

the ^v^>^•]Jip C'f i1i(> liiinloi) and th** .Mnslcin wns ctjtmlly 
!im'pt,ah1<‘ to thi- llchy. 'fhe incrca.' cd in ntimhciv, 
hni tva'; lioircly j»c n' <■*«".»« d hy the hifp'ted Mahntncdnn 
rr.hr.t. who ihvir j'ontifl'the year nficr tint death 

of Ahltar. In (hivind, Iht' f'-nth Kjtiriiiinl IC”*' 

f (scc«:.«s«r of IviinssJt, ronedved the idea of forntinj; the Silchn 
into n military ns v/ell os a ncHfrhtiis connnoiiwcalth. Ho 
nlwlhdn-d all distiTsciioji of tsv-tc, Imt mijjiitvd cvety momlwr 
of the Oinncty to h» jdidp'tl a** n toldierfroin liis birth or 
hht initiation. ?jTid to w<-;ir n p.'culinr dre:'!. and to oiiliivntc 
his In-aisl. He ini’td':a‘<sl ri'vcrfnco fitr hrahndns and 
, |m)hili!t<sl ih.r sia«}:hl' r of cav.-.s-. Thi.s union of martial 
a»«d rditriotjs i-nshn'-insm nnidorcd tho Sikhs « fonnidnhlo 
Irtdy, «ind thty had to iiiainiain an ardiioiir' alrtjptjh' anth 
the MahnTm'd!it:s, whit captnnd the Ftrojjpholds of tho 
. Goorof), innnh.Tcd his mother and nisteiv, ujjtl inutilatcd, 
Kknjtjhit'jvd. or disjtf’rrcd hi.s fidlowc-r;-. Still f.ho reel grew 
and Jiiidtijilicil, tmd towards the close of A«ning?.cho’B 
reign, nntlcr n fomttdflhh* chief of tho iiaino of Bandoo, 
extended its deprcdatioiir, to the vicinity of Delhi. 1710 
Dalmdoor Shah look fliC field aptinat them and drove tlicin 
hack to ik’i! liills. 

On bi« reiuni from thia expedition ho died at Lahore, 
ttftcr a brief js;ign of live years, at Iho ago of HI3 

^uve^lly.txvo, Hisdeiilh v.-as folloaved hy the usual lioiton.- i-toh 
fCKimhlc for jtower amotig his four Kons, three of 
wltom were defoati d tind killed. The siir^'ivor 
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.mounted the throne vrith the title of Jehander Shah,, and ‘ 
put all the members of the royal femily 'vritlrin his reach to 
death ; he resigned himself to the indnence of a dancing 
, ^1, and indnlged in the most degrading rices. ' His career 
xo). Tvas cut short by his nephew, Ferokshere, the riceroy of 
»713 Bengal, who marched up to Delhi, and deposed and mur- 
dered the wretched emperor, as well as the noble but crafty 
Zoolfikar. 

Ferokshere, the most contemptible, as yet, of the princes 
ot his line, mounted the throne, and for sis: years disgraced 
it hy Hs rices, his weakness, and his cowardice. 
He owed his eleration to two brothers descended 
from the Prophet, and thence denominated the Syuds... 
Abdoolla, the eldest, was appointed rizier, and his brother, 
Hoosen Ali, commander-in-chie^ hnt the emperor held* . 
them in detestation, and his reign was little else than a . 
series of machinations to destroy them. Hoosen Ali was 
sent against the Bajpoot raja of Jondpore in the hope 
that the expedition would prore fetal to him; hut he 
concluded an honourable peace with the prince and induced - 
him to gire the hand of one of his daughters to the emperor. 
The nuptials, which were celebrated with great splendour, 
were rendered memorable by an incident which will be 
noticed in a subseq[uent chapter. 

The office of riceroy of the Deccan had been bestowed 
1714 on Ghazee-ood-deen. The femily had emigrated from Tar- 
Si 2 s=i.ooi. taiy to seek its fortunes in India, and he hadiisen , 
TsooU:. to distinction in the service of Aurnngzeb^ who 
granted him the title of Cheen Hillich Trhm7j to which was 
now added that of Bizam-ool-moolk. He was a statesman 
of great ability and ei^erience, bnt of still greater subtil^. 
During the seventeen months in which be held the office of 
viceroy be fomented the dissensions between the bouses of 
Holapore and Safara. Sbao had been brought up in all . 
the luxury of a Habomedan seraglio, and was fonder 
of bunting, hawking, and fishing tbanof the business of the 
state. The Hahratia commonwealth was falling into . a 
Banajss state of anarchy, when the genius of BaBajee TVish- 

wiSiirassth. Tvanath placed the party of Shao in tire as- 
cendant, and rekindled the smouldering energies of the 
nation. Ballajee, a brahmin, was oiignallya simple vil- 
lage accountant, bnt rose throngh various gradations oi 
office till he became a power in the state, and was ap-- 
pointed Pesbwa, or prims miruster. It was to bis energy 
that the rapid expansion of the ifebratta power is to be 
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fittnliuix'J, ftu<l Ju' iuny juf'ily Uv as (Ii« second 

fonisder of i<s frrv'fttnrr.^. 

l1(<* view efri-jaraiinjr ll»o two brothers, the Svmls, 
fror.» rseh other, l’'« rv'hMheri*d»si>h»eod Xir-iiii-ool-inoollc, and 
.n>-*o”en Ah' vio-ri’y of iho Decran, At j^y 
fhi'!;i!ne he ^<•:^{ secjvt in‘.tnic(iffns{o(heri> 
nowned Khroi to ytlVr hhn the most pfri-nuouG oppo* 

sition, nnd l;e ntshi- l at osuv ie.to tJje mttl nttooht'd 
hitn with .''oeh isnjvctneijty ns to dispi'n'e h{*< nrniy iiho n 
ilonh of stteep; hut Jti the jtuosieni of victory ho \s*3islcillt’d 
hy a c-intioii lull, nttit ih« of the day '\iis changed. 

Hi'i devoted wife, n Jiindw* prinec.-s t-tahU-d lursclt' on 
hearing of hi'p <!< atti. llooson AH. tltsshed with In’s sue- 
eT'‘-, the field tspdtjsi tho Mnhrat fas, whose dopredn- 
tiiins hr, d never ceaf ol, hut was completely defeated. Jn 
the?e da'".ir.ir.trinces. ujstjviot.j-d hy ^frdiratta e»jci\>achinet)ta 
tm the one hand, nsni on the other hy the hostility ajid tn- 
trigncp of She emperor, ho entered into negtjtiationa with 
llntlnji'-'IVjtihwanath which !v;!nlt4'>l in neonven- U;* 
tiofi as d;(>}rr.ic(*f«l to the Mopil throne, ns it was hic 
fertnnntc for the ^{.ah!T.tta M.ntc. Shno wns 't'-oit-M. 
ncknoivIcdgiHi te; att iiidej'cndent Fowreign over nil tho 
dominions which had helonjted t<* Sevftjce. The and 
thi' /<-:,/?, of tin; revejnies of the six potihahs in (ho Deccan, 
which Were' vahnd at eighteen emres — ih.cir nsTtimcd pro- 
duct in their palmy state — evere eotifem-d on him, 
together with the Snlmtary province': of Tanjorc, Alysore, 
and Trichint'jv'ly, on windition that he should funiish a con- 
tinpenlofl'i.UU'”' Sri'.'!j'-;.njidhercr}'im':ihleforthej)caccortho 
Deccan. Tlii« wan the largest stride to jtowortho Mnhratta.s 
had yet achievtsl. They weiv funii^hctl wit h a largo and pnr- 
maneni ineomc hy the.nv* n'-sigmnentn on disfricta strotehing 
from the Merhudda to Cape Comorin, and from the Slalabar 
to the Co«'!nande] coast, the collection of which gave them 
a right of constant, and ve.xaf ions intcrfeivncc tvith the intcr- 
wd adminsSration of every province. An anny of Mahrstta 
officers, t'hielly hrulmiins, was planted througliont tho 
country v,'i(h indcfitiite powers of exaction for tho state, 
which they did not fail to turn also to their otvn profit-. 

Deroh-shore was advised to distdlow the convention, and 
the breach hel ween him and the Synd.s became wider. 
Ahdoolla called up his brother, who hastened to Drain ct 
tlie capital, accompanied hy 10,000 AInhr;itt.n8 raotahov. 
under Dallnjco, tmd cnieivd it withont oppo.sition. Tho 
emperor made the most abject submi.ssion, but was dragged 
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from fclio mtorior.of tho zenana, -whore ho had tnlmu xofugej- 
- and assassinated, 'fvro pnppets -were then placed on the 
throne, hnt they disappeared in a few months hy disease or 
poison, and' a grandson of Bahadoor Shah -was raised to 
Aewsston ot the imperial digniiy, and assumed the title of 
' Maijonscii Mahomod Shah, the last Avho deserved the name 
- * ■ of emperor of India. TTcak and despicahlo as 
Pcvokshei*o had been, his tra^o death created a feeling . ot 
compassion Ihronghonttho country. The popular indigna- 
tion against the Spids -was increased, and tiiey found them-, 
selves the mark of universal esecration; but the great . 
oibiect of their alann was Nizam-ool-moolk, who, though ho 
had been united with them in opposition to Pcroksherc, was 
now alienated from their c.ansc. Ho marched across the'. 
Iferbnddn with a large forco into the Deccan, where he had ' 
many adherents both among the hlohrattas and, the 
hlahomedans, defeated two armies sent against him, and re- 
mained master of his position. . hCeanwlnie, hfahomed Shah 
was fretting under the j-oke of the Synds, and, under the dis- 
m*eet guidance of his mother, formed a confederacy among ' 
bis nobles to relievo himself from it. DistraeteS. by the 
difficnltics which accumulated aronnd them, they resolved ■ 
that Hoosen Ali should march against Sfizam-ool-moolk, 
taking the emperor -with him, while Abdoolla- remained at ' 
1720 DelhTto look after their common interests, hive days after 
the march commenced, a savage Calnmk, instigated by the 
Hnssnn All confcdoTOcy, appieached the palankeen of Hnssnn ^ 
nssasdnatai. nndor the petenco of presenting a petition, 
and stabbed him to the heart. Di the conflict which en- 
sued the partisans of the emperor were viotorions, and ho ■ 
letumed to Delhi. Abdoolla, whoso energy rose with his 
danger, sob np a new emperor and marched agamst Baha- 
doov Shah, bat -was defeated and captured, though his life 
was spared in consideration of his sacred lineage. 


SEOTIOir Y. . 

MAHOSIKD SHAH TO K-AMB SHAU’S IXVASIOH. 

ACahomep Shah entered Delhi with great pomp, a free 
1720 monarch a tiwdvemonlh. after ho had ascended the 
throne j hat his i-mgn, though long, -was marked 
hy the tokens of rapid decay. The canker -worm 
siiaix. pqqJ; Qjf angust Afogul throne, and 
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every year disclosotl its ravages. He nbolislicd the odions 
jcr.zin, and bestowed bigli appoinknents on tlie rajas 
of Jeypore and Joudporc; but tbo rana of Oodypore, 
wrapped up in bis orthodox dignity, refused all intercourse 
Avith the court 'and sank into bbscuritiy. Saadnt Ali, a 
Kliorasan merchant, who had taken an active 
share in the recent proceedings, avos appointed saaSntjui, 
soobndar of Oudo, and laid the foundation of the 
roj-al dignity, AA-hich Avas extinguished in 1856. 

The office oi' visiior A\*as roserA'cd for Nizani-ool-moolk, who 
repaired to the capital, but found the emperor immersed 
in pleasure, and so indiflbront to the interests of the state 
os to have given the custody of the imperial signet to a 
favourite mistress. Ho endeavoured to rouse him uiram-ooi- 
to a sense of his rosponsibiUties at a time AA*hon 
the empire was cnimbliug around him, but the emperor 
rejected all ndArice, and joined his dissolute companions in 
turning to ridicule the antiquated habits and solemn de- 
meanour of the venerable statesman, then in his seventy- 
fifth year. Disgusted Avith the profligacy of the court, and 
despairing of anj* reform, he thrcAv up his office and re- 
turned to his goA'crnment in the Deccan. The emperor 
loaded him AA'ith honoiir.s on his departure, butinstigated the 
local governor at Hyderabad to resist his authority ; but he 
AA'as defeated and slain, and the Hizam fixed on that city, 
the capital of the Kootub Sahcc dynasty, as the scat of his 1724 
goveniment, and from this period may be dated the origin 
of the kingdom of the Hizain. 

■ Dallajco had accompanied Hoosen AJi Avith his troops 
to Dcllii, but made his submission to ^luhomcd Shah; and 
obtained from him a confirmation of the grants 
which had been made by the Synd Hoosen, and TOswonBtij’a 
returned to Satara AA'ith these precious muniments, ncquisiUons 
fourteen in number, and died soon after. The • 

political arrangements he made before his death established 172( 
the predominant authority of the eight brahmins who 
formed the cabinet, and it Avas likewise extended throughout 
the interior, by means of the brahmin agents employed to 
collect “Sfahratta dues.” He Avas succeeded by his son Bajce 
Eao, who had been bred a soldier .and a states- Bnjeo Bao 
man, and “united the entcrpi-isc, rigour, and 
“hardihood of aMahratta chief with the polished 
“manners and address of a Concan brahmin.” The interest 
of the succeeding twenty years in the history of India 
centres in the inteiguos, the alliances, and the conflicts of 

n2 
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tho Maliratln. Biafcsmna at Satara, and the crafty old Tartar, 
Nizam-ool-moolk, at Hyderabad, wlio made peace aad war 
without any reference to the authority of the emperor at 
Delhi. Bajce Rao felt that unices employment conld .be 
found abroad for the largo body of predatory horse who 
formed the sinowa of tho Mahratfa power, they would bo 
employed in hntclung mischief at home. Fully aware of 
tho weakness of the empire, he urged on his master, Shao, 
“ to strike tho trunk of the withering tree ; tho branches 
i.n. « must fall off of themselves. Now is our time to drive 
1724 «« strangers from tho land of tho Hindoos. By directing our 
“ efforts to Hindostan tho ilahraltn flag shall float, in 
“ your reign, from the Eistna to the Attock.” But Shao 
had been bred in the luxuriance of a Jfognl seraglio, and 
Bajce Eao, finding his ardour ill-seconded by his cB'eminatc 
sovereign, was constrained to act for himself ; and thus the 
house of the Peshwa waxed stronger, and the house of 
Sovajee weaker. 

Nizam-ool moolk, while vizier, had appointed his uncle, 
Hamed Ehan, governor of Guzerat, in opposition to the 
Affloinot court, and Sur-booland Ehau was sent to expel 
Gnrcrat. lijm, Hamcd defeated him with the aid of two 
Mahratta commanders, whom he had rewarded with a 
grant of tho clmii and the tenth of the revenues of the 
province, Bajee Eao took advantage of this discord to 
send Sindia, Holkar, and Pnar, of Dbar, to levy contribu- 
tions in Malwa, while he himself proceeded on the same 
errand to Seringapatam in tho south. Alarmed 
by the increasing audacity of the Ulahrattas, 
Soto^ tma Nizam-ool-moolk endeavoured to renew the dis- 
sensions of the rival houses of Eolapore and 
Satara. They were at issue for their respective shares of 
the assignments granted to the Peshwa on the revenues of 
the six soobahs of the Deccan ; and the Nizam, as the repre- 
sentative of the emperor, called on them to mbstanriate 
their claims before him. Bajee Eao, indignant at this 
attempt to interfere in the domestic afi^rs of the ^Ihbratta. 
commonwealth, assembled ah army and marched againri: 
him, and though the Nizam was supported by a large body of 
« 2 T Mabrattas, he was driven into a position winch constrained 
him to enter npon negoHaiions. The Peshwa, having his 
eye upon the course of proceedings in Guzerat, granted him 
favonrahle terms. Sur-booland had succeeded in establish- 
ing his anthority in that province, and the Peshw-a was 
negotiating with him to ohtein for himself the grant of the 
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eliOKi nnd iho tenth Avliicli Hamed Klian had granted to 
Iho Inro Mnhratta generals. To expedite the bargain ho 
sent his brother to ravage the country, and the Mogul 
governor ivas obliged to pnrclmso peace by conceding Jiis 
demands, TSHiilo Bajce Biio was thus engaged, Sambajeo, 
the ruler of Kolaporo, crossed the Wnrdn and laid wa.ste 
the territories of Shao. Ho was defeated, and obliged to 
. sign an aclcnovrlcdgmont of his cousin’s right to the whole 
of the Mahratta dominions, with the exception of n small a.u. 
tract of country around Kolaporo, to which this branch of 1730 
Sevajee’s family was to bo confined. The prinoipali^ still 
exists, while the Icingdom of tire elder branch has been 
absorbed in the British Empire. The Nizam now found a 
new instrnment of mischief in Dhabarn}*, the Mahratta 
commander-in-chief, who was mortified to find that the 
prize of the choxtl and other duos ho had obtained finm 
Homed in Guzorat, had been carried off by the Peshwa, 
Under the instigation of the Nizam, ho proceeded with an 
army of 83,000 men towards S.atam, on the pretence of re- 
leasing his master. Shoo, from the tyronny of Bajce Rao, but 1731 
ho was defeated, nnd fell in action. The Mahratta interests 
in Guzorat wore then entrusted to Peolnjco Gaikwar, 
whoso immediate ancestor was a cowherd, and whose 
descendants sUll occupy the throne of Baroda. 

To this period also belongs the rise of the families of 
Holkar and Sindia, destined to play an important part in 
, the subsequent politics of Lidia, and whose jusoot 
descendants continue to wear the crowns they 
acquired. Mulhar Rao Holkar was the son of n 
herdsman who exchanged the crook for the sword, and by 
his daring courage recommended himself to Bajce Rao, by 
whom ho was entrusted nnth tho very agreeable charge of 
levying contributions in eighty-fonr villages in Malwa. 

' Ranojee Sindia was of the caste of husbandmen, and 
entered tho service of Ballajee as a menial, but was intro- 
duced into his body-guard, and became one of the foremost 
of tho Jrahratta chieftains in that ago of enterprise. Like 
Holkar, bp was sent to establish the hlahratta authority in 
Malwa, and these assignments became tho nucleus of their 
future dominions 

After the defeat of Dhabaray, tho Nizam was, to a certain 
extent, at the mercy of Bajce Rao, but they both perceived 
that it would be for their common interest to Baico Boo’s 
come to an understanding, and they entered into 
a secret compact, which stipulated that the 
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Nizam’s tomtorios slionld not bo molostcd, wlnloBajooIliio 

1731 should ho at liberty to plunder tho Mo/pil lorriforics in tbo 
north. Ho accoi’din^'ly crossed tho Nerbudda, and laid 
waste tho ])rovinco ofAlnlwa. Tho impcrinl governor was at 
tho timo employed in coercing n refractory chief in Bundlo- 
cund, who called in tho aid of Bajeo Bao, and rewarded, 
his services by tho cession of a third of the province of 

1732 Jhnnsi, and thus tho Alahraila standard was for the drst 
timo planted on the banks of iho Jumna. The government 
of Malwa was then bestowed on tho llajpoot mja Joysing, 
whoso roign was rendered illvtstvious by tho patronage of. 
scicuco, tho erection of tho heautifnl city of Joyporc, with 
its palaces, halls, and temples, and its noble observatory. 
Tho profession of a common faith promoted a friendly. 

1734 intorcourao between him and Bajeo Rao, tho ro.sult of which 
was tho surrender of tho province to tho Mahralta, with 
tho tacit concun’once of the helpless emperor. 

Tlioso multiplied concessions only served, as might have 
boon expected, to inflame the ambition and to . increase the ■ 
nisincro-ioca demands of tho Peshvra. Groat as wore the 
domamis. resources of tho Maln-ntta commonwealth, the 
■ larger portion of tho revenues , was absorbed by the difier- 
ont feadatorios, and only a fraction reached tho troasury at 
Satara. Tho magnitude of Bajeo Rao’s operations had in- 
volved liim in debt ; his troops wore clamorous for pay, 
and tho discipline of tho army necessarily Buflbrod by these 
arrears. Ho demanded of tho imperial >conrt a comrma- < 
tion of the assignments granted by Sur-booland Khan on 
tbo revenues of Gnzerat, of tho rights ho had acquired 

1736 in' Bundlocund, and tho absolute cession of tho rich pro- • 
vincG of Malwa. Tho feoblo cabinot at Delhi endeavoured 
to pacify him by minor grants, which only led him to in- 
crease his claims, and ho proceeded to demand the cession ’ 
of all the oounti-y south of tho Chnmbul, together with tho ■ 
holy cities of Muttra, Benares, and Allahabad. To quicken, 
tho apprehensions of tho emperor, ho . sent Holkar to 
plunder tbo Dooab, the province lying hotween- tho Jumna 
and tho Ganges, hut he was driven hack by Saadnt AH, the , 
Boohadar of Oudo. This was magnifledinfo a gi'cat vie- ' 
tory, and ill was reported that tho Mahratta's had been 
obliged to retire. “ I was compelled,” said Bajeo .Bao, “ to 

1737 “ tell the ompbror 'tho trath, and to provo-to him that I was 
“ still in Hindostan, and to show him flames hnd tho Mnh- 

, “ rattas at tho gates of his capital.” He therefore took the ■ 
field in person, and marching at tho rote of forty miles a. 
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day, siuldouly presented Ininsolf boforo (ho gales of Delhi. 

Tho consleraalion in tho capital maybe readily conceived; a.d. 
Imt tho object of Bajoe lino ■vNns not to sack tho city, but 1737 
to intiniidnlo (ho emperor into concessions, and ciroum- 
filances rendered it advisable for him to rol-rcat to Satara. 

Tho Afahrattas now appeared to bo pai’amount in India, 
and the Nirnni was considered (ho only man who could 
save tho empire from extinction. Ho listened Cerent otOio 
to tho overlures of (ho empci-or and proceeded to Nirnm by 
Delhi, wheio he was invested with full powers n®** 
to 0.011 out all (ho resources of tho state ; but they were re- 
duced to so low a point that tho army under his personal 
command could only bo completed to 30,000 men, with 
which he returned to tho south. Bajeo Ilao crossed tho 
Iferbudda with 80,000 men. Owing, perhaps to his great 
age — ninety-three — perhaps to over confidcnco in tho gi-c.at 
superiority of his artillery, (ho Hizam entronohod himself 
near Bhopal. Bnjeo Bao adopted tho national sj’stom of 
warfare, laid waste tho country, intercepted all supplies, 
attacked every detachment which ventured beyond the 
Htjos, and on the twenty-fifth day of (ho siege obliged the 
Nizam to sign n humiliating treaty, ginnling him tho sovc- t73£ 
reignly of Alalwa and the territories up to tho Cliumbul, 
and engaging to use his intlncucc to obtain from tho im- 
penal ti'casury tho sum of half a croro of rupees, which ho 
had not ceased to demand ; but that treasure was to find a 
very diflerent .destination. 

It w.as in tho mid-st of. those distractions that Nadir Shah 
appeared on the banks of the Indus, and India was visited 
with another of those tempests of desolation to 
wliich it had boon repeatedly subject for some 
centuries- The Persian djTinsty of tho Solis, which had 
occupied the throne for noai'ly two centuries, was sub- 
verted in 1720 by the Gliiljies, tho most powerful 
tribe in Afghanistan. Shah Hosson, the last of that 
royal line, was besieged by them in liis capital, Ispahan, 
then in tho height of its prosperity, and after enduring 
for, six Jiionths the extremities of misery and starva- 
. tion, wont out with his court in deep mourning to the 
Afghan camp, and surrondored his crown to hlahmood, 
tho Afghan chief. Ho died at tho end of two years, and 
was succeeded by liis son Asmf. Nadir Shah, tho greatest 
general Pensia has produced, was tho son of a shepherd of 
Khorasan, and coramoncod his career by collecting a band 
of freebooters. Pinding himself, at length, at the head of a 
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' powerful' army, he freed his native province from the. 
Afghans, and then constrained the Ghiijie monarch to '• 
A.n. resign all his father’s conquests ' in Persia. He raised . ; 
1728 Thamasp, the son of the dethroned Soli king, to the throne ; , 
hut after expelling the Turks and the Hussiahs from the ' .. 
provinces they had conquered, deposed Thamasp and bo> 
17B1 stowed the nominal sovereignty on his infant son, while he . • 
himself assumed the title of king, upon the importunily, as- ' 
it was affirmed, of 100,000 nobles, soldiers, and peasants 
1736 -whom ho had assembled on a vast plain To find employ- ,• 
ment for his troops and to gratify his own ambition and . 
avarice, ho carried his arms into Afghanistan, and'resblvcd 
to re-annex Candahar to the Persian throne. T^ile engaged 
in the siege of that town ho sent a messenger to Ddhi to 
demand the surrender of some of his frgitive subjects, 
but, owing to the distraction of the times, the claim was 

1738 neglected. A second messenger was murdered at Jellala- 

bad. . The G-ovemment of India had from time immemorial 
paid an annual subsidy to the wild highlanders who oc- 
cupied the passes between Cabul and Peshawur, and the' 
imperial cabinet doubtless trusted to their power to arrest . 
the progress of Hadir. The payment of this black mail 
had, however, been for some time withheld, and they 
opened the gates of India to the Persian monarch, who 
crossed the Indus with 65,000 of his veteran troops and 
overran the Punjab before the court of Delhi was aware 
of his approach. - . 

The emperor hlahomcd Shah marched to Kurnal to 
meet this invasion, but experienced a fatal defeat, and pro- 
Capturoof to the Persian camp, threw himself on . 

ncUii, ana , the compassion of the conqueror. The object of 
massacre, jjadir Shah was treasure and not conquest, and it is 
affirmed that he was prepared to retire on the payment of • 
two croros of rupees ; but Saadut Ali, the soobadar of Oude, 
having some cause of ofienco with the emperor, represented 
to the Persian that this was a very inadequate ransom for 
so rich an empire, and that his own province alone could 
afford this sum. Nadir resolved, therefore, to levy exactions 
under his own eye. Ho entered Delhi in March, and on the ' , 

1739 succeeding day a thousand of his soldiers wore massaorod ■ 
upon a repoi’tof bis death. He wont out to restore order, 
but was assailed with missiles, and one of his chiefs was 
killed by his side, upon which ho issued orders for a general 
massacre. Por many hours the metropolis presented, a 
scone of rapine, lust, and carnage, and 8,000 are said to ■ - 
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Jtnvo fallen ^-iclims to liis infnmtcd soldiery. Yot so com- 
plete wn.s tlio discipline lie Imd established that every 
swoi-d wis slioathed ns .soon as bo issued the ordoi*. Ho 
took possession of all tho imperial treasures, including the 
peacock llii-ono; plundered tlio nobles, and caused every 
bouse to bo sacked, sparing no crnelty to extort confessions 
of we.'iltb. Prom the disloyal S.aadut Ali bo exacted the 
full tale of two croi'cs, and the traitor terminated bis exist- 
ence by poison. Tlie governons of otbor iJroraiccs wore not a.d. 
spared ; and ICndir Slinb, after having tlnis subjected the 1731 
capital and the country for fifty-eight days to spoliation, 
and fooling satisfied that bo bad oxliaustcd the wealth of 
the empire, prepared to retire vrilb an accumulation of 
tbirfyrtwo croros of rupees. He restored AInbomed Sbab 
to the throne, but annexed all tho provinces west of tho 
Indus to the crown of Persia. On bis departure bo issued 
a proclamation to the princes of India, stating that bo was 
now proceeding to the conqtiest of other regions, but that 
if any report of their having revolted from “ bis dear 
“brother, jrabomed Sbab,*’ readied bis oars, be would return 
and blot their names out of tbo book of creation. 

The Mogul power, which had been in a state of rapid 
decay since tbo death of Aurungzobe, I’cceived its death 
blow from the invasion of Nadir Shah, and the stntoof 
sack of the capital. The empire was bre.aking up 
into fragments, and tbo authority aud tho prestige of tho 
throne was irrecoverably gone. Tho vanons provinces 
yielded only a nominal homage to the croNvn, All its 
possessions beyond tbo Indus were ponnanently alienated. 

In the extreme south of the peninsula the Mogul 
sovereignty was a matter of histoiy. Tho Nabob of tbo 
Carnatic acknowledged no superior. The rest of tho 
Deccan was shared liotwcon tbo Nizam and the Mabrattas. 

In tho provinces of Guzerat and Malwa, tbo power of tho 
Pesbwa was already predominant. The allegiance of the 
princes of Bajpootana was very vacillating. The viceroys 
of Oudo and Bengal, tho richest prorincos of India, 
acknowle^dged tho emperor as their suzerain, but yielded 
him no obedience. Even in tlie vicinity of tbo capital, now 
chiefs were, as the native liistorlan I’emarks, “ beating tbo 
“ drum of independence.’’ Tbo house of Baber bad accom- 
plisbcd tbo usual cycle of Indian dynasties, which seldom 
exceeded two centuries, and its sceptre was now to pass 
into the hands of o company of European merchants, with 
the sea, and not Central Asia, for tho base of its enterprise. 
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Having thus reached the period. when the Mogul throne.,- 
ceased to exercise any influence on the politics of India,- ; - 
•we -turn to the progress of the European settlements on. 
the continent, and to., the history of the Baist India 
Company, which began its career with a factoiy, arid, 
closed it by transferring the Empii’e of India to the Crown 
of England . ' 


CHAPTER IV. 


„ .SECTION 1 . 

RISE AND PBOGEESS OF THE TOKTDGDE8E. ’ ' 

Foe five centuries the tide of Mahomedan invasion bad ' 
rolled across the Indus from Central Asia, and spread from 
north to south. A new era now dawns upon us, ushered 
in by the appearance of a European fieet, and the progress' ■. 
is, .henceforth, from south to north. The Mahomedans ' 
entered India in the spirit of conquest j the Europeans . • 
came in search of. trade. The productions of- the East \ 

■ had, from time immemorial, been a great object of desire 
to^the inhabitants of the .West, who had been aoous- •' 
tomedto obtain them through many circuitous channels. ■ ; 
In the middle ages, the :trade had enriched the republics, 
.of Venice and Genoa, and a general anxiety was created to .. 
obtain direct access to India. During the fifteenth centu^ ;. 
the spirit of maritime adventure was strongly developed in 
Europe, and more especially in the small but spirited king- .' 
dom of Portugal, in which great progress had been made . 
in the science of naval architecture. = This spirit was^ warmly . 
encouraged by its sovereigns, who fitted out a succession of . , 
expeditions, and, gradually advanced along the coast of. • 
AMca, making fresh discoveries in each voyage. h.t length* 
John H. sent three vessels, under the command of Barilio- 
lomew Dias, to discover the southern , limit of the African 
continent. Ho was the first navigator to double the Capo, 

■ where the tempestuous weather he encountered led him to 
I486 Discovctr ' designate it “The Cape of Storms”; but his 

ot tho Cnpo. delighted sovereign, hoping to roach India bv 
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this route, more uppropi-iatoly cnllctl it tJie Cnpo of Good , 
Hope. Soon after, Ohrisloplior Colntabiis, (ho onterprising 
Gonoeso sailor, convinced that India "wns to bo discovered 
by sailing west, ofiored his services to king John, hut they 
were not accepted, and ho proceeded on his adventurous 
expedition under the huspices of the long of Spain, and 
tho continent of Arncrlca was discovered in 1492, 

Eleven years elapsed alter Bias had ronnded tho Capo 
, before aiiy attempt was made to hn])rovo tho discovery. 
King John tvas sncccoded by Emannol, who entered on tho 
field of enterprise with m-cat ardour, and in 1497 fitted 
out three vessels in tho hope of finding a way to India 
from tho Capo. The lilllo fleet, consisting of vessels of 
finioll tonnage, w:is entrusted to Vasco do Gama, who a.d. 
. quilted Lisbon, after tho porformanco of religious solcm- 
nitios, on tho Sth July, 3497, amidst tho acclamations of 
the king, the court, and tho people. Having reached tho 
Cnjjc in safely, he launched ont boldly into tho unexplored 
Indian Occsiu, where.*, while traversing three thousand miles, 
nothing hut tho .sea and the .sky was visible for 1 wenty-throo 
days. Ho sighted the jMulabar const in JEay, Di*coTctT 
149S, and brought Jiis enterprise to a glorious 
issue ns ho cast anchor off tho town of Calicut. It lay 1498 
in that portion of tho Deccan which the Jlahoinodnn arms 
had not I'caohcd, and heloiigcd to a Hindoo prince styled 
the Zamorin, who gave the Porlngacso commandor an 
■ hononrablo reception, and at once granted him tho privi- 
lege of Inidc in his dominions. But tho commerce of the 
IMalahar coast, with its fifty harhonre, had hitherto boon 
monopolised by the traders from Egyjit and Arabia, who 
felt no little jenlonsy at the arrivaJ of these interlopers, 
and having gained over his minister, persuaded tho 
Zamoriu that the Poiingucsc wore not tho merchants they 
, ropresonlod themselves to be, but pirates who had escaped 
from their own country, and had now come to infest tho 
, eastern seas. Tho feelings of the prince wore at once 
changed to hostility, and Vasco, after a residence of several 
months «n the coast, seeing little hope of an amicable 
intercoui\so, sot sail on his retimn. He entered the Tagns, 
after an nbscncc of twenty-six months, on the 29th of 1499 
August, 1499, in regal pomp, imd received the homage of the 
court and tho people, who crowded to tho beach to admii’c 
tho vessels which had performed this wonderful voyage. 

It was six years and a lialf after Columbus had astounded 
the nations of Buropo by tho discovoiy of the Now WorliLj^ 
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that Vasco increased their amazement by annonncihg the ' 
discbreiy by sea of the way to India, the region of &ba< 
louswedtb. 

-The king of Portugal lost no time in following up the 
enterprise, and immediately fitted out an es^edition!, which ' 
Second ox- coimisted of thirteen ships and 1,200 men, the 
command of which' was given, not to Vasco, but 
to Cabral, who was, however, well qualified, for 
the undertaking. He was accompanied by eight fidars, 
and directed to carry fire and sword into every province 
A. 11 . 'U'hich would not receive their teaching. After launching 
1500 into the Atlantic, his fieet was driven, in 1500, by the 
■violence of the wind, to the coast of South America, where 
he discovered, and took possession of, Brazil, which has 
ever since remained an appanage of Portugal. On the 18th . 
of September he anchored off Calicut, and having restored 
the hostages who had been taken away by Vasco, was 
graciously received by the Zamorin, and obtained per- 
mission to erect a factory. But the Mahomedan traders 
effectually prevented Ms obtaining any cargoes, and he . 
seized one of their richest vessels, and having transferred, 
its contents to Ms own sMps, set it on fire. An attack was 
immediately made on Ms factory, and fifty men were ' 
killed. Cabral resented it by capturing and burning ten . 
other vessels, after he had taken possession of their cargoes. 
He then cannonaded the town from Ms fieet, and sailed to ' 
the neighbouring port of Cochin, where he formed an' , 
alliance nuth the chief, a dependent of the Zamorin, and ^ 
returned to Lisbon. 

The disasters which Cabral had encountered induced the 
oificei's of state to advise the abandonment of these enter- 


Sccond prises, but the king was ambitious of founding an 
^WBot oriental empii’e, and having obtained a bull 
from the Pope conferiing on him the sovereignly . 
of all the countries visited by Ms fleets in theEast,heassumea 
the title of" Lord of the navigation, conquest, and commerce 
" of Ethiopia, Persia, Arabia, and India." A third expedi- 
tion, consisting of fifteen vessels, was fitted out and (rntrusted 
to Vasco de Gama, who, on Ms arrival at Calicut, .de- 
1602 manded reparation for the insult offered to Cabral, which 
was peremptorily rafused, and he set the to-wn on fire. He 
then praceeded to the friendly port of Cochin, where he 
left Pacheco with a handfial .of men to protect the Porhi- 
guese factory, and unaccoimtably set sail for Europe. _ The 
Zamorin of Calicut marahed to the attack of Cochin for 
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hfivijig iMflioartd Iho rortn/rttc.'-'o', nntl invrst^'il tlio fac* 
torv, Isnt lu't; excccflofl tlio^o of Pflclicco 

by {ifiy so oni’, ihcr won* iirnominimjjOy dcfinU'il, iitnl ihe 
fisjH'rioritr of to A’.niir noltUcp!, v.'liictli Im^srvcr 

finoo b'.sn ijiriioininc-.t, wnn jsow for^tlu’ first Unto ox- 
lisojinK tir.il <1ii' foar.ilistion wns J.-iiil fur Ktiroju-tiii ns. 
■ct'nfiaticy in fti<s<n- A,n. 

In ?h« l;ir.jr of IV-vJn^'al ersit n;if AlJin-viln with 1005 

ihr crotiil titio of viewy of (hiMJjrh lur ilhl not 

a fi^ot of itj it. Ahiu-yu.'i h!i<i to (>». 
rotmtrr n now oml mow fcir«ii«fih!i» opponent. 

Tho Vfni'tjnn';, who hn-J lothorto n?o!!t>j»oh\inl tho hicrntivo 
trriilr of Ir.iMn. rornnh’d wish « Ji nloijvoy.- f hr at !«-mpt s of the 
PorlnirJU'- i' {.? «i;vor: it itito n now olsnnnt ) wimtl tin* Capo. 

Tho hnU: of tht* ootiniK'n:'' wlsich had mndo ihrir i*^laiul tlio 
of tlio A*. 1 ti: 0 ,:r nsai thf • nvy of ICttropi’, wa« con. 
Xip-i thron'rh oh<T>* tln-y i-njoyrd n pnnnnnnnt 

jtiJsnt'jiro, and they pn-Anil' d on {hi; .Stth.an to soiui n fln't 
down she Kvd .‘^<-•1 to i-wcrji th" intorlojo-rs fr.ou ilio coa>.t 
of huisa, and {o -icti'il him with taival jinOaTinh^ from tlioir 
foso-.i'? in Dshnaiia. Tlu' Stun: of the ninnSitno pwvinco. 
oftinrrn*! w-ap {•qtsnUy fthirjnod nt the irnovinp p-.nver oi 
the' I’ortr.cne <m the* t ea. Hud I’ojit hi*; .•■liiji;) t») co.nptT.ilo 
with ;hi.‘ lCj;.’yptin« fji-ot. They orinte* up with a portion of 
ihi' IViftOirne";'* tht-t iti the harhnsr of Chonl, ntui defcaiod 
it. Yonr.i; Ahmyda vwj'j hilled in tlm action; hiM hither 
, dct.e .-ndm’ei to nveupo hit? eU:ith, nnd, ilndinfj that Dahitl, 
cno of the {Treat, 't roiiitni're’ial marts on ilit.» Cfjast, had 
(ah<ai t '.rl with the ICpyptinn rcdnced it to nslics, 

with {Treat fdatstrhter. He then pwcccdcel isi XMai 
fearch of fh»* cojnhinet! fleets, nntl fvinnd Ihom »'"•*»«■■■• 
ni!e*h(3red in the; harbour of I)iu, nntl obtained a sphouHd t'inf 
victory over them; bni be ffnitied bi.s repHlation Ity the 
mnpfiarro of hit? prisniier.e to avt-npe the death of his .e-on. 

Ho liael l)e*e» prerJouply Ptiperfialcd hy Alhntpicrqut*, se.nt 
oat hy the, I c«nrt e>f Ijiplion fj> taho charge of the Portn- 
gticso inferesia in He was n man of great aiu- 

cntorpripcerfiiid boutieUes!! ninbitioii. He* nttaehed qa«ane. 
the town of Calicut, but hist n fourth of hin forco in the 
nKsiult, Ho came to the conedusion tlmi, instead of tbeso 
desultory nliaclm in which tho Portiigteeso had hitherto 
l)ccn engaged, it would l)o more advi.enido to mako n por- 
manonl establishment on that const, in some port and town 
which would nffbrd n safe harliour for their ships, and 
oi'comc tho citadel of their power. Ho fixed on Goa, on 
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tlie coast of Oanara, _ situated on. an island twenty-three' 
liules in oixdninference, aind one of the most valuahle poi^. . 
on that coast. It thus, became the .'meWpolis of the Ppr- 
tnguese domimons in lodia, and' every effort made from time 
to time to capture it by the native pimces pro'ved unavailing. . - 
He how assumed fhe position of an eastern prince; and 
received embassies -with oriental pomp. He proceeded to 
-the rehiote provinces . in the Malay archipelago, where he . 
established his authority, and carried his commercial enter- 
prises to Siam, Java, and Sumatra. His efforts were next - 
directed to the west, and he obtained possession of Orrriuzi .. 
the great emporium ofthe Persian Gulf. The genius of Albu-. . 
querque had thus in the course of nine years built up a great . 
European power in the East. He appeared rather to eschew 
than ■to court'torri.torial possessions, but hispowerthroughout 
. the eastern seas was irresistible, and hm authority was su- 
preme along 12,000 miles of coast, on which he had planted , ■ 
thirty factories, many of which were fortified. But his last ' 
days were clouded by the ingratitude of his country. In the, 
midst of his triumphs he was superseded by the intrigues • 
A.n. of the court; the reverse broke his heart, and he died - , 
1515 as he entered the harbour of Goa., He was interred in the 
great settlement which he had established, amidst there;- 
grets of Europeans and natives, by whom he was equally 
beloved. . 


During the whole of the sixteenth century the maritime . 
power of the Portuguese continued to be the most formid- , 
Tiio Porto s-ble in the eastern hemisphere, and the terror of ; 
every state on the sea-board. They took possession 
Island of Ceylon, and in 1517 proceeded-to. 
China, and established the first European factory, . 
1631 at Macao, in the Celestial Empire. In 1531 .they equipped 
an armament of 400 vessels, with an array of 22,000 men, of . 
whom 3,600 were Europeans, and captured Din, .which,- 
1537 though lost for a time, was regained. In 1537 the king 
. of Gnzerat implored the Grand Seigneur to assist him in . 
freeing India from ■the -presence of the infidels, and a large - 
fleet, with 7,000 Turkish soldiers on board, was flitted out at ' 
Suez, and being joined by the Gnzerat army, 20,000 sfrong, 
laid close siege to Din. Sylviera, the.comndander, had only 
600 men for its defence, but he sustained the siege, amidst 
the deepest- privations, with European gallantry, for .'eight 
months. The assailants, driven to despair, were obh’ged 
to -withdraw, and the fame of the foreigners who had baffled 
the united forces of the Sultan of Turkey and the king of , 
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ri;ooKr.PH or the rjinxcn to the i'kace or Ajx-w-cHArEi.r.E. 

The giwfc fitlvftnln^s ivhicU the tmdc of India hnd coa- 
forrcd.on Iho PortnijiicRc ntui Dnlcli inspired ilio Frcnoli 
ThoTwirti 'w'ith' ft dcfiiro participaio in ii, and several 
putiniia nltcxn})ts vvero mndo to nequiro n conintercial 
mpaisy. fooijng in the Enst during Iho first half of the 
seventeenth century, Imfc without sncccss. At length, the 
great minister, Colbert, who had created the French navy 
; find harbours, took up the matter, and cfltablishod the 
French East India Company. It.s first enterprise was 
directed to the island of Mndngnsc.'ir, hut it was abandoned, 
owing to thonnliealtbincss of iho climnte and the hostilitj* 
of the natives, and the Company look possession of the 
A.i>. uninhabited island of Bourbon and of the larger island of 
IC 74 the ilnuritius in its vicinity. In April, 1G74, Slartin, the 
earliest of the French colonists, and a man of rcmarlmblfl 
cnci-gj*, haring obtained a grant of land on the Coromandel 
coast from the native jmnee, laid the foundation of the 
Erection of of Poudielicrr}', which ho was permitted to 

Vondichcny. fortify. Three ycaus latcT it wfts threatened by. 
1 C 70 Sevajeo in his sonthern expedition, which has been noticed 
in ft previous chapter, bat was saved by the tact of 3Inrtin. 
"War broke out at length between Holland end France, and 
the Dutch, envious of the prosperity of Pondicherry, sent 
a fleet of nineteen vessels against it. Martin was obliged 
to capitulate, and all hope of establishing French power on 
that coast appeared to wither away. The Dutch improved 
the fortifications and rendered it one of the strongest 
fortresses in India, but four years after were obliged to 
restore it by the treaty of Kyswick. Martin, with his 
usual energy, strengthened the works, and at^efed native 
settlers by hi honest dealings and his conciliatory man- 
ners ; and on the spot which ho had occupied thirty-two 
years before with six European settlers, there Uhd ^own 
up at the period of his death a noble town with 40,000 
inhabitants. The charter of the Company was cimcelled- 
1719 in 1719, and it was absorbed in the schemes of ^w, of 
Mississippi notoriety. On the collapse of Ins project, the 
Company was re-organised as a commercial association ; . 
the town gradually recovered its pro^erity, which had • 
Iwen ftfiected by the extinction of the Company, and was 
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of tho rodoubtod irnbraltna, and llio cmjjoror conferred on 
liitn find hin Huccoirfora tlio (.illo of nfibob, nud tbe rank of 
a commander of 4-, 500 borac. 

Dnrnnfi %viiu fiuccoodnd I)}* Duploix, a nmn of osl rnordmar}' 
gemun, and ono of tbo moat iliiiHlriona atiilcsmeii in tlio 
v.nrrpy of atinalfl of I'Vcncb India. II o bad acfjnired a 
litipit'iic. larpo fori uno in irado boforo be was appointed 
Inlendnnl, of Oljandornagorc, on fbf! banka of tho Hoogbly» 
ivbore a I'Voncb factory Jjad been OHlnbliabcd in JC76. fi 
Imd never flouriabed, while tbo bbigliab factory at Calcutta 
liad boon rlaing in wealtb and importance, but the cre.ativc 
genins of Dniilcix in ilio course of ten years made it ono of 
tho most ojinlont European factories in Bongiil. At the 
period of bis nsstiming tho charge of the town not more 
than bn 1 f>a>do 2 on small coasting craft wero to be seen at the 
landing-place; boforo bis dcparlnro sovent-y vessels were 
engaged in trade to Yeddo, to Woeba, to Bussomh, and 
to China, Ho established agencies in tbo great marts in 
the interior, and Ifis transactions were extended to Tliibet. 
Ho surronnded tbo town ivitb fortifications, and assisted 
j^,D, in tbo erection of two thousand bouses. Ho was appointed 
1741 to tbo gbvommont of PondicbciTy in October, I/H, and 
well knowing that in tho East tho pomp of state is always 
an oleincnt of political strength, made snob a display of 
magnificence, and csaclcd such deference ns an otTicer of 
the Itlogul Empire, ns to dazzle tlio princes and people of 
tbo Deccan, and to augment tbo reputation of Eroueb , 
power. His first attention was given to the improvement' 
of the fortifications, but boforo they were completed lo 
was informed by tho Directors of his company that 
■war between Franco and England was imminent; and, 
moreover, that they would bo unable to supply him iritli 
1 74.C money, sbips, or soldiers. At tbe same rime ho learned 
that a large naval squadron was ready to sail from Eng- 
Wnr between land, while bo could only muster 436 Europcah 
Fnmeo ana troops, and bad only n single vessel of war at bis 
-ng an . fligposal. In tbis emergency bo determined to 
invoke tbo aid of tbo native princes ■whoso friendship bis 
predecessors bad nssidnously cultivated, and to solicit. 
Anwar-ood-deon, who had been appointed nabob of tbo 
' pamatio by Nizam-ool-moolk, ■to lay an injunction on tbe 
1746 governor of Madras to abstain from any aggression on tbe • 
• French sottlomont, Tbo governor considered it prudent 
to obey tbe order. Tbo anxieties of Dnploix were likewise 
..roboved by tho arrival of Labonrdonnais ivitb a powerful 
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rVoJicli fleet. Thin ofliccT, ft tnnn of nnipnlar cntcrj^riwi 
had been for Fovcml yaora frovornor of tlio Mnwritias otuV *' 
Bonrbon, and had raiVod the ifilntuia by his cnerfry ntitl 
ftbility to ft at.ote of <!je preateot prosperity. JJo fontul (he 
greater part of (he Mivtiritins on his iirrivnl covpr«l 'tvith 
anftiroo.'it impenetrable jmigle. nnd inhabited by n sparse 
and indolent population, lie mated inngar.ir.cs and 
orpcnals, Kairachs and fortiiieatsou!’-; he erected mills, quays, 
and aqueducts, nnd f^vo (he settlement, that importnneo in 
(he operations of his nation, which iininintnined for n<:.ariy 
seventy years ; hut the value of all his nohlo qualities was 
impaired hy his pride and arrogance. TJio two fleets wore 
not long before llicy came to an f.n{»agenn nt. 

The conflict Whvecn (be French and tbo Knplish in 
India; which began with (his naval Imttlo in l/dtl, forms an 
important era in its modem historj". Hitherto, 
the European sctllemcuts dotted nromul (he n-*' c-wtiTt. 
Malabar and Coromandel coasts, content with the peaceful 
pursuits of coiumcreo, had taken no share nnd litllo intere.st 
lu the revolutions of power in tb.o interior, and in the rise 
and fall of state.®. Down to the present time, moreover, 
while the French and Engli.sh nations wore often at war in 
Europe, during seventy ye.ar.® their Indian seltU‘men(.s lay 
pcaccjibly side by side. Hut the scone was now cliiingod. 

The gorentors ortho two Companies embarked in a struggle 
for supremacy, cmljodicd native troop.s and imported 
regiments from Europe, directing their attention more 
to the opemtions of war than of commerce, and, in more 
than one instance, fighting to (ho death in India after 
peace had been restored in Europe. They formed allinnct\s 
nnd were draAvn into conflicts with the native princes, which 
served to demonstrate the vast superiority of Euro[)can 
soldier.® over native Iroop.s, and this led to the nipid acqui- 
sition of political infiuonce in the cotmtry, nnd, l)y an 
inevilahlo consequence, to the po.ssc:Rsion of (erritoiy. 
Within the brief period of eleven yonr.s after the two ' 
European powers had fired the first shot at each other, the 
French had acquired (he undisputed authority of a territory 
in the south, containing n population of thirty-five 
millions, and in the north the English had the snpremu 
command of province.® exceeding lu area and population 
tho whole of Grc;it Britain. 

The two fleets met in July, 1740. The action was indo- i7ii 
cisirc, bnt the English admiral, on tho pica that ono of his 
. ' ships stood in need of repair.®, sailed awa}' to tho sonth 
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and left Madras, wMcIi he had been sent oat to protect, 
Captnioot at the inercy of the French. The little hamlet.. 
Hadraa. qjj ■wbioh'the British ensign Tiras planted in 1639, ' 
had in the coarse of a centory expanded into a town with a 
native popalation of between one and two hnndredthoosand. 
The fortifications of Madras, which had never been very 
snbstaniial, were now dilapidated, and of the . small garrison 
of two hondred Earopeans few had ever seen- a shot fired. 
Against this defenceless townLaboordonnais advanced with 
a large fleet, 1,100 European troops, and 800 native sepoys 
Sefc. A&icans. The President, f^r a decent resistance^ 
21st, surrendered it, and Laboordonnais held it at ransom for a 
1 746 snmof about sixiylacs of rupees; but Dupleix asserted that as 
long as the English held possession of the settlement, Fondi* 
cherry could not be expected to flourish, and he was deter- 
mined to extinguish all English interests bn the coast. 
The violent altercations which arose between these two able 
but inflexible men may be readily imagined. Meanwhile, 
the monsoon set in with exceptional violence, and the French 
fleet sufiered to such an extent as to oblige Labourdonnais 
to return to the islands to refit. Dupleix immediately an- 
nulled the convention he had made with the president of 
Madras, and conv^ed all the European officers prisoners to 
Pondicherry. Labourdonnais retired to France, where he 
was followed by the accusations of Dupleix and of the 
enemies he had made, and was thrown into the Bastile, where ■ 
he lingered for three years, and, though released when the- , 
1763 charges against him were disproved, ffied of a broken heart. 
On the approach of the French armament, the president of 
Madras, in Ms turn, had appealed to -the nabob of the Cama- 
of 1 ^ 0 , as Dupleix had done, and prevailed on him to 
stihomt proMbit any attack on -^e town. Dupleix, how- 
ever, found little difficulty in persuading him to -withdraw 
the injunction by promising -to make over the settlement 
to him when it -was captured, but after he had obtained pos- 
session of it it appeared too valuable a prize to be relin- 
quished. The nabob -was irritated beyond measure, and . 
asked who were these foreigners that -tii^ should thus pt 
him at defiance, -with a handftd of European and nati-re 
troops not equal to a twentieth of his own army? His 
son wM sent with 10,000 men to drive the French fiom 
Madras, but half a dozen rapid discharges of cannon 
bewildered them, and they retired more quickly than they 
had advanced. Dupleix, on hearing of the investment of the 
town, despatched a reinforcement consisting of 230 Euro- 
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peons and 700 sepoys. The son of the nabob marched to Kot. 
meet the detachment, and came np mth it at St. Thom4, 4is, 
about four miles from Madras. The commander, Paradis, 
though without guns, assaulted the enemy with such vigour 
that the young nabob, who was mounted on a lofty elephant, 
and carried the royal ensign, was the first to fly from the 
field. He was followed preoipitatdy by the whole body of 
10,000 men, who never paused till they were almost in 
sight of Arcot. This engagement, although small in com- 
parison with others, may be considered one of the most 
important and decisive battles in India. For the first time 
it gave the European settlers confidence in their own . 
strength, and tooh ^1 conceit of fighting out of the native 
princes. It taught the Europeans to disregard the disparity 
of numbers, however greats and dissolved the spell which 
had hithei^ held them in abject subjection to the ■ 
native powers. 

The success of the French induced the nabob at once to 
change sides. The only possession left to the Engliifii on 
the coast was Fort St. David, and Dupleix sent an siegaotron* i746 
expedition against it ; but it was defended by the ^idieny. 

. earliest of our Indian heroes. Major Stringer Lawrence, and 
the French were obliged to refee, after four unsuccessful 
- assaults. Soon after, admiral Boscaweh arrived off the 
coast with a large fleet and a largireinfbicement of troops, 
and it was determined to retjaliate .on the French by the cap- • 

> tore of Pondicherry. The admiral unhappily determined to 
fuhe the conduct of the siege on himself but being altogether 
ignorant of military science and impatient of advice, he 1748 
was subject to an ignominious failure. After having in- 
vested it for fifty days with the largest European force, little 
short of 4,000 men, which had ever yet been assembled in 
India, he was obliged to raise the siege, but not before 
he had lost one-fourth of his troops. Dupleix lost no time 
in trumpeting his success throughout India, and he received 1748 
congratulations from the nabob at Arcot, from the Eizam 
at Hyderabad, and even from the emperor at Delhi. Imme- 
diately aflfer this event, the peace of Ai-r la ChapeUe 
restored Madras to the English, and Dnpleix had the mor- 
tification of seeing his hated rivals reinstated in all their 1749 
possessions. 
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It might havo boon expected that the English and the - 
IVench would now sheathe theii- bwokIb and return to the 
JSnRiinh In. ■ ptti'swits of commerce; hut, ns the groat historian, ‘ 
vnaoTiin. Ormo, remarks, “The two nations having' a ’ 

jof®* « body of troops at their disposal, and being 

“ no longer authoiTsod to fight with each other, took the 
“ resoltiiaon of employing their armies in the contests of 
, “ native princes, the English with groat indiscretion, the 
' “ Eronch with the utmost amhition." The English wore, 
tho first to sot the example ; they wore anxious to obtain ' 
an accession of territory on tho const, and they accepted 
tho offer of Snhoojco, who had been doposod from tho 
• go'vommont of Tunjoro, io code tho town and district of 
Dovicotta, at tho mouth of tho Coloroon, if they would 
1740 restore him to the throne. A force of about 1,500 men was ■ 
accordingly sent under Major Lawrence, who obtained pos- 
Bossiou of tho town, after a long and clumsy siege — ^tho : 
first tho English wore engaged in. But ho found tho cause 
of Sahoojco liopolossly unpopular, and returned to Madras, . 
and persuaded the president to como to an nccommodotiori 
■with Portab Sing, tho prince then on tho throne. 

, Dnploix, however, aimed at a higher object, than tho no- ^ 
quisition of an insignificant town and a fow miles of torri-' 
AmViition of tovy on the coast. Ho had scon a single battalion, • 
•Duptciic. . consisting only in part of Europeans, disperse a 
‘ native arnw, of ton times its number, like a flock of sheep. 
Tho rise of this now military power filled tlio minds of the 
native princes with awo ; and Duploix determined to avail 
himself of their rivahnoSiandtho fermentation of tho times, - 
to oroot a Pronoh empire in Lidia. Ohunda Sahib, the; 
most ontorprising prince in tho Dcccan, had boon deprived' 

. of tho important town of Triobinopoly by tho Mahinttas,' 
and carried away prisoner to Satara, whore ho janguished' 
for sovon years. . Ho was exceedingly popular throughout; 

tho Carnatic, and Diiploix oonooivod thathis ambitious plans 

■would bo promoted by raaldng liim tho nabob, in, tho room 
of Anwar-ood-deon, whoso . govornmont was greatly dis-- • 
liked. He thorefore obtained his liberation by tho payment 
of a ransom of sovon lacs of rupees ; and Chundd, Saliib 
speedily collected a body of 6,000 mon, and advanced^ 
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towards tlio borders- of the Carnatic. Just at this period, 

. Nizam-ool-moolk, the soobadar of the Deccan, , 

and the founder of the kingdom of Hyderabad, Kizam-ooi- 
died at a patriarchal age, and the affairs of the .™'®’*'" 

, Deccan were thi’Own into a state of confusion which greatly 
facilitated the ambitious projects' of the ITrench governor. 

. Of the five sons of the Nizam, Nazir Jung, though often in 
revolt against his father, happened to bo with him at the 
hour of death, and having obtained possession of the trea- 
sury and bought over the chiefs in ihe army and the state, 
-proclaimed himself soobadar. But there was a gr^dson , , 

' of the Nizam, Mozuffer Jung, the son of his daughter, 
whom he had destined for the succession, and in whose 
. favour he had obtained a firman from the emperor of Delhi; 

: He lost no -time in collecting an army -to assert his claim 
. . to the throne, and was joined by Chanda Sahib, to whom he 
^ promised the habobship of the Carnatic. The TVencli at 
once embarked in the cause, and a force was despatched to 
his aid under the command of Bussy, the ablest officer in 
the iVench service. The confederates encountered the 
army of Anwar-ood-deen at Ambbor ; he was completely 
defeated, and fell in action, and liis son, Alohomed 
' idi, fied to Trichinopoly, where the treasures of Anwnr-ood- ® 
. the state were deposited. Mozuffer marched the . . 

.inest day to Arcot, and assumed -the state and title of soo- 
badar of the Deccan, and conferred the government of the 
.' Carnatic on Chxmda Sahib. They then proceeded to Pon- 
dicherry, where Dupleix received them with an ostentatious 
display of oriental pomp, and -was rewarded by the grant of 
eighty-one -villages. 

. . ' Mahomed Ali, finding that he could not hold Trichinopoly ‘ 
against the victors, sought the aid of the president of 
Madras, who sent a small detachment of 120 men 
to support him. It was a feeble movement, but it Sl^ea 
had the important effect of engaging the English 
in the cause of Mahomed Ali, which from that time forward 
they considered themselves bound in honour to support, 

. under ev*Jry vicissitude, as a counterpoise to Erench in- 
fluence. Meanwhile, Nazir Jung assembled an army of 
300,000 men, of whom one-half were cavalry, -with 800 1750 
; pieces of cannon, and marched in search of the confede- 
rates. At.'Valdaur, about fifteen miles fi"om Pon- irozir Jung 
dicherry, he was joined by Major Lawrence -with intteCar- 
. 600 Europeans, while Dupleix augmented the 
contingent with Mozuffer to 2,000 bayonets. But on the 
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oro of tho engagomont, fhirtcon of tlio IVoncli officers re* 
fused to fight; tho force hccamo demoralised, and nothing 
could stop its precipitate flight to Pondicherry. Ohunda . 
. Sahib joined in tho retreat, but Mozuffor determined to 
; throw himself on tho mercy of his uncle, who took an oath 
]io protect him, and then loaded him 'with irons. IN'azir 
■ Jung, now undisputed master . of the Deccan, appointed ' 
Mahomed Ali nabob of tho Carnatic. All Dupleix^s plans . 
wore apparently demolished by this blow, but never did ■ 
the fertility of his genius appear more conspicuous than oh 
. this occasion. He sent envoys to treat with Nazir Jung, 

; and they discovered that his three Patan feudatories of 
’ Hurnool, Onddapa, and Savauoor, were displeased at his 
proceeding, and prepared to revolt. Dnpleix opened a cor- , 
respondence 'with them, and, at the same time, to intimidate 
tho soobadar into a compliance with his. terms, sent an 
expedition to Masulipatam, and occupied the. town and 
district. Ho attacked and defeated the foree of Mahomed 
AH, tho remnant of which sought refuge in tho renowned 
• Oaptnw ot fort of Gingeo. It was immediately hesioged by . 

. Gingcobr Bossy, and -within twenty-four hours of his ■ 
appearance before it, the Pronoh colours wore 
1760 ramparts, though the armies of Aurungzebo 

had bosi^ed it for nine years. It was tho first instance in 
which a European force had attacked a fortress considered 
impregnable, and its success spread a feeling of dismay . 
through .the Deccan, and created the conviction that , 
nothing could •withstand European valour. 

Nazir Juim, astounded by these proceedings, hastened to 
concede all Duplcix’s demands — that tho town and district 
' / of Masulipatam should bo made over to him, Mozufier Jung 
released, and Ghunda Sahib installed nabob of tho Oar- 
natio. The soobadar. concluded a treaty on these terms 
•with Duploix, but Dnpleix had previously come to an under- 
standing "with tho three mutinous Pat^ nabobs, and had 
directed Bossy to attack the army of the soobadar as soon 
as he received a requisition from them. Bussy was igno- 
rant of the sottlomont which Dnpleix had made -uath Nazir 
Jung when he -was called upon to assail him by the Patan 
chiefs. He accordingly marched ■with 800 Europeans and 
3,000 sepoys, and ten guns, against tho soobadar’s army, 
which ho found stretched over eighteen miles of ground, 
.nnesyao- and obtained a complete victoiy. “Ne-vCT,” ro. 
icats Knzir marks the historian of these events, “ since the 
“ days of Cortes and Pizarro did.so small a force 
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“ decide the fote of so great a sovefeigniy.” As the • 
nabohs were moving off to join the French, Nazir Jtmg 
rode up to them with burning indignation, and engaged in.a 
hand to hand straggle with &e nabob of Cuddapa, 
whom he upbraided with his treachery. The nabob lodged 
< two ' balls in the heart of his unfortunate master, and . 
having cut oiF his head, presented it to Mozuffer Jung. 

Mozuffer Jung, then confined in the camp, whom Nazir 
Jong had ordered to be decapitated if the day went against 
him, was proclaimed soobadar of the Deccan, . 

and proceeded in company with Chunda Sahib to .Tungsoo-' 
Ponddchorry to express his obligations to Dapleix, 
and to make a suitable return for his aid. Dapleix, 
arrayed in the gorgeous robes of an imperial noble, received 
him with oriental magnificence. A splendid tent was erected, 
and in the presence of the native rivalry of the Deccan, 
Dupleix invested him with the office of soobadar, and, 
having paid homage to him, received the title of governor 
of all the country lying between the Eistna and Cape 
Comorin. Dupleix then presented Chunda Sahib to the 
soobadar, and requested that the real sovereignty and 
emoluments of the Carnatic nri^ht be granted to him. Mo- 
znffer Jung was extremely anxTous to return to the capital, 
and reque^d Dapleix to allow a French force to accompany 
him, and Bus^. was sent with 800 Europeans and 3,000 
disciplined sepoys. The encampment broke up from Pon- . 
dicherry on the 7th of January, but within three weeks the 
. turbulent Patan nabobs who had conspired against Nazir 
Jung, entered into a conspiracy against his successor. Their 
troops were speedily dispersed by Bussy ; but Mozufifer J ung, 

. rejecting all advice, insisted on pursuing them and was 
. . sl^ck dead by the javelin of the nabob of Kumool. The 
camp was thrown into wild confusion, butBussy’s o i 
presence of piina never forsook iiini. He imme- jung sooba- 
diately assembled the officers and ministers, and, 
with the ascendancy he had gained, prevailed on them to ' 
assent to his proposal of raising Salabut Jung, the brother of 
Nazir Juirg, to the vacant dignity, and he was drawn from 
confinement to rule over thirty-five millions of subjects. The 
camp then moved forward, and in due course reached Auran- 
gabad, then the capital of the Nizam. Dupleix had now 
attained the summit of his ambition, and'the power of the 
French had reached its zenith. The soobadar reigned over 
the' northern division of the Deccan, but it was virtually 
rnled by a French general, whose authority was supreme. 
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A.B. In the south, all the country south of tho Kjstna was, under 

1761 the sway of Dnpleix and all its resources were entirely snh- 
servient to his interests. 

Wo turn to the proceedings in tho Carnatic, where tho 
IVenoh and English were employed for four years in 
Cnrcor of attempts to obtain possession of Triohinopoly, 
ouve. which they both considered essential to the control 

of the country. It was held by Mahomed Ali, with the 
.aid of. a. small body of English troops, and- Dupleix, in - 
, conjunction with Chnnda Sahib, sent a strong detachment , 
under. Law, the nephew of the famous South Sea financier, 
to expel them. It was on this occasion that the military . 
genius of OliTe, the founder of the British empire in India, 
was first developed. The son of a private country gentle- . 

1744 man, he came out to India in 1744, in the civil service of the 
Bast India Company. Two years after, he was. in Madras . 
when it surrendered to Labourdonnais, and made his escape 
. to Fort St. David, where he exchanged the pen for the sword 
and took part in the defence of the fort. He was present 
at the abortive siege of Pondicherry by admiral Boscawen, • 

1748 and in the assault on Devicotta, where he attracted tho 
I admiration of Major Lawrence. He was attached to the 

force which the president of Madras, Mr. Saunders, 

1749 despatched to tho relief of the besieged garrison of’ 
Trichinopoly, and he perceived, by the instinct of his militaiy , 
genius, that it must fall unless some diversion could be 

1751 created in its favour. He returned to Madras, and advised / 
Mr. Saunders to sanction an expedition against Arobt, the 
capita of the Carnatic, which he .was convinced would, 
have the effect, of drawing off a considerable portion of 
Chunda Sahib’s army for its. defence. The president, , 
who, happily, appreciated his merits, entrusted the entCT- - 
prise to Ms direction, and he marched with 200 Europeans ; 
and 300 sepoys, and eight officers, of whom one half were 
in the mercantile service and six had never been in action. 
They were allowed to enter the town,' and, as Olive had • 
calculated, Chunda SaMb withdrew 10,000 men to recover 
it. The fort was a mile in .circumference, defended by a 
low and , lightly, built parapet and by towers, of which 
. several were in a state of decay, and the ditch was. dry = 
and choked up. From the day of its occupation, Clive had 
been incessantly occupied in repairing the' fortifications. 

- 1761 During the siege, one of Ms officers had been 

aetonM of killed and two'' wounded^ , and another had . 

. returned to Madi'as. The troops fit for duty were 
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reduced lo 120 Eiu’opcnns nud 200 BopojT?, but with this 
Imndful of luon ho fiuslained for sovcn w’cekfl the inccssunt 
nssnult of Chnnda Sahib's force, aided by 150 French 
soldiers. The Inst assault lasted eighleon hours, after 
which Clive had the unspeakable gratilication of seeing tlio 
enemy strike their tents and retire in despair. “ Thus," 
says Orino, “ended tins woraorablo siege, maintained for 
“ fifty days under evciy dis.ad vantage of situation and force 
“ by a handful of men in their firet campaign, with a spirit 
“ worthy* of the most veteran troops, and conducted by the 
“young commander with indefatigable actirity, unsliakcn 
“ conddonce, and undaunted courage, and notn-ithstanding 
“ho had at this time neither read books nor conversed 
“ n-ith men caijable of giving him much instruction in the 
“ military art, all the resources he employed in the defence 
“of Arcot were such as were indicated by the greatest 
“masters of the art.” Truly did the gi-e.at statesman, 
"William Pitt, designate hiin the heaven-born general. 

On his return from Arcot, Clivo was employed in a 
variety of enterprises, in which ho distinguished himself by 
the same energy and talent. After the French had 
besieged Trichinopoly in vain for a t welvemonth, aScSt- 
they were driven into a position which obliged the 
‘ commander, Iiaw, to surrender at dLscrefion with all his 1762 
troops, "stores, and ammunition. In the early part of the 
siege, Mahomed AH had called in the aid of the great 
Mahriitta general, iftlorari Pao, of the regent of Mysore, 
and of the troops of the raja of Tanjoro. Chnnda Sahib, 
reduced to extremity by the surrender of his Fi-ench allies, 
sought an asylum with the Tanjoro general, who caused 
him to be assassinated at the instigation of Mahomed Ali ; 
and that prince, as barbarous as ho was cowardly and 
perfidious, after feasting his eyes with the sight of his 
murdered rival, caused his head to bo cut off and bound 1762 
to the neck of n camel and paraded five times round the 
walls of the city. ^Jnkno^vn to Slajor Lawrence, ho had 
promised to moke over the fortress of Trichinopoly*, which 
it was important for the English to hold, to the Tanjoro 
general. Disgusted with this baseness, ilajor Lawroneb 
withdrew to Madras, leaving a body of European troops to 
hold the citadel. Mahomed Ali refused to fulfil the bargain, 
and the Tanjoro troops joined the French in the siege, 
which Dupleix lost no time in renewing. The operations 
in and around it continued with little interruption for two 
years ; but even the fascinating pages of Orme are no*- 
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enfliciont to induco the retulcr to wado tliroagh tho 
namitivo of llio marches and coantor-marches, tho sue- 
cesses and tho discorafituro, n-hich marked these dreary 
campaigns, Snfilco it to stato that tho Prcnch ■wore three 
timos worsted by tho superior tactics of IMajor La'»vrence, : 
and that on ono occasion tho English sustained a momor' 
able defeat, and that their nntivo allies consequently 
deserted them. Duplcix at length, proposed tho appoint 
ment of commissioners to treat of an accommodation, but 
tho English agents, Air. Vhnsittart and Mr. Palk — who,, 
had divested himself of his holy orders to enter the Citil 
Service— <lefeatcd the object by insisting, as an indispensable . 
'.preliminary, that Mahomed Ali should bo acknowledged ' 
nabob of the Carnatic. To those terms, Duplcix, to whom 
tho Boobadar had granted tho control of tho Carnatic 
affairs, could not bo expected to agree, and the operations 
A.n. of ■'var wore rosumod, and continued ■with varied success 
1764 till tho Ist of August, 1754, when Dnpleix was suddenly 
superseded by tho arrival of his successor, and oil his 
schemes of ambition wore at once subverted. 

Tho French and English had been tearing each other to 
pieces in India, while the mother countries were at peace 
TbU ot in Europe. Tho two Companies had been 

Dnpici*. straining tbeir energies and wasting their re- 

Bonreos in tho cause of native princes whoso fidelity ■was . 
always doubtful. Their attention had been withdrawn ftom 
tho connting-honso to tho field. They were both anxious, ' 
especially tho English East India Company, to termiimte 
this anomalous slate of things, which the president at 
Madras attributed primarily, and not ■without justice, to tho 
ambition of Dupleix. There was an influential minorify at 
tho French Board hostile to him, and they were strengthened 
by the disasters of tho campaign of 1753. The cabinet of 
St. James, moreover, sent over a strong remonstrance to 
, 'tho French ministry, and supported it by 'the ' despatch of 
an entire regiment and four ships of "war, -under Admiral 
Watson, and the Directory in Paris was thus induced to take 
up the question in eaniest, and they sent out dfedeheo, a . 
member of their own body, with absolnte authority over all 
the French settlements m the East ladies. Ho had already 
been in their service in India, and had always lived on the 
most friendly terms -with Dnpleix, but being a man of base 
and treacherous disposition, solicited permission to send him 
home in irons at the time when he was making fhkome pro- 
testations of cordiality. On his arrival at Pondioheny he 
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spared no pain's to degrade and rnin him. ThepnbHo accounts 
^owed that tweniy-five lacs of rupees \ 7 ere due to him for 
. sums he had advanced to carry on the Government, froni; 
the fortune he had' acquired before he assumed office, but 
Godeheu refused to aillow these accounts to be au^ted. 
Dupleix had been in the habit of assisting the native allies 
with advances from his own purse on the seouriiy of cer- 
tain districts, but Godeheu seized the districts, and farmed 
them out for the benefit of the Company. Dupleix, dis- 
honoured and beggared, quitted the scene of his glory on ^ ^ 
the 14th October, 1764. On his arrival in Paris he was 1754 
at first received with some show of distinction, but as soon 
as the Directors were assured that all differences had been 
adjusted in India, they treated him with hostiliiy, and for ten 
years, to the day of his death, refiised even to look into his 
accounts. Hejvas pmsued by meditors who had advanced ■ 
money to Government on his securiiy, and during the last 
three months of his life his house was in the hands of bailiffs. 
.Three days before his death he wrote in his diary, — “I 
i “ have sacrificed my youth and my fortrme to enrich my 
; “ country. I am treated as the vilest of mankind.” Thus 
perished &e second victim of the ingratitude of the Prench 
East India Company. Of those illustrious men who have 1704 
established European supremacy in India, Dupleix stands 
among the foremost. He was the pioneer, of European 
conquest. It was he who taught the. way to govern native 
. 'states by a handfrd of civil frmctionaries and a small body 
* of European troops, audit was he who created a sepoy army. 

No Indian statesman has ever exhibited a more fertile 
political genius, and it is not improbable that, if he had 
■ remained in power in India for two or thi’ee years, with ' 
the two thousand European troops brought out by Godeheu, 
he would, in conjunction with Bussy, have made the Erench 
os complete masters of the Deccan as the Eng lish became 
of Bengal and Behar two years after. 

Godeheu and Mr. Saunders, the commissioner on the 
part of the East India Company, agreed upon an immediate 
suspension«of arms, and concluded a convention _ 
which provided that the territories of the two 
Companies should eventually be of equal value 
when the convention was ra^ed in Europe. Ma- 
homed All was confirmed as nabob of the Carnatic. The 
trealy was most disastrous to the Erench. It gave up all they 
had been, contending for ; — the nabobship of the Carnatic, . 
the Northern Sircars, their allies, their influence, and their 
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honour. ‘ Both parties homad themselves for ever “to 
“ renonnce. all lilootish government and dignity,” and ; 
. never to interfere in the alEurs of the native princes. The 
ink, however, was scarcely dry before, the treaty was 
given to the winds. The English despatched a force to . 
snhdne the districts of !lladnra and Tinnevelly for their ' 
nabob, and the Erench sent a detachment to seize Terriore. ; 

^ Bnt the prospects of peace were at once dissipated by the 
1756 proclamation of war between France and England in 1/56, 
and hostilities were prosecnted with greater fary than ever 
■ for five years. 


SEOTIOS’ IV. 

CiBVEK OF BtfSSV — -WRECK OF TEE FREKCH POWER — -KATIVE , 
STATES, TO' PAlSlPin'. 

To tarn to the hrilliant career of Bnsg- in the north of the 
Deccan ; In military genins he stands on a level with Clive,' ^ - 
Passy at gT^tly hfe snperior in the art of politic^ ' ' 

•iecaxatsL organisation. For 'several years he had been in ; 
association with natives of distinction, and had obtained 
a thorongh knowledge of the native characcCT. He also 
acquired the tact of managing them by the esercise of that 
wise accommodation to their feelings and habits, in which 
the French have always been more snccessfol tiian the 
English. Having elevated Salahnt Jnng to the throne, he • 
JmcE condncted him in triumph to his capital : bnt his elder 
29^ brother, Ghazee-ood-deen, who held a high poation in the ■ 
1751 co^art of Delhi, had obtsdneda patent of appointment to 
the soobadaree of the Deccan, and, having gained ov^the 
.Hahrattas by the promise of a large section of territory, 
commenced his march to tiie south. His ally, the Peshwa, 
with 40,000 horse, advanced to encounter Salabnt Jnng. : . 
laying the country waste on his march. Bns^, with his 
- h^dM of Europeans and 2,000 sepoys, and eight or ten 
fidd pieces, lecdved the ^ock of the Slahiajm caval^, 
who came thundering down upon him in foil speed with 
shouts of triumph. He awaited their approach witii per- 
fect coolne^ and then poured vohejs of grape with ^rea* 
1751 rapidly into their laidrs, and in a few moments they 
Ee diiteVs turned round and fled in disorder. This was the 
thsPesi-na. flrst time the Hahratta horse, the terror of the 
Deccan, had encountered a European force in the field, and r 
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the result of the conflict increased the power and 'influence 
of Bussy in no ordinary degree. He followed up his suc- 
cess with great spirit, and vigorously, pursued the Peshwa 
within twenty miles of Poonaj and constrained him. to a.d. 
sue for an accommodation. Meanwhile, Ghazec-ood- ^7^3 
deon was advancing from the north, with 150,000 men. 

The army of Snlabut Jung was mutinous for want of pay, 
and Bnssy wisely advised him to conciliate the Peshwa by 
ceding the territory west of Berar from tho Taptee .to 
Godavery, which had been promised by Ghazee-ood-deen, 
and which, being in a remote corner of his dominions, it , 
would not be easy to protect. There was living at the time 
at Aurangabad, where Ghazee-ood-deen’s army .was en- 
camped, one of tho widows of Nizam-ool-moolk, to whom 
she had borne one sou, Nizam AH, and it was her earnest 
desire to seat him on the throne of the Deccan. To 
remove Ghazeo*ood-deon out of tho way, she invited him 
to a feast and urged him to partake of a par- Murder of i 
ticular dish, whi(£ she had prepared, she said, 
with her own hands. It was poisoned, and he 
died the some night, and his troops immediately dispersed. 

The ascendancy which Bnssy liad acquired at the court 
of the soobadar had raised him many enemies, and' tho 
minister, though under great obligations to him, Tbo North- 
began to plot his destruction. At the beginning Siroais. 
of 1753 he was obliged to, resort to the sea-coast for the 175S 
restoration of his health, and the treacherous minister, 
having dispersed his European forces in small bodies over 
the country, and withheld their pay, entered into a hostile 
correspondence with the president of Madras. One of his 
. letters fell into the hands of Bnssy, who felt that his cause 
was lost unless he could regain his influence, and though still 
. labouring under disease, determined to make- an imme- 
diate cflbrt to baffle his enemies. He dfrected the detach- 
ments which had been scattered to assemble near Hydera- 
bad, and, marching 500 miles to Aurangabad, unexpectedly 
presented himself at the court with 4,500 men, Europeans and 
natives. oNot only was his ascendancy restored, but ho was 
enabled to obtain from the fears of the soobadar and his 
mimsters a grant of the fear Northern Sircars for the main- 
■' tenance of his force. They lay on the Coromandel coast, pro- 
tected by a chain of hflls running parallel with the sea, 
stretching about 450 miles along the coast, and from 80 to 
, , 100 miles inland. They contained many important towns, 
admirably adapted by the bounty of Providence and tho 
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induHtiy of tlio inliaijitaiiis to soBtain a Incrativo com> 
morco, and already yielded a revenue of half a croro' of 
rupees. “ These territories,*' remarked the groat historian, 
“rendered the Prenoli master of the greatest dominion, 
“ both in extent and value, that had over boon possessed in 
“ Hindoslan by Europeans, not excepting the Portuguese 
“ -when at the height of their prosperity.” 

On his return from the coast, Bossy found the soobodnr 
resolved on an expedition to Mysore, in conjunction with 
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the Malirattas, to extort -whatever sums, under 
the pretence of tribute, could bo obtained, and 
Bossy -tvas informed that ho “ must attend tho stirrup of 
“ his sovereign.” But tho regent of Mysore -was in alliance 
with tho Prench authorities at Pondicherry, and had sent 
the flower of bis army to co-operate with them in tho siege of 
Trichinopoly. Bussy was placed in a serious dilemma, from' 
which ho was relieved only by his extraordinary tact. Ho ac- 
companied tho soobadar’a army -with 500 European troops, 
and assumed tho command of tho expedition. Ho moved 
forward -with such rapidily as to astound the Mysore regent 
and dispose him to agree to terms, and, assuming the cha- 
racter of a mediator, prevailed on the soobadar to accept 
of fifty-six lacs of rupees, to realise which he was obliged 
to despoil tho females of their jewels and tho temples of 
their wealth. Soon after, Bussy, joined by a Mahratta 
1700 force and the army of the Hizam, wim. sent against the 
rebellious nabob of Savanoor, and was enabled to brmg him 
to acknowledge the sovereignty of the Nizam; but his 
ever vigilant enemies misrepresented bis proceedmgs to the 
■ Nizam, and induced that silly prince . to dismiss him 
summarily, while he was yet in the south-west several hun- 
dred miles dishtnt from the capital, and from his o^vn re- 
sources. Bus^ received tho order of dismissal with his 
DiBzniEsai of usual impertui'babilily. Aitercrossing tho Eostna, 
Bossy, finding his ammunirion running sho^ he turned 
out of his way to Hyderabad, and took up . a porition at 
Gharmal, which he fortified. Hia ungratefm master, 
whom he had raised from a prison to a throne, s£mmoned 
every tributary and dependent to his standard, and for two , 
months assailed the encampment of his benefactor, who 
defended himself -with his usual wlnll — his sepoys had 
deserted him — ^and was at length released from danger by 
the fortunate arrival of reinforcements from the coast. 
Salabut Jung was in a fever of alarm, and suedhuinbly for 
a reconciliation, and within three months of his dismissal 
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tlioautli'ority of Bnssj'wnsmoro firmly' oslaljlisliod than ovor. 

The zomindars in tho Nortlicrn Sircai's took Dnsj^’a 
advantage of tliis Bonson of embarrassment to wnmph. ^ 
revolt, and IBussy was obliged to give five months of un- 17C0 
remitting aitontion to the fiottlemont of tho province. The 
incidental cfibct of these evenh? on the forlnncs of tho Eng- 
glish in India dc.scrvo3 partionlar notice. It was duiing 
this period that Clive rc-caplnrad Cnlcntta, as w’ill bo hero* 
after related, and defeated tho nabob, who sent an 
urgent request to Bussy to advance to his aid in Bengal. 

But ho was detained by the necessity of regaining his 
power in his o\vn province, and when tho pacification of 
tho province was complete, and ho was prepared to move 
up through Orissa witlk a powerful body of troops, ho hoard 
to his mortification that Gliandcmagoro had already sur- 
rendorod. His presence in Bengal before that event might 
, have given a diflercnt turn to tho battle of Plassy. 

During the absence of Bns.sy on tho const, tho impotent 1766 
Salabut J ung was threatened with ruin by liis profligate min- 
ister, who had seized the fortress ofDowlntabad, j, 
and placed tho authority of tho state in the hands uoros 
of one of tho Nizam’s brothers. Tho crown was 
falling from his head, and tho countiy was threatened with 
convulsions, when Bussy started from tho const with his 
army,, and, traversing a region never yet trodden by 
Europeans, reached Anruugnb.ad, a distance of four hundred 
miles, in twenty-one days. His presence extinguished those 
• conspiracies ns if by tho wand of o magician. Tlie minister 
was killed in a tumult created by his own devices ; Nizjim 
Ali fled, and Dowlutnbad was recovered by a co^ do main,. . 
and the Eronch hend-qnaiiors wore fixed in ah impi'ognablo 
position. Bussy had now been for seven j'cars the arbiter * 
of tho Deccan. He had placed tho interests of Ikanco on 
a foundation not to bo shaken by any ordinarj- contin- 
gency, and they wore as substantially established in the 1766 
south of India ns those of England were in tho north 
by tho victory of Plassy ; and it scorned ns if tho empire of 
India woujd bo divided between, these two European 
nations. But it utis otherwise ordained ; tho power of the 
one was destined to become permanent and expansive, that 
of tho other was extinguished by tho follj" of one mnn . 

Lally arrived in India in 1758 ns governor of tho French 1768 
possessions, and partly from caprice and partly Bccaiiot 
from envy, ordered Bussy to quit the scene of his 
triumphs and return to Pondicherry with all his force. 

E 
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Bns^ considered ol)edience the first dniy of a soldier, md, 
to the inconceivable sniprise of the native princes, both 
Hindoo and Mahomedan, 'Vfho trembled at the sonnd of his 
name, at' once retired firoin the Deccan at the period of his ' 
greatest, strength, and the snn of !EVench prospetiiy in 
India set not to rise againl 

• ■ Lally, a, member of an. Iri^ Homan Catholic family, ' 
'which retired to Hrance on the flight of James ZI., 
lany— from his early yonth, and for for^ years, 

Sie^of been trained in arms. His military reputation 

Modias. stood SO high that "when -war broke out between 

France and England in 1756, he 'was considered the fittest 
man' to command the large armament the French ministry 
was sending to India to establish French power. He was 
Ajo. accompanied by the scions of the most illustrious families . 
i758 in France. He landed at Pondicherry in April, 1758, and 
marched at once against the English fectory at St. David’s, , 
■which was surrendered •within a month. The tune ■was pecu- 
liarly favourable for the expulsibn of the English firom the , 

■ Deccan. Mashas "was -nufortified, its European .force and 
its fleet were in Bengal, and the French conimanded the 
sea and were paramount on land. Lally "was bent, on 
attacking Madras ■without delay, but he was basely ■thwarted 
,,by the admiral, who refused the aid of his ships, and by toe 
council of Pondicherry, who would not aflbrd him any ; 
pecnniary assistance. Seven years before this time toe rajah 
of Tanjore, pressed hy the demands of Mozuffer Jung and , 
Chnnda Sahib, had given them a bond for fifiy-six' lacs of' 
rupees, which was conadered valueless and made over to 
Dnpleix. As a last resource, Lally resolved to supply his 
military chest by demanding payment 'of this bond. "Wlto 
the largest European and native fijrce which had ever till 
then taken toe field, he hurried on to Tanjore ; on his route 
he levied forced coutriburious, and blew si? brahmins from 
•. toe guns. The town was besieged for a fortirighti and a 
practical breach had been made when an English fleet 
appeared on the coast, and threatened Carical, the French ' 
depot ; Lally, who had only twenty cartridges Jeft for each 
TTinn and two days’ proviaons, raised the riege md retired. , • 
On his return to Pondicherry, he prevailed on the council 
to grant .him some aid to'wards the siege of Madras, which' 

*768 xras the olgeet nearest his heart, and in Ifbvember advanced . 
to -it ■with an army of 2,000 European foot and SOO Euro- < 

Sieged! pean cavalry, the first ever seen in India, besides 
a large force of sepoys. The garrison of the fort 
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consisted of 1,758 Earo|jouns and 2,200 natives, but they 
wore under tlio command of Ibo veteran Lawrenee, who 
was supported by thirteen officers trained uridei’ bis own 
oye.' The siege ■was prosecuted for two months wth great 
\ngour, and a broach was at length effected, but, at tho last 
moment, tho refusal of his officers to second him defeated 
Lally’s plans, and the appcaranco of an English fleet in the ^ j, 
roads obliged him to raise tho siege and retire. 1761 

hlisfortunes thickened npon liim. The Northern 
Sircars were occupied by a force despatched from Calcutta 
by Clive, under the gallant Colonel Fonlo, and Sainbnt 
Jung, having no longer anything to hope or fear from tho 
French, throw himself into the arms of tho English, and | 
bound himself by treaty never to allow a French force to i 
enter his service. 

Lally returned to Pondicherry, with his army, officers as 
well as men, in a state of insuboi-dination. But his 
hopes were raised by tho arrival of a powerful srntai 
fleet consisting of eleven ve.'j.sels, tho smallest of “saReaeot. 
which carried fifty guns ; tho English squadron ^Yas scarcely 
less powerful. In tlio engagement which ensued both 1759 
parties were crippled, but neither of them beaten. Tho ’ 
French admiral, however, disregarding tho entreaties and 
even tho menaces of tho authorities at Pondicherry, sailed 
away with Ids whole fleet to the Islo of France, leaving the 
conmuuid of tho sea with tho English. The lYench troops 
. mutiniod for their paj', which was ten months in arrear, 

* and marched out of Pondicherry towards Madras, but were 
. induced to return by the discharge of a portion of it. 
Lally, determined to bring on an engagement, marched on 
Wandewash, and captured tho town and laid siege to tho 
fort. Tho English force under Colonel Coote, an officer 
second in ability only to Clive, camo up for its 
rebefl Tho result was a pitched battle, known drfSi nt 
os the battle of "Wandewash, ono of the most 
severely contested and most decisive which had as yet been 
fought in India, in which tho French, after prodigies of 
valour, sustained a signal defeat. It was tho last struggle 1750 
for empire between tho French and English on the plains 
of India, and it demolished tho hopes of establishing a 
French power. Lally fell back on Pondicherry, where ho 
encountered nothing but intrigue and sedition from those 
who ought to have been unanimous in sustaining the 
national honour at this crisis. “ From this time,” he said, 

“ without money, without ship.s, Yvithout even provisions, 
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- “Pondicherry miglit'be given up for lost.” Goote, inthe 

t -n meantime, drove the French from all the towns and posi* 

1760 tions they .held in the ' Carnatic, and prepared for the siege 

Siege of of Pondioheny, • when the folly ' of the Court of 

Pondicherry. Directors had well-nigh marred it, hy sending 
out orders to supersede him by the Hpnonrable Colonel 
Monson,.the second in command. In the first independ^t 
enterprise of Colonel Monson, his success was so equivocal . 
as to present an ill-omen of his efforts, but he was .disabled ' 

• by a severe wound, and Colonel Coote was prevailed on by. 

. the council of Madras to resume the command. The town 
was subject to a strict blockade during the rains, and vigor- 
ously besieged as soon as they ceased. . Lally was thwarted 
at every tnm by the civil functionaries who detested, 
him, and in whom every spark of honesty and loyalty was 
extinct; but he maintained a long and energetic defence, 
with a spirit and courage which elicited the applause of his 
English opponents, and he did not surrender the town until 
he was reduced to two days’ provisions.- As the victors 

1761 marched into it, their feelings were deeply excited by the 
skeleton figures to which the noble forms of the two gallant 
captnnof regiments Lally had brought out with him were . . 
Pondiohcrry. reduced by months of fatigue and famine. • The 
French Court of Directora had sent instructions to Lally 
to erase the English settlements from . the land. The 
despatch had fallen into the hands of the English Directors, 
and, by their orders, Pondicherry was leveUed with the ; 
ground and not a roof left of that noble colony. The war* 

. which, with a brief interval, the two nations had waged 
for fifteen years, terminated in the extinction of the French 
poweri The ambitious hope of establishing a French 
empire in India, which had equally animated I^bourdonnais 
and Dnpleix,' Bussy and Lally, was extinguished. Thw- 
settlements were, indeed, restored at the peace of. Paris in- 
1763, but they never recovered their political position in 
. India. Lally returned to Paris and was thrown into the 
Bastile, where he lingered for three years.. He, was then 
Pato of brought to trial, denied the assistance of counsel, • 
and condemned to death for having betrayed the 
interests of the king and the company. He was dmwn 
on a dung cart to the scaffold and beheaded, the fhW 
illustrions victim of the ingratitude of his country in 
fifteen years. 
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SECTION V. 

NATIVE STATES. JT.OM THE SACK OT PEMIJ, 1730, TO TIIK 
PATTI, r. or I’ANiruT, 1701. 

To return to tlip events in the nntivo stnte.s, from Iho 
hivn-ston of Ntulir Shnh in 1730, to the bot flo of Panipnt 
in 1701, The nirocitioa pcrpetratotl by Nadir 
Slinh on hi.'! reinni to rorsin, for oipbt yc.Trs, stmh 
wore nt. Icnjrtb terminftfcsl Ijj* bi.s n.s?nsRinntion, 

But. a nevr and more fonntdnble foe to India arose on his 
death in (he person of Ahmed Shnh, (ho chief of tho 
tribe of Abdnleo Afphans, who was proclaimed king at 
Candahnr before the close of (he year, and Iwcntne supreme 
in tho ropions iKyond the Indns. Encouraged by the 
sncce.ss of Nadir Shnh, whom ho had accomp.'inicd in his 
exi>odi(ion, he turned hi.'J nttonlion to India and ocenpied 
iho province of Ivahorc, and advanced to Sirhind, where ho 
was dofoa(ed by prince Ahmerl, fbc son of ilie emperor of 
Delhi, who obliged bim to recross tho Indus, mifimi 
Mahomed Shah, the emperor, after a reign of •a™*'’”- 
more than tbiriy years, during which the imperial throne 
lind been steadily Incoming weaker, died in 17*18, and wn,s 
succeeded by his son Ahmed, who appointed tlio nabob of 
Oude bis virier. Abrmcd by tho growing power of iho 
Rohillns, who had taken ndvnnt age of tho invasion and of tho 
confusion of iho times to enlarge their power in Rohil- 
cund, tho Vizier att.acked (.hem and wa.s defeated, and his 
province overrun, when ho had reconrso to the hnniiliating 
and dangerous expedient of calling in tho !Mnhratfn chiefs 
Holknr and Sindin, hj* whoso aid ho chased tho Hohillns 
back to their hills. To gratify their avarice, be antborised 
them to ])liindcr the conqnp!rc<l territory, which did nob 
recover from the eficct of their ravages for many years. 

Alnncd Sliab, having rccniitcd his force, again ocenpied 
the Punjab and Mooltan, and sent an envoy to Delhi to 1751 
demand thoTormal ccs.8ion of them. The omjioror, 
under tho influence of a profligate eunuch, com- nwJ twra 
plied with tho request. Tho Vizier, then absent 
in the pursuit of tho Hohillns, hastened to Delhi, hut being 
too late to prevent tho surrender of tho pro\Tnccs, invited 
tho cnnnch to a banquet and caused him to bo nssnssinntcd. 

Tho emperor was exasperated by tins outrage, and enlis^,^ 
the services of Gliazco-ood-decn, the grandson of-N'/ n. 
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ool-moollc the son of the prince Trho "was poisoned by 
his mother-in-law. This brougbt on a civil war between the 
emperor • and the Vizier, and for six month's the capital • 
was delnged with blood. . Ghazce-ood-deen then called to. 
his assistance Holkar’s mercenaries, and the Vizier, nnable 
to cope with them, consented to an accommodation, and ' 
was allowed to retain possession of Onde and Allahabad, 
which were now finally alienated firom the empire. The ' 
emperor, nnable to bear the arrogance of Ghazee-ood-deen, 
marched out of his capital to oppose him while he . was • 
engaged in the siege of Bfanrtpore, but was defeated and 
made prisoner, when the monster deprived him and his 
mother of sight, and raised one of the princes of the blood 

1764 to the throne, . with the title of Alnmgeer the second. 
He then proceeded to the Punjab and expelled . the 
Aimngeerii. lieutenants of Ahmed Shah, , who no sooner 
heard of the insult than he hastened to avenge 
it, and having recovered the Punjab, advanced to DelM. 
Ghazee-obd-deen made the most abject submissions, and 
was forgiven, but the Abdalee was determined to obtain a 
pecuniary indemnity, and gave the city up to plunder. For 
many days the atrocitie.s of Hadir Shah’s time were 
repeated, and the wretched inhabitants were a second time . , 

1756 subject to the insolence and rapacity’ of a brutal soldiery. . 
Soon after, several thousand unofiending devotees , were ■ 
sacrificed in the holy dty of Muttra at the time of a 
religions festival A pestilence which presently broke out • 
in his camp obliged hirato reoross the Indus. He left . 
his son Timur in charge of the Punjab, and at the pM- 
ticular request of the emperor, placed the Hohilla chief , 

1767 Nnjeeh-ood-dowlah in command of the imperial army to 
protect him &om the designs of Gbazee-ood-deen. 

That abandoned mmister immediately called the Mah- - 
xat^ to his aid, and Rnghoonath Eao, more commonly-' 
.3iaiiiitta known in history as Raghoha, advanced and cap- 
saaica. tured Delhi after a siege of a month, and'then 
proceeding to the Punjab, drove the force of Tnnnr back 

1768 into Afghanistan and planted the Mahratta s&ndard for. 
the first time on the banks of the Indus. He returned, to 
Poona, after having conferred the government of the 
province on a Mahratta officer. The Peshwa had, mean- 
while, been, intriguing for the possession of Ahmednugur, 
the most important city south of -the Herhudda, and at 
length obtained it by treachery. This aggression bro^ht 
on hostilities -with Salabut .Tung and his brother Ifazir 
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JnngjWho had been reconciled. They Lad no longer the srip- 
port of Bnssy’s genius or his troops, and even Ibrahim Khan, 
the ablest of Bussy’s native generals, had been dismissed, 
and gone over Tvith a powerful and well-served artillery to 
the Peshwn." The Kizam was reduced to such straits as to 176S 
be -obliged to agree to whatever terms the Peshwa might 
dictate, and obliged to surrender four of the mostimportont 
fortresses in the Deccan, to confirm the possession of 
Ahmednugur, and to make over districts yielding fifty-six 
lacs of mpees, which reduced the Mogul possessions in the 
Deccan to a very narrow circle. The power of the Mahrattas 
was now at its zenith ; it was aclmowlcdged equally on 
the banks of the Indus and of the Coleroon, and it was pre- 
dominant both in Hindostan and in the Deccan. The vast 
resources of the commonwealth were wielded by one chief 
and directed to one object, and they began to talk proudly ■ 
of establishing Hindoo sovereignty t&onghont the con- 
tinent of India. 

Baghoba had left Holkar and Sindia to support the 
Mahratta interests in the north, and to despoil j^hilcund, 
of which Sindia had laid waste thirteen hundred ihcAbda- 
villages in the course of a month, but he was 
soon after driven across the Jumna by the nabob 
Vizier. Just at this juncture the north of India was 1759 
-astounded by the report that Ahmed Shah Abdalee had 
ci'bssed the Indus a fourth time in September, with a large 
army, to recover and extend his possessions. During ms 
advance, Ghazec-ood-deen, dreading an interview between 
the Abdalee and the emperor Ahmed Shah, whom he had 
blinded, put him to death, and placed an unknown youth 
on the throne, who was, however, never acknowledged. 
Holkar and Sindia were in command of 80,000 horse, but 
they were -widely separated from each other, and the 
Abdalee determined to attack them before they could form 
a junction. Sindia was overpowered, and lost Defeat of 
two-thii'ds of his army. Holkar was routed -with 
great carnage. The news of these reverses only 
- served to inflame the ardour of the Peshwa and his cabinet, 176J 
and it was resolved at Poona to make ono grand and decisive 
effort to complete the conquest of India. The command of 
the force destined to this object was entrusted to Sndaseo 
Bao Bhow, commonly known as the Bhow, the cousin of the 
Peshwa, a general who had seen much service and -was not 
wanting in courage and energy, but rash and impetuous, and 
' filled with an overweening conceit of his o-wn abilities. 
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A.D. Tlio nrmy •vvliicli now movcfl np <o onconntcr Alttncd 

1700 Slinli wns tlio Inrgcst with whicl) tho Mnhmttns had ever 
Tbotmiiio inkon tho field, Ilu gorgeons oqnipmcnfs 
of rnaiptit. formed a strong contrast with that of tho hiimhlo., 
and hardy mount nincers of Sovajee. Tho ifahratias had 
already hognn to assamo tho pomp of l^Iahomedan princes 
Tho spneions and lofty tents of the chieft were lined with 
silks and brocades, and snrmonntcd ■with glittering orna- 
ments. Tho finest horses richly caparisoned, and a train of 
clophnnts with gaudy housings, accompanied tho army. The 
wealth which had boon accnmulatcd during half a century 
of plunder was ostcntationsl 3 ' displayed; and cloth of gold 
wns tbo dress of tlicotllccrs. The military chest wns furnished . 
with two crorcB of rupees. Every hlnlirntta commander, 
throughout tho country wns summoned to attend the 
stirrup of tho Bhow, and the whole of tho Sfahratta 
cavnlrj' marched under tho national standard. It wa.s 
considered tho cause of the Hindoos ns opposed to that of 
tho Mnhomedans, and tho army wns thoreforo joined in its 
progress hy numerous auxiliaries, more especially from 
Bajpootann. Soornj Alnll, tho Jant chieftain, brought up a 
coutingont of 30,000 mon. Tlio army was, however, cnenm- 
hcrod '^vitb tavo hundred pieces of cannon, and Soornj Mull 
wisely advised tho Bhow to leave them at Gwalior or at 
Jhnnsi, and resort to tho national system of warfare, 
catting off tlio supplies, and harassing tho detachments of 
tho cnomy ; hut tins sago counsel was haughtily rejected, 
and tho Jaut withdrew from tho camp in disgust, together 
with some of tho Eaipoot chieftains. Tho Bhow entered 
Dolhi and dofneed the palaces, tombs, and shrines which, 
had boon spared by tho Persian and Afghan invader. The 
• 1761 two armies met on tho field of Paniput, where for the 
third timo tho fate of India wns to ho decided. That of 
tho Mahrattas consisted of 55,000 cavalry in regular pay, 

15.000 predatory horse, and 15,000 infantry, who had been 
trained nndor Bnssy, and were now commanded hy his ablest 
native generaL The Mahomedan force numbered about 

80.000 chosen troops, besides irrognlars almost as nnmerous, 
with sevenfypicccs of cannon. After a snccessionof desultory 
engagement, some of them, however, of conriderahle 
magnitude, the Mahrattas formed an entrenched camp, m 
which, including camp followers, a body little short of 

300.000 was collected. Within a i^ort time this vast 
mnliitnde began to bo straitened for provisions. Cooped np 
in a blockaded encampment, amidst dead and dying 
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animals, and surrounded by fatnisbing soldiers, tlio officers 
demanded to be led out against the enemy. The battle 
began before daybreak on the Srth of January, and the 
!&Iahratta chiefs nobly sustained their national reputation ; 
but about two hours after noon Wiswas Bao, the son of 
the Peshwa, was mortally wounded, and Sudasco Eao 
Show fled from the field, and the army became irretiievably 
disorganised. No quarter was asked or given, and the 
slau^iter was prodigious. Not one-fourth of the troops 
escaped with their fives, and it was calculated that from 
the opening of the campaign to its close the number of 
casualties, including camp followers, fell little short of 
200,000. Seldom has a defeat been more com- FnxUgionB 
pleto or disastrous. There were few families siixEghtcr. 
throughout the Mahratta empire which had not to mourn 
the loss of some relative. The Peshwa died of a broken- 
heart, and his government never recovered its vigour and 
integi’ity. All the Mahratta conquests north of the 
Nerbudda were lost, and though they were subsequently 
recovered, it was under separate chieftains, with individual 
interests, which weakened their allegiance to the central 
authority. The Abdalee having thus shivered the Hindoo 
power, turned his back on India, and never interfered 
again in its afihirs. The Mogul throne may be Eircot on 
said to have expired with the battle of Paniput. nio^gui. 

Its territoiy was broken up into separate and ' A.n. 
independent principalities ; the claimant to the throne 1761 
was wandering about Behar with a band of mercenaries ; 
and the nation which was destined to establish a new 
empire, and, in oriental phrase, to “ bring the various 
“ tnbes of India under one umlirella,” had already laid 
the foundation of its power in the valley of the G^ges. 

To the rise and progress of the English Government we 
now tum. 


SECTION VI 

*TnE EAST njDU oojiPAirr in bengai. 

The wealth which Portugal had acquired in the sixteenth 
century by the trade to the east raised an earnest desire 
in England to obtain a share of it ; and Drake, xbe East 
Cavendish, and other navigators were impelled 
by the spiiit of maiitime enterprise, which Queen 
. Elizabeth fostered, to undert^e voyages of discovery in 
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A.i), llio onslorri fipnn. In 1588 Fitftli anti tlirco otlicr nflvcn- 
Itirorfl tmvoraod llio length and hrcndth of tlio nnhnown 
continent of Indin, nnd the ncconnls fhoj* hronght home of 
tho opnlonco of itn vnriotis kingdomn, and tho grandenr of 
tho cities, opened np the vision of a Incraf ivo commerce to 
the KngHsIi nation. The ardour of ontorpriso was, ho^r- 
over, damped by tlio nnsHccessfnl issue of a roj-ngo of three 
years nndorfakon I)y Captain Lanwmfor, hnfc it ivas re- 
vived by tho report of tho finst inorcanlilo expedition of ■ 
tho Dutch, ■winch had resnllcd in a rich rolnni. An 
association -was accordingly formed in London, consisting 
1600 Qf «« nicrchants, ironmongers, clolhicrs, and other men of 
" snhstanco,’* who snhscrihed the sum of £30,133, for the 
purpose of opening a trade to tho East. Tho next year 
Queen Elixaholh granted them a charter of incorporation, . 
tinder tho title of tho “Ermt India Company,” which for 
a hundred nnd Cny years confined itself to comracrcial 
pnrBnit.s, nnd then took np arms in defence of its factories, • 
and impelled h 3 ' tho normal law of progression, hecainc 
master of tho continent of India. 

Tho first, attention of tho Company ^vns drawn to the 
spico islands in tho eastern archipelago, in which tho 
it« Cmt Dutch wore endeavouring to snporsedo the Portu- 
cntcrprJjica. gaeso. Tho chief object of the India trade at 
that period was to obtain spices, popper, cloves, and nut* 
moprs, in rctni’u for the exports from England of iron, tin, 
lead, cloth, cutlery, glass, quicksilver, and IMuscovy hides. 
IflOl Tho first expedition sailed from Torbay in April, 1601. 
Eight voyages were undertaken in tho next ten year?, 
which yielded a profit of more than a hundred and fifty 
per cent. A portion of this return was obtained by piracy 
on their Enropcan rivals, which all tho maritime nations at 
that period considered a legitimate sonreo of gain. In 
1611 tho Company despatched vessels to Surat, then the 
great emporinm of trade on tho western coast of India; 
but the Portngneso wore detonnined to repel the interlopers,- 
and planted a squadron of armed vessels at tho mouth of 
tho Taptee. In the several encounters which ensued, the 
Portngnose wore invariably discomfited, and. ns they were . 
nnivorsally dreaded by tho natives for their oppressions, 

. the reputation of the English rose high,'and they'obtamcd , 
ISIS permission to establish factories at Snrat, Alimcdahad, and 
other towns. Those privileges wore confirmed hy the . 

' emperor Jehangeer. . ' 

Soon after, the Company prevailed on . James I. to send 
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Sir Thomas Boo as his ambassador to the court of Delhi, a.d. 
Avhero he. met wth a distinguished reception sirT.Boo's 
And obtained lurthor privileges for the Company, embassy. 

The Company also succeeded in vnfcsting Ormns from the 
Portuguese, and obtained a commercial footing in the 
Persian Gulf, but it never proved to be of any value. In 
1620 the Company’s agents for the first time visited the 
valley of the Ganges, and set up a factory at Patna ; but . 
it 'was through the patriotism of Mr. Boughton, ii,. nongb- 
one of their surgeons, , that they obtained per- ton’s aisin- 
mission to settle m Bengal. The emperor -was 
at the time in the .Deccan, and his daughter being taken 
seriously ill, he sent to the Company’s factory at Surat to 
request the services of an hble physician. Air. Boughton 
■was despatched to the camp, and efiected a cure ; and being , 
requested to name his own reward, asked permission to 
estoblish factories in Bengal, which was at once granted. 

• Two years after, the emperor’s second son, who had been 
appointed viceroy of Bengal, established his court at 
Bajmahal. One of the ladies of the seraglio 'was attacked 
' with disease, and the services of Mr. Boughton were again 
solicited, and he again declined any personal remunera- 
tion, but obtained permission for his masters to plant fac- 
tories at Hiooghly and Balasore. 

The first factory of the Company on the Coromandel 
coast was opened at MasuHpatam and then transferred to 
Armegaum ; but ns the trade did not floui’ish, the 
superintendent accepted the in'vitation of the raja 
of Chundorgiree, the last representative of the Hindoo 
kingdom of Beejanuger, to settle in his territories, and a 
plot of ground "was accepted at Mndraspatnm, one of the 
most inconvenient places for trade on the Coromandel 
coasts on which the Company erected a fort, called, after the 1639 
patron saint of England, Fort St. George, around which 
arose the city of Madras. Surat continued to be the port of 
the Company on the western coast till 1662, when, on the 
marriage o:^ Charles H. to the Iolanta Cathei'ine, ^ . 
the daughter of the king of Portugal, ho 
' bestowed the port of Bombay as her dowry, and the 1662 
Crown, finding it more expensive than profitable, made 
it over to the Company, who removed their chief establish- 
ments to it. The annals of the Company for a period of 
forty years in Bengal are barren of events. They enjoyed 
great prosperity, and their trade flourished to such an 
extent that it was erected into a separate Presidency, but 
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llio fiimplc men of tlio conntcr in Dowgato were at Icngtli 
ecized with a fit of political ambition, "whicb brongbt 
thorn to the verge of min. 

The Court of Directors bad obtained admiralty jurisdio*. 
tion from the Crown, with liberty to seize all interlopers. 
The Com- Tlio profits of tlio Company had, as usual, Im to . 

establishment of a now and rival Company 
in liondon, which it was deemed advisable to root 
out. The agent of tho old Company, with the view of ex- 
cluding them from Bengal, had sought permission of the 
Mogul viceroy to erect a fortification at tho month of tho 
river, but ho resented their appb'cation by increasing the 
duty on their exports, in violation of the firman granted by . 
tho emperor. Such impositions wliich had frequently been 
made before, had been clnded by a discreet distribution 
of presents, but on the present occasion the Company, 
assumed a high tone, and determined to seek redress by 
engamng in hostilities with tho Mogul empire, then in the , 
zenith of its power. "With tho permission of the Crown, 
they sent out admiral ITicholson with twelve ships of war, 
carrying 200 guns and 1,000 soldiers, to seize and fortify 
Chittagong, to demand tho cession of the. neighbouring 
territory, and to establish a mint. But these ambitions 
prospects were destined to a severe disappointment. The 
fleet was dispersed in a storm, and a portion of it sailed to 
Hooghly where the advanced-guard of 400 men had 
already arrived from hladras. The appearance of this 
formidable armament induced the nabob to seek_ an . 
accommodation, when three intoxicated sailors reeled into 
tho bazaar, and fell out with the police. Both parties were 
Battioot reinforced, and a regular engagement ensued, 
Hooshiy. -vrhich resulted in tho defeat of the Moguls. 
The admiral set the town on fire, and burnt down five . 
hundred houses. Job Chamock, the chief of the Com-, . 
pany’s factory, dreading an attack from the nabob’s troops, , 
moved down with all his establishment to the village of 
Ohuttanutfy, and then to tho island of Ihgelee, a swamp 
in the Soonderbun, where half his people perished _ of 
jungle fever. He was relieved from this embarassing 
position by the appearance of an envoy from the nabob 
with proposals of peace. The Court of Directors, who ■ 
were determined to cany their views by force, had directed 
their chief at Bombay to blockade Surat, which was the 
pilgrim port on the we^em' coast, and the departure of 
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devout Maliomcdaus to tbo sliriue of the Prophet was at 
once stopped. Aumngzohe’s fanaticism over- stoppagoof 
came his pride, and, in order to open the road to pUeAnnee. 
!Mccca, ho condescended to seek accommodation with the 
infidels who had blocked it up. A treaty was accordingly 
concluded, and Oharnock returned to Ohuttanutly, but not 
to remain there. Tho Court of Directors, hearing of the 
proceedings at Hooghly, determined to prosecute the war a.d. 
with increased vigour, and despatched Captain Heath with 1688 
several vessels of war to BongaL On his arrival, he dis- 
allowed the treaty and commenced warlike operations, 
and embarking the whole of the Company’s properly and 
ofiicers on fift^n vessels, proceeded to Balasore, which he 
burnt, and then crossed over to Chittagong. Its fortifi- 
cations were stronger than he had expected, and he sailed 
* to lldhdras, whore he landed all the Company’s establish- 
ments. Aurungzebe, incensed at these renewed aggressions, 
ordered all the English factories in every part Bmpd 
of India to be confiscated, and nothing remained of obandoned. 
the Company’s possessions except the fortified towns of 
Madras and Bombay. Sir John Child, tho governor of 
Bombay, sent two gentlemen to the emperor’s encamp- 
ment at Beojapore to treat for a reconciliation. Aurungzebe 
' by the recent conquest of Beejapore had extended his 
power over the whole of India; but though it was 
irresistible on the land, the English were masters of the sea, 
and they blockaded the Mogul ports, and both obstructed the 
pilgrimage, and destroyed the trade of the Moguls. Nor 
was he insensible to the loss his subjects sustained by the 
' suspension of the English trade, which was calculated at a 
crore of rupees a year, and he agreed “ to overlook their 
“oflences,” and restore their &ctories. The nabob of 
Bengal, who was favourable to them, lost no time in 
acquainting hlr. Chamock at Madras with the emperor’s 
wishes, and beseeching him to return to Bengal. He 
landed at Chuttanutiy on the 24th of August, 1690, and 1690 
in tho neighbouring village of Calcutta laid the FonndaUon 
foundation* of the fiiture metropolis of Biitish Caicnttn. 
.Lidia. This spasm of ambition did not last more than 
five years, and for half a century afterwards the servants 
of the Company were instructed to consider themselves 
“ the representatives of a body of merchants, and to live 
“ and not accordingly.” 

Tbe Company having now n settlement of their own in 
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Bengal, vrere aoxioos to -place it, like Madras and Bombay, 
.1695 in a state of defence ; . but it was contrary to the policy 
. .ErecUon of of the Mogul empire to permit the mnliiplica- 
wmnm. fortifications. The forts at the two 

other Presidencies had been erected before the 
authority of the Moguls was extended over the territoiy 
in which they were situated. The nabob of Bengal refosed . 
the permission which the governor had sought, but in 
1695 the zemindar of Bnrdwan revolted, and in conjunc-. 
tion with Brehim Khan, the chief of the Orissa Afghans,, 
plundered Hooghly, and threatened the foreign settlements. - 
The danger to which they were exposed was strongly re- 
presented to the nabob, who was bewildered by the - , 
rebellion, and he desired the agents of the Companies; in ■ 
general terms, to provide for their own security. Im- \ 
me^ately every hand was set to work, night and day, to . 
raise the fortifications, by the Dutch at Chinsurah, the 
• Prench at Ohandemagore, and the English at IDalbatta.' 

In compliment to the reigning momrch the fortress was 
designated Port William. . 

The Company was now threatened by a more formidable ‘ 
opponent in London. The dazzling profits of the India 
mTaioom- trade had drawn forth , a multitude of competii 

tors, but they succeeded in obtaining a - renewal / 
1693_of their charter &om the Chown in 1693. A few, months 
after, however, the House of Commons passed a resolution . 
to the efiect, “ that it is the right of all Englishmen to trade . 

“ to the East Indies xmless prohibited by Act of Parlia- 
“ ment.” This gave fresh animatioh to those who were 
eager to share in the trade, and . they petitioned Parlia- - , 
ment for a charter, backed by the tempting offer: of a loan 
of two 'millions to the ti-easuiy at eight per cent., and it • 
was accepted. The old Company had not been able to offer 
more than a third of the sum, and ihey were ordered to . 
wind up their affiiirs in three years. But the rivalry of the , 
Disastrona two Companies was found, even in the fii^ year, 
results. . to be fahil to the public interests. . Their compe- 
tition enhanced the price, of produce in every market m 
India, and created a scarcily. The native officers, courted' 
by two parties, fleeced them in turn, and oppressed both, 
and the money which should have been laid out , in invest- , . 
ments was squandered in bribes, to the extent of seven lacs . . 
of rupees; At Surat, the agents of the old Company were 
seized by the agents of their rivals, dragged through the 
' streets and delivered to the Mogul authorities of the town 
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as disturbers of the public peace. Tbo nation became a.i>. 
at length sensible of the disastrous results of this conten> 1702 
tion, and in 1702 the two Companies were amalgamated 
under tho title of the “United Company of hlerchonts 
“ trading, to tho East.'* Their former privileges 
wore giunted by the Cro^vn ; the new charter 
was sanctioned hkewiso by Parliament, and the sti’ength of 
union inspired them with greater animation in the prosecu- 
tion of their commerce. Tho fortifications of Calcutta 
were silently but diligently improved, and gave confidence 
to the native merchants, who came there in large numbers, 
and it became one of the most flourishing settlements in 
.the province. But the history of it from t^ time to the 
battle of Plassy, for more than fitly years, and more espe- 
cially dilring the viceroyalty of Moorshed Kooly KlinTi and 
his successor, is only a register of the extortions' of tho 
Mogul government, and the contrivances of tho president 
. to* evade them. It is an unvaried tale of insolence and 
plunder on the one pmi;, and humiliating submission on the 
other, which was at length avenged by the battle of 
Plassy. 1702 

In the year in which the Companies were united, Moor- 
sLed Kooly Ehan was appointed dewan, or financial 
administrator, of Bcn^l. Ho was the son of a xfnnr-T'M- 
poor brahmin in tho Deccan, and was purchased Kooiy-Khan. 
and. circumcised by an Ispahan merchant. On the death 
of his master, he obtained service with the dewan of 
Berar, and by his financial ability attracted tho notice of 
Aurungzebe, who appointed him dowan of Bengal in 1702. 

. He was soon after invested •with the soobadarce, or vice- 
royalty of the three provinces of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa, and removed tho capital to the new city of Moor- 
shedabad, which he founded and called after his own name. 

He was aware that tho prosperity of Bengal "was greatly 
promoted by its maritime trade, and gave every encourage- 
ment to tho Mogul and Arab merchants, but regarded the 
fortified factories of the foreign companies, and more 
especially ihat of the English, -with gi’eat jealousy, and 
when fiimly seated in power, trampled under foot the 
privileges obtained from ^e emperor by the English Com- 
pany. Ho imposed heavy ta!xes on the trade of the 
Company, which they had no means of evading except by 
the offer of exorbitant bribes. 

The president in Calcutta determined, therefore, to 1716 
appeal to the emperor, and despatehed an embassy to 
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JDelM -witli presents so costly as to make the Oonrt of 
Bmtnasy to Directors wince. Moorshed Kooly used all his in- . 
Delhi. flnence at court to defeat ah application directed 
against his own interest and authority, and would doubt- 
less have succeeded' in ba ffling it hut for an unexpected 
event. The emperor I'erokshere "was betrothed -to a 
Bajpoot princess, but the nuptials were postponed in' con- 
sequence of a sharp atlnck of disease, winch the royal 
physicians were unable to subdue. On the advice of one 
of the ministers, who was favourable to the English, Mr. 
Hamilton, the surgeon of the mission,' -was called in, and , 
effected a cure. He was required by the grateful emperor to 
name his own recompense, and, imitatingthe noblepatriotism 
of Mr. Houghton, only asked that the emperor would grant 
the privileges the embassy had been sent to solicit, the 
chief of which was permission to purchase thiriy-eight 
villages adjacent to Calcutta. Many objections were raised 
to this concession by the representatives of the Bengal vice- 
roy, but it was at length conceded. The possession of 
these villages, extending ten miles on each side of the river, 
would have given the Company the complete control of the 
maritime trade of the province, and Moorshed Kooly 
1717 threatened the zemindars ■with his vengeance if they 
parted -with a single inch of land. The firman became a 
mere piece of waste paper. 

Moorshed Kooly ]^an is one of the greatest names in 
1702 the Mhhomedan history of India. He was as eminent a- • 
Admintetra- financier as Toder Mull. He caused an accurate 
survey to be made of the lands, and revised the as- 
sessment 5 he divided the province into ohuklas, 
or districts, and appointed officers over each to 'collect the 
rents, who became rich and powerfiil zemindars, and as 
the office, as usual, became hereditary, assumed the title 
• and the state of rajas. Of these rajas, only one — ^in Hurd- . 
wan — retains his zemindaree 'unimpaired at the present 
time. ■ The Mahomedan officers were regarded as Sieves, 
which retained nothing ; the Hindoo officers as ■' sponges, 
whidi could be.squeezed 'when saturated with ^plunder, and r 
th^ were aooordmgly employed in the collections, to the . 
entire exclusion, except in one instance, of the professors 
of -the creed of the Prophet. . The revenues of Bengal 
were a little in excess of a crore and a quarter of rupees, of • 
which one-third was reserved for the expenses of the 
Government, and a crore regularly transmitted to 
imperial treasury, the viceroy invariably accompanying 
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the procossiou wliicli convoyed the tribnicinperson, tbo first 
rimreh out of Moorehednbad. Though eovero in the exac- 
tion of rovonue, ho was eminently just iu his ndmiuistrn- 
tion, constant to one wife, frugal iu his domestic Imbits, 
atid exemplary in liis clmritics. Under bis ndmiuisti'ation 
tlie prosperity of tbo country was nlmndantly increased, a.d. 
He died iu 172o, and was succeeded by his .son-in-law, IWC 
Soojah-ood-decn, a Turkoman noblo from Khorasau, who 
retained his po.sb' in spite of iho inlrignes at the imperial 
court, chiefly through the ]miictnnl transmission of t.ho 
tribute. He was succeeded in 1739 by his son, Serefrar. 1738 
Khan, at the time when Kndir Shah was plundering Delhi, 
and ns the dictate of prndonco, tho nabob ordered the coin 
to bo stnick and prayers to bo read in hi.s name. 


SECTION vir. 

BACX OP CAMUTTA AXP CONQUEST OF HENOAU. 

Within a twelvemonth AHvcrdy Klian, a native of Ttir- 
ki-slan who had been cntnistod with the government of 
Behar, succeeded, by largo bribes and larger Aiireniy 
promises to tlie venal rainistor.*! of tbo emperor 
Malioracd Slmh in obtaining Ibe office of T*iccroy, and 
inarcbed against Screfras!, who was defeated and* slain. 1741 
Aliverd}’ bad been employed for twenty yo-irs in pnblio 
affairs, and was eminently fitted by bis talents to adorn the 

i iosition be bad cl.andcstincly’ obtained, and it was through 
lis energy that Bengal was s.avcd from becoming a Mab- 
ratta province. "Wliilo Rnglioojeo Bhonslay was employed 
in tbo Carnatic, ns narrated in the last clmjitor, one of bis 
geiicwls, Bhasknr Punt, entered Bengal and laid waste 
the whole country* west of tbo Bbngruttco, from Mnhtnitn 
Cntfnck to Bnjmalial. A division of bis army 2743 

suddenly appeared before iMoorsbcdnbnd and plundered the 
. suburbs and txtorted two croros and a half of mpccs from 
the Setts, tho most opulent bankers in Hindostan. Tbo 
Mahratta commander then moved down upon Hoogbly, 
which lie plundered, and the wretched inhabitants crowded 
. for .slielfor into the foreign settlements. Tbo president at 
Calcutta .sought permission of tho viceroy to surround tbo 
settlcinont with an entrenchment, which was readily 
granted, and the work was prosecuted with vigour, but sus- 

L 
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pended on ttie retirement of tho enemy and never coin-; . 
A,n. siairatta pleted. This "vras the celebrated Slahratta Ditcli,' 
1742 ■which, thongh it has disappeared like the old 

wall of London, long continued to mark the municipal 
boundaries of the to\vn, and to give its citizens the sou- 
briquet of the “ inhabitants of tho Ditch;” 

The llahrattas, thongh invariably defeated, renewed their 
ravages . from year to yeax. The recollection of these 
„ . devastations was not edaced for several genera- ■ 
ceded to the tions from the memory of the inhabitants in the 
Mahiottas. western districts, and the invasion of the Bur*, 
gees — ^the name by which the 31ahrattas were called — 
continued, even in the present century, to be an object 
of horror. "W eaiied out with the conflict of ten yeare, which 
ruined the country and exhausted the revenue, Aliverdy, 
then in his seventy-fifth year, agreed to pay the raja of 
Berar. the chout on the revenues of Bengal, and to cede ' 
the province of Orissa to him. The nabobs of Bengal con- 
1751 tinned, however, to retain the name of Orissa as one of the . 
three soobahs under their rule, though nothing was left of 
it to them but a small territory north of the Subunreka. , 
Aliverdy devoted the remaining five years of his vice- - 
royalty to repairing the ravages of this harassing warfare, 
1766 and died in April, 1756, at the age of eighty. The very nest 
year the sovereignty of the three provinces passed from' 
the Turkoman Mahomedans to the English, and became the 
baas of the British empire in India. ^ • . 

Aliverdy Ehan bequeathed the govemmenttohisfayourite 
graudson Suraj-ood-^dowlah, a youth of twenty, who had , 
1756 Enroj-ood-. already become the object of universal dread and 
do'sriari. abhorrence for his caprices and cruelty. He had ' 
long evinced pariicnlar animosity towards the iSiglish, and . 
the Conrt of Directors had specially enjoined the presi- . 
dent to place Calcutta in a state of defence. The factory 
was reported to he very rich, and the young tyrant 
had marked it out for early spoliation, hut an unexpected 
event hastened his movements. Before he came. ,to 
power he had despoiled the Hindoo governor of Dacca, -, 
and placed him in confinement. • Sis son Kissendas, 
anxious to place his lamily and treasures in a state of 
security, under pretence of a pilgrimage to Jugemath, 
proceeded with a large retinue to Calcutta, where ho . 
received a cordial welcome from the president, Sir. Drake. « 
Immediately on the death of the old nabob, Sumj-ood- - 
dowlab peremptorily demanded the surrender of Kossendaa 
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witli all Ms wealtli. It "was followed by a second cbmmnni- 
catiou, ordering Mm to demolish the fortifications which it 
was reported he had'ereoted at Calcutta. Mr. Drake ropUed 
that he had only put the ramparts facing the river in repair, 
in the prospect of a war with Jkanoe, but he refused to 
give up the refugee to whom he had given protection. The 
young soobador was at tMs time marcMng into Pmuieah to 
coerce the refiractory govei’uor, Ms cousin ; but enraged at 
tMs opposition .to his wishes, ho ordered Ms army to turn 
back and march directly down to Calcutta. 

The town was ill-prepared for such an assault. During 
fifty years of peace tbc defences had been neglected, and 1756 
warehouses had been bmlt up to the lumparts. caphire ot 
The attention which the French 'had always Caicntta. 
paid to the fortification of their settlements formed a 
sin^lar contrast to the indifi'erence manifested by the 
English ; and Chandemagore was at tMs time so thorougMy 
defensible that it would have baffled all the attacks of any ' 
native army. After the capture of Madras by Labour, 
donnais, the Court of Directors had sent out orders to 
strengthen the works, and these ordera were repeated with 
increased importunity as the health of the old viceroy 
declined. But theii* servants in Calcutta were too busily 
' intent on amassing fortunes to heed these injunctions, and 
■ their infatuation down to the latest moment was exceeded 
only by their cowardice when the crisis came. The militia . 
was not embodied, and the powder furnished by a fraudulent . 

, contractor was deficient both in quality and in quantity. 

. There were only 174 men in garrison, not ten of whom had 
ever seen a shot fired, and the besiegers were 50,000 in 
number. Yet, against these odds, Clive would have made 
. as noble and successful a defence as he did at Arcot; but 
the governor was Drake, and the commandant l^fiTinTn'n . 

The nabob’s army sat down before it on the 17th June ; 1766 
the town was occupied the next day, and the day after, it 
was determined to send the women and children on board 
the vessels anchored off the fort. As soon, however, as the 
‘Watergate ^Vas opened, there was an intocriminate rush 
to the boats, many of wMch were capsized. The enemy 
sent some “fire arrows” atthasMps, wMch did no damage 
at all, but the commanders immediately weighed anchor 
and topped down the river two miles. Two boats alone 
remained at the stairs, and llx. Drake, without leaving 
any instructions, quietly slipped into one of them ; he was 
.followed by the military commander, and they rowed down 
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*.». to tlio Bliips. As Booji as this baso dcscrlion of tboir posts • 

, known, and calmness had been restored, Mr. 

Holwoll was nnaniraously placed in command, and it was , 
resolved to defend the fort to the -last extremity.- It hold j, 
out for forty-eight iionrs, during which signals were made , 

• . day and night to the vessels anchored below, and they •' 

might have come up with perfect ease and safety and have . 
rescued the whole of the gallant gannson, but not a vessel 
moved. On the 2l8t the enemy renewed the attack with 
redoubled -vigour ; more than half the force was killed or 
wounded, and the European soldiers broke into the liquor 
stores and became unfit for duty. Mr. Holwell was obliged 
to agree to a parley, during which the nabob’s soldiers 
treacherously rushed into the fort and obtained possession 
of it. Search was immediately made for treasure, but 
only five lacs of rupees were found in the vaults, and the • 
nabob’s indignation know no bounds. 

The nabob retired about dusk to his enc^pment. ' The 
European prisoners wore collected together in a veranda, - 
' The Block while the native officers went in search of some 
Hole. building in which they might bo lodged for the 
night, but none could be found, and they were desired to , . 
move into an adjoining chamber, which had been used as 
the lock-up room of the garrison. It was not twenty feet . 
square, -with only a single window, and, ho-wever suitable 
for the confinement of a few refractory soldiers, was death 
to the hundred and foi’ty-six persons now thrust into it, in 
one of the hottest months of the most sultry season of the . 
year. The wretched prisoners soon became frantic -with 
Bufibcating heat and intolerable thirst, and called upon the 
sentries to fire upon them and put them out of their miseiy. 
They sank one by one in the arms of death, and when the- 

• - door was opened in the morning, only twenly-tliree were 
dragged out alive, the most ghastly of forms. This is the 

. tragedy of the Black Hole,, which has fixed on indelible 
mark of infamy on the name of Sui-aj-ood-dowlah. Yet so 
little did it appear an extraordinary occurrence that it 
excited no attention in the native communif^ and is not 
even mentioned by the great Mahomedan historian of the 
period. The nabob' returned to Mborshedabad and con- 
fiscated all the property of the Company at the out 

factories, and they were as completely expelled • , 

•^Se ” from Bengal as- they had been seventy years A 
Company. ]}eforo in the reign of Anrungzebe. 

1767 But the .time of retribution was not distant, • The Court 
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of Directors had regarded the progress of Bnssj in the 
Deccan with a feeling of great jealousy, and deter- cuto’b 
mined to contract an alliance with the Peshwa to 
arrest it. Olive, who had been received with dis- 
tinguished honour hy the Company and the ministry, was 
sent for this purpose to Bombay with a considerable force, 
hut on his arrival found the president and his council 
inflesihly averse to embark in so perilous an enterprise. 
Admiral "Watson happening to arrive at the same time" 
witli his fleet from Madras, it was determined to employ 
the powerful armament thus assembled in rooting out the 
piratical chief Angriaontliat coast. His power had become 
so formidable, and his audacity had increased to such an ex- 
tent, that in the previous year his corsairs had overpowered 
three Dutch ships of war, respectively, of fifty, thirty-six, and 
eighteen gnhs, the two largest of which they burnt. The 
English fleet and army proceeded against Geriah, his 
capitnli and within an hour after the attack began, the 
whole pirate fleet was in a blaze. In the arsenal were 
found two hundred pieces of cannon, with a very large 
store of ammunition, and twelve lacs of rupees, wHch the 
captors, with veiy commendable wisdom, distributed among 
themselves without ceremony. The admiral and Olive then 
returned to Madras, where information had just been re- 
ceived of the sack of Calcutta ; and although a strong 
party in the council was still bent on a conflict with Bussy, 
the majority came to the condusion that it was their first . 
duty to reWeve the affairs of their masters in Bengal. 

An expedition was accordingly fitted out and entrusted to" 
the genius of Olive, who sailed from Madras with admiral 
. Wateon’s fleet, on which were embarked 900 Europeans ' 
and 1,500 sepoys. 

They entered the Hooghly, and on the 15th December 17S6 
reached Eulta, where they found the dastardly Drake and 
his fellow fugitives in the ships on which they had coptmc ot 
taken refoge in June. A little higher up the Caicntta. 

. river there was a small fortification at Budge Budge, held 
by the Hiadi^o general of the nabob, who had been left in 
charge of the army. It was attacked by Clive, and a ball 
happening to pass too close to the commander’s turban, he 
hastened back to Calcutta. Not deeming himself, however, 
safe there, he fled to Moorshedabad, leaving 500 men to 
defend the fort, which was delivered up to Clive on the 2nd 1767 
January, when the Company’s standard was again hoisted on 
its ramparts. The nabob had persuaded himself that the 
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Kiiglinli v.*onl(l ncv(.>r njjtiJn hi?! a«tl Jjn wns 

fill'd wifli imluruHtidn wljcH 5»! lionnl of llK-ir witlacnty. 
llo to ii}.l<'n to nnj* o^-orhiro frotn Clko, jintl thns 

nmrobccl dtiwn it> liimfo with no nrmy of 40,0^0 men. 
binding <i contest/ iiiovitnhlo, Clive detormirieil to take flic 
iiiiiititivo, mul long hoforn dawn on fin; />U» Febranrr 
itinrclitul out with hin entiro force, angmonletl by COO 
nniriiiCit, imtl nssanlted ihonnlwbV encfirnjnnenl. Townwls 
snnriso a Ftinrnftry fog bfswildc.rcd the troop'f and 
WTfdnmcd the attvnglh of the allael:, bnt- the Kabob, who 
bad never bof-n under tire before, and bad moreover Ften 
nr.ttji'M tnatiy of his officer/, tall nrontid In'm, hastened 
DaiRiiRw, to make overlnn*s of neace, ntid n treaty was eon- 
ohidod on the Ihh I’obmar^'. All tho former prinlcges of 
the Ctnnpany vrora restored, and purmission was given 
to cHlnblish a mint and to fortify Calentta, Information 
bad soon after been rceeivt-d of the dcctamfion of war 
belw'ocn Jingland and France. Tho I'rtrncb scttlenjcnfc of 
Cbniulernngorc, twentj- miles above Cnlcntfa, was garri- 
soned witb 700 Enrojicans, b-’-sidcs a hirgt; Iwxly of jmlivo, 
troops, and Hussy was encamped with a victorious army at 
a distance of only four hundred miles in tho Northern 
Sircars. Tho nabob Imd no pwnor signed tlio treaty than 
ho iinporlunad Btissy to march up to fiongnl and expel tho 
Rnglish. Clive felt that flic jnnetion of the two French 
forco.s would compromi.so the jiosiHon of the Company, and 
ho determined to altaeli Chnndernngoro before it could be 
effected. Ho attacked it by land while admiral "Watson bom- 
Ixardcd it with his fled, and tho town was Burreudered upon 
Cnjitnreof lionounihlo tcrni.n after a very gallant resistance 
Chandcnin. of jjjno days. When the capture, bad been 
effected, Clive remarked, "We cannot stop here,” 
and his prediction hnn been verified by a century of pro- 
gress which 1ms carried us beyond tho Indus. 

Meanwhile, the violence and the atrocities of tho nabofc 
1767 continued to augment the disgust of Lis ministers and offi- 
Conrcdcmcj- cors. Every day produced somq^ now art of 
dt the capital, oppression, and in May, Mecr Jaflior, tho militaiy 
paymaster and general, and tho brothor-in-law of Ali- 
Tcrdy Klinn, entered into a combination with other officers 
of state, and tho all-powerful bankers, the Setts, to super- 
sede him. There was at Moorshedabad at the time one 
Omichnnd, who had .settled in Calcutta about fori^ years 
before, .and amassed immense wealth by contracts with the. 
Company, and who maintained the state of a prince. He ao- 
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companicd the nabob to the capital after the battle of the , 
9tli Febmary, constantly alt entied the durbar, and obtained 
such inllucnco in the public councils as' to render it advis- 
able for the confederates to take him into their confidence, a.!). 
Olive was invited to join (he league with magnificent ofiers 176! 
for the Company ; and ns he was convinced that “there could 
“ bo neither ponce nor scenrity’ while such a monster as the 
“ nabob I'cigned,” ho entered readily into their plans. A 
secret treaty was concluded, stipulating that the English 
should inslal hlcer Jaffier, and that ho should pay a orore 
and three-quarters of rupees to make good their losses. 
Oniichund got scent of the treaty and threatened to dis- 
close the transaction to the nabob — ^which would have led 
to the immediate massacre of the whole party — ^unless an ■ 
additional article was inserted guaranteeing to him a dona- 
tion of thirty lacs, and a commis.sion of five por_ cent, on . 
all the p.ayments. Clive, on hearing of this outrageous 
demand came to the conclusion that “ art and policy were 
“ w.arrantablc to defeat the plans of such a villain,” and ho 
drew up a fictitious treaty on red paper, in which his 
demand was provided for, while the real treaty, authenti- 
cated by the seals of the confederates, contained no such 
stipulation. Ho is said to have died within a year raving 
mad, but this statement is utterly unfounded. This is the 
only act in the bold and arduous career of Clive which 
docs not admit of vindication, though ho himself always 
defended it, and declared that ho was ready to do it a 
hundred times over. 

Clive marched from Chandemagore on the 13th Juno 
with 900 Europeans, consisting partly of the 89th Begi- 
ment of foot, who still cany on their colours Bnttioof 
“ Primus in ladis,” 2,100 natives, and ten pieces riassr* 
of cannon. Ho marched up to Cutwa, whore ho called a 
council of war, which voted against any farther advance ; but 
immediately after he resolved to carry out the enterprise, and 
on the night of the 22nd moved on to the grove of Plassy. 

The nabob’s army, consisting of 50,000 horse and foot, was 
encamped iii' its immediate vicinity. Meer Jafiier had taken 
an oath to join Clive before or during the engagement, but 
he did not make his appearance, and was evidently waiting 
the rc.sult of events. On the memorable 23rd of June the 1757 
nabob’s troops moved down on the small band of English 
troops, and Olive advanced to the attack. The enemy with- 
drew their artillery ; Meer Mndnn, the general-in-ohief, was 
mortally wounded and expired in tlie presence of the nabob. 
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■wrlio TPas tmable to control his terror, but mounted a swift 
camel and fled at the top of his speed "vrith 2,000 horse, and 
did not pause till he reached Moorshedahad. His army 
immediately dispersed, and this battle, which decided the 
fate of Bengal and Behar, and eventually of India, was 
gained with the loss of only seventy-two killed and wounded. 
As soon as the victory declared in favour of Olive, Sleer 
JafiBer advanced with his troops to congratulate him, and to 
obtain the fimits of it. Suraj-ood-dowlah on reaching the 
capital found himself deserted by all- his courtiers, and 
after a day of gloomy reflections, descended in disguise flrom 
a window in the palace with a favourite eunuch and a con- 
cubine, and embarked in a boat in the hope of overtaking 
M. Law, a French officer, whom Bus^ had sent up with 
a small force. He proceeded up the river and landing at 
Bajmahal to prepare a meal, entered the hut of a religions 
mendicant, whose ears he had ordered to be cut off the , 
preceding year. He was recognised and made over to those 
who were in pursuit of him, and convey^ hack to Mopr- 
^edahad, eight days after he had quitted it. hleernn, the 
son of ifeer Jaffier, immediately caused him to he put to . 
death, and his mangled remains were paraded the next day 
through the city and buried in the tomb of his grandfather. 

Clive entered Moor^edahad on the 29th of June, and 


1757 proceeded to the palace, where the great officers of state 
CKveat Were assembled, and having conducted hleer 
Jaffier to the throne, sainted him as soobadar of 
“ Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. The change in the 

position of the Bnglish in the course of a twelvemonth • 
appears more like a scene in a fairy tale than in sober 1^* 
toiy. In June, 1756, Calcutta had been sacked and burnt, 
and the Company exthpated. In June, 1757, they had 
not only recovered the seat of their commerce and ex- 
tingnished their Buropean rivals, but defeated and dethroned . 
the nabob, and disposed of the sovereignty of a coimtiy - 
larger and more popnlous than Bngland. Of the treasures 
at lHoorshedabad more than two crores were made over to 


the conquerors, and the first instalment of eigh^ lacs was 
conveyed in a triumphant procession to Calcutta, along the 
road where, a twelvemonth before, Snraj-ood-dowlah had 
marched back to bis capital with the plunder of Calcutta, 
For the Company Clive reserved only the fee simple of 600 
yards of land aronnd the hlahratta Ditch, and the zemin- 
daree rights of the di str i cts south of Calcutta. For himself 
he rejected the magnificent offers of the opulent nobles who 
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wore aoxioiis lo Focnro liis .favour, mid contented hiusolf . 
willi a gift of sixteen lacs from Stcor Jaffior. Wlicn his 
soi'vicos were afterwards forgotten, rind ho Avas upbraided 
in the Honso of Commons with his ropacity, ho replied 
indignantly — “When I recollect, entering the treasuiy of 
“ lloorahe’dabad, with heaps of gold nnd silver lo the right 
“ hand nnd to tho left, and these crowned with joAVcls, I 
“ stand a.stonishcd at. my omi moderation.” Intelligence 
of the loss of Calontta was eleven montlis in reaching Eng- 
land, and seven weeks after the Directors heard of its re- 
covery nnd of the brilliant rcsnlts of the battle of Plassy. 
Seventy years heforo they had sent admiral Nicholson 
Avith a powerful armament to establish them ns a political 
power in Bengal, hut so completely had they dismissed all 
the dreams of ambition, that with the richest proAunccs of 
India at their feet, the only satisfaction they expressed was 
that, their factors Avould now ho able to provide investments 
for two years AA-ithont draAving upon them. 


CHAPTEE Y. 

SECTION I. 

pnoccnniKGs ix iikxgai. from thr ratti.r of prasst to 

nASTISGS’ AmUKI5TR,\T10N. 

The emperor of Delhi was at this time a 2)uppotin the hands 1^57 
of his nnprinciided minister, Ghnzee-ood-dcen, nnd his eldest 
son and heir, Ali Gohnr, had succeeded in making jnvnsion of 
his escape from tho capital, and raising the im- JUi Gohnr. 
perial standard. India was swarming with military adven- 
turers ready to take service under any chief, nnd tho prince 
found no diOiculty in collecting an army of 40,000 men, 
nnd, being joined bj' the nabob Vizier of Oude, invaded 
Behar, and appeared before the city of Patna. Clive lost 
no time in adA-ancing to its defence, nnd tlio prince retired 
in all haste on his, approach. Daring his flight he was 
reduced to such distress as to throw himself on the con- 
sideration of CHa'G, and tho heir and descendant of Ak- 1768 
bar and Aurungzebo Avas happy to receive a donation of 
eight thousand nipces to relieve his necessities. 

Tho influence which 01iA’’e necessarily exei-oiscd in tho 
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A.n. governtnent of Di-ngjil from Iiis cJianurtcr Rtul posUioti 
i>ast!pAi tomlecl to lesKcn tlic itnporluncc of Moor Jafllcr, 
OJittifurdit. cmd liis cjonrf, nnd fninilv conld nof fnil <o tc*. 
member clmgriu (bat tbn Ibreigticnt wbo .now over- 
filindowed (he tlirono had only (hrcft years iKsfore approached 
it ns fliipplianta, Tlio nalKtb, looUing altoni for the means 
of conn(crba1ancbjg Clive'fi aKceiidancy, began to intrigno • 
with the Btilcb at Chinsnrab. Tlte go%'ernor of Java, 
moreover, viewed wi(h no friendly cyo (ho soperior ad-' 
vanfages which (he Kiiglish had acquired in Bongai. andin 
the hope of fishing tip some prize in (he troubled waten; of 
(be province, fell in with (be projects of (be nabob, and 
despatebed a fleet of seven vessels with 700 Enropcans and 
800 well-trained !Malay scpo 5 -B to Chinsnrab. Clive was . 
resolved not to tolerate any rival European influence' in 
Bengal, and, altbongb tbo two nations were at peace, seised 
tbo vessels, and directed Colonel Fordo to intercept the 
progress of tho troops. That oflicor shranlc from the 
rcsponsihility of nllactdrg tho soldiers of a friendly power, 
and requested a .written authority from his chief. Clive 
was sitting at cards when tho Colonel’s letter was placed 
in his hands, and sent a reply in pencil on the back of one 
of them — “ Fight them immediately. I will send you the 
“ order in council to-morrow.” The Butch force was 
attacked and defeated as it approached Chinsnrab. Bn-, 
mediately after the action, the nabob’s son appeared in 
sight with an army of 7,000 men who were to have joined 
the Dutch if the fortune of the day had gone against tho 
English. Olivo exacted from tho Batch the c.vpensc of the 
expedition sent to defeat their plans, and having sent a 
haughty and defiant despatch to the Court of Directors, 
from whom he had long been eshnnged, embarked for 
England on the 25tb of Febmnry,17C0. 

1 iCO At tbo period of Olive’s departure, the prince Ali Gobur 
was advancing a second time to the invasion of Behar. 

On bis route, he heard of the assassination of the 
iiiTjisioaot emperor, liis father, by, Ghazeo-ood-deen, and 
Au Goto, jisgxuncd the imperial dignity nndob the title of 
Shah Alum. The nabob Vizier joined bis force in the 
hope of adding Behar to his possessions, and they moved . 
down upon Patna. Colonel Calliaud, ' one of the great 
soldiers trained under Lawrence and Clive, marched up to 
the defence of the town, together with 15.000^ of the 
nabob’s troops under his son ATeenin, and the imperial , 
force was completely routed. The emperor, having received 
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a promise uf assistance from' the Mahrattas, marched down 
throngh the hiUs in the hope of sx^rismg Moorshedabad, 176O 
Colpnel Calliand followed him without loss of tiine, and the 
two armies confronted each .other about thirty miles from 
•the pity; but the emperor hearing no tidings, of his 
Mahmt]^ auxiliaries, broke up his encampment and 
marched back to Patna^ to which be laid close siege for. 
nine days.. AH hope of prolonging the defence was fading 
away when . Captain Knox, who, had been despatched' .in 
haste by Colonel Calliaud, was seen approaching the walls , 
with a handful of troops. He had performed the march, 
from Moorshedabad to Patna, under the burning heat of 
a Bengal sun, in the extraordteary space of thirteen days, 
maremng himself on foot to encourage his men. The next 
.day he attacked the emperor’s camp, and completely de- . 
feated him and dispersed his entire force. The nabob of 
Pumeah, who had been intriguing with him, now threw off 
the mask and immediately advanced to his aid with 12,000 
men and thirty pieces of cannon. To the utter amazement 
of the natives. Captain Elnox marched out with a battalion 
of sepoys, 200 Em'opeans, a sqimdron of cavalry, and five 
. field pieces, and, after a confiict of six hours, - completely 
routed the nabob. The native historian dwells with ad- 


miration upon the confiict, and describes the breathless 
anxiety with which the inhabitants of Patna crowded on 
. the walls watching the exit of this gallant little band, and 
the delight with which they were welcomed back, covered 
mth dust and sweat. This was another of those . 

danng exploits -wliicn in our early career capttUn 
established the prestige of our arms and con- 
. tributed to give us the empire of India. Colonel Calliaud 
, and Meerun arrived after the engagement ; Meerun was 
' Struck dead by a thunderbolt as he lay in his tent, and the 
country was rid of a monster, in whose cabinet was found 
a list of three hundred men of note whom he had destined 
to destraction. 


Clive hadjbocome so completely identified with the ex- 
istence of British power in Bengal that it seemed to the 
public officers as if the soul had departed from ji,. vnn- 
th'e Government on his retirement. He was sue- Eittart 
ceeded by Mr. Vansittart, a man of great probity, 
but without any strength of character. He belonged to the 
Madras service, and the appointment was resented by the 
members of the Bengal- council, who set themselves to 
■ th'wart bim on every occasion. To increase the confusion 
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^vluclj Ijcwilclcrcfl liiw -wftak mtnrl, tlircf} rtf lljo cldpr morn- 
bars of cotiiicit %v1io htui tiigiiod (lio contumacious IcUct of 
OJivo io iht) Cojirl, of Dirocfors were jtercmptoriJjf* dls- 
mipscd by lliom, and fboir placc'S wore filled, on tlio rule of 
rotation, by men of violent passionn, who regarded Mr. 
Vansiltarb with a feeling of hatred, and lie ■wa.'i eonslnnlly 
otilvolod in council, 'riio death of Mcernn increased tlio 
complication. JN'otwitbsfanding bis profligacy, his vigour 
Imd been tbo main alay of bi.s father's govenjment, and on 
his death tbo administration foil into a sfalo of completo 
anarchy. The troops besieged the palace for tboir arrears, 
and jMoor Jafficr sent bis son-in-law, Mccr Cossim, to 
Calcntla to obtain pecnniaiy namstmtco from iho conncil,' 
but tbo treasure obtained at Jitoonsbcdabad bad licen dissi- 
pated, and thoro wag scarcely a rupee in the ircnsuiy. It 
was vain to expect any further snjijilica from the nabob, and 
tbo conncil determined to depose him and to elevate Mccr 
Cos.s{ra to the throne, on lu-s promising to reward his 
*.n. bonofactors with twenty lacs of mjicce, to make good all 
1700 arrears, and to tmusfcr three rich distriot.s in lower Bengal 
jfecrCo»iim to the Company. Jlr. Yansittnrt proceeded to. 
nnbob. Mootshcdahad with a militaiy' force to persuade 
the nabob to ro.sign the Government, and tbo old man was 
obliged, though not vvithont the greatest reluctance, to 
yield, and retire to Calcutta. Mcer Cossim mot the 
difilcaltics of his position with great skill and energy. Ho 
curtailed the extravagance of the court establishments;- 
ho obliged tlio public officers to disgorge their plunder ; -ho 
revised the land assessments, and added a crorc of rupees 
a year to his ront-rolL Ho faithfully dischaTged all . his 
obligations to tho Company and to the momhers of the 
council, but tho groat object ho set before himself was to 
emancipate himself from their control, and to become the 
soobadar in reality, and not in name only. He removed 
the seat of government from Moorshedabad to Mongbyr, 
tliree hundred miles from Calcutta, and strengthened the 
works of that important fortress. In the course of three 
. years bo created a force of ^15,000 cavalry'" and 25,000 
infantry ; ho established a largo arsenal, he manufactured 
firelocks, and cast cannon, and had made great progress 
in consolidating his power, when a storm was raised by 
the nnprinoipled conduct of tho council board in Calcutta, 
which in a few months swept him firom tbo throne. 

IVom time immemorial a large proportion of the public 
1762 revenue bad been derived from the duties levied on the 
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incapable by drink, rofcui*ned to the townand'rooaptured it, . 
and, Mr. Bllis' and his oiEcei'S, who had proceeded np the , 
river, were overtaken and brought back prisoners. Meer 
Oossirn was no sooner informed of this wanton aggression 
than ho ordered eveiy Englishman in the province to be .. 
seized. Both parties now prepared for war. The nabob 
augmented his army, and invited the furtive emperor and 
the Vizier of Oude, who was hankering after' Bcrar, to join ' 
liis forces. -The English, army, consisting of 650 Europeans, 
1,200 sepoys, and a troop of native cavalry, opened the 
campaign on the 2nd July, although the rains, the season ' 
of military inaction, had just sot in. TJio nabob’s advanced . 
guard at Outwa was defeated. With the army stationed 
at G-eriah to dispute the advance of the British force, there . 
was a long and arduous battle of four hours, and never had 
native troops fought with greater resolution ■ and valour' , 
than the newly-raised battalions of the nabob ; but nothing 
could, withstand the spirit of the English soldiers. The 
nabob’s army abandoned its guns and encampment and 
fled. Early in November the English commandant carried . 
the fortified entrenchment at .Oodwa-nulla, and the nabob ' 
flod to Patna, after having ordered all his European ■ 
prisoners to be put to death. His own native ofiScors in- 
dignantly refused to imbrue their hands in tho blood o£ 
brave and unarmed men ; they wero soldiers, they said, and 
not executioners. But Raymond, subsequently known as , 
Sumroo, a name of infamy, who had been a sergeant in the , . 
Prench army, and was now in tho employ , of the nabob, 
ofierod his services, and, proceeding to the house whore the ■ 
MoBsocro of prisoners wore confined, poured in volley . on 
unropenM.. volley through the Venetian windows, till forty-. . 
eight English gentlemen, and a hundred English, soldiers, 
lay hfoless on the floor. The campaign was completed in 
four months by the capture of Patna and the flight pf Mcer 
Cossim to Onde, where the nabob Vizier did not somplo to, 
despoil him of his property. 

' On tho breaking out of the war with' Moej Cossim, tlie 
, Council determined to place Meer Jaflier again on ; 

the throne, but <ihe old man, seventy-two years 
nabob. of and scarcely able to move for the leprosy, . 
was previously required to confirm tho grant of the three 
districts already mentioned to tho Company, to concede tho . ' 
flagrant exemption from the ti’ansit duties in which the wiir 
had originated, and to make further donations to the civil 
and military officers^ But in a few months,, tho govern- 
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fs?r \hi' }>ayrs;f':)J <%f '.nnity I:-.!.'/. <i^ t~}* < ;* {/* I’u* ini'jaljt’rs rsf 
<3aj c-furiCs! J-'.* ttllov.t'-.j rarcciil hhij, 


Ti.i.* c<5M;::ci <•;” iia'.'s fcr fiaryi'.-irii t./;/ rUiC !a)l?rs''iicijt 
CJiv<* v,'a>; ri'Afla-sl I'V u <•;* jiiMH^rivry <>f wliich it 

avi'-jUl ?:(!;. I*!* rr»<y ilaii si jor.-ills-} »!i :»ay atti' or ronsitry*. 
3\sriuj!s'< <*f Vi*"! iisnv’.iji; v.'»r<' or.'jairv’st Iiy tUo 

iirfsiriiistA tii’.-issif ill Oso tJjorio-.! j>f ri>>s! : kvvtv itji'a of 
v<-.;aKi<>a i55i-;r.ls*,y w;s>. iiYv.tr-si iviili i Mvm'ipi conti nijn^ 
v,}ii!.- liiiiiry, *-fsrr.jp:isi«, aijii ti<-l»nsu'}a‘r»' in rvailnl «'vrrv 
r:ia3:, siiai sLtii.-.a'S-.c 5 tla* lij- •■••slsstisiSi xf friivrnisn^'jil. 

f?ir afu-r ll;c r!o:-' nf fla* ivsir ivisii Mc.-r Co'i'ini, 

Si)f» Tstib.'3* Vswr i3i:!s nsiij.r I U» <>f Oo’ 

ot-iifof'is.'Ss ••■f ih*’ limi-'i t‘> jiOijHin' «if tin' prvtrir.co 

t<f nsal isiurdifi lisiwa iij-asi I'utsi'i ivitjj n lar^a' !'»< 

fiirw, .'u-rosiHiaT.is-cl by llsf fiJiritivfs ossjjH'wr siijil 
tint tuibiib <<f Tlic ttfsacl: wn** tisiritic* 

oi*!.-ro1, nvsfi ht' v.'itlxln’iv hi's ••sic.'itnjiim'iit to Utisnr, 
Mcaowhilf' 7s!:y>ir Mistiro, ivlsn btnl ii'-Anoii'd tlir oointsittud of 
tlu! anny, fowii'l tin* » fpoyn in n plate of flai'rasn jtoiit,}- o* 
intuhiy, J'.thJ dematidiiifr jrieri:n"-ffi pay titnl 

With titidatmtod resolution Iho Major rcjiolvoif 
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to siibdue tliis spirit of revolt at once, and tweniy-fonr of 
- the ringleaders, •were arraigned before a court marnal, con- ' 
sisting of native officers, and'condemned to death. , Twenty 
of them were blown away from the guns, and the ^scipb'ne' 
of the army was restored., This was the first of that series 
of mutinies which have broken out from time to time among 
the sepoys, and which in less than a century culminated in- 
the dissolution of the whole army of the Bengal Presi4 . 
dency. At the close of the rains, the Major did not 
hesitote to lead this army, to recently in a. state of in- 
OcT. subordination, to Busar, where the nabob Vizier had been 
encamped for several months. His army, consisting of 
‘ Battle ot 50,000 troops, was completely routed, with the . 

Bnsar. loss of his entire camp and a hundred-and thirty 
guns. The victory of Buxar was an important supplement 
to the victory of Plassy- It demolished the only indepen-, 
dent power in the north of India, and it left the Company 
masters of the entire valley of the Ganges from the BCima^ 
laya to the sea. The Vizier fled to Bareilly, and bfiered to 
redeem his forfeited kingdom by the pajonent of half a 
crore of rupees to the Company and the army, and a largo 
douceur to the commandant, but the negotiation came 
to nothing. Immediately after the victory, the emperor , 
joined the English camp, and began to negotiate for a share 
of. the territories of his late ally, the nabob Vizier, and the 
council was contemplating a division of them between him 
and the Company, when Clive made his appearance in . 
Bengal. 

On his return to England in - 1760, Clive was received; 

■60 with great distinction by the king and his great minister, 
ciiTC’8 '*^^0 pronounced him “ a heaven- 

Bccond ap. “ born general,” and he was honoured with an 
pointmcnt. peerage. But the Court of Directors, 

in which his enemies were predominant, treated him not 
only with malevolence, but -with injustice, and he .was . 
obliged to ffie a bill in equity to recover an annuity which . 
Meer Jaffier had settled upon him, and which ihey had' nn- 
gratefdlly sequestered. The war with Meer Cossim, the 
massacre of the Europeans, and the total disorganisa- 
tion of the government, had dissipated the golden dreams ■ 
of prosperity in which the Company had been indulging. 
The Proprietors began to tremble for their dividends, and ^ 
they constrained the Directors, to their infinite reluctance, 
1765 to send Clive out to retrieve their aflairs. He landed at 
Calcutta on the 3rd of May, 1765, and found the whole , 
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sernce steeped in corraptaon, and felt himself justified in as- 
serting that “ there werenot five men of principle to bo found 
“ in it.” His first duty .was . to enforce the signature of the 
covenants the India House had prescribed to abolish the 
receipt of' presents. The . coiTupt officials questioned his 
right to make such -a demand, but he reduced them.. to 
silence by declaring that he would dismiss every one who 
refused to sign them, and send him back to England ; and 
they found it prudent to submit to his iron wifi. Having 
thus,, in the course of seven weeks fully established his 
authority in the Government, . Olive proceeded to the upper 
provinces to dispose of the imperial questions Arrange, 
which awaited his decision. . To prevent another “ent with 
' rising like that of Meer Oossim, he took away “ ““ 
the power of the sword from the nabob of Moorshedabad, 
and assigned him out of the revenues of the province the sum 
of fifty-three lacs for the expenses of his court and the ad- 
ministration of justice. The young nabob exclaimed with 
delight, “ Thank God, I shall now have as many dancing- 
“ girls as I like.” The Vizier of Oude had forfeited 
his kingdom by the result of the war he had vizier 
wantonly waged against the Company ; but Olive, 
who was indisposed to the enlai'gement of the Company’s 
territories, determined to restore it to him, with the excep- 
tion of the two districts of Corah and Allahabad, which he 
. reserved for the emperor, who was now a dependant on' the 
‘ bounty of the English. Clive treated the vagrant with the 
prince with much consideration, and assigned 
him an annual payment of twenty-five lacs of rupees from 
the revenues of the oountiy, in addition to the product of 
. the districts. Looking back on the cession of Cade with the 
• light of a century of expeiuence, we are enabled to per- 
ceive that it was anything but judicious; and that if Clive 
bad at that period annexed it, and given it the benefit 
of a British administration, as in the case of Bengal and 
Behar, he would have conferred a boon on the population, 
and benefited tjie Company’s government. 

The emperor had repeatedly offered the Company the 
Betoanee, that is, the revenues of the thi’ee provinces, and 
Clive now took occasion to solicit the official xhe 
grant of it. Orissa was still considered one of Dewanee. 

• them, although all but one district in the north belonged 
•>■ to the Mahrattas. This' act was completed on the 12th of 
■August, 1765, a memorable day in the political and con- 
stitutional history of British India. As a substitute for a 
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fhrone two dining-tables were put together in Olive’s tent, 
with a chair on them, and covered with embroidery. The emt 
' peror took his seat, and transferred the government of 
twentiy-five millions of people and a revenue of three crores 
to. Lord Clive, as the representative of the East Lidia' 
Company. The Mahomedan historian of this period, 
scandalized by' the simplicity of this great transaction, ra- 
claims with indignation that “ a business of so much 
“ importance, which at other times would have required • 
the sending of wise ministers and able envoys, was done ■ 
and finished in less time than would have been taken up 
“ in the sale of a jackass.” What will appear scarcely less re-. 

markable is the expansion of Clive’s sentiments. 

1765 outtfs ° On taking leave of the Court of Directors in 
■riews. 1764, he assured them that nothing but extreme 
necesrity ought to induce them to extend their views of 
territorial acquisition beyond the three districts ceded 
to them by Meer Cossim. Before sixteen months had 
elapsed, he ‘congratulated them on having become the 
sovereigns of three kingdoms ; yet, with this demonstration . 
of the vanity of all such resolution^ he again ventured to 
circumscribe the British empire in India, and after ac- 
quiring the Dewanee, declmed that “ to extend . oar 
“ possessions beyond the Curumnassa,” — ^the north-west 
boundary of the three soobahs, — would be a scheme so 

“ extravagantly ambitious that no Government in its senses 
*' would dream of it.” Hot more thkn eighty-four years 
after this solemn denrmciation, our boundary had crossed 
the Indus and was extended to the Khyber Pass. 

This transaction was scarcely cornpleted when the new 
empire, which Clive assured the Directors that “ all the 

Mutiny of “princes of Hindostan could not deprive us ot 

1766 theEmo- “ for many years,” was shaken to its foundation 

by the mutiny of the European officers. They 
had been accustomed to an extra allowance cafied iaila, 
when in the fielcl, which the gratitude of Meer Jaffier had 
doubled when he was first raised . to the throne, and, as it" . 
was not withdrawn when they were in cantonments, they 
considered it a permanent right. When the Court of 
Directors became responsible for the finances of the county, 
they found that the mUitaiy expenses swallowed up its' 
resources, and th^ ordered this extravagant .allowance to ■ 
cease ; but the timid Council was deterred by the imperions- 
' ness of the officers from executing their orders. The duty 
of reduction was imposed on Clive as he left England, and 
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on Ins arrival lie njinoimcod Ihnt llio double baWa was to 
cense on the 1st of January, 1700. Tho officers im- 
nicdinloly formed a confodonicy to resist tho order, and it 
was ngw'cd that two hundri'd of them should rcaij^ their 
comnnssions on the same day, and, ns an army of 50,000 
Mnbra(ta.s was advancing to invade Bobar, 1 hoy felt con- . 
fideni that the Goverinnont would be obliged to retain their 
sorrices on their own Icrjns, 

Bat they had to deal with a man of inflexible ro.solntion, 

. who declared that bo innst see the bayonets levelled at his 
throat before bo would }-ield to their demands. cu„> a.d. 
Ho directed the commandants to accept the rcsig- infl«ibiuty. 1708 
nation of every officer, and to send liim under nrrc.st to Cal- 

• cntl-a. He ordered np officers and cadets from ifndras ; 
he engaged tho scrvice.s of others in the settlement, and 
proceeded with tho.so who remained faithful, to the head- 
quarters of tho army, arre.sted the ringleaders, and ordei'cd 
them to bo tried by court-martial. In the course of a 
fortnight this formidable conspiracy was quashed by his 
undaunted firmness. Ho wn,s fully nware, however, that all 
the officers of Government had a rcjil grievance in the 
proposterons policy of the Conrt of Directors, who 
limited their n]iow.aHC»’S to a piflanco on wliich it was not 
possible to live, and forbad all cngagomoit in inulc, whiln 
ihcj’ were sniTOundcd m'th wealth, which their official 
position enabled them to grasp with c.asc. Ho tlicroforo esta- 
blished a Society for conducting n traflic in salt, on the 
principle of a monopoly', the profits of which, after n largo 
reservation for their masters in Lc:idcnlm11 Street, were to 
be proporlionatclj' diWded among their sen-nuts, civil, 
military, medical, and cccle.siastical. But it was speedily 
.suppressed by the Directors, who substituted for it a com- 
mission of two and a half per cent, on tho gi’oss revenue 
of the province. 

After a residence of twenty-two months in India, Clive 
was driven home by an acute attack of disease. It has 
fallen to the lot of few men to exercise so im- ciivoin 
portant and so permanent an influence on the 
course of human afinirs. Ho not only made tho Company 
Bovorcigns of a country larger than England, with a 
revenue of imperial magnitude, Imt he laid the fonudation 

• of an empire in the cast with an irrepressible element of 
expansion. Still more, bo established the supremacy of 
Europe in Asia, which Las ever since been gromog moro 
complete, and is never likclj' to bo .shaken. His reception 
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in England oorrosponded,- at first, with his orainout moritsy .. 
hilt the tables wore soon turned; against him. , gre.'it-' 
ness excited envy and censure. Ho had made many 
onomios in India by liis stoim probity and rosolntiony and 
they purchased India stock that' they might wreak their . ' 
vougoanco on him. - One Sullivan, a Director, who possessed 
great power at tho India House, pui’suod him with iuyetorhto 
malignity, and the Ooni't of Dii’octors, who had always, ; i 
boon hostile to him, now manifested their .feelings by re- .• 
storing to tho service those whom ho had cashiered for 
, peculation or mutiny. ■ Tho king’s ministers joined the hue ' 
j, . and biy. Tho Attorney-General proposed to confiscate all ' , 
1773 tho donations ho hod received from native princes, hi ■ 
Parliament his conduct was stigmatised as'a ** mass of the ’ 

“ most unheard of villanics and conraption." But tho 
feeling of tho House revolted. from the proposal which was . 
mado to. fix a brand of infamy on him, and substituted for '. 

. it a resolution that ho had rendered gi*ent and ' mqrilorious 
Denthot ■ Borvioos to liis conutiy. But his lofty spirit ,' 
jyy^ oiiTo. could ill brook tho treatment to which ho had 
boon subjoot, and, .under the pressure of physical and. 
mental sulToring, ho put a poiuod to his existence. 

Tho next five years of administration wore a disgrace to ' 
1707 pivoycnra the national character. Ho sooner was tho. strong 
to ofwmroijy arni of Olivo removed, than tho lyholo system of , . 
1772 " Government was paralysed by tlio rapacity of tho ; 

Company’s servants. Tho covenants they had signed wem 
treated as waste paper, and they plunged into the inland 
ti'ado of tho coimtiy, and prosoontod it with tho strength 
of their oflicial authority. Tho Council had not tho power 
, and still loss tho inclination to restrain those abuses. The 
nefarious chai’goa of commissaries, conti’actors and enginoei'S 
drained tho ti’onsmy. Every mail who was permitted to . 
make out a bill against tho state made a, fortune. These , 
evils wore indofinitoly aggmvatod by the memorablo famine 
of 1770, which swept away onc-thh'd of 'the pqpulation.of ■ 
tho lower provinces. . , . 

.V . SECTION H. , ,, 

rno^ESS OP evunts at madras and rombat, 1761 — 17,72. 

Having tlitis narrated the progress of events in the Gnngctio ’ ^ 
valley, wo'tyrn to tho transactions in tlio Deccan during 
AffMrBnt ’ thty poi’iod,' and t«i tho intrigues, poifldy, and - . 
Mridnw, howlitios in which iho Mahrattas, tlio Nisnm, 
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aiid Hyder AU; wore incessantly inTolved. The extinction . 
of the’ Fi-ench power in irCl placed the prot6g6 -of the 
■English, Mahomed; Ali, in the position of nabob of the 
Carnatic. Among the native princes of the time he w’as dis- 
tinguished by his imhecility and his nnscrupnlonsness. His 
army was a mere rabble, and the Company’s Government 
fonnd itself encnmbei'cd with the expense of defending a 
territory of 50,000 square miles without the command of 
its revenues. The country had been without any settled 
government for twenty years; it had been despoiled by 
successive invasions, and it was now administered ly a 
court pi-ofligate and wasteful, supported by loans raised at 
Afadras on usurious interest, which impaired the condoetof 
strength of those who borrowed them, and the 1762 

‘morals of those wbo provided them. The 
governor of Madras was constrained to make a demand 
of fifi^ lacs from the nabob to discharge the obligations 
incurred in seating him on the throne; but his treasniy 
was empty, and he proposed to him to obtain funds from the 
spoliation of several chiefe, and more particularly spoUatSon of 1763 

- of the raja of Tanjore, fTOm whom a contribution 

. of twenty-four lacs in four instalments was extorted. The 
peace of Paris restored to the Prench all the possessions 
'.they had held in India, and provided, moreover, that 
Mahomed Ali should be acknowledged 1^ both parties 
nabob of the Carnatic, and Salabut Jang Peace of 

- soobadar of the Deccan. He had been deposed 
eighteen months before by his brother Nizam Ali, who, on 
hearing that his right to the throne had been acknowledged 
by these two great powers, caused him to be assassinated. 

On the memorable 1:1th of Angnst, 1705, Clive obtained 
from the emperor, at the same time vrith the Dewanee, a 
finnan releasing the nabob of the Ckimatic from all 
dependence on the Nizam, and a grant of the :.-orticrn 
■ northern Sircars to the Company. Tliese districts 
on the Coromandel ccast had fhmished Bnssy with the 

- sinews of TrEobn.r. on his departure, had been vrresfed from 
- ' the Prench by Coionci Force. Nizam Ali was not disposed. 

to suhmir to the alienation of this province, and an £esrt“p 
. that an English force was marching dovni to 
threatened to send Ics srtaj and exterminate 
, ’ govemmenr of 3Iadras was at this time m the o- 

Ps^ —ho ha.d gene to India as one of th? 
•phaplai^'^ren.'rnncedbisesrders, went into 
m which he amassed a noble fo rinn e, ano cn ‘ ' 4?: - ' 
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England oljtained a baronetcy. The feeble Council of- the' 

' Presidency directed the commander to suspend all military 
operations and proceed to Hyderabad to negotiate a treaty '; 
x.i». 8^d on the 12th November, 1766, he concluded the humifii 
1766 atihg convention which provided that the Company should 
Disgrnccfni i>be northern Sircars, which had been con; 

cMtot ot ferred on them by the supreme authority in India, 
as vassals of the contemptible soobadar of the 
Deccan, paying a tribute of seven lacs of rupees a year. 
But the Madras Presidency went further, and involved the 
. Company in the intricate web of Deccan politics, by 
agreeing to furnish the Nizam with twobattalions of infanfey 
and six pieces of cannon, “to settle everything right and . 
“ proper in the aflFairs of his highnes8^ government,” well 
knowing that his immediate object was to employ them in 
attacking Hyder Ali. ; ' 

•The rise and progress of this extraordinary chief, one , 
of the three men who during the last two centuries have' 
Else and risen from obscurity to be the founders of grkt 
pregress ot kingdoms in India, will now demand the reader’s 
^ att^tion. Mysore was one of the provinces of - 

the Emdoo empire of Beejanugor, extinguished in 1564, and 
fell to the lot of ,a family of Hindoo princes, who gradually, 
enlarged their territories, and, though repeatedly invaded 
by the Mahrattas, maintained their independence for two 
centuries, till they were dethronedby Hyder Ali. Bis family 
emigrated from the Punjab, and his father raised himself to" 
the post of head-constable and obtained the command of a 
' . 1702 His birth Small body of troops. Hyder was bom about .the 
year 1702,. and remained without distiriotion for 
' forjiy-seven years. It was not before 1749, during the - 
■ struggles, of the Prench and English for power in the' , 
Deccan, that he attracted 'the atten'tion.of the regent of. 
His first Mysore at the siege of DeonhuUy, and was pro- - 
1749 distinction, moted to ou important command. This brief • 
epitome affords no space for narrating the progfress of his ■ ■ 
career; and it' is sufficient to notice that he augmented his . 
resources by false musters, and by his incomparable tact 
and duplicity gradually absorbed the chief authoriiy in the ■ 
state. Having at length acquired the absolute command of 
. the ariny, he constrained the feeble raja to .resign the sceptre 
to him and to retire into private life on ah annuiiy, which ' 
1761 was soon after curtailed. He was a brave soldier, a bold and; 
skilful general, and' a brilliant administrator. Like Sevajee 

and Runjeet Sing, ho was unable to read or -write,’ and it may. 
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be questioned whether either of them could have passed the 
modem test of talent in a competitive exaininati^on,- but 
they could all three create empires and govern them. 
■Hyder. became master of Mysore at the age of sixty, and 
devoted himself for tweniy years to the aggrandisement of 
his power at the expense of his neighbours. Within two 
years he extended his authoriiy up to the Kistna, and' 
overran the territory of Bednore on the summit Acquires 1768 
of the western ghauts, which overlooks the 
maritime province of Ganara. The capital, then esteemed 
the most wealthy city in the Deccan, fell without a struggle, 
and Hyder always attributed his subsequent prosperify.to 
the treasure he obtained in it. He had previously cast off the 
title of Hyder Haik, or constable, and assumed the dignily 
of Hyder , Ali . Ehau Bahadoor, and he now introduced 
a style of greater splendour and etiquette into his court. 

The Peshwa, Ballajee Bao, died of a broken heart on 
hearing of the fatal battle of Paniput, and was succeeded 
by his son Mahdoo Bao, then eighteen years of war be- 
age. The Hizam determined to take advantage ji^gj 

of the weakness of the Mahrattas, to recover the the Nizam 
districts his predecessor had been obliged to cede 
to them in their palmy days, and having formed an alliance 
ndth Bhonslay, raja of Hagpore, marched upon Poona, which 1763 
he plundered and partially burnt. Baghoba, the uncle of the 
Peshwa,. retaliated by laying Hyderabad under contribu- . 
tions, and the two armies met on the banks of the Godaveiy. 
Before the battle, Baghoba had managed to buy off the raja 
of Hagpore by the promise of lands valued at thirty-two lacs 
a year, and on the eve of the battle he accordingly deserted 
the Nizam, who was defeated with great slaughter. But 
as the Mahrattas were incensed at the raja for joining the 
Nizain, and the Nizam was annoyed by his desertion at a cri- 1765 
tical moment, they united their forces, invaded his kingdom, 
and stripped him of the greater portion of the territory he 
had. acquired by his perfidy. 

Mysore hai^ hitherto been regarded by the Mahrattas as 
■ a reserve field for plunder when there happened to be no 
other marauding expedition on hand, but the w-t— 
rapid rise of a new power under Hyder Ali, with 
an army of 20,000 horse and 40,000 foot, one half “ 
of which consisted of well-disciplined battalions, aroused 
the alarm and the indignation of the Poona cabinet, and it 
was determined to chastise his audacity. An army was 
accordingly despatched into the country, and Hyder was 
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*.n. brought foj- tlio firnt liiim into contact willi fbo MnliniltftK, 

1706 mul nnflbifd u nignnl defeat, Tlio next year Uib Peshwa 
agnin tool: tlio field, and tbo AlyHore army was a recond 
f inio^ dofented, with tho Ions of 10,000 mon, and ITyder. 
confiidored liitnijcir fortonato in hoing relieved from the 
iir^nt^ti Idaliraltns hy restoring tho greater portion of the 

1 7C6 of districts ho had nanrped, and paying an iiidcmitity 
■ of tliirliy.two lacs of rnpoes. To coinpenHafe for' 
tlicfjo losHOH ho invaded tho maritime province of Jtalahar, 
which had iiovor been anbjiigated by tho l^rahornodan arms, 
Tho gnilniit Nairs, or military chiurtainn, ofl'ored a noblo, 
rosialaiico, Imt the whole province was nevertheless 
occupied, and tho Ifyaorc flag was planted on the lowers of 
Calicut, •tlic chief of which was still designated tho Zaniorin, 
ns in the days of Albuquerque, two centuries and a linlt 
• before. From Ihoso achoincs of conquest Hydor was 
roenllcd to defend his own dominions and to resist a- 
confederacy of the Mahratlas and the Nizam, into which 

1760 the Comjmny was unwillingly drawn hy tho fatal article in 
the treaty of the 12th November, 17C(J, which hound the 
Jlndrns Covormnont to assist tho Nizam with an auxiliary 
force. Ho now elnitncd tho fiilfilinent of this engagement, 
and, in /in evil hour, Colonel Kmitli was sent with an army 
to co-opoi-/ito with him and tho Mahratlas in coercing 

1707 Hydor. The Mahratt/is forcsUdlcd the Nizam, and crossing 
tho Kistna in J/muary, let loose their predatory horse on 
Hyder's northern dominions, and constrained him to 
purchnsc their roti'cat by tho payment of thirty lacs of 
rupees. 

Colonel iSiniUi, on his arrival in tho Nizam’s camp, found 
that ho was hascly negotiating with Hyder for a joint attack 
o ,, on tlio Jilnglish army, and ho withdrew with the 

ofOio bulk of his force to defend tho frontier of the 

Sree!'* Carnatic, Tho bargain with Hydor was completed 
hyan ongagcniont on tho part.of the Nizam to fall 
on tho British force on receiving ah. immediate payment of 
twenty lacs of rupees and a promise of six lacs of aniinnl 
tribute. Tho confcrlonito armies numbered *jSf,000 cavaliy 
and 28,000 infantry, witli a hnndrcrl guns, wliilo the British 
force did not exceed 1,030 sabres and 5,800 bayonels, with 
sixteen guns.. With this disproportionate force 
Colonel S/nith twice defeated tho allies .and- 
captured sixly-fonr pieces of cannon. During, 
these operations Hyder’s oldest son Tippoo, then 
Bovonicen years of ago, suddenly advanced to Madras with 
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“ that period, it gives but too mueb -weight to the pnblic • 
“ opimon that this rago for negotiations, treaties and ; 
“ alliances, has private advantage for its object more than ’ 
“ the public good.” A truer verdict was never pronounced 
^ in Lcadonhall Street. Daring this disgraoofal decade the 
Madras Presidency was sunk in peculation and profligacy 
as deeply ns that of Dongal, with the additional -rice of . 
oQicial poltroonery. 

Hyder, who was fully cognizant of this treaiy which 
treated him as an usurper, and hound the English Govern- - 
lio's -Warwitb mont to dismember his dominions, saw that he 
ilydcr. had now to maintain a struggle for his political 
existence, and he prepared for the conSmt. An expedition 
from the Bombay Presidency had destroyed a portion of his ■ 
fleet and captured some of his to^vns on the hmlabar coast; • 
but ho speedily recovered them, ond returned to prosecute 
the war in his eastern districts. In the management of the . 
war into which the Madras Council had so wantonly . 
plunged, they exhibited the same spirit of infatuation as in 
tlieir negotiations. Two “field deputies” were sent to 
conti'ol the movements of the force, and the supply of the 
- commissariat was entrusted to the imbecile , nabob of the 
Carnatic, who disappointed the Government, as a matter of • 
course. But notwithstanding every disadvantage, Colonel , ■ 
Smith overran half Hydor’s territories and captured some, 
of his principal fortresses. Under the dread of a simul- 
taneous invasion of the Mahrattas, Hyder doomed it prudent . 
to beud to circamstances, and offered to cede the Baramdhal 
and to pay down ton lacs of rnpees; but the President, 
lies ooi.smith’B inflated by recent successes, advanced the most , 
BUCC 083 . extravagant and inadmissible demands, and 
Hyder prepared for a mortal struggle. Colonel Smith, 
who had remonstrated -with the Council on the folly of their 
proposals, was recalled to Madras, and the tide now began 
to turn against the Company. The siege of Bangalore was- 
raised, and Hyder, with his usual energy and rapidity, 
recovered all the forts ho had lost ; desoonded^nto the Bara- 
mahal, and turned south to Tanjoro, and having exacted 
. four lacs of rupees from the raja, moved up northwards 
- towjirds Madras. The consternation of the community may 
be readily conceived. It was now the turn of the bewildered 
Hyder Council -to sue for an accommodation, but after a •. 

1709 eUctntes fruitless negotiation, they obtained an armistico of • 

only twelve days when they had asked for foi’ty- 
Hyder resumed his course of desolation. Ho drew Colonel 
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Sinidi, lm<l Econ miiislaied in Ins conminnd, <0 n 
distimco of one hmulrctl nnd forty itiilcs from Sfatlms, nnd 
dclonnincd <o brinfr <l>u wnr <o a ionntimlion by dictating 
peace under its wnlls. rincin" himself nl the head of 
i?,000 of his best cavalry lie marched a hundred nnd fliirly 
miles in three days and a half, nnd Kuddcnly making his 
appearance at St. Thoini*, about four miles from Mndin.s, 
demanded that an order should he sent to stop Iho pnrsnit of 
Colonel Smith, who wa.s following him with the greatest 
rapidity, and that the Pn'sidcnt, Jin I)n Pre, who had 
sneceeded Jin Palk, might be sent to his camp to treat 
with him. llyde.r was master of the .«itaation and dictated a.p. 
his own terms. A IrtMtv was conclmled on the Srd April, 1700 
. the s.alicnt points of winch were a mntnnl rc.stitution of 
nonqnosts, nnd an nllinnco ofTcjnsivc nml defensive. Hyder 
vvns to ho assisted hy a British contingent if ho wms attacked 
by any of the powers in flic I)eec.nn, nnd for the third 
time did the JIndi-as Council involve the Companj’ in the 
over shifiing nnd perilous politics of iho Deccan, Thus 
cndwl tho second Alysore war, with tho loss of all the 
acquisitions which had been made and all fbo treasure 
which bad iK'cn expended, nud nUjve all, of tho prestige of 
the ICnglisb arms. 

Hyder Ali, hn^^ng settled bis dispute with the Mndnus 1770 
Government, and obtained the promise of its .support, with- 
hold the paj-menfs due to tho Mahratfas and j, 
invaded their territories. ThoPoshwn assembled niSuic 
a largo army with the determination to snhjngnio 
Jlysore. Hyder’.s foris were rapidly reduced and 
hi.s districts laid waste, nnd he was induced to make 
overtures of peace ; but ns the Pc.'sbwa demanded a croro of 
rupees tho negotiation was broken olT. Hyder (hen 
advanced w'itli ;J5,000 men and forty guns to Jlilgotn, 
whore he found him.«;clf cntnipped into a false position. 

After sustaining an iiicc.ssnut cannonade for eight days he 1771 
. commenced a stealthy rctrcsit hy night to Scringapntnm, 
twenty-two miles distant. It was, however, discovered, 
nnd the Mnhratias assaulted the fugitive army with great 
vigour, nnd it was saved fn*in annihilation onh’ by their 
eagcrne.ss for jilutulor. Hyder's capital was hesieged for 
five wcek.s, and he importuned the Prc.sident of Jlndras for 
that assistance which he was bound to afford bj’ the I'ocent 
treaty. The Prc.sidont nnd Council considered it of vital 
consequence for the honour nnd tho interests of tho Com- 
pany to support him, but they were ovoiTulcd by the 
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inf<,-t'ri’ron''ft fif .Sir John Lrndtiv. v,-!iojn iho prime iaJ.wJer, 
t!clinif <J tiv Hity of t1i«> jiitWb of »he Carnatic, 

by an nnf. of inrrf jJihje folly, Kent nni ti't thi‘ hhi^'n 
n!pK’!’eiifnlir«! to IiIm court. Tbe nttlborffy of Cm Cf.wpiar’s 
G(»vornji>c.nt- wmi tit once by }}if 4 » of the CmaTt, 

nt»J tbo pr»(fbVrob' uab'.b jmt. only pot the Ma'imCouricnat 
fleliauco, but luibtf'-tl f>ir John lo inrint on an albacot' wish 
thii JirabniUnK. H^'flor AH, (Icprivrti of I5riti**h Kapport, 
reduced to oxin'iittfies, find obb’r'cd to pnrebnfio pcfieo ly 
tbu payinctit of tbirty-Kix lan'i of rupccM nsid Kstlmiti ting to ats 
ftinittal tribute of fourteen lac.**, And nwking n 
rKririli^! ccK-'tott of territory wliicb n'clncctl Ibc kingdom . 

of JfvKon.' to pmfiHer limits tbnn it coinprjKed at 
tho biygintiing of ttie eentun*. Ilf Tif\-er forijave or forgot 
this doKertion, find ten yenrjs Inter oxactod a fearful penalty. 

IJigbf yc.'ird after the .MabmttftK b.ad iK'cn expelled from 
Himiostan by the baltlo of iV.tiiput, the Peabwa equipjted 
iri*tr.*ta ”•' 50,000 lior;':© and n large Isody of 

infantry, with n numeron? nrlillcry, to rccorcr 
t^tUEio» fhotr fooling, find srricw their ppoitalions. The 
first operations of this force ivsrre directed Agr.bs* 
the Itajpoots, from wlimn they exacted ten lacs of rupee?; 
ntid then ngainst. (bo .bants, who agreed to pay them fixty- 
fivo lacsj after wliich (hey overran the districts of the 
Rohillns, and ravaged the whole of the Dooab, or ccrantry 
lying between the Jumna and tun Ganges, and returned to 
Delhi before (he mins. Tho emperor, after the arrange- 
ment made with 1/ord Clive in ITG.'i, bad continued to 
reside at Allnhnliatl, in (he tranquil enjoyment of the 
annuity settled on him, and of tho rcx*cnucs of Corah and 
Allahabad, while the districts around Delhi .«lill attached to 
tho Crown were ailmiuisleretl by Nnjcoli-ood-dowlah, and, 
on bis death, by his son Znhita Klmn. Tho emperor was 
naturally dosirons of mounting the throne of his ancestors 
and establishing his court in the ancient cipilal. The 
ilahratfas were equally desirous of seating him on if,_ and 
obtaining the important influence of his narao, In spjtc of 
the advice of the Council in Calcutta, who warned him of 
the danger of such a moveraont, he threw himself into , 
their arms, and was by them installed on the 25th 
December. 

The next year tho Miihrattas again overran Bohilennd, 
and the Bohilla cluofs were driven to solicit thp aid of the 
Vizier of Oudo. There are few transactions involved in 
greater obscurify than the negotiations between the Mah- 
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rai.fa?, tlio lloliillfts, and llio Vizier, on ibis Tiiomovablo oc- *_*U- 
ension. It woub! appear Ibai ibcMnbriittns ofiijrctl io refiro 
ou.rccoiving forty jncs of rnpees, or a l)onil.for jfrwiUiioM 
that. nTnonni from (bo llobilln chiefs, bnt pnnnin. S'w.l*"’ 
iectl by (bo Vizior binitelf. Tlio Vizier cmlorsod * 
ibe bond, nmi M'ceivrd an insialmoni of fire lacs from Hafiz 
Hnhnnit, (bo Uobilla clnef, but neplccicd to pay any 
portion of it (o (boMabrsttas. Mennwbilo, (bo Slabrallas 
ofii'nrd io eanc<’l ibe doinand on (be Itoliiltns if ibey wonld 
join in an attack on Ondc, receiving linlf (bo cojtqnorod 
territories; but (bey refused to listen to tbo proposal, and 
cast in tbeir lot vvilb tbo nabob Vizior. So\‘cral detneb- 
nicnt.s of Mabratbjs laid w.nste n portion of lloiiilcnnd, 
but tbey w<'ro bold in chock -by (be combined Torero of 
(be liobillas, of (be Vizier, and of Uto EngH.sb brigade 
Kent to protect the country. Tbo Pcabwa ifabdoo Jiao, 
nicanwbile, diet! at Poona, and liis successor pbumed nu 
oxpcditiou to (bo C.amatio, and recalled (bo wbole of tbe 
Mabratia fon*o from ilindostan, and ibey quitted it liidcn 1773 
with tbo booty of tliree enmpaipis. At tiie close of fbc 
prtrvious year tbe emperor, unable any bniger t*> support 
tbe arn>ganco and rap.aci(y of (be ^^nl^^;^((.•lS, met (bem in 
tbe fnjld^ but liis army was completely di'f»viit<*d, and be was 
obliged (o open tbe gates of Dclbi to (heir lioslilo battalions, 
and submit to nil tbeir demands. 

Tbe JJritisb Govcnnnent.in India nMliis period prcsoulcd 
a singular anoninlv. The ngonts of a J/undoii trading 
Company bad ncquiretl the sovereignty of pro- nrformof 
vinces larger and monj populous than England. tJiPOorrrn. 

They were making war and pence, putting np and ” ‘ ' 

])ulling down tbrones, and disposing of princclj’ rovennes. 

- Tbeir servants in Itidia, with salaries of tbreo and four 
bundrcfl rupees a moiitb, wore coming home, year after 
year, with colossal fortunes, and setting np csiablisbmcnfs 
which c.asl (bo aucieut aristocracy into tbo .shade. The 
Indian nabobs, ns tlicj' were called, wore e.vposed on the 
sUige and avojdcd i!i society, from (bo impression that tbeir 
sudden and enormous wealth had been nccpiircd by injuslico 
and oppression. Tbo mncliineiy’ of tbo Government at 
borne bad been constructed for Ibo manngement of com- 
merce, and was ill suited for (lie ndministratiou of an 
• empire. The posts in India wbicb nfibrdod the moans of 
aranssiiig tbeso ambitions fortunes wore at tbo diBpo.sal of 
the Directors, who were elected by tbo votes of tbo Pro- 
prietors. A vo(o was consequently considored so rnlnablo 
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fill Ijody, lioupht fihctii) Ih'Xi cjf i*Hpf;o!i of Bfo{?k (o tnrcnte 
Hirco ktintlrr’d voif'/i. 'i'hf! Tndift IJoiipo Iwtrnntf ft flwno of 
jobbory tmil conrujjtif»ri nt*vftr kooii in Kti^lftiul ln'roro. The 

A.ii. ftnllnn Govorninoiit wta I'qimlly fotid in T^)nflf»rt tinrl in 

1771 Cftlcnitft, A jjoftoml cjy* i-fti.'ir'tl for Pitrliftinenliiry 
invoBtij^'iifioTj, which wft*« mloitblcd by Iho finniici'nl cm- 
bftiTft.M.'niK>n(‘> «f Uio Cf»nt|mny. The rnnu1« of their flcrveuta 
in Itidift Imd ojrhnnitlcil their tromitiry. Witli nn nnnnn! 
reventio of two crorcs nnd a Imlf of rujiecs, they owed more 
tliJin ft croro mid tt ejnurter in bhiglmu!, and r crenre in 
Cftbniifft. It Wftfi in thco cirotimRlancc-i of imjionding . 
I)iml:rnj»tc3* tlmt the fjoiirt of Proprietoni voted thern»olvc3 
ft dividend nt tlie rafo of twelve nnd n half per cent. The 
Court of Direelotii borrowed of the \)ftnk of Knglnnd os 
lon;j UK the Imnk woidd lend, mid then soHcited ft loan of ft 
million from Ibr; Ibiglifib exchequer, to prevent iljc doors of 
the Iinlin Ilotise from heinjr closed. The tninistcm roferred 
them to Porlinincni, which wnsi consequently convened • 

1772 cftflicr than n.sufll. A solcct Ccmimittco wns npjxnntcd to ’ 
colloctovidenco, when tho Beenes of noicnee nnd inifjuity by 
which tho British nnmebnd been disgraced in India were, 
for the first time, laid baro to the nation, nnd Parliament 
doterinined nt once to take the regulation of Indian nflaire 
into its own bands. Tho Company protested against tliM 
invii.^ion of their chartered rights, but tho nnivcrs.al odinm 
they bad incurred fbrongbonl tho country placed them at 
tho mercy of tho niinistiy. The vicion.s constitution of 
their corporation was refonned. Tho Directors were to bo 
chosen for four years instead of one; tho votes of the 
Propriciai's W’orc to bo limited to four, whatever amonntof 

, ^3 Ticsrouunf: fitoelc they inigltihold ; nnd twelve hundred of tho 
proprietors were disfranchised at a stroke. Tho 
governor of Bengal Avns appointed Governor- General upon 
tAVO lnc.s .and a half a year, AA-ilh a Council con-sisting of four, 
on one lac each, nnd a Supreme Court Avas to ho established 
in Calcutta on tho model of the courts of ^17051 minster, 
AA-ith a Chief Justice and threo puisne judges. Tho Act, 
Avhich Avas designated tlio “ Kegulating Act,” purified the, 
homo administration, bnt it shook the British power in 
India to its foundation. 
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MK, HASTIKOS'S ADJIlNIPTnATlON TO Tlin nK^AKTDBE Or, 

MU. rUANCIS. 

VTakres IlASTiKfJfi wnr. npjiouitoO in tho Act <lio first 
Governor-Goncmlof TiuHa. He had landed in C.alonttn ns 
ft writer on tlio Gompajiy’p MtaWislnnont in 17.?0, 
nnd was ctnployiMl for the first seven years in irtt*iiw«v 
ftjipraisini; silhs nnd muslins nnd copying invoice.^. ‘•“twr. ' 
Tho great events which foUotved the hattio of Plassy 
afibrdW tho first opportunity of developing hw talents, nn’d 
ho was PclecU'd by Colonel Clive to reproHont tho Govern- 
ment at tho durb.nr of Moorshedftbad, then tho most jygo 
iinjwrtant of sulvirilinnte office.^ in the service. Three 
years after ho came by rotation into tho Connell boanl, nnd 
offered n strennons rc.wtanco to those profligate inoa.suros 
of his colleagues which brought on tin* war with Mcer 
Cossim. Ho rotuntod to Kngland after fiftt'cn years’ J7C6 
service Contpawtivoly j)oor, while Mr. Vnnsittarl, who 
sailed in the s,atne slsip with him, «n.s reported to have 
taken home little short of fifty hac.®, After a rcssldenco of 
.«evur.al years in Kngland tho Court of Directors ro.storcd 
him to their servict?, nnd appointed him second inoinher of 
Council at Mndrts, where ho exhibited such r.eal and ability 
n.s to bo selected to l.ako charge of tho Government of 
Bengal. Hastings found tho admini.stration in a ooTfrror of 
shite of complete anarchy. The double Govern- 
ment c.slabliBhcd by Clive, which was considered a master- 
piece of policy, had tnrnod ont to bo the enrso of tho 
counlry. The mtinngomcnt of the revenue, which c mhraco d ] 
thojnost important functions of (Spyicrnment, was lii the i 
hands oT'liitili\’'C?,“acling finder the venal court of tho 
nabob, iliongh nominally nuder the control'of the' English 
Beaident, and they wore practically a-iihout any- control 
whatever. Tho people were oppressed hy tho nativo 
functionaries nnd zemindars, who enriched thcmselvc.s at 
the oxpon.so of tho stato. Supervisors wore appointed in 
1760 to check thc.so abu.sc.s, but they’ knew nothing of tho 
langimgo or of the people, or of the value of the lands, nnd 
became mere tools in tho hands of their rapacious banians, 
or head officials. fl’ho Conrl of Directors determined 
thereforo “ to stand forth as Duan,” as they termed it, find 
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to Inko o» IhL'tnsoh'OH tlio collection nntl tnann^w 
rovontuw t.brou;jh Iho- nsfciioy of tlioir own 


^emenfc ofllio 

Uiii- ngciify of tlioir ovi^ linropcai) 

To HnBliujrfl wns comtniticrl the arduous duty of 
curiying out this iliniciilt polioj', and lio cuk<rcd upon it • 
with hill accustomed rcsolntion. Anew revonno sottlement ' 

• was formed under tlio immoth'nlo direction. of inomlxim •of-- « 
^ tho Council. Trao'cliargo of civil and crinimnl jurisprudence y 
■ wns ' comlnittod to .tlio covonniricd .sommt s pt llrirCojnfiaTiyji,/' 
ITH Wf-onxw undiho trCaauTT wasiimovcd fromjMoojadjcdalwidi 


.*!-« nw rtfronxw nndtlio treasury wris iTjnip3Td.frijpa.j5Ipojai 
1773 Trforrnii. to C(ilcatlo, ivluch liccfimo from that liuToTdnvard' 
tlio cnpi ta ljjf Jicngul. Without tho aid of a lawj'cr, he 
drew up a simple code of ref^dations for tho court.s ho had 
c.sfablishcd, whTcIi o'xhihited in a- rom'iirknblo degree the 
vcrsnliUty of his talont.s. All theso organic chaugc.s wero' 
completed in tho brief space of six montlis. > 

Tiio first milifnry o])cration.s of Hastings’.? administration 
•exercised unhappily n very inauspicious infincnco on -his 
reputation. Tlioi Vizier had long biigcrly coveted the 
The UoMiift possession of Roliilcnnd, and tho Afahrattiis had 
no sooner returned to their own country, ns 
already slated, than ho imporlnnod Hastings to as.sist him 
in seizing it, ivith the offor of forty lues of rnpccH,as welln.? 
a subsidy of more than two lacs of rupee.? a month for tho , 
pay of tho troop.? employed in tho service. He represented 
that tho Roliillns had offered to pay him forty lacs to 
deliver them from tho Mnbrattas, that they had been 
expelled by bis army, aided by a brigade of Comp.iny's , 
troops, and that tlio Robilla chiefs now i-opudiated the 
obligation. Tho Vizier’s tempting ofibr was made at a time 
ivlion tho Court of Directors, overwhelmed with debt and 
disgrace, were importuning tho Council by every vessel for 
remittances. TJie treasury at Cnlcntta was not only empty, 
but more than a croro of nipees in debt. Tho nabob wanted 
territory and Hastings wanted money, and he persuaded 
his consoionco that tho .statomonls of the Vizier wero true, 
and thatthoingratitudo oftheRohillasmoritcdpnnisliment, 
more especially as this act of rotributivo jnstko would like- 
•wise promote the interests of tho Company. 

Hastings proceeded to Benares and concluded a treaty . 
with tho nabob to that effect, and at tho same time restored ■ 
ifo Treaty Trilh districts of Ooroh and Allahabad, 

nabob. wbicb Clivo bad taken from him and made over 
to the emperor, and which tho emperor bad transferred under 
compulsion to the Mahrattas. For tliis grant the treasury 
was enriched by a farther payment of fitly lacs." The nabob . 
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Vizier, having secured the aid of an English force, demanded 
of the Rohilla chiel'the balance of the bond, of which only five 
lacs had been paid. Haliz Bnhmufc ofrei*ed to make good 
whatever the Vizier had actually paid to the IMaln-alias, 
though they had loft the country by ordei's from Poona rind 
not through any exertions on Ids pait; but ns nothing had 
been paid them, the oflbrwns treated with contempt. The 
Rohilla chief, seeing the storm ready to hurst, oiTored to 
compromise the claim, but the perfidious Vizier raised his 
demand to two crores. The Rohillas determined, therefore, 
to defend themselves to the last oxtromity, and brought 
40,000 troops into the field, but they were Bohiiin.? 
defeated and dispersed, and the' brave Hafiz 
-Rnhmnt fell with three of his sons. The Vizier re- 
mained beyond the roach of fire, but as soon as the battle was 
decided let his troops loose to plunder. “We have the 
“ honour of the day,” exclaimed the English commandant, 
“ and these banditti the jwofit of it.” This transaction is 
ono of the few stains on the bright and hononinblc career 
of Hastings; It is doubtless true that the Rohi]Ia.s, who had 
recently occupied the country, were, like all other Afghan 
tribes in Hindostan and the Deccan, dangerous and fonnid- 
nble neighbours, and might at any time have joined the 
Alahrattas and overrun Oudo, which the Company’s Govern- 
ment was bound to defend, but the war unquestionably 
originated in the rap.acitj' of the Vizier and also in the 
necessities of the treasury in Calcutta. Tlie assertion that 
half a million of people were driven across the Ganges, and 
that “ the . country became a howling wilderness,” was an 

• oriental figure of speech. 

Six months after the conquest of the Rohillas, the four 
judges of .the Supreme Court, and the three new councillors, 
landed in Calcutta, and the now Government was j;cw 
proclaimed on the 20th November. Of the GovinuDcnt 
conncillors. Colonel Monson was a scion of nobility 
and had seiwed on the Coast ; General Clavoring was the 
personal favouTite of the king, and all powerful with the 
prime minister ; and Mr. Francis, the reputed author of 
Junhis, was equall}* distinguished by his talents and his 
malignity. They came out with the impression that the 
Government was a compound of tyranny and comiption, 

• and that Hastings was a monster of iniquity whom it 
was the duty of virtuous men to oppose in every mode. At 
the first meeting of Council in winch Hastings presided as 
Governor-General, they outvoted him, and at once divested 
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him of nil power in the Qovonimoni. They proeoeded lo 
Tocnll Mr. AliiliUoton, whom IIiistin''a Imd jilnoed ns tlio 
Comimny’f rejn-CHCnlntivo ni Lncknow, nnd sent Jt, 
llristow OMo of iht'ir frioniln lo occupy Ihc post, thereby 
proclaitning tho oxtifiction of Hsistingfl's ntithority throuch.' 
out. llijidoKton. They ordered tho otlicer in cominatufin 
Ondo jiorenipforily to withdriiw the brignelo, ntul to demand 
tho ])ayinont of nil tirrcnr-s from tho Vizier within n 
forliiigldi, nnd thus coinjiromisod tho snfoty of Ondo, nml the' 
fnith of tho Britinli Qoverninont. 

During these tmusttctions the Yizior died, upon which; 
Mr. I’l'ancis dcclnrcd that every ongageihciil between the 
Ooinjmny’n Governnumt nnd that of Ondo wns 
*7-}, coMiurei thereby cancelled, except that which referred lb 
* ' ou the payment of nrrenrs. Mr. Francis accordingly 
constrained his son to enter into a new treaty, 
nnd though he had denonneed ITn-slings for “ letting out 
“British troops for hire lo the Vizier," not only repeated 
the bargain, but. incrcastHl the biro of the troojjs. He 
likewise obliged the Viv-ior lo cede to ilio CoinpaJiy the 
province of Benares, vabiod at twenty-two lacs a year. 
The deceased Vizier bad accnmnlatcd two crorcs of 
Ircnsnro, which were bnried in tho vault. s of tl>6 zonnnn. 
His widow nnd bis mother, historically known n.s the 
“ begums, ’’ claimed tho whole of this ])ro])crty under tlio . 
terras of a will, which, ho%Yover, was never ])i'oduccd. The 
Vizier was under hca\’y obligsitions to tho Company, nnd tho 
trooj)S, 100,000 in number, were twelve months in nrrenr. 
The Ircasuro was state pYO)Mjrty and nnswcmblo in the 
first instance for its debts, but^Ir. Bristow constrained the 
Vizier to afiix his seal to a deed assigning Ihrco-fonrths of 
it to the princesses, under the guarantee of the Govcni- 
mont in Calcutta. Tho troops mutinied for pay, nud it , 
•was reported that 20,000 wore slnughtored, but the state 
was preserved from a revolution by tho prosenoo of the 
Company’s brigade. _ . 

As soon ns it became known that Hnsling-s’s authority 
•was extinct, and that the surest, mode of obtaining the 
wntiona those who wore now in tho seat of power ; 

1776 nwvinst was to bring accusations against him, n su'anu of 
niwtinga. informers Imstcnod to Calcutta and filled the 
aniochambors of his opponents. Charges of cvciy variety . 
wore mpidly manufactured nud eagerly welcomed, nnd the 1 
triumvirate plaeed it on ,tho minutes of Council “ that them 
“ aj)pcared lo bo no speoios of i)oculntiO)i from ^yliioh tho 
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“ Honourable the Governor- Qonoral bad tbouglit it reason- 
“ able to abstain, and by which ho had amassed a fortune 
“ of forty lacs of rupees in two years.” Tlie most important 
and moraorablo of these charges was that brouglit forward 
by Nnnkoomar. Ho was by birtli a brahmin, who Imd 
taken an active part in public affairs at llloorshedabad and 
Calcutta, and had accximulaled a croro of rupees by intrigue 
and treachery. He had been repcatodl}' denounced to 
the Council by the Court of Directors for his knavery. On 
this occasion he came forward and offered to impeach 
Hastings of liaving received a bribe of thi-eo lacs and a lialf 
from Munee begum, wlio had boon appointed by him to 
superintend the nabob’s household. 

. The hostile councillors proposed to confront him with the 
Governor-General in the Council chamber, but Hastings 
assorted that ho know what was duo to the unrtinFs’s A.n. 
character and dignity of the head of tho Govern- 1775 

ment, and would not preside at the board to bo ‘ 
criminated by tho dregs of society. Ho dissolved tho 
sitting and lutired, when his opponents placed General 
Glavcring in the chair, and called in Nunkoomar, who 
descanted on tho venality of Hastings, and produced a 
letter from Jinnee begum, which testided to the payment 
of tho douceur. Tho Council immediately voted that tho 
Governor-General had clandestinely and illegally received 
the sum of three laas and a half, and should be called upon 
to refund it to tho treasury. Tho begum denied all know- 
ledge of tho letter; the best Persian experts pronounced 
tho signature a forgciy, but the seal appeared to be genuine, 
and tho mystery was not cleared up till, after Hunkoomar’s 
death, facsimiles of the seals of every eminent character in 
the state were found in liis cabinet. For tho vindication of 
his own character Hastings now brought an action for con- 
spiracy in tho Supreme Court against Nnnkoomar and 
several others. Tho judges admitted the charge, and held 
him to bail. 


. Eight w’eeks' after the commencoment of this suit, a 
native merchant in Calcutta brought an action for forgery 
agaiust Nnnkoomar. It bad been instituted 
originally in tho old mayor’s court, and Nun- execution ot 1775 
^ koomar was committed to prison, but released 
through the inteivontion of Hastings. On the establishment 
of the Supremo Coni’t this suit, together with all others 
then pending, was transfeired to its files. The forgeiy was 
estabhshed by the clearest evidence, before a jury consisting 
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of tlie most I'cspcciablo European rosjdchts in Calcutta, and 
. ho was found guilty and hung in the most conspicuous 
portion of tho, town. This transaction was long considered 
■ i.ho culminating crime of Hastings’s administration. It was j 
assorted in hi;^ quarters that tho brahmin was murdered 
by Hastings through the forms of law, and that tho ekeour , ’ 
tion was designed to stifle all further, accusations.'. ' But 
time, the vindicator of truth,- has dispelled the clouds of . 
prejudice. The coincidence of the charge of Hastinp ■ 
against Hunkoomar arid of the, native against Hiinkoomar ■ 
was purely accidental. There has never been a particle of 
evidence to connect Hastings with tho forgery suit, arid his 
. own assertion that he hod neither prompted nor encouraged 
it must bo corisidered conclusive. Tho sentence, however 
conformable to tho sangiiinary laws of England at the tiiriei • 
was essentially iniquitous. The crime, was not capital by 
the law of India, nor in the opinion of the native community,.- 
and it was committed before tho Supremo Court brought ' 
tho weight of English law to press on India. The odium 
. of the deed is divided between tho judges of tho Supreme 
Court and the triumvirate who, possessed of supremo power, - 
declined to -suspend the execution of the sentence 2 )onding -' 
a reference, to England, which they must have known 
would have saved Ins life. 

Tho Court of Directors, to whom both parties bad . 
appealed against each other’, passed a vote of censure orr .. 
Hastings', but it was overruled by tlie Court of Proprietors, 

' who entertained an exalted opinion of Iris mer’its. Dtiring • 
Hasttnefl the height of tho conflict in Calcutta, Hastings, - 
A.D. tondora hiB -worriod by tho opposition and insults of his oppo- 
1776 i-csisiia ou, , liad instruicted Iris agent in London to terrder,, 

his resignation, but two or' three months later, having re- . 
covered the tone of his nrind, revoked the -authority. . The - 
agent, however, seeing tho strength of tho orurent agoing - 
Hastings both in Lcadonhall Street and Downing Street, . '.> 
took upon himself to intimate to tho Court of Directors 
that he was authorised to oQ'er his patron’s i'etiromont from 
oflice. Then ensued several months of 'violent disputes in ' 
tho Court between Hastings’s friends and oncraiesj -rvhich 
resulted in a resolution by the majority that he. hod,' . ..' 
positively resigned his post, although his letters rovokirig; 
his first iristructions wore before them,- and they proceeded 
to fill up tho vacancy. [The intelligence of these -transac- 
tions created a sorious convulsion in Calcutta. 'Geriernl. 
Olavering, the senior member , of council, determined h) . ; 
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bravo b'oldior, but an mvetcrato inlrigucr, alwaya imprudent .! 
, A,». iu;;i)oiifi never fortunato. He took possession of the 

1773 nR«omiiin^ vucaut tliroiiD, and at once plunged into bostili- 
lies ivitb tbo Nizam, and constrained him to ^ 
make a largo cession of territory, %vbicb, bowever, by an - 
act of infatuation, Iio lestored to him. He then proceeded • 
against IJydor, from whom bo obtained nothing to empty . 

E romiscs. From tbeso sonlbem expeditions lie was recalled 
) tbo seat of government by a formidable confederacy 
raised against him by tbo leading minister’s at Poona, 
They liad received intimation that the rvidow of the 
deceased Pcslnva was aboni to become a niotbcr, and they 
conveyed herfoi’sccuinty toa bill fortress, taking the precau- ’ 
tion of sending with her a number of brabmin females in the 
same condition, to meet the contingency of her giving birth 
to a daughter. The widow was confined of a son, who was 
1774 installed as llie Peshwa Afahdoo Kao the second, and a 
regency was fornred to conduct the Government. Baghoha 
nuKhoba’d hnstened tosvards Poona, and with the aid of 
ijioTcmimta, Moraii Kao of Gooty, the greatest Jfabratta 
general of the age, who had measured swords with Law- 
rence and Olive, inflicted a crushing- defeat on the army of 
the regency ; but, instead of following up bis victory by 
advancing at once upon the capital, and taking advantage 
of the consternation which prevailed, he turned off to 
Boorbanporo, and moved across the Nerbudda. There be . 
was joined by Sindia and Holkar, ns they returned 
Kobilcund, and advanced into Gnzerat to secrare the aid of 
the Gaikwar’s troops. ^ ' .. . 

Ragboba now opened negotiations svitb the President of 
Bombay, and made an oiler of money and territory, m 
return for military support, which was eagerly 
embraced. The Company, -whose possessions had 
1776 with Bom- boon confined for a century to Bombay, bad 
always coveted tbo acquisition of the harbour of 
Bassein, and the island of Salsette, separated from it by a 
narrow channel. The President offered t<i assist Bagboto 
with a body of troops, on bis providing funds for their 
maintenance, and coding these coveted possessions in per- 
petuity to the Company; but be conld not bring himself to 
ab'enate the island and the barbonr, which the Mahrattas . 
prized the more highly as they bad been wrested from a ■ 
1789 European power, the Portuguese, about thirty years before. ’ 
An engagement was nevertheless concluded -with hirn, ana 
a British force of 1,500 men sent to his aid. Wlule the 
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pronounced the treaty impolitic, dangerous, and unjust, and 
A.T>. Poiiyofthe unauthorised by the Supreme Council, 

1775 Supreme which had been invested with the control , of the 
Council. minor Presidencies, and they sent peremptory . 
orders to annul the treaty and recall the army from the field. ■ 
Hastings equally disapproved of the treaty, but took a . 
statesman’s yiew'of their, position, and affirmed that as the . 
Company’s Government was actually involved in war, it 
should be prosecuted with vigour, aind concluded as speedily ' 
as . possible. , At the same time the majority in Council 

' deputed Colonel TJptoh. to Poona to disavow the proceedings 
of the Bombay Governmehti and to open, negotiations 
with the regency. It was in vain the Bombay. 'autho-', 
rities remonstrated' on the imprudence, of destroying . 
their influence, and, withdrawing the victorious troops 
from the field, and the disgrace of violating a . solemn 
engagement. 

Colonel Upton, on his arrival at Poona, found the astute 
■■ ministers determined te take advantage of these divided. 
Coi. TTpton councils. : Thej extolled te the skies “ the vdsdom 
‘‘ Poona, “ of the great governor of Calcutta, who had 
“ ordered peace to be concluded ;V but ,when the Colonel ■ 
proposed that Salsette and Bassein should be guaranteed to 
the Company, they assumed an arrogant tone, and demanded 
the immediate surrender of Raghoba, and the restoration of 
all the territory the Company had recently acquired. The 
insolent demands of the regency roused the indignation of 
-Mr. Prancis and his colleagues, and they determined to 
support Raghoba ; the troops were again ordered te take the 
; fi Aid, and a supply of treasure was despatched to Bombay. But 

the regency, after a little more bluster, came to terms -with' 
Treaty of Colohel Upton, and the treaty of Pooruhdur was \ 

1776 poonmanr. concluded, which stipulated that Raghoba, should 
disband his army, and retire to the banks of the Godaveiy, 

■ that all the territoml acquisitions of the Company, should . 
be relinquished with the exception of Salsette, ^ which 
“ might be retained if the Governor-General d^ired itj” and 
that twelve lacs of rupees should be paid for. the expenses - 
of the war “ by way of favour.” Considering that ’all the 
advantages of the late campaign had been on. the side of 
the English, the Bombay President, was justified in prq- 
nouncing.the treaty “ highly injurious to the'intorests and 
“ reputation of the Company,” It was ■ a flagrant breach- ' ■ 
of faith with Raghoba ; it shook the confidence of the native 
princes in the engagements of our, Govemmeat, and it ■ 
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inflated the regency with an nnduo sense of its power, 
which led to foturc diflicullios, 

Tonr months after the signature of the treaty, a despatch 
was i-cceived from the CoaH- of Directors approving of the 
treaty of directing that the territories DccJiionof a.d. 

ceded by Ilaghoha shonld he retained, and that tiicConrtof 1771 ; 
the other PresidoncioB should assi.st in supporting 
him. The Botnhay Conucil, smarting nnder the indignity 
which had been inflicted on them, gave the treaty of 
Poornndnr to the winds, invited Paghoba to Bombay, and 
settled a monthly allowance on him. The Poona regency 
raved at this violation of tlio treaty, bnt their strength was 
weakened by cliscowl between the aged premier Succai’am 
Bapoo and his younger associate Nana Fnniavcso. To 
increase the complication of aflairs at Poona, a French 
adventurer, of the name of St. Lnhin, nnived _ _ . , 
there in March, and announced himself ns the * 

envoy of the king of France, then on the ovo of a war •with 
England. Ho was authorised, he said, 10 ofler the regency 
the support of 2,500 Enropcans, and equipments for 10.000 
sepoys, ns well os ofllccr.s to discipline and command them. 
Nana Fnmnvcso afl’ceted to believe in his mission, and made 
over to him the harbour of Ghoul, only twenty-three miles 
from Bombay, for the reception of (ho troops. 

Soon after anot her dc.spatch was received from the Court, 
regretting the sacrifices made by the treaty of 
Poornndnr, and stating that while the Directors 
were determined to adhere to it, if any attempt 
■ were made to evade any of it.s prorisions, the 
Bombay Govoruincnt. slionld bo at liberty to renew the 
alliance with Baghoba. TJio President fonnd little difiiculty 
in discovering infractions of a treaty wliich the Malirattas 
never intended to respect, and prejiared to espouse the 
cansc of Enghoha. These movements wore quickened by a 
. revolution in the cabinet at Poona which placed the 177S 
pai’tisans of Baghoba in the ascendant, and an envoy was 
sent to Bombay to request the President to conduct him to 
• the capital with a militar 3 * force. Within a few months a 
counter-revolution placed Nana Fnrnavcse in power, and 
extinguished the party of Baghoba, but the Bombay Council 
were determined not to abandon him. Their passions were 
. enh'sted in his cause, which they identified with their own ho- 
nour; and, without adequate proparation, without alliances, 
•without oven a commander in whom they bad any confi- 
dence, they determined to launch a handful of men against 
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tlio wholo strength of the Jfalirathi empire. ' Nana Furna- 
veso prepared lo meet the coming sform, increased his 
array, provisioned liis foi-ls, and refitted Jii.s fleet. 

, _A now treaty was now made wtli Kaglioba,. which 
diflered little from that of Surat. An army of 4,000 men, 
*•0. Exjieaiiion of whom GOO were Enroipoans, was .sent to capture 
1778toroonn. t]i(j Mahratta capital) under Ooloncl Egerton, an • 
officer utterly unfit for the charge. Encurahored -with , 
19,000 bullocks, besides other cattle, the army moved at . 
the rate of two miles a day, while the forces of the enemy 
wore accumulating around it. Colonel Egerton resigned 
the command to Colonel Cockbum, but the responsibility 
of all movements lay with Colonel Carnac, who had been 
sent as civil commissioner with the force. On reaching 
Tullygaum, which lind been burnt, a report was spread that 
the Alahrattas intended also to burn Chinchoro, and even the 
capital itself. Colonel Carnac was seized with a panic, and 
•though only eighteen miles from Poona, with eighteen 
days’ provisions in the camp, determined, in the fir.st 
instance, to open a negotiation with the regency, and then 
to retreat. Without waiting for the result of the negotia- 
tion, ho throw his heavy guns into a pond, and commenced 
his retreat, hotly pursued by the enemy. On the evening ' 
Convention January the army encamped at 

'?7DotWnr. Wurgaum. The Alahrattas brought up their 
guns during the night, and assailed the camp 
with groat vigour in the morning. The bewildered Carnac .. 
declared that oven a retreat was now impossible and made 
overtures to Nana Fumavese, who demanded the surrender 
of Baghoba before ho would listen to terms. The commis- , 
sionor would have complied with the demand had ho not 
saved them from this infamy by delivering liimsolf up^ to 
Siiidia, and, under the auspices of that chief, the British 
army was I’csoucd from destruction by a convention which 
sacrificed all the acqui-silioiis obtained sinco.l773,and for the 
first, time obliged the British Government to give lioslagcs 
to a victorious enemy. The Court of Directors lost no time 
in dismissing Colonels Egerton, Cockburn, and Carnac , ‘ 
from their service. Bombay was now at the merty of the 
Mahrattas, and . its preservation depended on the arrival of 
General Goddard’s expedition from Hindoslan. 

-Hastings, who had recovered his ascendancy in Council, , 
gave his sanction to the proposal of the Bombay Council to 
' support Baghoba, and resolved likewise to send an expedi- 
tion from Bengal across the continent, to frustrate the 
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iutrigncs of tlio Froncli al- Poona, ntid to strcngUien tlio 
Bombay Presidency. TJm force consisted of 
botvrcon 4,000 and 5,000 men, and was destined cijwdition. 
to march from tho banks oftheJnmriato Bombay, tbrongh 
1,000 miles of unknowm couniTy occupied by cliiufs -who wore 
far more likely to bo ho.sf ilo than friendly. It. was pronounced 
by Ml*. Dundas, tho India ininfetcr, one of “ tho frantic mili- 
“ tary exploits of Hastings,” but it was throngh such fmntic 
exploits that British power and pi*cstigo had been estab- 
lished in India by a handful of foreigners. It was conducted 
by General Goddard, one of tho most illustrious names in 
the history of British India. So strict was tho discipline 
which he maintained, so punctual his pa^’ments, and so con- 
ciliator}* his intorconrso with the chiefs and people on tho 
x'outc, that they cheerfully supplied him with all his 
requi-sitions. The raja of Bhopal particularly distinguished 
himself by his generous hospitalily, though threatened with 
the vengeance of the IMahratta regency. On reaching 
Boorhanporo the general heard of the misfortunes of the 
Bombay force, and turned out of his route to Suratj by 
which ho avoided an encounter ivith a body of 20,000 
horse sent from Poona to intercept him. 

The timely arrival of General Goddard on the western 
coast., and tho eclat of this celebrated expedition, proved 
the salvation of the Bombay Presidency, and re- 
stored tho reputation of the British arms. Tho 
coiivontion of Wurgaura was equally repudiated continnwi 
by the Bombay Government and by Hastings, 
who directed General Goddard to open a fresh negotiation 
with tho regency on tho basis of tlio treaty of Poornndur. 
In tho mean time Sindia connived at the escape of Baghoba, 
who repaired to Surat, where ho was honourably entertained 
by General Goddard, and received an allowance of half a 
lac of rupees a month. The reception granted to him gave 
mortal oifence to tho regency, who determined to join the 
confederacy which had just been formed against the Com- 
pany, and in reply to tho General’s categorical demand 
of a reply to his proposal, informed him that the sur- 
render of Baghoba, and tho restoration of Salsette, were 
the indispensable preliminaries of any treaty ; ho therefore 
dismissed their vakeels and prepared for war. At the same 
time he concluded a treaty, offensive and defensive, with 
the Gaikwar, which provided that ho should join the 
English camp with 3,000 horse, and receive possession of 
all the Peshwa’s territories north of tlie Myhec, and make 
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over corUiin difitricts Ronth of it to the Canipuny. On the 
A.D. 10th ITohrunry General Goddard captured the noble city of 
17711 Ahmcdabnd, tho modem capital of Qnzemt, and, haring 
dispersed an, army of 20,000 horse "with ■which Sindia 
and Holknr were advancing to attack him, bncampcd for the 
. season on tho banks of tho Ifcrbndda. 

The success which meanwhile attended onr arms in the 
north-west of Hindostan was equally brilliant. Hastings 
Onpinroof Sent a forco of 2,400 infantry, with ca-valiy and 
Owiiiior. artillery, under the command of !Major iPopham, 
one of the most enterprising otlicors in the service, to 
protect tho little principality of Gohud, sixty miles sonth- 
east.of Agra, from tho encroachments of Sindia.- He 
marched in February, and after having captnred Lahar, 
1780 without a battering-train, by the sheer gallintty of his 
men, proceeded to the celebrated fortress of Gwalior, on the 
summit of a stapandoas rook scarped almost entirely round, 
and doomed throughout India impregnable. Sir Byre Coote, 
tho veteran hero of tho Carnatic, then General in chief in 
Bengal, pronounced tho attempt to capture it ' an act of 
madness, but Popham had set his heart on tho " glorious 
“ object,” as ho called it, and lay about tho fort for two 
months silently maturing his plans. On the night of tho 
3rd of August, under tho guidance of Captain Bmce, twenty 
European soldiers, and two companies of sepoys, led by four 
officers, applied their scaling ladders to the successive 
stages of rook and. battlements; the bonnldered garrison 
made a feeble resistance; and at daybreak, %\dthoutthe loss 
of a single man, the Briti.sh ensign was waving over the 
ramparts. The report of this achievement resounded 
through India, and served to wipe out tho disgrace of the 
“ infamous convention ” of Wurgaum, as Hastings always 
designated it, and which he said it was worth millions to 
obliterate. Major Camac, who succeeded hlajor Popham, 
brought up an additional force, and not only im-aded 
Sindia’s possessions in Malwa, bnt threaitened his capitalj 
Defeat of ®Fd he was obliged to quit Poona io-attend to the 

w8i Binaia. defence , of his own dominions, hlajor Camac, 
who was no soldier, allowed himself to bo surrounded by 
the more numerous army of Sindia. His camp was reduced 
to a state of starvation, and ho would have been obliged to 
surrender had not Captain Bruce, who had distinguished 
himself at Gwalior, made a vigorous attack on Sindia’s 
camp during the night. Tho surprise was complete, and 
he lost elephants, horses, -baggage, and men, but, above all, 
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■his reputation, while. the crest of his rival, Holkar, was 
elevated by a.successful attack on General Goddard. 

Towards the close of 1779 Hastings received intimation 
of a general confederacy organised by the Nizam to ex- . 
tin^ish the power of the Company, which „ .a.d. 

embraced all the piinces of India with the excep- 1779 

tion of tile Gaikwai\ A simultaneous attack was 
to be made on all the Presidencies. Hyder was to invade 
Madras ; the attack of Bombay was assigned to Sindia^ 
Holkar, and the regency ; while the raja of Nagpore was to 
enter Bengal through his province of Cuttack. J^gland was 
at' the ssme time at war with the Prench, and they were 
intriguing at Poona. Never had the Company been 
menaced "with such peril, and it required the extraordinaiy 
genius of Hastings to avert it. ■ Hyder was the fii’st in the 
field, and burst upon the Carnatic, as •will be hereafter 
narrated. Bombay was left to its own resources, and the 
governor, Mr. Hornby, proved equal to the emergency. 

The gallant Colonel Hartley had cleared the Concan of the 
Mahrattas, but it was again invaded by Nana Pumavese, 
and he had to sustain for two days the assault of 20,000 
Mabratta horse with only 2,000 exhausted troops, and 600 
sick in his camp. On the third day the Mahratta genrini 
was killed, and the army became dispirited and retired. 
General Goddard ascended the ghauts with a large force, 
in the hope, of capturing Poona, but he was incessantly 
assailed by the Mahrattas, and, being vigorously attacked by. 
Holkar ■with 25,000 troops, was obliged to repeat to Bom- 1781 
bay with the loss of 450 of his troops — the only reverse he 
experienced in his ■rictorions career. 

The inia of Nagpoi’e, in accordance with the compact, sent 
his son Ohimnajee •with 30,000 troops to Cuttack, but he 

1780 

funds, and be accepted the ofier of sixteen lacs of rupees 
which Hastings made him on condition of his withdrawing 
from the confederacy. Hastings was thus enabled to buy 
ofi" the most foi-midable member of the league, and to save 
Bengal from the horrors of predatory warfare. To relievo 
Madans from the pressure of Hyder’s army, Hastings 
resolved to send a detachment of Bengal ti’oops ; but as the 
sepoys had recently broken into revolt and murdered their 
officers, to avoid a sea voyage, he adopted the bold plan of 
sending them by land seven hundred miles along the coast, 


was Jukewaim m tne cause ot tne allies, and irogjx,tefle. 
loitered seven months on the road. On reaching inched tom 
the province he found himself straitened for 
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^ „ tlirongU Jiiikiiown mid prolmkly Iioatilo provincufl. Tin’s 
17H1 wn« atiuHior of Mio ** fKintic militAry cxploiiti of HnsUnjjH," 
l)U(. it on’ciotuiiUy ovenwwd Jho native ciiiofs and aiigraciitcd 
our prestige, Tim raja of Nagpore, on tlm receipt of the 
mnnoy, iigrood lo Head 2,000 liorno to co-oporato vdth fin's 
expedition, which Colonel Pearce conveyed to 7»fndras in 
Hafoty. 

Alter his dofoat by Maior Canine, Sindia perceived that 
with a victorious enemy in the heart of his dominions he 
had evoty-lhing to loso hy continuing n conflict 
which might end in driving him across tlio 
Nerhiiddn and destroying liw influence in the 
Afnhraita cominonwealUi. JIc nccordingl^ made overtures 
fo the British commandant which Ilnstings v/ns Imi too 

1781 happy fo accopt. Tlicy rc.snHcd in a treaty, .signed on the 
18th October, by which all Iho (orritorics of Sindia v.'c3fc of 
tho Jumna were restored to liim, and ho agreed to negotiate 
a peace hotween fho Company and tho regency nt Poona ; 
and, at nil ovoid s, to remain nonler. llnsliiigs’s an.'cicty for 
ponce with the jrahrotlns was quickened hy tlio arrival of a 
Fronoh arniamont on tho Coast, which ho feared might 
result in tho extirpation of onr nation fi*om tho Carnatic. 
To bring Iho 1701’ with tho jMahratlas to a close, ho was 
ready to sacrifice every foot of ground which had been gained 
from them, not excepting oven tho harbour of IBnsscin, 

After a succession of disappointincni.s tbo treaty of 
Salbyo was at length completed on tbo 17th Slaj' through 
Treat^ot i'ho mediation of - Sindia, who undertook to 

1782 Kiibyc. gnai-autco tho scWlcmcnt, and thus acquired 

additional con.scqncnco among >thc Lfahralta chiefs. All 
tho territory acquired hy tlio Company since tho treaty of 
Poomndur was relinquished, and it was stipnlatcd that 
H^’der Ali should bo requirod to rcstoro all his conqno.sts in 
tho Carnatic and to release his prisoners within three 
months, on pain of being treated ns an enemy by the 
regency. Nana Puruavese, after having accepted tho 
treaty, delayed tho ratification of it for six months, while ho 
endeavoured to mako advauiagcons terms irith Hyder for 
repudiating . it. Hastings’s impalionco for the completion 
of this pacifiontion was raised to fever heat by tho receipt 
on tho 5lh Dooombor of a copy of the resolution of tlie , 
House of Commons, to the ofleot that he had acted contrary 
to tho honour and policy of tho nation,- and that it was tho • 
dnty of tho Court of Directors to remove him from the 
head of affairs. Tho promulgation of this vote throughout ' 
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India would not only have prevented the mtificalion of tlic 
treaty, but pai-aly.'^cd tlic autliorUy of Govcriuncnt in a.®, 
every court ; but on tin* Ttb the death of Hyclcr dispci’sed 1/82 
the cloud of anxiety, and Nana Pnrnnvc.so immediately ■ 
uthxed the Pesh\vn'.«; 8inl to the treaty. The ponce thus 
concluded with the Muhiutta powers coniiimed unbroken 
for twenty ycai-s. 


SECTION ni. 

rEOCEEPIXGfi AT MAPUAS, 1771 — 1780. 

Vir. revert now to the progress of evont.s at the Ifadras 
Presidency and in the south of India. The little Hindoo 
kingdom of Tanjore had been in a great, measure rroeccdinp. 1771 
exempt from the ravages of war during the at Tanjore. 
hostilitic.s with Hydcr, which terminated in the peace 
dictated by liim under the walls of 2tladrns. liinhomcd Ali, 
the nabob of tlio Carnatic, now came forward and im- 
portuned the Jiladras Council to assist him in plundeiing 
the raja, as former nabobs bod done. The demands of the 
nabob were exorbitant., bnt, after a little virtuous reluc- 
tance, tbc President scut an army into tbo conntrj*. The 
Tanjoriiies oflbred a spirited defence, bnt a breach was at 
Icn^b cflcctcd in the fortifications, when the nabob’s second 
son, without consulting the English commander, who 
had been dragged into this unholy ernsnde, signed a treaty 
with the raja after having extorted an engagement to pay 
fifty lacs of rupees. In less than two yeans he again 
demanded the assistance of the Madras Council to extermi- 
nate the raja, on the plea that a fifth of the payment was 
still due, and that he had been in communication with 
Hyder Ali and the Mahrattos. The President was fully 
aware that to meet tho extortion he bad been under the 
neccssify of pledging his crown jewels and even his princi- 
pality — to the Dutch at Negapatam, instead of to the ^ 
Engli.sh at ^Iildras — bnc was base enough to resolve on bis 
min. An nirmy was despatched in September ; the raja was 
' deposed and the principalify made over to the unprincipled 
nabob. The Comt of Directors, indignant at Directors 
this infamous proceeding, expelled the President, restore ftp " 
Mr. TT^mch, from the service and peremptorily 
ordered the country to be restored to the raja. Loi-d Pigot, 
who had been in the Madras civil service forty years and 
amassed a fortune of forty lacs of mpees, obtained an Dish 
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peerage on his return to England, and was now sent out sis . 
governor, of Madras ;• ^d, though, offered a bribe of' sb^- 
lues of rupees by the nabob to prevent the execution of the .■ 
.Court’s orders, proceeded in person to Tanjoro and seated’’ 
the raja on his ancestral throne.' ' , 

• The restoration was no sooner proclaimed than Paul • 
Benfiold, a Madras civilian, came forward and advanced d 
Paul claim on the revenues. Nothing can more clearly. 
Bonflow. , demonstrate the total demoralisation of the Com- 
pany’s service at Madras at that period than the fact that ’ 
this man, who camb to India without a farthing, and whose 
. salary had never exceeded, three hundred rupees a month, 
should not consider it preposterous to assert that for money - 
lent to the nabob ho had assignments on the revenues of • 
. Tanjoro of sixteen lacs, and for money lent to individuals ho - 
had assignments on the present crop of more than seven 
lacs.. After long deliberation, the Council rejected his 
; claim ; but as they and other members of tho' civil service 
. wore creditors, real or fictitious, of the nabob to the extent 
of a crore and a half of rupees, they perceived that they '. 
were thereby impairing their own. claims and the question .' 
was reconsidered. Lord Pigot and his friends strenuously . 
resisted these nefarious proceedings', but a majointy of seven. . 
to five voted that the assignments made to Benfibld were 
valid. The breach in the council became widoi'. . I/ord Pigot. 
Lord pjgot suspended two of the members, , and placed Sir , 

1776 confined. , .. J^bort Plctcher, the Commander-in-Chief,'U:nder '• 
arrest, and the majorily retaliated by placing tho governor 
himself in . confinement and. seizing the Government, The 
Court of Directors ordered that he should be restored to his 
position and tlien resign tho service. Seven of tho members 
of Council were dismissed, and Sir , Thomas. Rumbold, . . 
who had been in tho public service in Bengal, w, is placed at " 

tho head of tho Ghavornment, but neither was his administra- . . 

tion smooth, and it ended in his recall. 

. Basalut Jung, who hold the Guntoor Sircar as.a ficfof;' 
his brother the Nizam, had taken a smairPranoh force into 

' Gnntdor his Service, but had acceded to the.Tcquest of the' 

1779 strciw. Madras Government 'to receive , a British deteoh-- 
, ment iii its stead, and to make over, the Sircar for its suppOTt. 
iThe treaty was no. sooner signed than it -^vas leased for' . 
ten years to the nabob Mahomed - Ali, that is, to; .his ; 
creditors, and a key was thus furiiishod tq tho transaqtion. 
Mr.- Holland was deputed to Hyderabad to explain it to. the 
Nizam, who expressed no little resentment at this inde-' 
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pentlcut ncgotiftfion with one of liis fcudntorics, and tliis 
i?ilcrforcnce wiU> (he an'nirs of liis family. But wJien 
Mr. Holland procwdod further to request, on tho part of the 
>fndras Go\’t?rntnont, (hat tho Htnn of seven Inc.s which was 
paid ns Iributo for the Northern Si«-cars should ho remitted, 
his iinlignafion knew no hounds, and ho charged tho 
Miidnis nulhoritie.s with u flagnmt hroach of faith. It .was 
nndcr (he ijiflncnce of thir; feeling of irriiatiou that ho set 
himself (o orgjiniso tho gonenil le.agHO for (ho o.xpulsion of 1779 
the English previously alluded (o. Hostings on hearing 
of (hcfie proceedings immotliately sujjcrseded (ho atithority 
of the Madr.is Government at the Nixam's Cotirt, and 
nssnml him (hat (he intentions of tho Bri(ish Government 
were honouwible and ]iae,ific ; that tho Sircar should not bo 
orenpied, and that (ho nnnnni tribuio .should be paid np ns 
.soon n.s jwssiblo. By thc.so nssnrance.s }Ja.sting.s wa.s enabled 
to ncuiraliao (he NiV-nin in (ho conic.st for c.ristonco which 
was now impending. 

The second war with Hyder Ali commcnoe.l in 1780, hut 
before enteritjg on (be narmtivo of it, a review of Ins pre- 
%*ion.s progn;s.s for eight yeaws nppe.ai« ijcce.«sary. i>ro,-:trs< of 
It has liCen stated that the crashing defeat ho 
experienced at Milgota reduced hi.s pos.sc.ssions " 
within a very narrow compass, but tho confusion created at 
Poona by the murder of the Pe.shwn enabled him to recover 
his po.sition. In Novoinher ho subjugated the principalitj' 1773 
of f.'rrs'g, which otTored a noble re.sistancc and was subjected 
to cxlrnordinary barharily. He pronii.scd the sum of five 
rupees for cacli head, and distributed the reward in person, 

• and seven hundred heads were piled up before ho ordered 
tho carnage to cease. The next year ho reconquered tho 
di.stricts of which the Mabratfas had dispossessed liim, and 1774 
strengthened his anthority in Malahar. Alarmed by these 
incessant encroachments, and by the support be aflbrded to 
llagboba, tho regeuc}* at Poona foimcd an nllianco against 
him with ibo Nizam, and tho combined armies took tho field 
in 1776; but the gcnornls were corrupted by the gold of 1770 
'Hyder, the expedition proved abortive, and his power was 
extended np to the hanks of tho Kistna. Notwithstanding 
tho refusal of the Madras Government to afibrd him aid, iu 
accordance with tho treaty, under tho sinister influence of 
• Mahomed Ali and Sir John Lindsay, ho renewed the appli- 
cation, to enable him to meet the continned hostility of the 
Mahnittas. Ho asked only fora snpply of stores and arms, 
and a small body of troops, for which ho was prepared to' 
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tnnkc a fiuHnblc rctarn in money, but ilio Lfndms Conncil, 
who wore Blill controlled by tbo nabob, resisted every over- 
Inro nnd turned him into an irreconcilable encni}*. 

Information was soon after received of the coinmcuccracrit 

• of war botwcon France nnd England, and Pondicbeny, 

,,^ 1 ) Wfttwaa which bad been completely rebnilt, was captured 

rranfo. after a gallant resistance of ten da%‘s. In an- 
nonneing this success to Hyder, the governor of Madras 
intimated that it was bis intention to send an e^epedition 
agjiinst the French settlement at ^labu, a small port on the 
Copitswef Malalwr coast, tbrongb which Hyder had been 
MnW. ijj iiabifc for Ibrce years of receiving supplies 
and rocmits from Enrope. Ho replied that he shonld sup- 
port the French garrison willi all his strength, and retaliate 
any attack hy invading the Carnatic : the place was never- 
theless attacked and taken, though his colours were hoisted 
side by side •with those of his French allies. While Hyder’s 
fcoHngs were in this state of irritation, an envoy arrived 
from Poonn to request that, as ho bad the same reason as 
the regency to complain of the perfidy of the English, be 
would join tbegencral confederacy which bad been formed to 
expel them from India. The regency promised an amicable 
ndjustmeut of all difiercnccs, the relinquishment of the 
chout, and a confirmation of his right to all the territories 
he had acquired np to the Kistna. Their proposal was 
accepted with avidity. 

Preparations were now made on the largest scale. Hyder, 
in his seventy-eighth year, superintended every arrange- 
Uyder ment in person, and hy the end of June had 
cSrnaUc equipped the most efficient force ever coUected 
“ ’ under the banner of a native prince. It con- 
sisted of 90,000 horse and foot, a largo proportion of which 
had been trained under European* officers. His artillery 
consisted of a hnndred guns, directed also by European 
skill and science, and his commissariat had been admirably 
organised by the Hindoo Poomea, one of the ablest of Ms 
officers. While this portentous cloud twas advancing 
towards Madras, the Government was buried in a fetal 

• security, and the Commander-in-Chief declared that th^ 
was not the slightest cause for apprehension, but this ifinsion 
was speedily dispelled. Hyder, haring completed 1^ pre- 
parations, and proclaimed a jc/jod, or holy crnsade, ih oveiy ' 
mosque and temple in Mysore, burst on the Carnatic on the 
20th of July, and his progress was marked fay the blaze of 
villages and towns, and the desolation of the country. He 
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sijijvnrj'J 4<'1o.rt5)5j!t’ :l {t!l {ItRro'-'jum.'-'s of <?n»*I(y 

wJn'c'Is lut r<’rivio:rs 4-nii}<1 The wrefehed 

VTt'rv» drivt jt with thnr dort:?- mid ffunilit's io 
JU'-Ti*, tlv"r. v,ho v-en* jnutllftf^ d. v\ll {lio 

(,'rifi, r ri.>;jr, )ir!d hy I!!‘ij5' r)nj)i’>, w-LTfl Kur- 

?v’-f.dc5's''5 3'v !iir* ■?<'*', r»1 o* tlnsf.-.nlly t'TK’t’r.'i nf tlio nnhol*, 

TJj*’ Jfntjr.n''. jimy <VA i:i>t f-x<Nn'i} r.Orji^, of ivhjcli ntunhpr 
S.'’))’’ W' To Cidf-TK-l HnilHe in Cf«nttv»r, nttd it •rt'nit 

til 1 tin tdiUids of r-Rtot;!* wrro ,*-rra in oterv din p- y»»„Srf 
{;«':» frv'nj St. Thotn?*'!'? tdnf tisilt-.i fronj 

JItu;rr:«, Sl.fit rttv]<tr '»t'vr‘ iji'.tud !-•* faho tho f:c*!d, 

J?*jr H’C'C'i-'r MatiTvi niovod oat to Cenjt’ViTiUii to h-lii've 
Avhsi'li ri'titoijK'd iho few jsstlitnry stotv.-? the inbol* 
jw;*/-,"'..*;!, r.tni which Hy»5ej* had lv’.«u's'Fd. Colowi-l Ihnltte 
I'-;.? i^tdrri d to join J?;r IJiet-or witii exj'cdilion, httt he 
J-.ahoij «'» the loTih;- of the CertiUn tvhi si it wa?; fordable, 
nnd the m tt day it wn.'; atvellHl hy the rain.*-, niirl confinnrd 
i« 3 j*.V'-ah!e for !< n day?. !Iyd>-r Ali S'-nt Tippw witli the 
fiowtr ef his siRtiv to rn ven! the iur.rtioti, and an ncUon war, 
fonjrhtrn the 0‘.h f''< j^'h inK r,intv)jichTij)poo\rn:i fo severely 
bat-.dlr’:! that he infomitvl hi.« father that no inipre‘sion 
cvisld Krttirifh on th'- KntrH'di foree v/jihottf- rphi forcemeats, 
while Cehmil HailhV infonsn'd the jrmn ral that it tvns no 
lontrer in hi** powi r to joiti him at Cdiijercmtu. Ini-lead of 
at Once wish hir. whole force. Sir Jleclor Kimply 
di iaehisl Cehmel I'JcJcher avith l.KW nieji tn nnnforre 
thdcii'.el Ihiillfe. So jrrra! %vn« the drc-'id which ITydcr 
entertaitiod of IJHtij-h pnnve'-t:, that lie had detenninod, in 
ra*=e of a jar.clion of the two forces, to r-ifsc tlie Pietto of 
-Area! and r»-tire. Colonel Fletcher and Colonel Baillio 
moved forivaril till the cveninjer of the Sth, and a short 
m.arch wonhl have completed their union with the main 
Kxly, hut hy an act of inenHlihle fatuity Colonel Ilaillic 
ordi n'd lii*' men to lie on their ann.*; for thn iiipht. Ilyder 
AH, fe-'ine no pn pamiion for any movement on the part of 
Sir IK dor. hronght his whole foreo np ngiiin.st Colonel 
Ihiillie. He plAnti-d his gun.s during the night wdih great 
hhill, and ou the morning of tlic 10th September tbo j;80 
encampment v.as (nveloped by tbo whole Jlysore aroxy. 

The in«'pa fought lilre heroes, and the European ivff*te. 
force, when reduced to I’OO, still demanded to bo 
led ngainsi the encinv ; but Colonel BailHo rofnsecl to 
sacrifice the livc.s of thc.se bravo men, and held ont n flag 
of tmee, v.-hen Hyder’s soldiers rnshedon fhoui and • 
have butchered the whole Ixxdy but for tho..interPr^- 
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tho FroucU officers. Of oighiy-sn: officers, sovonty were 
killed or wounded, and tho whole army, with all its stores, 
baggage, and equipments, was iiTotrievably lost. Had -the 
Oonnnandor>in-Ohiof moved up when tho oaiinonado was 
first hoard, Hydoi*, attacked on both sides, must have 
siilTorod a severe defeat 5 biit tho dastardly Munro throw his 
heavy guns into tho groat tank or pond at Oonjovoram, 
destroyed his stores, and rotroatod in haste and disorder 
to IMadms, hotly-pursued by tho enemy. 

A vessel was immediately despatched to Calcutta with 
information of the disaster. To tho embarrassment of a 
Energy ot War with the Muhi-attas was now added that of. a 
.iinaUiiBB. -with Hyder, which had opened with the 

greatest disgrace tho English arms had ns yet sullbrcd in 
India ; but never did tho genius and resolution of Hastings 
appeal' more conspicuous than on this occasion.. “ All my 
“ hopes," ho wrote, “ of nggmndizing tho British name and 
“ enlarging the interests of tho Company hnvo given instant 
“ place to tho more urgent call to support tho existoheo of 
“ both in tho Cwnatio •, nor did I hositato quo minute to 
“ abandon my own views for such ah object." , Ho sus- 
pended '^hitohill, tho officiating governor of Madras who 
had refused to restore tho Guntoor Sircar ; ho despatched . 
every soldier that could bo spared, together with fifteen lacs 
of I'upcos, for tho exclusive uso of tho army, not to be 
fingered by,, tho civilians ; and tho whole . expedition was 
equipped and ombarkod within throe weeks. Tho votqi’an 
Cooto Eyre Cooto, who had oxtinguishod tho hVoncli 

nroMeflsto pow’or on tho Coast twenty years before, con- 
Madras. sontod to tako tho command, and retnovo thb 
honour of the Company^ amidst tho Boones of his early 
triumphs. Hastings also adopted tho Imzai'dous expedient 
of stopping tho Company’s invostmont and devoting, tho 
funds to tho expedition; but oven this resource wns-loimd 
insnffioiont, and ho was obliged, for the first timo in his . 
administration, to have recourse, to. a loan. 
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SECTION IV. 

PROCEEDIKOS AT SIADRAS, FROM THE DEFEAT OP COEONEti BAII/- 
IiHJ TO THE PEACE WITH TIPPOO, 1780-1784. 

Sir Btre Ooote arrived at 'Madras, ciglit weeks after the a.d. 
disaster of Colonel Baillio, but found the equipment of the 1781 
army so.wi’ctchcd, and the difficulty of obtaining DifflcuiUcs 
supplies in a countiy swept by hostile cavalry oiCooic, 
so greai^ that it was ten weeks before ho could paake any 
movement. But bis amval misod the drooping spirits of 
Madras, and checked the career of Hydor, who, instead of 
driving the English, as he had hoped, into the sea, found 
himself confronted by bis old opponent. Hyder had ob- 
tained possession of Arcot through the treachery of the 
nabob’s brahmin commandant, and was engaged in be- ■ 
sieging Wandcwash, which was defended by LioutenantElint 
with the same gallantry which had been displayed by Clive 
at Arcot, The hostile armies remained inactive for four 
months ; the English for want of provisions, and Hyder 
from a dread of encountering thorn. Ooote then attacked 
the fortified temple of Chillumbmm, but was repulsed, 
and Hyder was emboldened to risk a general en- Batuoot 
gagement, and marching a hundred miles in two 
days and a half, attacked the English on the 1st of July at 1781 
Porto Novo; butaftci' an engagement of six hours’ juration, 
was totally defeated, with the loss of 10,000 men, while 
the casualties on the side of Ooote did not ex- qj poiuioio. 
ceed 300. The Bengal brigade was conducted 
along the coast by Colonel Pearce with admirable skill, and 
without a single accident, and he reached Pulicat in July. 
Hyder detached Tippoo to intercept it, and Ooote marched 
150 miles to form a junction with it, which he eSected on 
the 2nd of August. Hyder had brought up the whole of his 
army to oppose -his return, and taken up his position on the 
field where, exactly a twelvemonth before. Colonel Baillie’s 
army had been exterminated, which the astrologers assured 
him was a lucky spot and a lucky day. The re.sult of the 
battle was doubtfiil, and both parties claimed the vic- 
tory by firing a salute. In the month of September there 
was a third engagement at Solingnr, in which qj soiingnr. 
Hyder was completelj' defeated, with the loss of 
5,000 men, while only 100 fell on the side of the English, 
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Soon after the army refared into cantomnenis for the 
. season at Madras, after a campaign in irliicli all Hyder’s : 
plans Tvere baffled by the superior strategy of Coote, and 
Ooote’s movements were crippled for want of supplies and 
equipments. 

In the brief period of seven years, two governors of 
Madras had been dismissed by the Conrt of Directors; 
one had been suspended by Hastings, and a fourth deposed, 
by his own Council. The Presidency was demoralized to. 
the core by corrupt transactions with the nabob, and the 
Court of Directors resolved to place the government in . 
the hands of one who was tree all local associations,, 
and untainted 1^ the general corruption. Their choice 
, „ iiori fell on Lord 3Iacartney, an Irish peer of great r 
1781 political experience ancf^gnified character. He | 

ofjiaaias. reached Madras in June, with the first intefli- ^ 
gence of the war between Holland and England. Hyder j 
lost no time in forming an alliance with the Dutch on the \ 
basis of mutual co-operation against the English. Their 
principal settlement on the Coromandel coast was Ifegapa- 
tam, 160 miles south of Madras, garrisoned by an army of 
6,500 men- Contrary to the advice of Sir Eyre Cootev 
Lord Macartney equipped an expedition from. Tanjoreaud 
Madras, which was confided to Sir Hector Monro, and 
lygl CsFiaie of greatly strengthened by the marines and seamen. 
KegasBism. q’jjg settlement was captured in Hovemher, and 
found to contain a large quantiiy of mflitaiy stores 
sides two valuable investments. Two months after, Trin- 
comalee, the noblest harbour in Ceylon, was also captured 
fium the Dutch. But, notwithstanding the successes of 
the year, the pressure of the war was severely felt on the 
finances of Madras. All the revenues of the Carnatic, 
which ought to have been available for its defence, were 
absorbed by the nabob and his rapacious creditors, and 
the Government was at length constrained to assume the 
entire control of the province, reserving one-sixth for the 
nabob. . « 

Colonel Braithwaite had been despatched to protect Tan- 
jorefrom the ravages of Tippoo, with a detachment of 2,000 
CfTnrd men, almost all sepoys. The treachery of ^ 
li82 BtaiUi'Rane. guides betrayed him iiito a position where he 
rfl-mft nnexpectedly on Tippoo’s army of 20,000 horse and • 
20,000 infant ry and iwen^ gnns ; for tWCTty-eight hours 
his force maintained .the unequal contest without flinching, 
hut was at length overpowered. , “ The annals of war, 
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Ilio hisU>rinn Mill, “ran aoldoin oxbihit n parnllcl to 
** the finnncsi! niul pt’rsL'voratJCO of this little nrniy.” This 
0[iF.a*!tcr ^vns oottHtorhalunceil on tlio opposite coast, by ft 
sortie Milder ifajor Abinpdon from Tel lichorry, where ho 
hiwl been besieged for eighteen months, nnd tho capture 
of 1,200 prisoners with sixty pieces of cannon, iiyiifr's do- a.d. 
TJydcr began now to give way to despoiidenoy ; 1 785 

his French allies Imd not- made their appearance; Hastings 
had Kuceecded in detaching Sindia, (be Nizam, and the 
nya of Nngpon' from thegnind confeilerac^*, and the Pesh- 
wn now (invatoned to combine with tho Knglish, and 
wrest, from him nil the temtories ho had gained between, 
tho Kistna and the Toombndm. Ho lamented to his 
inini.stcr hi.s folly in having plunged into n war with tho 
Company. “ Tiie defeat of many Braithwaite.s and many 
“ .R.aillic®,'* he said, “ will not crush them. I may min 
“ their resonrees ly land, but I c,annot dr)' np tho sea, nnd 
“ 1 must bn exlinusled by a war in which I gain nothing 
"by fighting." The wc.stom co.ast ho considered tho 
wealcest part of his dominion.s, nnd ho dotormined to con- 
centrate his cfTorts in that direction. He had issned 
onions to blow up tho fortific;i(ionB of Arcot, nnd to lay 
waste tho Carnatic, without Icaring a vestigo of human 
h.ahiiation, '.vheii thc.se gloomy forebodings wore dissi- 
[lated by tbo arrival of tho French armament. 

The French llccl wn.s commanded by Suffroin, one of tbo 
greatc.st ndinirals Fnince has produced. Ho mot Admiral 
ilngbes rctimiing from tlio capture of Trinco- 
mnloe, and an engngoinent ensued which proved “rtiow- 
indoci.sivo. Siitfrcin thci< proceeded to Porto Novo, and 
innded 2,000 French soldiers .nnd 1,000 disciplined Africans. 

In Jnne, Sir E)tc Cooto attempted tho caplnro of Arneo, 
Hyder’s chief depOt in the south, bnt after an indecisive 
action niidor its wnll.«, Hydcr succeeded in re.scuing his 
treasure nnd hi.s sloro.s. 'J’wo other actions were in tho 
me.nntimo fonglit between (ho fleets without any practical 
re.suK., nnd Suffroin having refitted his ships, sailed to the 
* south. Lord l^Incnrtnoy had received intelligence that 
a second French force Imd nrrived nt Gnilc, nnd ho bognn 
to tremble for I’rincomnloo nnd Negnpatnm. Ho entreated 
Admiral Hngbos to bnsleii to tbo defonco of Trinoomalco ; 
bnt bo was jealous of interference, and slnggissh in his 
movements, and on entering the harbour found that tho 
place had capitnlatod fonr days before. Tho fleets now 
c.aino again in contact, bnt the result was again indociisivo. 
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a.b; This was the fourth naval aclipn of tho year, which was 
1782 distinguished as much by tho activity of the fleets as by 
• the incfliciont oporationa of tho ai'my. 

Admiral Hughes on his return to Madinas announced, his . 
intention of pi’ooceding to Bombay to refit his vessels after, 
AUmtrai sovove actions. The governor represented the 

Hngiicseocs dcsporitto condition to which tho alfaira of the - 
to Bombay. Company would be reduced on his departure, with . 
Hyder master of tho Carnatic, Bussy daily expected with 
large roinforooments, and tho French masters of the sea arid ' 

. intercepting tho supplies of grain on which Madras depended 

1782 for its subsistence. But ho was deaf to ovory romonstranoc, 
arid sot sail on tho 15th of October. That same night the 
monsoon set in with a terrific galo ; tho shore w'as stinwed 
for miles with wrecks; the largest vessels wont down at , 
their anchors, and a hundred coasting craft laden •with rice 
were irrecoverably lost. Four days after Admiral Bickorten 
arrived in tho roads from England, with a considoi'ablo fleet 
and having landed 4,000 ti'oops, resisted all the importunity 
of the Government to remain for tho protection of the coast, ■, 
and insisted on. putting to sea to join his commandori 
Madras was now subject to all tho hoiTors of famine. -The ■' ' 
ravages of Hyder had driven tho wretched inhabitants into > ' 
the to'wn for shelter and subsistence, and for some time the 
deaths amounted to 1,500 a •week. Sir I^o Cooto’s shattered , 

' ■ constitution required him to retire to Bougal, and tho.mori- 
, soon suspended all military operations. 

Soon after tho defeat of tho Mysore army at Tollioherri'' . 

inFobTOaTy,OolonolHumberstene,who succocdbdto tho com- 

1782 marid, marched into the heart of Mysore, and sat 

Hyder. down before Palghnut, one of the strongest fort- 
■ • resses Hyder possessed, but tho Bombay Council ordered him 
poremptotily to retire. Hyder lost no time .in sending . ' 
Tippoo with a contingent of Fi’onoh ti’oops to repel this in-. . 
vasion, which might havo penetrated to his capital. - Ho 
came up with the retiring force at Pamaui, and assaulted it' 
in four columns, but was di-iven back wth gycat loss, whoii 
ho dbtoi’mined to turn tho attack into a blockade, while. • 

. waiting for. his heavy guns. Baton the 12th of Docombor ' 
tho whole of his army was seen to strilco its tente, arid inarch 
off to the eastern coast. A dromedary express had arrived '' 
tho preceding • evening with despatches announcing that . • 
“ the. evor-victoiaous spirit of Hyder,” to use tho language 
of his native biographer, “ had taken its flight to.Paradiso. . 
Woni out by the fatigues of war, and suffciing from, a 
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cimcoi' in his hnok, ho sunk on the !^th of Decomher, at the a.d, 
age of eighty, leaving behind him the reputation of one of 1783 
the ahlcs^ most enterprising, and most successful piinces 
in the modem histoiy of India. 

An Asiatic army deprived of its head always becomes a 
scene of confusion and intrigne. On this occasion tlie 
danger was increased hj’^ the absence of Hyder’s concealment 
successor, four hundred miles away ; hut it was ot Us death, 
averted by the consummate pmdence of Poomea, the ablest 
of his ministers. • The death of Hyder was carefully con- 
cealed ; his body was embalmed and sent to Seringapatam, 
like a chest of valuable plunder. All orders continued to be 
issued in his name, and his closed palankeen '.vith the usual 
retinue moved out at the usual hour from the canvas 
enclosure of his tent. Tippoo, on his arrival in the camp, 
gratified the troops by a liberal donation, and entered upon 
the possession of a Idngdom with a treasure of three crores 
of rupees and jewels of countless value, and an army of 
100,000 men in a high state of efficiency. But the fatality . 
which had blighted the Madras Presidency for fifteen years 
still seemed to pursue it. The departure of Sir Eyre Coote 
placed the army under the command of General Stuart, 
who was perverse, insubordinate, and incapable. Lord 
Macartney urged him to take advantage of the consterna- 
tion in Hyder’s camp when his death was known, but ho 
. afiected to disbelieve the report, and the golden opportunity 
pf striking a decisive blow was lost. "With a nobler army 
and a more ample commissariat tlian Sir Eyi’e Coote had 
ever possessed, he allowed sixty days to pass without any 
effort. The anxiety which this inactivity created was 
happily relieved by the sudden departure of obstinBoyot 
Tippoo for the opposite coast. The alaiming in- oener^ jygj. 
telligence he received of the progress made by the stnirt. 

British force there induced liim, without waiting for the 
arrival of Bussy, then hourly expected, to break up his en- 
campment and proceed in person to avert the danger. 

Bussy landed at Cuddalore on the 10th April, and found 
himself at the head of 2,300 Europeans and 5,000 sepoys ; 
but he found also to his mortification that Tippoo 
had left only 3,500 troops to co-operate with him. stuutnt 
General Stuart, having no longer any excuse for Cnaaoiore. 
delay, began his march towards Cuddalore with a fine 
park of artillery, and an anny of 14,500 men, of whom 
' 3,000 wex’o Europeans. Nothing was wanting to the 
efficiency of this- army — the largest ever yet assembled at 
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tlio Madras Presidency — l)at a. commander ; and tlm troops 
-wero looking with intenso eagerness for their helorcd old 
ohiof to lead them again to victory ; bnt Sir Byre Coolc, 
wlio had been persuaded by Hastings to J'ctum to Madras, 
died three dayss after bo had landed^ The expedition now 
moved on to Cnddalore at the rate of three miles a day, 
k.n. and the town was invested on the 7th June. On the 13th 
Bnssy made n sally, which resulted in a general action, 
and ho was defeated, with the loss of thirkon gnns; hut 
the victory was dearly purchased with the loss on the 
side of the English of 68 officers and 920 European soldiers. 
On the same day SufTrein made his appearance in the 
offing, and the two fleets came to an engagement, which 
was as indecisive as the former which had preceded it. Ad- 
miral Hughes proceeded to jNfadras to refit, and Snfirein 
reinforced Bussy with 2,400. marines and soldiers. On 
the 25th Juno, Bossy made a sortie, and was repulsed with 
heavy loss. But General Stuart, who had been peddling 
about Gnddaloro for three weeks, had made no progress 
in the siege, while his force was doily wasting away from 
sickness, fatigue, and wonnds ; and Bnssy was waiting 
for the maturity of his errors to strike a decisivo blow, 
which would have resulted, there can be little doubt, in the 
disgrace and retreat of the English army, and possibly also 
in tbe investment and capture of ^Ihdras. From this 
danger the Company was happily saved by the arrival ot 
1783 intelligence that peace had been concluded between France 
and England. Hostilities at once ceased, and Tippoo was 
deprived of all tbe aid of tbe French troops. .General 
Stuart on his arrival at Madras was placed under ariest by 
Lord llhcartney and sent to England. It was he who bad 
arrested Lord Pigot with great treachery; and the facetious 
remark of the nabob’s second son on this occasion is not 
• unworthy of record : — “ General Stnart catch one lord, and 
“ one lord catch General Stuart ! . 

The abrupt departure of Tippoo to the Western , coast 
was occasioned by the success of an expeditipn sent by the 
, Bombay Government .against his possessions in • 
that quarter. On hearing of the death of Hyder, 
Bombay. Grcneral Matthews was despatched,. contrary to 
his own better judgment^ to seize Bednore on the table- 
land of Mysore. The ascent of tbe gbauts, which baa • 
been fortified at every point, presented the mo^ formidable., 
obstacles, Wt they were surmounted by the gallmtry of 
the 42nfl Highlanders. When, however, the army amvea 
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in front of tJio fortress, it was unexpectedly and uncon- 
ditionally surrendered. The Mysore commandei', who was 
a favourite with Hydei*, hut hated by his son, had obtained 
the sightof a Ictterfrom him to one of the officers at Bednore, 1753 
containing an order to deprive him of his command, and, 
if necessary, to put him to death ; and he made over the 
fortress to the general. After obtaining possession of it, 
ho relaxed his vigilance, and allowed his men to disperse 
over the country in search of plunder. Tippoo hastened 
to recover it, and it was surrendered only when it had be- 
come a heap of mins. Tippoo then descended to the siege 
of Mangalore, wliich fonns one of the most memorable 
events of the war. The garrison, commanded by the 
valorous Colonel Campbell of the 42nd Highlanders, con- 
sisted of 700 Europeans and about 2,000 native sepoys, 
while the investing force numbered 100,000 men with lOO 
guns. The privations sustained by tbe garrison have 
seldom been exceeded. The place was defended for nine 
months with unsurpassed fortitude, and did not foU of 
capitulate till the defenders were reduced to 850 ^sniom. 
mere skeletons. 

While Tippoo was wasting his strength and his reputa- 
tion on this siege, which cost him half his army, the 
Madras Government sent a force of 13,500 men 
across tbe Peninsula into the heart of tbe Mysore Fniinrion's 17S3 
territory, under the command of another of the 
Company’s great soldiers. Colonel Pullarton, who would in 
all probability have brought tbe war to a speedy and success- 
ful issue, if he had not been thwarted by the folly of 
the . Madras authorities. After having captured the re- 
nowned fort of Palghaut and the important city of Coim- 
batoor, he was on the point of marching on the capital, 
while the hlysore army was employed at Mangalore, when 
he received orders to suspend all operations, and to restore 
the distiacts ho had occupied. Lord Macartney, contraiy 
to the express orders of Hastings, had opened negotiations 
with Tippoo, -nt the very time when the Peshwa, in ac- 
cordance with the stipulations of the treaty of Salbye, was 
threatening hun with hostilities if he did not come to an 
accommodation with the English. The governor of 
Madras had even ofiered of his own accord a suspension 
of arms till the reply was received, and the progress of 
. Colonel Enllarton was according arrested. Lord Macartney 
iras so ignorant of the native character as not to be aware 
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iliat a proiiosfil of no^oUuUori is more likely to render it 
abortive limn succcchIVjI, 

Tippoo iroaled the proposal vnlb silent eonlomptfor tbreo 
months, and then sent onn of his most astute officers to 
Tolly of tiio cozen llio Jladras nuthorilics, and they were ac- 
Govero- tnnlly porminded to despatch tn-o comraismoiiera 
wont. to his camp at ^Iniignloro. Tippoo was lhn.s , 
enabled to roprc.sont in cvojy durbar Hint the British ' 
Government bad sent two officers of rank from Jltidras to 
BHo for peace. Di.sputcs arose between Ibo envoy of Tippoo 
and ibo commissioners which were rofon’cd to Sfadnis ; and 
the Oouncil, after reviewing their position, ordered Colonel' 
Fullarlon to rclinfinish all his conqncsls and retire, instead 
of directing him to push on lo Scringapafnm with lii.s vie- ■ 
torious nt*my, and bring the war to a Bticcessful issue. 
Hasting.^, with liis])rofound knowledge of the native charac- 
ter, reprohaled the negotiation through tlic.so comraissionere, • 
and maintained that it ought to have been committed to • ' 
Colonel Fullnrton, and dictated under the walls of the 
capital ; but ho was now powerless. The Court of Directors 
had recently renewed the condemnation of his proceedings, , 
and the morahors of his Council had consorjnontly de.sertcd 
him; the conduct of the negotiations was thoreforo left • 
to the Madras authorities, who fully maintained on this . 
occasion their traditionary characteristic of imbecility. 

Tho commissioners wero marched leisurely through fhe 
country, detained at evciy stage, and snhjcctod to constant 
Traitment 0^1 tlio fall of Mangalore they were 

oftiiccom- admitted into the Mysore camp and insulted by 
missionen. erection of gibbets in front of theif tents. 
Tho treaty, based on a mutual restitution of conquests, was 
at length signed. All that coiild ho said of it was that it . 

A'®* Treaty ot was not more disgraceful than those which the 

1784 Mangalore, goyemor and Council of Madras had bcen^ in- 
variably making for lifieon years. It was equally injurious, 
to the reputation of tho Company and inimical to tho in- 
terests of peace, and it entailed tlio necessity of anothw ^ 
condiefc to correct tho arrogance with which it inspired 
Tippoo, and to which ho gave oxpre.s.sion in the following 
announcement: — “The English commissioncr-s stood with . 
“ their heads uncovered and the ire.aty in their hands for - ^ 
“ two honri?, using every form of flattery and supplication 
“ to induce compliance. Tho vakeels pf Poona and Hydor- 

“ ahad united in the most abject entreaties, and his majos^, ■ 

“ the shadow of God, was at length softened into assent; • 
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SKCTION V. 

VJif: .sin'jirMi: comiT— cnnyr sikq—tiu: nt:(iujis — ctosn or 

»\friNos‘s Ai)MK>rsn;ATios — rnocrnpi.vGs in* ksound. 

To tin; thn'ad of cvonM in Bongal. The Supremo a.v. 

Court, cstalili.'ilit.’d in Culcntln in 'V?7-\, %vns intended to 17/4 
protect the nntivos from the opi)rc?sion of 
Ihiropeans, nml to give the EuropcaiiK the eapicmo 
hlcppijip /if their own law.c. The jttdges were court, 
commissione/i to ndminiKlcr overj* branch of Engli.'/h Inw, 
and were invented witii all the prerogatives of the Kang’s 
Bench. Parliament hud thus, in its wisdom or ignorance, 
csinblished two independent powers in this now conquest, 
without deeming it neceswtr^* to define the limits of their 
nispectivc authority, and ti collision between thorn became 
inovilable. The first stroke fell upon the stemindars. 

They had been neenstomed to use coercion in the collcc* 
lion of their rents from the lyots, who had seldom ptiid 
them without it. The Supreme Court was no sooner 
eslahlished than it- began to issue writs against them at 
tbo .suit of any p'ot who was persuaded to sue 
them under the instigation of the nttornej’s wlio 
.‘Spread themselves over the. counfiy. TJjoy were dragged 
down to the Court- in Calcutta, and sent to gaol if they 
were unwilling or unable to ftimi-ch hail. Even when the 
nrre.^t was pronounced to have been illegal, they received 
no compen.'-ation for the expense and indignity to •v>'hicli 
they had been subject. 

A feeling of dismay spread over the country, such as had 
not been felt for thirty years, smeo the invasion of the 
Mahrafta.s, The arrest and hnmili.stion of tho inm-tnuo 
zemindars destroyed their credit and authority, mattew, 
and enabled the ryots to evade tho payment of their rent 
with impunity! If the defaulters were subjected to con- 
finement, the nttonieys advised them to apply to tho court 
for a wi’it of habeas corpus, when they wore bi-onglit dowJi 
to Calcutta and discharged. The zemindars pleaded these 
proceedings as an excuse for -withholding payment of their 
dues to government, and its resources, which were then 
dependent solely on tho land rovcunc, were placed in 
extreme peril. 

Tho criminal jndicatnro of the country, -which embraced 
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t n. the poKce of thirty millions of people, had heen entrusted tc 

1775 tn prfw'inni the nabob of Moorshedabad and to his judicial and 
jndicatnie. executive officers ; but the judges of the Supreme 
Court declared that he ^ras. a phantom, a mere man of 
straTT, Tvithout any right to the exercise of any authoriw 
whatever, and in one instance they issued a process of 
contempt against his Highness. They affirmed that the 
orders of the Provincial Courts established by Government, 
were of no more value than if they had been issued by the 
king of the fairies. They denied that the East India 
Company itself had any authority in India, beyond that of 
an ordinary commercial association, and affirmed that the 
Governor-General in Council was subject to their jurisdic- 
tion, and that it would be penal for him or any public 
officer to disobey any process they might issue. The 
judges doubtless acted conscientiously, but the whole 
febric of Government was, nevertheless, shaken to its 
foundation, and the country was threaten^ with universal 
anarchy. 

1779 The aggression of the Court reached its olimny in the 
Cossijurah case. A native brought an action against the 
TheCoad- laj^j living at a distance firom Calcutta, and not 
fniaicBse. subject to the Court, and two sheriff's officers 
were sent witii a body of eighfy men armed with muskets 
and swords to execute the writ of the Court, and bring him 
up to Calcutta. They invaded his zenana .and packed up 
idols, but he escaped their vigilance. Hastings con- 
sidered that it was time to vinfficate the authori^ of 
Government, and afford protection to its subjects; and 
ordered the party to be intercepted on their Tenim, .aad 
liberated on their arrival in Calcatta. To prevent- the 
recnrrence of such viritations, he issued a proclamation to 
landholders of e ve r y degree to consider themselvK exempt 
from the jurisdiction pf the Supreme Court unless they had 
eq)ecially bound themselves to submit to it. The Gonrt 
then issued a process against the Governor-General and the 
Council, whidi they treated with the contempt it deserved. . 

Petitions were addressed to Parliament both by. the 
native and the European comnmni^j praying for redress, 

Appoint- but three years elapsed before it was granted. In 

17S0 mfiat o£ Sir the meantime Has&gs provided a more imme- 
Riinpej-. remedy by offering the post of chief judge 

in the Sudder Court, ^e Company’s court of final appeal, 
to the Chief Justice, upon a salaty of 7,000 rujKes a month. 
He accepted the office, hut declined ary remuneration. 
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the encroachments of the Crown Gonrt ceased at once. 
The appointment was severely censured in Leadenhall 
Street and in Parliament, and Sir Elijah .Lnpey was 
recalled and impeached, hut honourably acquitted. The 
arrangement proved to ho in a high degree beneficial to the 
interests of the country. Hastings had recently remodelled 
the judicial system, and though he placed over the civil 
courts the best men the service could firmish, they were 
necessarily without any judicial experience; and the Chief 
Justice, a lawyer of great eminence, was thus enabled to 
■give form and .consistency to their proceedings. With 
this object he drew up a code of regulations, clear and 
concise, and adapted to the simplicity of native habits, 
and it has formed the basis of subsequent legislation. 

The pecuniary difficulties of this period were greater 
than had been felt for seven years. There was war with 
Hyder Ali then ravaging the Carnatic, war with p,, ^ 
the Mahrattas, and war with the IVenoh and ^ 
with the Dutch. The entire expense of all military opera- 
tions fell on the treasury of Bengal — ^the only Presidency 
which paid. Heavy loans had been contracted ; the credit 
of Government was low, and Hastings was obliged to cast 
about him for some exceptional source of relief. By the 
political constitution of India, a feudatory was always liable 
to a demand for extraordinary aid to meet the exigencies 
of his superior lord. The grandfather of Cheyt Sing, the 
raja of Benares, had, in the confusion of the times, suc- 
ceeded in carving out a little principality for himself, 
which he held of the Vizier of Oude, and which Mr. Prancis 
had constrained the Vizier to transfer to the Company, 
giving the raja a sunnud, or deed, which fixed his annual 
payment at twenty-two lacs of rupees. Hastings now made 
a demand on Cheyt Sing of five lacs of rupees and a body 
of 2,000 horse to assist in protecting Behar. The Hastings’s 
requisition was strictly constitutional, and the requisition, 
raja paid it for some time, but at length endeavoured to 
evade farther payment on the plea of poverty. Hastings 
was assured that he had amassed a crore and a half, which 
was to a gi'eat extent true, and he construed his reluc- 
tance into a crime, and determined, as he said, “ to make 
“ him pay largely for his pardon, to exact a severe vengeance 
“for his delinquency, and to draw from his guilt the 
“means of relief to the Company’s distresses.” Hastings 
had occasion to visit Benares, and the raja, anxious to 
avert his displeasure, met him on the way, and ofiered 


A.n. 

1780 
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inm twenty lacs, blit ho niiscdliis domand to fifty Jacs, On 
1781 rbaohing the ' city, Hastings transmitted him a, statomont 
of hifl ofibnccs, and placed' him under arrest by sending' 
the two companies of sepoys lie had , b'rougiit with him 
to mount guard, on his palace. The populace rose- on 
them, and, as. they had brought ho animunition, massacred 
• , . them all, os \yol] ns their. o/Iicors. 

. During this dniouto the raja escaped across the river, 
but the. situation of the Qovombr-Gonoral was perilous in 
the extreme. His native force was annihilated. Ho was 
B8c(vpoof ronoivned for its turbulence, and in the 

tiio Hijn. midst of an infuriated mob ; and ho and the thirty 

■- gentlemen with him had only their own swords to trust 
to. Happily, the multitude, instead of attaoldrig Hastings 
in his dofonoolosB state, hastened across the river to join 
the raja. The whole province was soon in n state of I’ovolt, 
but Hastings never lost his self-possession ; and it was at 
this critical period that ho continued and completed the 
negotiations with Sindia which , issued in the treaiy of 
Salbyo, with ns much calmness as if ho had been residing' 
in his own garden-house in Onicuttn. Equally remarkable ■ 
was the confidence manifostoA by Sindin in the destinies of 
the Company, by affixing his seal to it under such ciroum- ; 
stances. Troops arrived rapidly from various, quarters j. 
but Hastings, not considering lus position tenable, made 
his escape by night through a window, and rowed down to 
Ohunar. 

The raja collected an army of 20,000 men, but it wm 
repeatedly defeated, and his Inst fortress, Bidgo^rh, in 
Themja which his treasure was deposited, was Burrondorod • 
BuiKincd. by hia begums. Major Popham, the commander, 
1781 took advantage of an incautious expression in one of Hast- ' 
ihgs’s letters, and divided tho whole of the prize money, 
forty lacs of rupees, at once, among tho officers and men, to -, 
the infinite annoyance of Hastings, who had been cnloulafcj . 
ing on tho receipt of it to roliovo his pocuninry ombnirnss- 
monts. This is ono of those transactions In tho carcor' of . 
Hastings for which it wonld bo difficult to offer any palHn- 
tion. Ohoyt Sing was contumacious in having hesitated te 
afford tho nedossary aid to his suzerain in a great public ' 
omorgoncy ; but the imposition of a fine of fifty lacs for do- . ^ 
murring to tbo payment of a tenth of that, sura was a vin- ’ 
diotivo prooooding, and has always booh bonsidorod a blot , 
on his administration. ^ 

. Tho loss of the raja’s treasure was a som’ce of deep 
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anxiety to Bastinc;!- 

andthcircasnry wnsomp^v. ^ 

Avero doc from llio Vw.ier, however Hiiioxiutrd to tv -- s > 
ciwoand a haM of rupecH, atid MastvnKtt tht« 

source for rcHcf, when the Vixier waited oa him at. C-hitnar, 
■auAwformefl liim that his twn funds mw exiiomurd, ana 
thntitAvns no longer possihleior him to imuntmn the |Mighsi» 
■troops cmplovca in protecting his Irrnionts, lie thm 
alluded to the treasures of Iho hegnmp, and rt tpiestcd per- 
mission of the Governor-Gewend to taho pos?-?M;u.n of tlnaii 
^ and thusdischavgo his ohligalions to IV.e Uunpany. At the 
same time it was assorted, but on the worthless testimony 
of Colonel Hannay, that the hcgtiins had nhclttd tlm re- 
hellion, as it. was officially termed, of Cheyt. Sing, and snp- 
plicd .him with troops and money. Tltistiiigs, ttnder the 
severe pressure of circumstances, persuaded himself that, 
"the begums had made war on the Company," and lie 
yielded to the earnest solicitations of the Vizier, and atitho- 
I'ised the spoliation of the princesses. Seventy-live lacs ot 
TOpees .were extr.ic(ed from their vnnlts, and Imnsmilled 
to Calcutta, hut not heforo the two tmintchs, their 
ministers, had boon subject to torture. For this act of 
atrooit}’, Hastings is no farther responsible than ns it might 
be considered the result of his own inju.Htico. To this 
treasure the begums had no legilitualc title; it was the 
property of the state and answcmhlc for its ohligutivxns, 
hat six yeai’s before, their right toithndhcenaclmowledgcd 
under the seal of the Government in Calcutta, which ought 
to have been considered sacred, Hastings was so little 
conscious of the turpitude of this transaction that ho 
ridiculed the censure which “men of virtue" might cast on 
it. But posterity has indicated the principles of public 
moralitj’, and although Hastings had no pensonnl inteiust 
in the transaction, but was led into it by a mistaken loyalty 
to the interests of tbo Company, it has been the subject of 
general censure. 


A.r. 

1762 


^ • These proceedftigs were severely condemned by the Court 1753 
of Directors, aud the members of his Council tliercnpon 
united in opposition to him, and lie justly com- 
plained that while he was hold personally luspon- 
sible for the safely of India, his degradation liad 
•heen proclaimed in evoiynativo court, and in the *'*^'*‘ 

■ Council ho had only a single vote. In a letter of the 20th 
• March to the Directors, after alluding to the patience and 
temper with which hohad submitted to theindignilios heaped 
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A.». on him during his long sorvico, ho announced his dotermina* 
]784 lion to rotiro from tho Govommont; Ho proooodod to Luck- ■ 
now, and in complinneo mtli tlio injunctions of tho Court' of 
Directors restored tho jogoors which had been scquostcrod j 
to tho begums, adjusted all accounts with tho 'Vizier, and * 
then" withdrew tho Besident. On liis rotui’n to Calcutta ; 
ho addrossod valedictory lottors to tho pi’inccs and chiefs of , . 
India, by all of whom ho was hold in tho highest esteem, 
1785 and embarked for England in February. 

From tho king and queen Hastings . mot with a gracious, 
rocoption, and ovon tho Court of Directors greeted him . 

with a courteous address. 'With one exception, , 
tho ministry liko%visq evinced a voiy friendly dis- 
HnsUngs. position towards him, and Mr. Dundas, who had- 
moved the vote of consuro upon him in the. House of. 
Commons, in terms exceptionally virulent, now pronounced ' 
him. the “ Saviour of India.” But Mr. Pitt, tho prime 
minister, was strongly biassed against him, and while ap- 
plauding his genius and his success refused to advise tho 
long to confer any mark of distinction upon him. Burke, 
who had made Indian politics his especial study for many • . 
years, had contracted a feeling akin to personal animosity . 
towards him, and aided by ttio local knowledge and tho 5 
, unmatohod rancour of Mr. Francis, who had obtained a •• 
. seat in Pai'liaraont, denounced his conduct in the House of 
178O Commons. Tho House was induced to vote his impeach- 
meat at tho bar of tho House of Jjords on twenty-two 
charges. Of these only three wore of any, serious import; 
the Itohilla war, the ' treatment of Choyt Sing, and the 
spoliation of tho begums; the rest wore tho more litter 
of Mr. Francis’s malignity. . Tho trial commenced on ,/ 
1788 tho IdtliFobraary, 1788, andprosontedthemost august spec* 
taclo which had boon witnessed in England since tho trial 
of tho bishops, a century before. The queen,- tho prin- 
, cesses, tho Prince of Wales and his royal brothoi’s, and tho 
pool’s in their orraino proceeded in state to Westminster . 
Hall to witness tho opening of tho prpdaodings. Bnt.tho 
most memorable scone in this groat drama was the galaiy 
of genius in the scats appropriated to the managers of tho 
House, Pox and Burke, and Sheridan and Grey, and . 
Windham, names of iraporishablo ronoivn in the annals of 
tho country. In the pi'osonco of this illustrious assembly j 
Wan'on Hastings, who had given law to^ the princes and > | ^ 
people throughout the continent" of India, was arraigned r -j 
os a culprit. Tho management of tho trial was loft with •< 
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tlie Whigs, ■nrho condnotcd ib^vith ability Avhich has never . 
been surpassed, and in a spirib of animosiby -which has 
seldom been cqanlled. They applied to him the epithets 
of thief, tyrant, robber, cheat, swindler, sharper, captain 
general of iniquity and spider of hell ; and then expressed 
their regret that the English language did nob afford terms 
more adequate to the enormity of his offences. The trial 
dragged on for seven years, and ended in his complete and 
honourable acquittal, but it cost him ten lacs of rupees, a.i>. 
and reduced liim to poverty. 179S 

The most severe censor of his administration, the philo- 
sophic historian Mill, admits that “ ho was beyond all 
“ question the most eminent of the chief inilers 
“whom the Company ever employed, nor is oi 
“there any one of them -who Avonld not have sue- Hastings. 

“ cumbed under the difiionlties he had to encounter.” Cenr 
snrable as some of his acts undonbtedty -u'ere, the grandeur 
of his career is by many considered as casting his offences 
into the shade, and one of the most eminent statesman of 
the day asserted that “ though he was not blameless, if 
“ there -vvas a bald place on his head, it ought to be covered 
“ with laurel.” Wliile the king and his ministers were 
losing an empire in the west, he wns building up another 
in the east. The authority of the Company was limited 
to the valley of the Ganges when he assumed the 
government. He was anxious to avoid territorial ac- 
quisitions — and, indeed, he made none — ^but it was the 
object of his ambition to extend the influence of the Com- 
pany to every court in India, and to render it the paramount 
power on the continent ; and this object he fully accom- 
- plished, in the midst of unexampled difliculties. At the 
time of his retirement the Company was recognised as the 
most substantial and important power in India, whose favonr 
was courted and whose hostility w'as dreaded equally by 
■ Tippoo, the Mzam, and the five Mahratta princes. Ho 
-British ruler, moreover, has ever secured to an equal 
extent, not meibly the homage but the waiin attachment 
* of the people under his government, by whom, after the 
lapse of .a century, the name of “ Hustin Sahib ” is still 
pronounced -with a feeling of veneration. 

In Eebrnaiy 1781, the petitions of the inhabitants 
' of Calcutta against the encroachments of the Supreme 
Court were presented to the House and seporisof 
referred to a select committee, of which Mr. 

Burke was the life and soul, and which presented 
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, twelve able reports. On the receipt of. intelligence of. 

A.n. Hyder All’s irruption into the - Carnatic, a secret cbm- 

1782 xnittee was appointed, of which Mr. Dundas was chairman. 
On the presentation of the report, he denounced the conduct 
of Hastings and the governors of Madras and Bombay, and 
moved the recall of Hastings from Bengal, and Hornby 
&om Bombay, for having acted in . a manner repu^aht to 
the honour and policy of the nation, and brought calamities . 
on India, and enormous expenses on the Company. The' 
House voted the recall of Hastings, and the Court of 
Directors responded to it; but the Court of Proprietors, 
which, at this time, comprised men of higher standing • and 
of greater eminence than the superior Court, passed a vote 
of thanks to Hastings for his eminent services. The . 
pecuniary embarrassment occasioned by the es^ensivc wars 
waged in India constrained the Company to apply to 
Parliament for the loan of a crore of rupees, which was • 
not refused, but it weakened still farther their position, 
which , had been seriously damaged by the unfavourable', 
reports of the two committees, and there was a general , 
outcry for remodelling the Government of India. 

Mr. Fox, then at the head of the coalition ministry,, 
accordingly introduced his famous India bill, which had 

1783 Fox’s India been drafted by his colleague Mir. Burke. It' 

provided that all the powers of Government 
should be transferred for four years from the Company to 
a Board consisting of seven Commissioners, to he nomi- 
nated in the first instance by Parliament, and subseqnehtly 
by the Crown, while the trade was to be managed oy nine . 
assistant Directors. The patronage of the &dia House 
was at the time estimated at two crores of rupees a.^rear,' • 
and it was maintained that the transfer of it to the minis- 
try would he fatal to. the constitution. The Court- of 
' Directors, threatened with extinction, filled the -town 
■vrith complaints of the violation of chartered rights, and. 
inflamed the public, mind by a caricatnre representing 
Mr. Fox as Carlo Ehan, mounted , on ah elephant and^ 
assailing the India Honse ; hut the bill passed the House 
of Commons by a majority, of two to one. . The king 
. had been’ persuaded that it would take the crown from 
, his head and place it on the brows of Mr. Fox, and by the, ^ . 
exercise of an unconstitutional influence, he induced the ■ 

. House of Lords to throw it out, and he lost no time-in ^ 
dismissing the mihistiy. ■ ' ' ' 

Mr. Pitt, then in his twenly-fourtli year, was placed, at 
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Uio head of the new administration, and brought in 
another India bill, which provided for the appoint- piu'a India 1 784 
mont of a Board of Commissioners by the Crown, 
with power “to obcck, superintend, and control all the 
“ acts, operations and concerns,” connected wnth the. civil 
and military government and revenues of India. A secret 
committee, consisting of the chairman, deputj' chairman, 
and the senior member of the Court of Directors was to 
act in subordination to the Commissioners, aud control all 
correspondence of any importance ; and t\venty-one of the 
Directors were thus excluded from all influence in the 
administration of India. !Mr. Pox’s bill annihilated the 
Company, but, under Mr. Pitt’s bill they retained their 
golden patronage and their social position and the trap- 
pings of dignity, but the substantial power of Covemment 
was transferred to the Crown. JThe Proprietors, who had 
recently set the House of Commons at defiance in the 
matter of Hastings’ recall, were restricted from interfering 
with any of the dcoisions of the Board of Commissioners, 
usually denominated the Board of Control, and, though 
they retained the empty privilege of debate, wore reduced 
to a state of political insignificance. It was, moreover, 
resolved that “ to pursue schemes of conquest and acqni- 
“ sition of territory was contrjiry to the wish, the honour, . 

“ and the policy of the British nation but tliis renewed 
attempt to stop the growth of the British empire in India 
only afforded another exemplification of the vanily of 
human wishes. 

Mr. Dundas was appointed President of the Board of 1788 
Control, and one of the first questions which came before 
him related to the debts of the nabob of Areot. tho Knbob 
For many years he had been living on loans ob- 
tainod at an exorbitant premium and usurious 
interest, for which ho gave assignments on the districts of 
the Carnatic. When his court was removed from Arcot 
to Madras, the town became the focus of intrigue and 
^ fraud. All classes, both in and out of the service, not ex- 
cepting the members of Council, embarked in the traffic of 
loans, which became the shortest road to fortune. Every- 
one was eager to obtain access to the pagoda-tree, as it 
was called, then in frill bloom. Hastings, on talcing over 
the revenues of the Carnatic to support the wav with 
Hyder, was anxious to deal summarily with this incubus , 
on its resources, and preposed to deduct a fourth from the 
principal, to consolidate it with the interest to a fixed date. 
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ftiitl jmy otViha nmonnl by lint <lio cmbVora 

would not Ufilon lo any jiropoiml to cut tbo Irco down. 

Mr. Pitl,’B India bill miulo provision for the iiu'cslippv- 
lion of tlioKo olfiiiuH prcjpftriitory to their liquidation, and 
the Court of directors onlorcd on the duty witli 
A.«. riVrr proi* alacrity, but Mr. Dnndns removed the case 

178 J iwiinpi. out of their linnd.s, imd determined to pay off the 
dobifl without onqnin*. The ]»rj!»ccH of India lind already 
• discovered that the most otrecLiinl modo of counteracting’ 
the Government of Lidin, both in England and abroad, 
was to subsidize niombor.s of Parliament. The nabob of 
Arcot adopted this expedient on a magnificent scale. Paul 
Bcnficld was sent lo Jjondon with largo funds, established 
an otlico in We.slininnler for the purchase of boroughs, and 
in the general election of 1783, made no fewer than eight 
mombei's of Parliament, whose votc.s •wore placed at the 
disposal of the ministry. It was to this I’arliamcntary 
iniluonco thattho nnonmlons proceeding of Mr. Pnndnswcro 
goncrally attributed, by which Panl llonfiold secured the 
undisiairbed enjoyment of n sum little short of sixty Inca 
of rupees. The lieavicst class of the loans was Oxed, with 
interest, at two crorcs and a quarter, but it cost the Com- 
pany five croros before it was paid off. 

Mr. Pox’s Indian Bill made it jicnal for any servant of 
\ the Company, civil or militarj', to engage in money transac-. 
fiiiirlcttilon tions with any native prince, but no such clause 
ofiiewioMm. ^Y(ig inserted in Mr. Pitt’s hill, and the nabob 
and liis friends embarked in. the fabrication of fresh loans 
while tlio liquidation of the old loans was in progress, and 
on tho payment of the last pagoda brought forward new . 
1800 demands, to tho incrcdiblo amount of thirty croros of 
rupees. Parliament was now resolved that they should ho 
subject to a sovoro scrutiny, and a boai'd of Commissioners 
W'ns appointed at ^Madras to iuvostignto them, and another ^ 
board in London to receive appeals. Their laboims 
extended over fifly yoare, and cost India croro of rupees, 
but tboy reduced the claims from' thirty-two croros of. 
rniioos to about tw’o and a half. Mr. Dnndns’s proceedings 
BoTcmiesot regarding the rovonuos of tho C.arnntio_ wore 
1786 UioCatnnUo. oqiiall}’’ disnsti'ouB. Tho nabob lind received a 
larger income from thoin while they were under tho . 
management of tho Company than w'bcn administered 
by. bis oivn officers, bi\t those officers and bis creditors 
lost tho opportunitj'^ of plunder, and induced him to 
become importuualo for tho ■ restoration of tbo country. 
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Contrai'y to the advice of the Court of Direotoi’s, Mi*. 
Dundas ordered the districts to bo given bach to the nabob, 
that is, to his creditors, who began again to reap a rich 
harvest, while the Madi*as Presidency, with an army seven 
isoaibs ia srreais, was ledaaad to a state bordering on 
bankruptcy. 


CHAPTER YH. 


SECTION L 

ADMINISTBatION of liORD CORNWALLIS — ^MYSORE WAR. 

On the departure of Hastings, Mr. Maephorson, the senior a.b. 
member of Council snccecdcd temperarily to the Govern- 1785 
mont. Ho had originally gone out to India ns jtr. sioc- 
purser of one of the Company’s vessels, but 
attached himself to the nabob of the Carnatic 
and returned to England as his agent, and 
through the influence of the Duke of Grafton, who highly 
appreciated his abilities, was appointed to the Madras 
civil service, from which he was subsequently promoted 
to the Bengal Council. The great merit of his brief 
administration, which lasted only twenty-two months, lay 
in his economical reforms which resulted in the laudable 
reduction of a crore and a half of annual expenditm*e. 

The Government of the Company's possessions since the 
battle of Plassy had hitherto been given to one of the 
officers on their own establishment in India, 
but it was found that whatever advantage wSfta ™' I780 

might be derived from his local knowledge and 
, experience was counterbalanced by the tranunels 
of local associations, and the difficulty of a-rArpigiTig 
a due control over those who had once bean his equals. 

The ministry determined, therefore, to select for the office 
of Govei*nox’-Genei*al a nobleman of high character, un- 
fettered by any Indian ties of friendship or relationship. Lord 
Macartney, the govei-nor of Madras, was chosen for the ap- 
pointment, but he disgusted Mr. Dundas by endeavouring 
to make terms with the ministiy, and Lord Cornwallis was 
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AJ). nominated in his stead, and' he assumed charge of the 
1786 Government in September, 1786. -And thus, by the 
' sin^lar caprice of events, the man who had sarrenderod a ■. 
■British army to Washington at Torlc Town, •n-hich entailed 
the loss of America, was appointed to govern India, while ' 
the man who had saved India under the most arduous 
circumstances was subjected to a prosecution for liigh 
crimes^ and misdemeanours. 

The Government of Lord Cornwallis commenced under 
the most auspicious circumstances. Hastings’s adminis- 
tration had been crippled by the chronic oppo-' 
otc^^ sition of the home authorities at the India House 
■waiifa’s and Downing Street. liord Cornwallis enjoyed 
pos on. conBdence of Mr. Pitt, and of the 

Board of Control, to which the Directors ■were subordinate,, 
and of which his friend Mr. Dnndas was President. • The 
office of Oommander-in- Chief was like'wise united with that 
of Governor-General, and Lord Cornwallis was thus enabled 
to control all the military arrangements and expenditure, 

' Hastings had only a single voice in the Council, •while his 
successor was invested with the power of overruling the ■ - 
votes of his colleagues whenever ho deemed it necessary. 
The Court of Directors had been in the habit of nominating 
their friends and relatives to the most lucrative appoint- 
ments in India, and the influence of this independent 
connection greatly fettered the authority of government, 
and fostered and protected abuses. Hastings had protested- 
against it, but he had not sufficient official strength to secure . 
success ; Lord Cornwallis, on the other hand, .was strong 
in the support of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dnndas, and threatened 
to resign the Government unless it was discontinued ; 

It is not, therefore,' a matter of surprise that the arrival of 
Lord Cornwallis should have quenched the spirit of faction 
and intrigue, and given a higher tone to the Goverament, ; 

The first tlirce years of his administration w’ore ocenpied . 
1786 in the reform of abuses, which wore to be traced mainly to \ 
T rfc m- tlio vicions and traditional policy \}f tlic Court of 
' ^ fluiiU'B Dircotor,s"br' pving ‘small -salnriespatid allowing ' 
reforms.'*' indefinite perquisites. Tlie salaries camo from 
their own treasury, but the perquisites from' 
the pockets of the people. Every man, as Lord Coni* 
•wallLs remarked, who rotuniod to England rich was doomed a 
rogue, and every man ■who went homo poor a fool. 

Ho found the S 3 'Htem of peculation in full vigour. The 
treasurer was lending the public funds at t'wclvo per cent. 
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The Oommniider-in-Clnef had given fcn-o of his favoarites 
the lucrative commission of raising two regiments, but 
wliilo they drew full allowances for the men, the regimqnts 
existed only on paper. The eollectors of the land revenue, 
who were also armed udth the power of . magistrates, 
monopolised the tmde of the district under fictitious names, 
and amassed fortunes. The post of political Besident at the 
court of the rajja of Benareswas considered worth four lacs - 
of rupees a 3'car, while the salary atfaiched to it did not • 
exceed a thousand inipces a month. 

Lord Cornwallis set himself to the task of reforming A.n. 
these abuses with unflinching vigoui’. He hunted out 
frauds in eveiy corner, put a period to jobbing Lord Corn- jJ?g 
agencies, and exorbitant contracts. He refused wftiUs’sstcni ' 
to allow men of power and influence at home to 
quarter their friends and kindred, and sometimes their 
victims at the gambling-table, on Indian appointments, and 
he had the courage to decline the recommendations of the 
Piince of Wales, “ who,” he wrote, ‘‘ was always pressing - 
“ some infamous and unjustifiable job upon him ; ” but it 
was not till he had convinced the Court of Directors of the 
truth which Clive and Hastings had in vain pressed on • 
them, that “ it was not good economj’- to put men into 
“ places of the greatest confidence, where they have it in 
“ their power to make "fortunes in a few mouths, without 
“ giving them adequate salaries,” that the purification of 
the public seiwice became practicable. It has continued to 
improve ever since, nohvithstanding the growth of the 
empire, and tboln^on service now presents an example 
of administrative integiaty which has seldom, if ever, been 
equalled. 

The Yizier lost no time in reno-wing the request he 1788 
had not ceased for years to make, to bo relieved from 
the expense of the Company’s troops stationed The nffaira 
in his dominions for their protection, but the 
rapid increase of Sindia’s encroachments in Hindostan, 
and the groAving power of the Sikhs, convinced Lord Com- 
* wallis that the troops could not be withdrawn without 
great risk, but he reduced the chai’go by one third. The 
Vizier was likewise' delivered from the pressure of the 
European harpies, who, under the predominance of British 
influence, had long been preying on him, one of whom. 
Colonel Hannay, had amassed a fortune of thirty lacs in 
a few years. He likeudse conferred an inestimable boon 
on, him by peremptoiily refusing to recognise the daims of 
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■'.any of Ill's privnle creditors, wlicflicr European or native, 
'and thus saved liiin from ilic fate of the nabob of Arcot. 
But bo did not fail to remonstTOie witli him, tlioagb in 
vain, on tbb' abuses of bis .ndininistration. Tlic only con- 
cern of the Vizier was to obtain the means of personal 
gratification, and hence the zemindar was allowed to 
squeeze the ryot and the ministers to squeeze the zomin- 
dar, and ho squeezed the ministers and pubbe oilleers when ' 
they wore sufficiently gorged with plunder, and squan- , 
dored the money in boundless dissipation. 

By the treaty with the Nizam, the Ghintoor Sircar was 
assigned to the Company after th o death of his brother Basalut 
TheOnntoor Jung. He died in 1782, hut the Nizam steadily 
Sircar. evadod tlio suiTondop of it, and Lord Cornwallis, ' 

A.n. when taking leaveof the Directors, was dircctedperemptonly 

1788 to demand it. In 1788, ho drew a body of troops to the 
frontier, and instructed the Ecsidont to claim the full 
execution of the ti’eaty. To his great surprise, the Nizam . 
at once acceded to his wishes, but ho also expressed his 
confidence that the Company’s Government would with ^ 
equal alacrity fulfil the obligations to which they were ; 
hound by the other articles of the treaty ; which were, to 
assist him with twolbattalions of troops, and six pieces of 
artilloiy whenever ho should require their services, and 
to reduce and transfer to him the province of the Carnatio 
Balaghaut, then usuiqicd by Hydor Naik. "With his usual 
duplicity ho despatched an envoy simultaneously to Tippoo 
to propose an aUiance.,for the extirpation of the English.' 
Tippoo readily embraced the proposal, and demanded the 
hand of one of the Hyderabad princesses, but the Tartar 
blood of the son of Checn Eillich boiled at the idea of a 
matrimonial alliance with the son of n naik, or head con- 
stable, and the negotiation was broken ofi". 

Lord Cornwallis was disconcerted by this manoeuvra 
Since the unfortunate treaty of 1768, the Company’s 
Lord Com- Government had twice acknowledged Hyder and 
Tippoo as the lawftil sovereignVs "of this pro- 
letter. vince, and to furnish the Nizam with the English 

brigade he desired would lead to dangerous compbeations ; 
on the other hand, it was important to prevent his throw- 
ing himself into the arms of Tippoo. To meet the diffi- 

1789 culty, Lord Oomwalbs addressed an official letter to him, 
engaging to transfer the province if , it should come into . 
the possession of the Comptmy with the aid of his troops, 
and likewise to.fiirnish him' with the brigade on condition 
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that it should not ho employed against any of the allies of the 
Company, a list of whom, which did not include the name A.n. 
of Tippoo, was subjoined. Tippoo was naturally irritated 1789 
to find that the dismemberment of Ins dominions was 
within the contemplation of the Governor- Geneml, and that 
ho was prepared to place a Britash force at the disposal of 
the hTizam, with liberty to employ it against him. That 
this communication was higMy injudicious will not he 
questioned ; but it is idle to attribute the war with Tippoo 
sis months after to its influence, inasmuch as he had fitted 
out an espedition against the raja of Travancore sis 
months before the date of it. 

The Httlo principabty of Travancore, at the southern es- 
tremity of the Malabtr coast, had been placed under British 
protection by the treaty of Mangalore. Tippoo, 
who had long coveted the possession of it, had been • ■ 

for some time assembling an army to invade it, and Mnams 
the raja, to strengthen his defences, had purchased 
two towns in the neighbourhood of the Dutch. Tippoo 
demanded the surrender of them on the plea that they 
belonged to his vassal, the raja of Cochin. The raja 
appealed to Lord Cornwallis, who directed the authorities 
at Madras to inform both him and Tippoo that if the Dutch 
had really held independent and unreserved possession of 
these places, the raja was to bo supported in retaining 
them. Mr. Holland, the governor of Madras, more unprin- 
cipled than any of his predecessors, not only withheld this 
communication from Tippoo, but endeavoured to extort a 
lac of pagodas for himself from the raja as the condition 
of supporting him. The army on the Coast was likewise 
kept in an inefficient state, and the pay of the troops was 
allowed to fall into airears, while, in direct violation of the 
orders of Lord Cornwallis, the public revenues were appro- 
priated to the payment of the creditors of the nabob, of 
whom he was one of the principal. Tippoo suddenly 
attacked the “ lines of Travancore,” as they were termed, 1789 
— ^the defensiv® wall the raja had erected — and was re- 
pulsed with the loss of 2,000 men, upon which he ordered 
up a battering train from Seringapatam, and reinforcements 
from every quarter. This wanton attack of an ally was an 
unequivocal declaration of war against the Company, but 
Holland proposed a pacific adju^ment of the question to 
Tippoo, and soon after deserted his post and embarked 
for England. 

' Lord Cornwallis considered it essential to our honour to 
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defend an ally, and to take np the gauntlet. -which Tippoo 
Lord Com- ^8'^ thrown down. It was not a time, for pbtter- 
Sii!^'p». Parliament, and he proceeded at ; 

once to -offer alliances, offensive and defensive, to 
4 . 1 ), the two native powers in’ the Deccan,. the Nizam and the 
1790 Peshwa, which their hatred and dread of Tippoo led them to 
• accept mth great alacrily. A tripartite treaty was conclnded 
which provided that they should simuHaheously attack 
Tippoo’s dominions, and join the British army -with 10,000- 
horse, if required, for whose services they were to he reim- 
bursed, and that the Mysore territories and forts conquered 
by their united arms should be equally divided among them.' 

General Medows, an officer of acknowledged ability, had 
airived . at Madras as governor and Commander in Chief, 
and Lord Cornwallis- entrusted the conduct of the 
M^^’s campaign to him. The deficiency ' of the corn- 
abortive missariat, owing to the profligate neglect of 
campa gn. retarded the departure of the army for 

several months, but the General was enabled to march from 
Trichinopoly on the 26th of May, at the head of a force of , 
15,000 men. Coimbatoor was captured in July, and Palghat 
1790 and Dindignl, both deemed impregnable, in September, hnt . 
the force was injudiciously separated, and Tippoo,- by a 
masterly movement, interposed between the dmsions, one 
of which suffered heavy loss both in men and guns.- "ViHien 
the war became inevitable Lord Cornwallis adopted the 
bold plan of Hastings, and despatched a large expedition to 
Madras-along the coast where wo bad no allies; and, not-- 
-withstanding the able dispositions of Tippoo to prevent its 
junction -with the Madras army, it was effected -without a 
conflict. Tippoo then proceeded southward, closely fol-' 
lowed by Guneial Medows, but these marches and counter- 
marches, which were without result, subjected the troops 
to severe fatigue, and weakened their, confidence in the. 
General. The campaign proved abortive, and Lord Corn- 
wallis determined to take the command of the army into 
•his o-wn hands. ■ 

He arrived at Madras on the 12th December and made, 
themost vigorous preparations to take the field. Meanwhile, 
Second Tippoo proceeded to the north, and ha-ting ravaged 
campaign, Camatic, marched south to P ondicherry, and 

despatched a mission to Paris, to Louis i VI.-, soliciting the 
aid of 6,000 troops, for whom he would make'suitable pro- 
tision. The unhappy king was then in the vortex of the 
Bevolution, and replied ; “ This resembles the affair of 
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“ America, of which I ih'voi* flunk without regret. My 
“ youth was faken advantage of at that time, and wo are 
“ suflbring for it now ; flic lesson is too povero to bo for- 
“ gotten.” The army wn.s nssemblod at Vellore, on the 
llth Fobrnnry, and inarched without' any o|>})O.Pition to A,n. 
llangalorc, which capitulated on tho 21st, but not before I79i 
Tipjwo had Biiccccdcd, by forced marches, in removing his 
seraglio and his trcasni'O. The Kizain’s contingent of 
10,000 hoi'se was nsscmhled at Hyderabad in the preceding 
year, but did not outer Tippoo’s dominions till it was 
certain that he had marched southward, and that there 
was no risk of encountering liim. In 1701, they hastened 
to join Lord Cornwallis’s camp ns soon ns they heard 
that Bangalore had capitulated; but there was neilber 
discipline nor valour in their ranks, and the flaunting 
ca\'ah'e.rs were unable to protect their own foraging parlies, 
and soon ceased to move .beyond tho English jiickets. 
Lord Cornwallis was now in full march on Soringapalam, 
and 'rip}K)o detonninod to iry the result of a battle. It 
w.SR fought at Arikem, and he sustained a total uMiieof 
defeat. Prom the .summit of the liill, ivhero the Ariktra. 
last shot M-ns fired, the castera face of the capital greeted 
the eyes of the victors ; but here, to their deep chagrin, 
the camjiaign teianinatwl. For several weeks the army 
had been .suflering the extremity of want. Tho stores, 
scanty wlion the arm}' began its march, wore rapidly ex- 
hausted ; Tippoo’s light hoi-so iniorcepied nil suppl{c.s, and 
ci'oatcd a desert round the camp. On tho 20th Jlay the 
.artillery ollicom repoi'ted that tho bullocks were reduced 
to such u stale that they could no longer drog the hoavj' 
guns, and Lord Cornwallis was convinced that the safety 
of the army depended on an immediate retreat. General 
Aborcroinhy, wlm had been sent with a force from Bombay 
to cooperate with Lord Cornwallis fronz tho western coast, 
had arrived within forty mile-s of the capital, but was 
directed on the 21st Alny to destroy a portion of his siege 
guns and burj^tlio rest and retire to the coast. Tlio next 
* day Lord Cornwallis destroyed his own bjittoring train and 
began his melanclioly return to SIndi*as. 

By tho coalition treaty, signedontliolst Juno, Iborogonoy 
at Poona engaged to furnish 10,000 troops to operate against 

Tippoo, but the minister, Nana Fnrnavcso, still Tho Mnb- 

allowed his envoys to remain nt the court, in the 
hope — which he did not conceal — that, at the elp^''..-- 
hour, Tippoo might bo induced to purohasp his noutiii' 
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a concession of torrilorj'. "Wlien Ibis expectation vanished 
and tho Mabratia force took the Bold, it became endent 
that the primary object of Ibo Nana was to use the British 
artillery in I'ccovering the fortresses ■which Tippoo had 
wrested from tho Mabrnttas, and six months ivero occujncd 
in the siege of Dharwar. Hence, in the first campaign 
of 1790, tile Peshwa’s force rendered no assistance ■what« 
over. In tho campaign of 1791 it joined the army of 
Lord Cornwallis only on the first day of the retreat. If 
ho had received any infanialion of its approach, the result 
of tho campaign might Live been dillercnt; but his intelli- 
gence department was deplorable, while Tippoo’s admirable 
establishment of scouts intercepted all communication. The 
bazaar of the hfaln-atta ai-my, rich vrith the spoils of India, 
presonted a singular contrast to tho poverty of the English 
camp, and tho provisions they bronght, though sold at an 
exorbitant price, proved a seasonable relief to the famishing 
English soldiers. The Mahratta sirdars, who had been 
enriching themselves by pillage from the day the}’ took 
tho field, set np a plea of poverty, and demanded an 
advance of fourteen lacs of mpeos, which Lord Cornwallis 
■was constrained to make to prevent the transfer of . their 
alliance to Tippoo. It was on this occasion that ho followed 
the example of Hastings, and took the fhnds pro^vided for 
the Company’s investment out of the holds of their ships. . • 
On his return to Madras Lord Cornwallis employed the 
■n. army in the conquest of tho Baramahal and the capture of 
1781 PreparnUons fortresses ■with which the conntiy was 
for the third studded. Nothing filled the native princes with 
campaign, (,f ^|jg military power of tho Company, 

as the ease and rapidity with which such forts as Kist- 
naghery, Nnndidroog, Savandroog, and others that were 
deemed impregnable, were captui'ed, while they considered , 
themselves fortunate if forte of inferior strength were 
1792 taken after a siege of six months. Early in January Lord 
Cornwallis took tho field •with a convoy smpassine in 
magnitude anything which had been seen before, and ■vmch 
led Tippoo to exclaim: “It is not wbat I see of. the.. 
“ resources of tho English that I di*ead, as wbat I do not 
“ see.” The army consisted of 22,000 men and eigbty-six , 
field pieces and siege guns. It was augmented, but by no ^ 
means strengthened, by about 8,000 of the Nizam’s troops, 
more showy than serviceable, and a small contingent of 
Mahrattahorse. On the othPebrnary the whole force reached 
a position which commanded a view. of Seringapatam, . 
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A.n. confederates, annexing only one tliir^, of tlio annual value 
171)2 of forty lacs of rni)eo.«, to the Company’s territories. 

This was tlio first nc<]nisition of territory aflcr it ■ had 
been resolved to jirovent it by Act of PurJiament. Mr. 

Pitt, wlien introducing his Bill in 1784, stated 
first and principal object was, to prevent 
^thoem- the governor of Bengal from being ambitious, 
and bent on conquest ; but, thongli the dread of 
territorial c.xpansion was the bugbear of the da^*, and 
continued to haunt the India House and Downing Street 
till wo had ahsoi'bed all India, tlio tendency of our policy 
' for twontj’ years had lain in an opposite direction. Clive 
had given back Ibc kingdom of Oude in 17G5, wben it was 
forfeited by tlio issue of tbo war, and he denounced 
any attcm])t to extend our dominions beyond the Ourum- 
nussa. Hastings was at one time prepared to relin- 
quish the Hortliorn Sircars ; Lord Cornwallis, soon after he 
nsEumed the Government expressed Ins wish to vritbdraw 
from the Malabar const, and reduce Bombay to the posi- 
tion of a factory ; and Lord Shelbnrn, when prime 
minister in 1782, proposed to abandon Madras, and give 
up everything but Bengal and Bombay, 'if tbo size of the 
Indian empire had depended on the wishes or the policy’ 
of the public authorities of the day, it -would hfave been 
comprised -within very narrow limits. 

, The increase of the Company’s dominions in India, which 
was reprobated by the Court of Directors, by Parliament . 
Canseottiic ^^d by the ministiy, arose from the progress of. 
grow-Ui. circumstances over which none of those authori- 
ties had any control. From time immemorial, aggi-ession 
had been tlio -idtal principle of, all native states. Twenty- 
five centuries before, the father of Hindoo legislation bad 
placed conquest among tbo foremost of royal -virtues. 

“ What tbo king has not got,” said Mnnoo, “ let biiii 
“ strive to gain by military strength and it was a precept 

never disregarded. The Mabomedans adopted tbi.s stand- - 
ing rule, not • only in reference' to infidel princes, but to 
those of their own creed. Every ne-w dynasty proceeded 
to. attack and appropriate the dominions of its neighbonra. 
Daring the eighteenth century, the political cauldron in , 
India had been seething -with more than ordinary -violence.. 
The four chief powers of the period, Tippoo, the Hizam, .. 
the Peshwa and Sindia, who, bad been established within . 
the previous sixty years, were maintained in vigour by- . 
the impulse of aggressiveness. Scarcely a year bad passed 
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Avithout an invasion of the rights of some prince in Brndo- ^.n. 
stan or .the Deccan. - It was in this state of things that the 1792 
Company appeared on the scene, and took up ai’ms for the 
defence of their factories, and by the superior discipline and 
valour of their troops became a first-rate militaiy power, and 
consequently an ol:»iect of jealousy and dread to the belli- 
gerent princes of India. It was the restlessness and en- 
croachment of the native princes, and not the ambition of 
English rulers, that gave rise to nearly all the wars in 
which they, were engaged. The slightest symptom of 
weakness, and too fi’equently the appearance of moderation, 
became the sigual for hostility; and when the aggression 
was sulidned it appeared the mctate of prudence to prevent 
the repetition of it by. reducing the resources of the ag- 
gressor, and depriving him of some portion of his territory. 

And thus has the British empire in India been gradually 
extended by a mysteripuis ,and inexprable._necessit 3 ;i which 
has overpowered not oiily the opposition of the India 
House and the ministry, and the denunciations of English 
patriots, but the omnipotence of Parliament. The House 
of Commons ratified all the proceedings of Lord Corn- 
wallis, not excepting even the acquisition of territory, 
and the king conferred on him the dignity of a marquis. 

The precedent has been scrarprrlously followed ever since, 
and every Governor-General who has enlarged the British 
domirdons in India has received the thanks of Parh’ament 
and been decorated with honours by the Crown. 


SECTION n. 

liOED COBKWALUS’S ADJIIKISTRATIOK — SETrTTr AyU JUDICIii 
BEfOKJIS — PBOGBZSS OP 
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but the money-lenders. The CSourt of Directors felt fht 
necessitv of adopting some decisive policy to arrest the pro. 
^ess of rain, and accordingly framed tbeir memorable lettei 
A.D. of the 12th April , the salient points of -which '-n-ere, that the 
1*86 settlement should be made with -the old zemindars, and nbi 
•with farmers or -with temporary renters, — on the ground of 
fiscal espedientgr, and not as a matter of right, — and for a 
period of ten years, and eventually, if it -was found to -work 
•well, in perpetuity. Lord Com-waUis employed three years 
in endeavouring to acquire information on the subject to 
serve as the basis of a settlement. The fee simple of the 
land had always been considered as belonging to the 
sovereign, but the Court of Directors, acting on a generous 
and enHghtened policy, determined to confer it on the 
zemindars, and thus ^vethem a permanent interest in the 
soil. The land thus became real property, and a large and 
opulent class of landholders -was therel^ created. The 
relationship between the zemindar and the ryot was an 
important question, and involved in great perplerify, which 
has not yet been removed. The zemindar had always 
squeezed out of the ryot every farthing that could be 
realised, leaving him little beyond a rag and a hovel 
ilr. Shore, who superintended the settlement, the ablest 
revenue officer in India, was of opinion that some decisive 
provision should be made to ensure an equitable adjnst- 
* ment of the demands of the zemindar, but, unfortunately, 
the regulations passed to protect the ryot from extortion 
were indefinite and inadequate. He was, indeed, permitted 
to resort to law, but to expect that a poor cultivator could 
appeal to the courts against a rich and powerful landlord 
was an absurdly. Tins defect was unquestionably a biot- 
in the settlement, which, in other respects, -was benevolent, 
if not beneficent. 

After the settlement had been completed, the important 
question arose whether it should be decennial or permanent. 
792 ^ Lord Com-wallis maintained that a fixed and nn- 

nsstK^c- alterable settlement was the only panacea for the ^ 
evils which afflicted the connf^, and the only 
protection from the still greater min which threatened it, 
and that the grant of this boon would give the zemindars 
an irresistible inducement to promote the cultivation of tbe 
laud and the welfare of the ryots. On the other hand, 
ifr. Shore, who was far better acquainted -u-ith the .mbjecf 
than the Governor-General, opposed ■with cqu.al tenacity the 
propo.ffal to make the .eettleraent irrevocable. He argued 
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(hnl ilic Government Imtl onh‘ the ronghest. esUmntc of 
the cajmhjHtivs of tho land imti of the collections, that the 
land Tcvenne. formed (ho hono and mnsclo of tlio pnblic 
rosoni'ccs, and that it was ^irepostcrons to fix the revenue 
for ever without any definition of tho boundaries of estates, 

' and when a third of Bengal was a jungle. As to tho 
public ajiirit- of tho zoinindars which a. permanent setllo- 
ment was cxjiectod to fo.ster, he justly remarked that tho 
whole zomindarj* system was a mere conflict of extortion 
on the one ])art and resistance on the other, and that it 
w-.i-s vain to hope for any improvement-. Tho (inestion ivus 
referred to Leadenhnll Street, and some of Iho Diroolora, 
influenced partly hy (heir own local cxporicnco in India 
and partlj’ by Mr. Shoro’.s opinion, proposed to make it 
decennial. It ivas (hen placed before tho Board of Control, 
and Mr. Pitt, wlio had studied Indian suhjcctvS ns no prime 
minister has ever studied them since, closol}* investigated 
it for a week in conjunction with lifr. Dnndas and Afr, 
Clmrlc.s Grants and came to tho determination to make the 
settlement pormnnont, and it was promnlgntod at Calcutta *.d. 
on tho 22nd Afarch, 1 793. It wastho holdestnnd most impor- 
tant administrative measure the Companyhnd ever ventured 
upon. Under its operation cultivation hn.H been extended, 
and tho opulence of the provinces has been augmented; fbo 
zemindar.", and Iboso who have acquired interests in tho 
land under them, have grown wealthy, and the comfort * 
of the cultivators has, perhaps, been promoted. But it is 
now univcr.e.'illy felt that llio permanent clmractor given to 
it was an egregious blunder, and tlint a term of fifty years, 
if not of a shorter period, would have equally promoted the 
object in view. N^o margin was allowed to meet the in- 
ovilablo increase of e.\'penditnre wliicb would bo required 
for the defence of the conntiy, or for the improvement of 
it by the institutions of ciinlisation. Tlio Government has, 
however, continued for a period of eighty years to maintain 
the settlement to the veiy letter with scrtipulous fidelity 
under every cmc’rgcncy, and has thus exhibited an example 

* of good faith heretofore unknown in India. 

The administration of Lord Cornwallis was likewise 
distingnished by a radical change in the fiscal and judicial 
branches. Tlio control of the revenue was con- ^,,^,1 

• centrated in a board in Calcutta. A civil court criminal 
r was established in each district and in the prin- 

cipal cities, presided over by n covenanted servant of tho . ^ 
Company. Four courts of appeal were erected at " ' 

a 2 
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Dacca, jtfoorsliedaljad, and Patna, from "wliose decisions an 
1793 appeal lay to tlie sadder or cliief conrfc at the Presidency, 
composed of the Governor-General and the memhers of 
Council. The judges of the four courts of appeal tvere to 
proceed on circuit twice a year to administer criminal 
justice and to hold jail deliveries. The district judgs ' 
were likewise invested with magisterial powers, and', 
authorised to pass sentence in trivial matters, and to , 
commit delinquents for trial before the judges of circuit. 
Within circles of about twenty miles a native officer, called a 
daroga, was appointed to arrest offenders on written charges, 
and to take security, not only for his appearance, but also 
for that of the witnesses, before the magistrate. Por more , 
The code. years the simple rules for the adminis- ’ 

- tration of justice dra'wh np by Sir Elijah Impey . 
had been the manual of the courts. Lord Comw^s 
determined that all the regulations affecting .the rights, , 
the property, and the persons of the subjects of Govern- 
ment should be embodied in a code, and translated into 
Bengalee and Persian. Mr. George Barlow, a civilian of ' 
mark, bnt without any legal education, was entrusted ■with 
the charge of dra-wing np the new code, and he expanded 
the ordinances of Sir Elijah into a bnlty folio of regula- 
tions, but ■without improving them. This volume of laws, 
however valuable as a- monument of Briririi philanthropy, 
was little suited to the habits or wants of a people accus- 
tomed to prompt and simple justice. The course of pro- , 
cedure was loaded with formalities, and, combined with the 
multiplication of technical rules, tended to defeat the olject 
in view. Every suit became a game of chess ; “justice,” 
as the natives observed, “ was made sour by delay,” and 
equity was smothered by legal processes. To crown the 
grievance, the business of the courts was transacted in a 
language — ^the Persian — equally foreign to the judges, the 
suitors, and the ■witnesses. 

The "wisdom and judgment manifested in Lord Corn- 
wallis’s various institutions have always '^been fteely ac- 
1793 knowledged, but they, were deformed by one great and 
Eicicsfonof radical blemish. From the days of AklOT all 
naiiTi^ ci'vil and military offices, even those of .the highest ■. . 
grade, had, "with occasional exceptions, been open to all 
the natives of tlie country: and, in the early days of ‘ 
Hastings, some of tlie most important offices in the state 
had been enjoyed by natives of merit or induence. Lord 
Comrrallis pronounced the natives unworthy of trust, and 
considered . that the administration in every department 
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ouglit to bo contlnofcd by lljo Company's covenanted ser- 
vants, poinci (broo Itmidrcd itt number, loUieentn-o cxclarfon 
ofnatjveajteiiey, witli tbe exception of Ibodaroga on twenty-' 
five rtipees a inontlt, and a ntoonsid’ to try ])ctty civil suits, 
to be paid by a eonnni.*;Rion on Ibcm; in other word-s, bj’tbc 
onconragement of litigation. Every jirospcct of liononrnblo 
ambition was thu.s closed at onco against the nativo.s of the 
connlry, and tbo fatal clTccts of ibis ost nici.sm were sjiccdily 
visible in the inclliciency of tltc wliolo sy.stcm of govern- 
ment. 

The only other event, of any note in the year 3 793 was 
the capture of Pondicherry on the doclnnition of war 
Iwtwcen Fninco tuul 3'bigland at the outhivak of A.n 

the Uevolution. Lord Connv.alli.s cmlmrkcd for ronVi. 

England in October, after a moniorablo reign of 
seven j'cars, during wbicli period lie bad contributed to 
tbo purity nud vigour of tbo power created by ilio daring 
of Olivo, and con.solidatcd by the genhi.s of liasling.s. The 
dignity of his chatr.ctcr, nud his Hrmne.-!S and integrity, com- 
bined with lii.s calmness titid moderation, conciliated and 
swayed tbo native princc-S, xind commanded tbo cbcorful 
obedience of flic Etiropeati servants. 

Tlio trc.ity of Salbye, which Sindia bad concluded with 
Hn.slings in 1782 on tbo part of tbo IVsltwn, gave him an 
elevated position in the Mabratia commonwcalui. iTt>;ata 5 0 f 
lie was no longer the mere feudatory of Poona, sia'U"- 
but an imlcpcudeiit chief, and an ally of the Brili.sb Go- 
vernnicnt, ami he determined to push his scltcmos of 
ambition in Ilindosian, for wliicb circumstances were 
peculiarly favcmrnblc. The imbecile emperor was a mere 
puppet in tbo bands of bis minister, Afni.siab Klian, who 
innted Sindia, in his master’s name, to assist in demolish- 
ing the power of lii.s rivtil, JIabomed Beg, and bo accord- 
ingly advanced n-itli a largo array to Agni, whore he had 
an interview with the emperor. Soon after Afnisiab was 
assassinated, and Sindia became master of the situation, 
and was ajipoiiiltd the executive minister of the empire, 

* with tlio command of the imperial troops. Tho districts 
of Agra and Delhi were assigned for their support, and ho 
was thus put in possession of the Doah, the province 
lying between tho Jumna and tbo Ganges, and its great 

* resources. Intoxicated with this success, ho preferred a 
demand for tho clioid of Bengal, which wn.s indignantly 
rejected by Sir. Maephorson, the oflicinting Governor- J786 
General. Ho tliou proceeded to demand the arrcai’s of 
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tribute, wliiob he stated at sixty lacs of rupees, from the 
. Hajpoots at the gates of Jeypore. The greater portion of 
the amount was paid, but, on his demanding the balance, 
the Bajpoots made common cause to resist him. In the 
battle which ensued, he was deserted by Mahomed Beg, 
and by the whole of the imperial troops, who took over , 

A-B. eighty pieces of cannon to the enemy. He was discomfited, 

1787 and fled from the fleld, and in Ms extremity entreated 
Nana Bumavese, the head of the regency at Poona; to aid 
him in supporting the ^lahratta authority in Hindostan. 
The Nana was jealous of his growing power, but despatched 
troops under Holkar, although rather with the oqect of 
watching his movements than of supporting them. 

battle, but his place 
was supplied by his nephew, Ishmael Beg, who 
laid siege to Agra, on the part of the Bajpoots, and was. ' 
joined by Gholam Elhadir, a Bohilcnnd jageerdar, and his 
free lances. Sindia advanced to raise the siege, but was again 
completely defeated in a battle fought on tiie 24th April. 
Gliolam Nhadir was recalled to defend his own jageer from, 
the encroachments of the Sikhs, now rising into power, and 
Sindia took advantage of his absence to atteck Ishmael Beg, , , 

1788. who was defeated, and escaped firom the field by the swi^ 
ness of his horse. He joined Gholam, and the united 
chiefs advanced to Delhi, of which Gholam obtained pos- 
session, and his licentious soldiery were let loose on the ■ 
imperial city, which was subjected for two months to such 
scenes of violence, rapine and barbarity, as were said to be 
“ almost without . example in the annals . of the world.” 
The ladies of the seraglio were exposed and dishonoured,- 

1788 and some of them starved to death, and the unhappy 
monarch, plundered and dethroned, was deprived of sight 
by this monster of cruelty. Ishmael Beg turned with 
horror from these atrocities, and accepted service with. 
Sindia; who proceeded to Delhi, reseated the ^peror with 
great pomp on his throne, and made every efibrt to alle- 
viate his sorrows. Gholam Khadir fled 'on his. approach, 
but was captured, and deliberately hacked to pieces. The 
turbnlent Ishmael . Beg did not long remain faithful to 
Sindia, but again joined the Bajpoots, whom Sindia de- 

1790 feated at Patnn in 1790, and the next year at Mairta. ^ 
The success of both these engagements was due chiefly to 

1791 the disciplined battalions of the Count de Boigne, a native 
of Savoy, an officer of distingmshed ability and great 
military experience, who had come out to India in search of 
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employmoiit, and . entered tlie semce of Sindia, and in- 
duced liim to create a sepoy corps on the model of tlie 
Company’s army. De Boigne raised and organised a large 
force, disciplined by European officers, the majoriiy of 
w^hom were natives of Erance. It -was eventually aug- 
mented to 18,000 regular infantiy, 6,000 irregulars, 2,000 
irregular horse and 600 Persian cavalry, ■with 200 pieces 
of artillery. This formidable force rendered Sindia the 
paramount native power in EEindostan, and the most im- 
portant member of the Mahratta body. 

Sindia offered to join tbe alliance against Tippoo, 
promoted by Lord Oom-wallis, on condition that the Com- 
pany’s Government should guarantee all the pos- nt 
sessions he had acquired in Hindostan, and Poo"®- 
furnish him ■with two battalions of troops, similar to those 
granted to the Nizam. These proposals were considered 
inadmissible, and he declined to become a party to the 
treaty of Poona. That he might, however, be in a position 
to take advantage of ciroumst^ces in the war in which the 
princes of the Deccan were about to be engaged "with Tippoo, 
he proceeded with an army to the Mahratta capital, greatly 
to the a-onoyance of Nana Pumavese, who dreaded his 
ambitious designs. Ho had obtained from the impotent 
emperor the title of Vakeel-i-Mootluk, or regent of the 
Mogul empire, for the Peshwa, and for himself the office of 
hereditary deputy, and he gave out as the pretext for the 
journey that he was proceeding to the Mahratta capital 
■ to invest the Peshwa with this dignity. The Nana and 
the ministers could not ■riew -witliout disgust the acceptance 
of honours by the head of the Mahratta power from the 
puppet of an emperor, but their opposition was unavailing. 
Sindia had gained a complete ascendency over the young 
Peshwa by his cheerful and genial demeanour, which 
formed a strong contrast to the stem and morose bearing 
of the prime minister, Nana Pumavese. Sindia had, more- 
over, brought a variety of rarities for him from Hindostan, 
and studied to make arrangements for his amusement. The 
ceremony was imposing beyond anything which had been 
seen at Poona. A grand suite of tents was pitched 
in the vicinity of tlie city, a throne was placed of the 
to represent th.at of the Great Mogul, on which 
the patent and the insignia were deposited. The Peshwa, 
sumounded by his whole court and the representatives of 
foreign powers, approached the throne and made his 
■ obeisance, and then retiring to another tent was invested 
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with tliD^ gorgeous robes of the ofIice,.an(i retume'd to 
Poona with such pomp and grandeur as the inhabitants 
had never before witnessed. Sindia and Nana Fumavese, 
though plotting each others’ destruction, maintained an 
outward appearance of civility, but their armies could not, 
be restrained from hostility in Hindostan. The forces of 
Holkar and Sindia were jointly engaged in levying tribute 
from the Rajpoots, but they quarrelled about the division 
of the spoil. Sindia’s commander, De Boigne, with 20,000 
house and 9,000 infantry, attacked Holkar’s army, con- 
sisting of 80,000 men, including four battalions disci- 
plined by his French general. Holkar was completely 
jLV. defeated, and the four re^ments were air but annihilated, 
1792 only one European ofBcer escaping the carnage. Thisvictoiy 
rendered Sindia the first power among the Jilahrattas,' 
and deepened the apprehensions of his rival Nana Fmna- 
l "04 Dctta of ■'^cse, but he was relieved from all anxiety ly the 

' * Jinhanicc Unexpected death of Sindia, on the 12th Fehrnaiy. 
Stadia. Yor thirty-five years he may be said to have 
passed his h'fc in his camp, devoting his time and energies 
to the improvement of his army and the increase of his pot 
sessions. From his father he received a small principality, 
and bo bequeathed to bis son a kingdom, extending from ' 
the Sutlege to Allahabad, and including two-thirds of 
ilalwa, and some of the fairest provinces in the Deccan, 
and the most efficient military force in India. 

The period for which their exclusive privileges' had been 
granted to the Company expired in 1793, and the Court of 
' 1793 Tho new Directors applied to Parliament for the renewal 
Charter. of them. But new commercial and manufacturing 
intere.sts had been springing up in England with- great 
vigour, and petitions poured into the House from Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Bristol, Manchester, and other seats of industry 
and enterprise, protesting again.st the exclusion of the 
country from any share in the trade of India. The India 
House met these representations by the bold assertion that- 
it was essential to the national interests tlmt the Company 
should be the sole agents for conducting the, commerce 
and the government of India. The ministry found the 
existing state of things exceedingly comfortable, inasmuch . 
as Indian afiairs were, on all essential questions, under 
their control. Lord Cornwallis had placed the finances of- 
India in a flourishing condition, and Mr. - DundM, the 
Tnritn minister, asked -the House with an air of triumph, 
whether they were prepared to interrupt this tide of 
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prosperity and the growing commerce of India for a more 
theory. His arguments were received with blind con- 
fidence in a House in ^yh^ch free trade was considm’cd tlio 
inevitable road to ruin; and the monopoly of the Company 
was renewed for twenty yeare, although, to meet tho 
clamours of the merchants, the Company were directed to 
allot 3,000 tons a year for their private trade. An efiort 
■was made by Hr. Wilberforce to obtain permission for 
missionaries and schoolmasters to proceed to India and 
give instruction, religions and secular, to the natives wlio 
might desire it, but it was resisted by tho ministry, tljo Court, 
of Director.®, and the old Indians. The charter of II'OS v.'as a 
faith fnl mirror of tire ■views of an age in which it was con- 
sidered that the introdnetion of free trade and Huropean 
settlers, of schoolmasters and missionaries, wonld Ijc fatal 
to the British power in India. 


SECTION HL 

sm joh;.' shohe's AsrcsirrEAnoi;. 

Losn Covs^ltZiS was sscceeced ry Sir John Sijore, one of 
the ablest of the Company's serran;.?, and the tivihor of 
tbe permanent settlement- Hi a letter io Hr. , , 
Dundss on the snb'ect of app^mtirg hi? nrcces'-or, slwij'* 
Lord CcroTvaliis had said that “"nob-jdr but a 
" person -who had never h-i^n in the service, and who was 
*•' ess-intmlly •crcennected wfth its members, who v/as of a 
rank far snrp-assing his assoesates in the govemmenl, 
“ and who ha-d t'ne fail support of the ministry at home, 
“ ■was ermr^etent for ■rhe onise of Goverrior-General.'' 77;?? 
leher, h-rwever. did net reach ’Ev^lsrA till after the 
se'errion cf Sir John Shore had Ix'cn m.ede, at the instsa'r? 

3!r. ?:vn who vras farourariJy jmpres?ed y,'i'th tl/e 
dnsty, the ccn.y.-rr, and the zhilhr erbihit/rl byhhr^ 
.refsrinoe to '.he revenne settlement. IJe e.otered 
dnries -m the 2;Th Oriober, 175.7, 
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1700 the draft of a “ treaty of mutual guarantee,” wliicb 
would have established a balauce of power in the Deccan, 
and gnarded the rights of the princc.s from nmtual liggrcs* 
sion. The Nizam, as being the weakest, agreed to it with 
alacrity ; but the irnhralta.s had a long account against 
him winch it was 'not their policy to close, and which .they 
intended to settle by the sword, and they therefore, declined 
Rc'crttii br ongagonicnt which wonld interfere with the 
til* Mob- . designs they formed against him. After twelve 
ratta*. months of fmitlcss disenssion. Lord Cornwnlli'! 
was obliged to abandon all hope of securing the concurrence 
of the Poona regency. Sindia had been t he most stmuious 
opponent- of tbo giiarantoc treaty, and his dejith seemed to 
present a favonrablo opportunity for renewing the nogotia-. 
tion, and making a vigorous effort to preserve the tmn- 
quiliity of the Deccan, then menaced by tbo Ifnhraftas. 
They fulU' anticipated some decisive interference on the 
part of the Company’s Govomincnf, such ns they knew 
Lord Cornwallis v.'onld have midcrtaken. Bnt the}* soon 
perceived that the sceptre was now in feeble hands, ami 
they ha.stoncd their prep.m-alions when they found that Sir 
John Shore had resolved to limit his intervention to “good 
“ offices.” The Nizam, who advanced counter claims of 
oven greater amount than those of the jrahra(ta.s, imme- 
diately claimed the fullilmciit of the treaty of 17£t0; hat 
Sir John lacked the spirit of his predccc.«sor. Tfo had a 
morbid dread of offiaiding the ^^ahmfta powers, null he 
paid a servile homage to the Act of Parliament which dii* 
countenanced native alliance.'^, tliongh Lonl Comwalii-** 
had driven his coach through it, and he roHolvcd to remain 
lionler in the impending struggle. It is, however, due to 
hi.s memory to state ftiat decision was evidently m- 
fliioncnd, to a considondde extent, by the ineotu potency of tli- 
Commanders-in-Chief at all the Prc.'jideneii-.'i, with none of 
whom ronltl he r'cnlnro to undertake hostilitie.t. 
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110,000. Tlio Nizam bad engaged a Froncb officer of the 
name of Raymond to discipline two battalions, wbicli 
were increased to twcnty-tlu’ce wbon tbo struggle with 
tbo llabratlas appeared inevitable. In tbo ranks of 
Sindia were likewise 10,000 men commanded by Perron, 
and 2,000 with Holkar, under Dndrenec; and tbo most 
efficient soldiers on eacb side -were under tbo command of 
natives of Prance. 

Tbe two ai'mies met on tbo 12tb March, a little in advance 
of tbo village of Kurdla, wbicb bas given its name to tins 
decisive bat Ho. Tbe advanced guard of tbo Nizam uniHoot a.d. 
put to flight one largo division of tbe Mabratta Knrdin. 
infanti'y, but tbo whole of tbo Nizam’s cavalry broke and 
fled when it was assailed by tbo Preneb force. Raymond’s 
infantry bad, however, obtained considerable advantage over 
Perron’s, and there was some prospect of bis ultimate 
success, when ho was peremptorily ordered b}' bis master 
to withdraw from tbo field. Tbo Nizam bad taken his 
zenana with him, and bis favourite sultana, terrified by tbe 
roar of tbe cannon, insisted upon bis retiring beyond its 
reach. Tbe dotard yielded to her importunities, and tbe 
whole army retreated in viild confusion, although scarcely 
two hundred men bad fallen in both armies. Tbo Nizam 
took refuge in Kurdla, and within two days was obfiged 
to sign a bumiliating treaty, making cessions of territory 
of tbe value of thirty-five lacs a year, paying tbe sum of 
three crores of rupees, and delivering up bis minister, tbe 
only able man at bis court, to tbo Pesbwa. Tbe two 
battalions of Company’s troops in bis service were not 
permitted by Sir John Shore to assist him during tbe 
battle ; and on bis return to Hyderabad be dismissed them 
in disgust, and ordered Raymond to use every exertion to 
augment and discipline bis sepoys, and assigned districts for 
their support. The power and influence in tbe Nizam’s 
councils wbicb Lord Cornwallis bad secured for tbe 
Company, were thus transferred to the Preneb. 

The battle of* Kurdla completely prostrated tbe Nizam, 
and tbe Mabrattas would doubtless have returned to com- 
plete bis humiliation, but for the unexpected ncathofthe 
death of tbo Pesbwa, and tbe confusion which it Pcsiiwn. 
occasioned. Nana Pmmavese had, with occasional inter- 
missions, enjoyed tbe chief control in Mabratta afiairs during 
bis minority; but though tbe Pesbwa was now of age, 
he was still kept in a state of galling tutelage, wbicb at 
length became insupportable, and on tbe 25tb October be 1795 
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threw himself from a terrace in his palace, and expired 
two days after, hequeatliing the crown to his cousin Bajee • 
Bao, the son of the once famous Baghoba, who was then 
. . held in durance by STana Furnavese. Then ensued a scerio 
of intingue and anarchy, which lasted more than three years,- 
and which has scarcely a parallel in the native history of . 
India. After a variety of convulsions, the fortunes of the 
, Nana were reduced to the lowest ebb, but retrieved by his 
extraordinary genins. “The vigour of his judgment,” 

. observes the historian of the Mahrattas, “ the fertility of 
; '■ “ his resources, the extent of his influence, and the com* 
bination' of .instruments he called into action, surprised 
“ all India, and from his. European contemporaries pro- 
“ cured him the title of the Mabratta Machiavelli.” He 
proposed to restore to the Nizam the territory which had 
been wrested from liim, and to remit the balance remaining ' 
due, and having thus gained his 'assistance,' as well as that' 
A.n. of . Sindia and Holkar, marched in trinmph to Poona, . 

1796 where he seated Bajee Eao on the throne, and regained 
his own power as prime minister. But Bajee Bao, the 
most perfidious of native princes, incited Sindia to destroy 
him, and he was treachmronsly seized at a . banquet and 

1797 sent prisoner to Ahmednugur. The Peshwa then made 
arrangements for the assassination of Sindia, but his 
courage failed him at the last moment^ and he exhibited 
for the first time tliat indecision of character which marked 
all liis future career. 

Ur. Dundas had announced Hs opinion that India could 
only be retained by a lar^ European army, that the pro- 
MnHny of portion of European to native troops should be as 
Enropcan one to three, and that the whole force should be 
officers. placed under tlie Oro^vn, and “ act in concert 
“ with the general strength of the empire.” The scheme 
of amalgamation which Lord Cornwallis had drawn up 

1794 was not altogether .approved by the Board of Control, or the 
Court of Directors, and Mr. Dundas undertook to draw up 

a second. But the European officers of tbtf Company, who ^ 
were opposed to any amalgamation, were already in a state 
of mutiny, and Sir John Shore found, on assuming the 
Government, that he had to deal with the insubordination 
of a whole army. The officers repressed their resentment ■ 
while they awaited the arrival of hfr. Dundas’s rcgulatiohs, 
but their patience was exhausted by delay. On Christ- 

1795 mas day Sir John convened the Council, and informed 
them that delegates had been elected from e.*ich regiment 
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to form an. eseontive board, and that every regiment bad 
bound itself to protect tbeir persons and make good their 
losses. The terms ivlnch this board was to demand from 
the ■ Government were, that the native regiments should 
not be reduced, or the European regiments increoisecl, 

' beyond a certain limit, and that all allowances which had 
been Ranted to the army at any time should be restored. 
Tf these conditions •were not accepted, they were prepared 
to seize the Go-vemor-General and Oommander-in-Ohief, 
and to take possession of the Government. 

The Council was thunderstruck by this announcement. 
It was a crisis similar to that which the undaunted spirit 
of Olive had. quelled in two months, thirty years suiainission 
before; but there was no Olive at Calcutta, of the 
Orders wore sent to Madras and the Cape for 
troops, and the admii'al was desired to bring up his fleet, 
and even De Soigne was asked for a regiment of Sindia’s 
cavalry. The Oommander-in-Ohief went to Cawnpore, and 
by his courteous manners soothed the feelings of the 
officers, but it was the firmness of the artSlery -that 
stemmed the tide of mutiny. The long-expected regula- 
. tions of Mr, Dundas arrived in May 1796, and disgusted 
all parties. The Govemor-Geneml himself described them 
as a mass of confusion. The flame of revolt blazed forth 
afresh in the army, and remonstrances poured in upon the 
bewildered Goveniment. Sir John Shore, in writing to 
the Court of Directors, stated that the pressure was so 
severe that he had been obliged to give way. The regula- 
tions wein modified and concessions made which exceeded 
even the expectations of the army. The intelligence of this 
submission filled the ministry ■with such alarm that it was 
resolved to supersede Sir John Shore forthwith, and Lord 
Cornwallis was importuned to proceed to India, if only for 
twelve months, and restore order. He was accordingly 
swora in as Governor-General on the 1st February, and the 
appointment was duly notified at all the Presidencies. But 
the mutineers had a representative body of officers sitting 

* in London, and, incredible as it may appear, the Court of 
Dircctoi’S and the Board of Control, after having recalled 
Sir John Shore for his weakness, entered into negotiations 

■ with them and made concession after concession, and silenced 

• one- of the lingleaders by a lucrative post at the India 
House. An order was passed in reference to the mutiny 
which Lord Cornwallis described as “milk and water,” 
Hud he tlnew up the appointment in disgust. 


A.D. 
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The last act of Sir John Shore’s administration was- 
marked by as much vigonr as those preceding it had been 
Onac! signalised by feebleness. The Vizier of Oude 
■was a man of good disposition', but spoiled by , 
the enjojTnent of absolnte power, and vitiated by the 
fools, knaves and sycophants ■who composed his conrt. 
The Government was completely effete, and but, for the 
protection of British bayonets, the country would have ' 
been absorbed by the Mahrattas or the Si^s. Before his 
departure from India, Sir John Shore risited Lucknow 
and endeavoured to impress on the Vizier the necessity of 
reforming the abuses of the administration; but what- 
ever favourable impression he might have. produced in 
the morning was effaced in the evening when the prince 
was surrounded by buffoons and parasites, or stupefied. 
Death of tha "with opium. Six weeks .after Sir John’s return 
nnhoh. to Calcutta, he sank into .the grave, exhausted • 
by indulgence, and the succession of Vizier Ali, whom 
he had acknowledged as his son, was sanctioned by the 
Government of India. 

Information was received soon after that his birth was 
spurious and his character atrocious, and Sir John returned 

A.n. ^ *0 Lucknow to ascertain the truth, when he ob- 

1797 “ ■ . tained evidence that he was not even the ille^ti- 

mate son of the late Vizier, but the offspring 'of a man of 
the lowest caste, and likewise that his profligacy had created 
a feeling of universal disgust. Sir John ■was convinced 
that he had been accessory to an act of injustice, and as • 
the late ruler had left no legitimate issue, he conferred the 
throne on his brother, then residing at Benares. He Tras 
required on being inst^ed, to sign a new treaty, by whi(A 
the defence of the country ■was entrusted to a body of . 
10,000 British troops, for whom an annual subsidy of 
seveniy-five lacs of rupees was allotted, that the native 
army of the state should not exceed 35,000 troops, that the . 
saadntAn fortress of Allahabad, the key of the north-'west 

1798 Kabob. provinces, should be made over *10 the Company, 
and the "Vmer eschew all foreign negotiations. Durmg ' 
these arrangements. Sir John Shore ■was encamped with, 
a small force near the town of Lucknow, and exposed to 
eminent danger from the violence of Vizier Ali,and the bands 
of desperate men in his pay, under the . command of a reck- • 
less adventurer, who had 300 pieces of cannon, and openly • > 
talked of assassinating the Governor-General. The fear- 
lessness which he exhibited in this perilous position, as 
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well as the resolution and justice of -liis proceedings, 
created general admiration in India, and the Court of Direc- 
tors applauded the “ great temper, ability and firmness ho 
“ had displayed on this occasion.”' The arrival of the Yizier 
with, a large force from Benares rescued him from darker, 
and on his return to Calcutta he embarked for England, a.d. 
and was raised to the peerage as Lord Teignmouth. 179£ 


OHAPTEE Vm. 


SECTION I. 

IOUD WEMiESLIlT— liAST MTSOEE WAS. 

OIK ti unit oHORE was succeeded by Lord Momington, snb- 1708 ' 
scqnently created Marquis "Wellesley, then in his thirty- 
eighth year, under whose vigorous rule the power ' 
of the Companywas rendered paramount through- "SfeUcsiey. 
out India. At the Board of Control, where he had occupied 
a seat for four years, he had acquired a comprehensive 
knowledge of Indian afiairs, and he moreover enjoyed the 
advantage of Mr. Pitt’s personal friendship and the confi- 
dence of Mr. Dundas. He called at the Cape on his way 
to India, and had the good fortune to meet there Lord 
Macartney and Lord Hobart, both of whom had been 
governors of Madras, as well as Major Kirkpatrick, formerly 
resident at Sindia’s court, and more recently at Hyderabad 
and obtained &om their communicaiions the most important 
information regarding the views and the position of -the 
various princes in India. 

At the commencement of this important epoch, it may 
be useful to glance at the state of India. After the 
humiliation of Tippoo Sultan, Lord Cornwallis en- state of 
deavoured to establish a balance of power in the 
Deccan. But there never had been any real balance of 
power in India, and aggression and rapine had been the only 
principle of action among its princes. Wars were com- 
menced and prosecuted without any semblance of justice, 
and restrained only by the power of resistance. Eighteen 
months after the departure of Lord Cornwallis, the battle 



A.O. 

1798 
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of Kurdla prostrated the power of the Nizam 5 the Feshwa 
was reduced to extremity hy the encroachments of Sindia; ■ 
and even, the appearance of a balance of power in the . 
Deccan was irreteievably lost. The Government of Calcutta 
had become an object of derision in. all the native courts, , 
and a prplon^tion of Sir John Shore’s nerveless adminis- 
tration would have entailed very serious calamities. In • 
the south, Tippoo was brooding over his misfortunes, and 
husbanding his resources to retrieve them. Though de- 
.prived of half his dominions, he was still able to maintain 
a powerful army in full efficiency. The Nizam had.aug- 
mented the battalions under Naymond to 14,000,' men and 
the French, who were animated by the national hatred of . 
England which then prevailed .in Fitmco, exorcised a' 
paramount authority in the state. Sindia was supinmo at' , 
Poona and at Delhi, and enjoyed all the .influence and . 
authority still attached to the imperial throne. His torri- ' 
tories in the Deccan extended to the Toombudra, and 
skirted the frontiers of the Nizam and the Peshwa,.whiIo in 
Hindostan it extended to the Sutlege, and abutted on the . 
dominions of the Vizier and of the Company. The Freiioh. 
battalions, raised and disciplined by Do Boigne, had booh' ■ 
augmented to 40,000 men, in no way inferior to • the Com- ■ 
pany’s sepoy army, with 450 guns, and fortresses, arsenals, 
foundries, depdts, and all the appliances of war. Lord - 
Cornwallis had . bequeathed to his successor a surplus ; 
revenue of a croro and eighty lacs of rupees a year, but 
it had d-windled into a deficit, and the Company’s credit., 
was so low that the treasury could not raise a loan under 
12 per cent. 

Lord Wellesley landed in Calcutta on the 17th May, and 
within three weeks was startled by the receipt of a-pro- 
Tho Mnnri- cl>>'>nation issued by the governor of the Mauritius, 
tiMpro- stating that envoys had arrived froin Tippoo 
ciamaUon. Sultan with despatches for the Government in 
Paris, proposing an alliance offensive and defensive, Ojud' 
requesting the aid of a body of troops ffo assist liim in , 
expelling tho English from India. Soon after it was 
announced that a French frigate had landed 150 men, 
including officers, from the Mauritius at Mangalore, on 
the Malabar coast, who had proceeded to Seringapatam ■■ 
and entered the jMysoro service. Lord Wollosloy de- 
termined to anticipate the hostile movements of Tippoo, . 
and directed General Hams, the officiating governor of 
Jladras, to assemble tho Coast army for an immediate 
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innrcli on Seringa pnlftin, and called on the jS'iwiin and 
the Pcslwva, the pignalarics of tlio treat, y of 1790, to 
furnish their quota of troops in accordance with its twelfth 
article. 

The Presidency of Jlndras was thnndcr.stniclc with this 
ventnrous project. Tiicy had a inorhid dread of the 
My.soro power, which had dictated jicncc nnder nMnaynt 
the walls of hfadms, and annihilated llidllio’s 
force, and ravaged the Carnatic ; and the}’ conjnrcd np 
the incniojy of all the disasters which had for twenty 
yeaws attended their w.ar.s with Hyder and Tippoo. The 
entire disposable force of the Pre.sidcncy did not exceed 
8,000 men, and they were dcslitnte both of draft cattle 
and comiuissjarial storos ; and far, they said, from being in 
a condition to inarch on Tippoo’.s capital, the force was 
not equal to the defence of tho Company’s territories, if ho 
shonld invade them. On the other hand, the ]\ry.«oro ruler a.». 
conld mn-ster 00,000 troops, a large portion of whom con- 
sislcd of the cehdnufed ilysorc lior.so; lus infantry wins in 
jiart disciplined by French ofHcers; ho possessed a hundred 
and forty-four field-pieces, a rocket bri^de, a long train of 
elephants, an ample supply of draft and caniago cattle, 
and a s])lendid coimuissnrint. In these circnm.s{nncos 
Lord Weilc.slcy found it impossible to strike an immediate 
blow, bnt ho i.ssned peremptory orders for tho speedy 
cquijnncnt of tho army, and he mot tho remonstrances 
addnissed to him in his own imperious st}-lo, by threatening 
with his .«evcrcst displea.snro “those who presumed to 
“ thwart liim, and arrogated to themselves the power of 
“ governing tho idnpirc committed to his charge.” 

The slate of atiiiirs at Hyderabad demanded Lord 
■Wellesley’s earliest attention. The troops, to tho number 
of 14,000, disciplined and commanded by French wun,. 
oflicers, prc.sentod a serious difliculty. Tlicy ley’s cmiur- 
conld not bo taken into tho field as a portion of 
the Nizam’s contingent, without the risk of their joining 
tho Sultan, with'whoso French ofilcers they were in con- 
•slant con’cspondeuco ; while to leave them behind without 
an adequate force to watcli them, was equally perilous. 

At this critical juncture, moreover. Lord Wellesley received 
a communication from Zcman Shah, announcing his 
•intention to cross tho Indus and enter Hindqstan, and 
V a,sking the Biiti-sh Government to assist him in.-dr^’^cj the ^ 
Mahratta.s back into tho Deccan. He was- A'on .- 

of Alimcd Shah Abdalce, ivlio had a.st’’*’’'! ‘-k , 

/I, ■ ' ■' " ' 
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victory at Paniput forty years before ; and the prospect of ■ 
another Abdalce invasion created a universal feeling of 
excitement, if not of alarm. Thus beset -nitb embarraM- ' ' 
ments in tho north and in the south, Lord Wellesley 
resolved boldly to cairy out his policy of alliances -with the ' 
native princes on his own responsibility, ^vithont waiting 
for the sanction of the Court of Directors or the ministry; 
Ho found that tho Company bad not augmented their • 
security by curtailing their influence, but had drifted into 
a position in which it was less perilous to advance than to 
stand still. Ho determined to break up that policy of 
isolation which had been erroneously considen'td the safe- 
guard of British power, and within three months after he 
had taken the chair at the Council board, negotiations ' 
were opened throughout the continent, and every durbar- 
was electrified by the revival of that energy which recalled . ' 
the days of Hastings and Cornwallis. 

A. 1 ). Lord Wellesley found it necessary to dispose of the 
1798 Prench force at Hyderabad before he took the field against - 
„ . „ Tippoo. The great minister of the Hizam, Meer . 

otHyto- Alum— otherwise called Musheei-ool-Moolk — ' 
abaa. on being released from Poona and resuming his - 
oflico, was alarmed at the power which the Prench officers 
had obtained in thc.state, and was disgusted -with their arro- 
gance. He lost no time in proposing to Sir John Shore to- 
substitute an English subsidiaiy force for the Prench 
battalions ; but Sir John had not the nerve for so bold a . 
proceeding. Lord Wellesley eagerly embraced the proposal, , 
and made an ofier to protect the state firom all unjust , 
claims in every quarter with a body of 6,000 troops, to he 
subsidised by the Hizam, on condition that the Prehch ~ 
corps should be dismissed, and the settlement of all disputes . 

• with the Mahrattas referred to the Britash (^vemment. 
The Hizam manifested great reluctance -to contract an - 
alliance which he could never shake off, with so irresistible 
. a power as the Company, but his minister persuaded him • 
that it was better to repose under tho protection of . a ' 
power governed by the principles of honour, than to bef- , 
perpetually exposed to the avarice of the Mahrattas' and 
the ambition of Tippoo. - . . 

In the preceding year the Peshwa -solicited the aid of a 
British force to protect him from the encroachments of’ 

Sindia, but it was declined ly Sir John Shore. -• '/ 
aUiK^ ; He then concluded an alliance with the Hizam,- 

and ceded territoiy of the annual value of eight 

lacs' of rupees as the price of his assistance. -- 
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Sindia revenged liimself by releasing Ifana Furnavese, 
■whom, he hold in confinement, and inviting Tippoo to join ' 
him in ah attack on tlie Nizam. These manoeuvres led to 
a temporary reconciliation between Sindia and the Peshwa, 
and it was at this junctinro that the proposal of a subsidiary 
alliance, which included the reference of all claims on the 
Nizam to the arbitrament of the British Government, was 
renewed. The Peshwa was too astute not to perceive that 
such an ixlliance involved the extinction' of his political 
importance, and it is not to be wondered at that he, in 
common with the other princes of India, with whom 
independence had a charm^ the value of which was en- 
hanced by its risks, should have been indisposed to resign it. 

But the Peshwa assured the Besident that he would faith- 
fully observe the conditions of tiie tripartite treaty in the 
approaching war -with Tippoo, and a large Mahratta force 
was ostensibly ordered into the field. 

, ' To give efiect to the treaty with the Nizam, troops were a.d. 
despatched- to Hyderabad ; but at the last moment he 
e-vinced an in-vincible reluctance to place himself EsunctSon 
in a state of helpless and irretrievable dependence otthoFrench 
on a superior power, and he fled to tho foiia-ess 
of- Goloonda. The i^rident -vvas obliged to assume a high 
. tone and to assure the minister that his master would be 
.held responsible for this breach of faith. He was at length 
convinced that there was more danger in endeavouring to 
evade the engagement than in fulfilling it, and a proclama- 
tion was issued dismissing the French officers, and releasing 
the sepoys from the obligation of obedience to them. 

. Officers and men were thro-wn into a state of confusion 
. and dismay by this unexpected order — Eaymond was no 
longer at -Hyderabad — but the British force was moved 
into a position which completely commanded the French ‘ 
encampment and placed their magazines at its merc^. In 
this helpless state, the officers sent to inform the Resident 
that they were ready to place themselves under his pro- 
' tection ; but thd men, to whom large arrears were due, 

" rose in a body and placed the officers in confinement, and 
it was not -without great difficulty they found refuge in the 
English camp. Captain Malcolm, a young and ambitious 
officer, then rising into notice, succeeded in quelling the ■ 
excitement by the payment of their arrears ; and before the 
evening this large body of disciplined troops, possessed of 
a powerful train of artillery and well-stored arsenals, was 
disarmed without the loss of a single life. This great 
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nchiovoniont, Hio lirHl. act of tho new Government, filled 
tho iintlvo princes, who wero ciilonlaling on tho decay of 
tho Oouipuny’s power, with iLinn'/.ctncnt, whilo thenhility. 
wilh which it was pinnned, and tho promptitude with, 
■wliich it was executed, dilihsed a spirit of confidence 
throughout tho civil and miliUiry services wliicli con- 
tributed in no small degree to the sncccss of Lord Welles- 
loy’s plans. 

A,n, On tho 8th October, Lord Wellc.sloy j-ccoived information . 

1708 thatIJonajmrIo had landed in ligypt, on his way fothoI3ast 

and lie reiterated liis ordor-s to press forward the organisa- . 
lion of tho Madras army, wlitcli ho proini.scd to strengthen' 
bj' tho addiiion of 3,000 volunteer sepoys from Bengal, 
and with tho 33rd Fool, under the command of Colonel 
Wollo.sloy, afterwards the iJnlco of Wellington. On hear- 
ing that the disbandment of tho French force at Hyderabad 
Oommiinlcft- completed, lie addressed liis first letter 

tion with to Tippoo, upbmiding him wilh his embassy to 
Tippoo. lljiuritins, and the connection lie had formed 

with tho involorato enemies of tho British nation, “ which 
" must subvert tho foundations of friendship subsisting 
“ botwoon him and tho Company.” Ho proposed to ,dc- 
pulo iriijor Dovoton to his court, to propound a plan calcn- 
Jaiod to remove all doubt and sus])iciou. To infuse vigour 
into those arrangcnionts ho resolved to proceed in pci-son 
to Madras, whore ho landed on the last day of the year, 
and assumed the control of all political and mililai'y move- 
menhs, leaving tho local administration in the hands of the 
governor. 

Tippoo’s reply w'ns altogether evasive. Ho assorted 

1709 TipjMo's vessel winch had gone to tho Mamitins 

ropiica. ■^vns sent by a inoroantilo tribe, and that “ the 
“ Fi’onoh, who were full of vico and deceit, had put about 
“ sinister reports to rutllo tho minds of the two Sircars.”- ■ 
Ho declined tho proposed conference with Major Dovoton . 
as suporfiuous, ‘‘inasmuch as liis friendship and regard 
‘‘ for the English w'cro perfectly apparonC.” At this voiy^ 
time, however, ho was despatching one of his French 
officers to tho Directory in Paris, to solicit 10,000 troops, 
to bo employed at his expense in expelling the English ; 
and ho was likewise inviting Zomau Shah to join, him m 
prosecuting a holy war against tho infidels and polytheists. 

“ Please God,” he wrote, ‘‘the English shall become 
“ food for tho. unrelenting sword of Qio pious warrioi’s; 
Lord Wellesley addressed another letter to him on the 9ln , 
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January, demanding a reply in feweniy-four hours, to which 
Tippoo, after a considemhle delay, replied that he was going 
on a hunting excm’sion, as was Ids wont, and that Major 
Doveton might be despatched after him. 

Eveiy moment now became precious. The capital, 
Sei-ingapatam, was the heart of Tippoo’s power, his principai 
granary, and his only arsenal. Owing to the rise Progress of 
of the Oanveiy around the island on which -it "“r- 
ms huiltj it was impregnable from June to November, and . 
it was necessaxy to reduce it before the rains set in. After 
waiting in vain for a definite reply, Lord Wellesley oi’dered 
the army to take the field. It was the largest and the 
most complete im point of equipment and discipline which 
had ever yet assembled under the Company’s colours. It 
consisted of 20,802 men, of whom 6,000 were Europeans, 
with a battering train of forty guns, and sixty-four field- 
pieces and howitzers, and 10,000 of the Nizam’s cavalry, as 
well as the Hyderabad subsidiary force, which, under 
the command of Colonel Wellesley and Captain Malcolm, 
had become a most eflBcient auxiliary. The entire army was 
commanded by General Harris, whose personal knowledge 
of the route was of great value. Tippoo, leaving his 
genei-als to watch the movements of the general at Madras, 
pi'oceedcd with the fiower of his army to the uppoopn 
^labar Coast to oppose the Bombay force march- the Malabar 
ing on his capital. 

On the 5 th March, Tippoo unexpectedly appeared before its 
advanced guard. General Stuart, the commandant, with 
the main body, was ten miles in the rear, and it fell to 
the .gallant General Hartley — a name of high renown on 
that coast — ^to meet the shock. His little force, and more 
especially the battalions under Colonel Montresox’, bore the 
assault of the whole of Tippoo’s force for six hom-s with 
the most determined resolution, but as they were reduced 
to their last cartridge the general happily came up and 
decided the fate of the day. Tippoo refreated through the 
wood with the loss of 2,000 men, and six days after 
'marched off in an opposite direction to resist the advance 
of General Harras, whose army stood on the table land of 
Bangalore on the 15th March. Contrary to the advice of 
his most experienced officer’s and his French commander, 

' Tippoo fixed on Malavelly as the field for disputing the 
progress of the British army, and the battle ended Battle of 
in his complete discomfiture on the 27th March. Maiavciiy. ' 
He felt cei’tain that Greneral Harris would pursue the 
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uorbliorn route to the capital as .Lord Cornwallis had done, 

, and ho had ialron the procantioh to lay it waste, not- leav- 
ing n particle of food or forage.' But the gohoral moved ; 
down, in an opposite direction, and crossed the Oauvory ' ^ 
at the hitherto unknown , ford of Sosilla, without- any ‘ 
interruption. . ' Nothihg could exceed the rage and -dismay 
of Tippoo when ho discovered that all his plans ■wore frus- 
trated by this sti-atcgy, and ho called a meeting of his 
oiBcors,.and asked their advice with tears in his eyes; they 
declared that they would make one last and desperate 
effort for the defence of the capital and the kingdom, and,. . . 
if unsuccessful, die with him. 

Soringapatam was invested on the 6th April, and the siege 
was pushed on with such vigour that Tippoo was induced 
Thosicgo. to propose a conference. General Harris ihfomod 
. ‘ him that the only terms on which ho was antho- -, 
rised to treat wore the cession of half his territories, the 
' payment of a war indemnity of two crorcs, and the delivciy . 
of four of his sons and four of his chief officers as hostage.s. 
These terms wore rejected by the Sultani On the 4tli May 
A.D. the breach was reported practicablo, and the troops were led - ' 
1799 to the storm by General Baird, a distinguished officer, • 
who had boon immured in the dungeons of the fort for four .' 
years, in irons, by Hydor and Tippoo. Ho ascended the 
■parapet at one in the afternoon, and exhibited his noble 
figure in the view of both forces,, and then, drawing his 
sword, desired his men to follow him, and show thomselvds 
worthy the name of British soldiers. A small and^ select 
band of Tippoo’s soldiers met the forlorn hope in ■ the 
breach, the greater portion of whpm on either side fell m 
the desperate straggle. The works , wore defended with 
great valour, more ospocially in tho gateway whore Tippoo 
hod taken his station, and whore he fell covered ivith 
wounds.. The fortress was captured, and, as his remains, 
wore convoyed through tho city, tho inhabitants prostrated . 

, themselves before his bier, and accompanied it to tho 
superb monument of Hydor, where ho iVas interred with 
tho imposing rites of Mahbmcdan burial, and the honours 
of a European military funeral. -_ 

Thus fell tho capital of Mysore, though garrisoned by 
20^000 troops, and defended by 287 pieces of. cannon, and 

_ , abundantly supplied with provisions, and .huHtaty - 

• ■ stores. It was tho opinion of Lord 'WclIeBley, . 

and of tho host militaiy- authorities in tho c.amp, that, 
considei'ing the strength of its fortifications, and the ditri-; 
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oulty of apprbaclung it, a tlionsand Frencli troops under • 
an able commander might’ have rendered it impregnable, 
But throughout the siege, and ! indeed throughout the . 
campaign, Tippoo had failed to exhibit either •wisdom or . 
energy. He rejected -the advice of his most experienced 
of&cers, and listened only to the flatteries of youths and 
. parasites, and the predictions of astrologers. During the 
. hue of march Gnneral Harris was so hea'rily encumbered 
. mth his ponderous siege train and endless impediments, 

■ that his progress was restricted to five miles a day, and it was 
.a mii'acle that he was not constrained, like Lord Cornwallis, 
to turn back for "want of provisions. There were numeiuns 
occasions on which an active and skilful enemy might have 
impeded his march till the rains set in, and rendered the 
campaign abortive; but all these opportunities were 
neglected by Tippoo in a spirit of infatuation. The success 
of the army was owing to a combination of boldness and 
courage, and good fortune. Tippoo was forty-six years of 
age at the time of his death. He possessed none of his 
father’s abilities for peace or war. He was a compound 
of tyranny and caprice, of superstition and bigotry, and 
likewise an atrocious persecutor. In the opinion of his 
o'wn subjects, Hyder was bom to create an empire, and 
Tippoo to lose it. 

For half a century the Deccan hod been the scene of 
con'rulsions, and the great source of anxiety and expense 
to the Court of Directors, whose possessions, sccnrtty of 
even in the intervals of peace, had always been thoneccan. 
insecure. Lord "Wellesley terminated this state of jeopardy. 
"Within a twelvemonth after he landed in Oolcutta, he had 
e.xtinguished the French force and influence at Hyderabad, 
and obtained the command of all the resources of the 
Nizam. He had subverted the kingdom of Mysore, and 
established the authority of the Company, -without a rival, 
in the Deccan, on so solid a basis that it has never since 
been menaced. The capture of Seringapatam in less than 
a month resounded through the continent of India, and 
* the extinction of one of its substantial powers struck terror 
into the L-aarts of its princes, and exalted the prestige of 
the Company’s Government. These advantages were not, 
however, obtained without a violation of those solemn 

■ injunctions which the -wisdom of Parliament, of the minis- 
try, and of the India House had periodically repeated to 
restrain the growth of British power in India, and hence; 

■ in -writing to Mr. Pitt, Lord Wellesley said, “ I suppose 
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eitlior bang me, or magnificently honour me for ' 
' “ my deeds. ' In either case, I shall be gratified, for an 

“ English gallows is better than an Indian throne,’.’ He' was , 
magnificently honoured— by the Idng with a step in the , 
peerage, and by Parliament with its thanks. ■ 

The issue of the war had placed the whole bf the Mysore 
dominions iat the disposal of the Grovernor-Goueral, and he 
Now irysoio exercised the rights of conquest with great wis- 
idiigdom. (Join and modemtion. He resolved to make over 
a portion of, it to the family of its ancient and disinherifed.' 
princes, though they had passed out of all recollection, and 
were living in abject poverty and hnmiliation. . A child - 
five years of age was drawn from a cottage and seated on 
a throne, with a revenue of fifty lacs of rupees a year. 

• The kingdom was bestowed on him as a free giftj and it : 
was emphatically declared to be personal and not dynastic. . 
Every allusion to heirs and successors was therefore ■ 
distinctly eliminated. Indeed, Lord "Wellesley did not hesi- " 
tate to aflSrm that the territories placed under the nominal 
sovereignty of the raja whom he created, constituted an 
integral portion of our own dominions, and they were 
treated in this light for more than sixty years. . 

The I’emaining territories were thus partitioned.' Dis- 
tricts of the annual value of about thirty lacs, were allotted, 
Tho icmixta- Company, but charged with the payment of 

iDR torri- about eight lacs, a year to the families of Hyder , 
todes, Tippoo, and territory valued at about twentyt 

four lacs was transferred to the Hizam. The Peshwa 
was not ovbrlooked. He had not only violated his engage- 
ment by talcing no part in the campaign, but, with his . 
usual duplicity, had received envoys from Tippoo, and 
accepted a gratuity of thirteen lacs of rupees from him, 
and concerted a scheme for attacking the dominions of the 
Nizam ■vN'hile his army was. employed in the siege of 
Seringapatam. , But Lord Wellesley overlooked this dupli- 
city, and offered him out of, the spoils of Mysore districts, 
yielding ten lacs of mpees, on condition of his excluding the , 
French from his dominions, and admitting the mediation , ' 
of the British Government in the questions still in dispute 
wth. the Nizam. The offer was rejected, and the reserved 
territory was divided between the Company 'and the Nizam. 

Thq personal property captured at Serin^patam' rather, 
exceeded a croro .of mpees and Lord Wellesley took on 
PjJjo himself the respon.sibility of anticipating, ns ho, 

money. said, the assent of the Croyvn, and the sanction 
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of Ibc Directors, niid <Hrcclod the inimctliftlo di’strilmtion 
of it nmonp the ln>oi'.« — (he third instiiTico in which prize 
money had been, not unwisoly, di\'idod in Indin, without 
waiting for dilntoiy oi-dcra from England. The Court -of 
Directors manifested their sen.se of Lord Wclle.sley’.s merits 
by offering Inm ten lacs from the proceeds of the captured 
stores ; but his liigh sense of honour induced him to 
decline if , upon which they settled an nnnuity of half a Inc 
of rupees a year on him. To complete fhi.s narrative of 
the lest Myj»orc war, it only remains to he .staled that a 
daring adventurer, Dhondia "NVaug, collected together a 
body of I'jppoo’s disbatidcd cavalry and proceeded norih- 
w.a«l. plundering towns and villngos. Success brought A.n. 
crewds to his standard, and the peace of the Deccan wa.s ISOO 
seriously menaced. At length, Colonel Wellesley set out in 
pursuit of him with four regiments of cavaljy, and nficr 
chasing him for fonr months without any relaxation, at 
length bronght him to haj’, and he was killed, and his army 
broken up. 


SECTION II. 


i.or.D wi:u.r.siinv — ^tiik c.Ar..N.\Tic— opi'e — roitr wu.m.\m 
C0M.r.Gn— wAi: WITH .Axn XAGroitc. 


Tin; refusal of the Pisbwn to refer the sottloinent of his 
demands on the Niram to the arbitmtion of the llritisb 


Government, jiointod out to his able minister ccwionof 
the treatment ho might expect from Jlahr.itta territory by 
rapacity, and he was anxious to secure his master 
against it. Ho proposed, therefore, to Lord Wellesley that 
the subsidiary force sliouhl be augmented and tcrritoiy 
allotted for its support in lieu of the monthly p.njnnent 
then made in money. The proposition was, on a variety of 
considei-afions, welcome to the Governor-General, and the 
ammgonicnt was speedily completed. The force wa.s 
increased to eight battalions, and districts yielding sixty- 
three lacs a year were made over in perpotnal sovereignty 
to the Company, nndcr the stipnlation that, the British tSOC 
Govcnimeut should guaranlco all the remaining territories 
of the Nizam from every attack. The districts thus trans- 
ferred consisted simply of those which had been assigned to 
him from the ^fysoro territory in llio wars of 1792 and 


1798. The transaction was nratnally advanto'wigs. It 
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t>xt«.'3iiJcd fhc' Cotnp.nnr’s tcrrlf^rlf'? to the Kistnn, nnd it 
ivUcvc^l t\to Ni:'an> of all furiuor npitrclionslon frojn his 
lioroditarj asid insatiable pnetaics — ftTui tlint without the 
ftlionation of any p‘>rfiou of lua patrimonial kinsplom. It' 
is true, that hy rcsiOTmg the dofonco of his tlonunions and 
the royal prerogative of conducting nogotiationa with 
foreign ]>rince'', he lost his political independence; hut, on 
the ottier hand, ho secured the continuance of his mynl 
dynasty. Kvoiy other throne in the Deccan, hn.s been s^Yepl• 
away, while the descendant, of the Tartar, Chcon KilHch 
Klian, still continues to hold his regal court at Ilydcrahad. 
About the same lime the raja of the little principality of 
Tnnjore was mediatised. His debts to the Com* 
cancelled on tho resignation of his 
ISOi) territory, out of the rovonuc.s of which ho received four lacs 
.a year and a fifih of its improved rc-sourees. 

jly tho treaty eoiaduded xvith the nalKjh, Jrahoined Ali, 
by Ji'-iod Cornwallis in 17fi2, certain di.stricfsworch^'iiothc- 
1 ^., catod for tho support ofthe Company’s tn>ops who 
defended the country. That, prince, who had Iwen 
pl.oN.’d on the throne hy the MndiUM fiovernment in tho days 
of Clive and Ooote nn<l had occupied it for fifty years, died 
r iTi 17'.to, His ron O-imdut-ool.otnrah was Rurromuh’it, ns 
hi i father had been, hy a legion of mpacious Kuropoans, 
tunny of ilieju in the pnnlic service, who fed his extivivn- 
gauen by .advance-', a* e.torhU.aat fnt'rost, and, contntry to 
titc stipul si’f.ris of the tixtaty, received n.«s5gmiii>nt;; on the 
di' triets pirdgi'd for tb.e nupporf of ihi! troop.i. The loan*', 
til’!;, ftmiisle d the nahnh v.dtii tin* means of p.aying ids 
in *..*\!i;)"nt« to the Onverntn-Jit of Madras v.ith puncluftiity, 
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rofosed liis concurrence. The correspondence thereupon 
became acrimonious, and the matter was referred to Leaden- 
hall Street, and Lord Hobart was recalled. The 
Court, however, requested Lord Wellesley to Hobart’s a.d.. 
call at Madras on his way to Calcutta-, and 1798 

mahe another effort to obtain the sanction of the nabob to 
the surrender of the districts, which were in a state of rapid 
decay, as a substitute for the paj'ment he was bound to 
make; but, under the sinister influence of the harpies 
around him, the proposal wus again spurned. 

The nabob was bound by trea^ “ not to enter into any 
“negotiation or political correspondence with any Buro- 
“ pean or native power without the consent of ' 

“ the Company.” But on the capture of Seringa- coma- 
patam, it was discovered that both the late and 
the present nabob bad been engaged in a clandestine cor- 2799 
respondence with Tippoo by means of a cypher, which was 
found ; and that they bad made important commmiications 
to bim, inimical to the interests of the Company. The 
fact of this intrigue was established by the clearest 
oral and documental evidence, to the satisfaction of the 
Governor-General, the governor of Madras, the Court of 
Directors, and the Board of Control ; and Lord Wellesley 
came to the conclusion that “they had not only violated 
"the treaty, but placed themselves in the position of 
“ enemies of the Company, by endeavouring to establish a ' 

“ unity of interests ^vith their most inveterate foe.” The 
obligations of the treaty were considered to be extinct, and 
it was resolved to deprive the fiixnily of the government of 
the Carnatic, reserving a suitable portion of the revenue 
for its support. But when the period for action aiiived, 
the nabob was on his death-bed. On his death his reputed 
son, whom he had nominated his successor, was made 
acquainted with the evidence ofhis father’s and his grand- 
father’s treacherous correspondence with Tippoo, and in- 
formed that all claim on the consideration of Government 


was forfeited. His succession to the thi’one was no longer 
• a matter of right, but of fiivour, and would be conceded 
only on condition of his making over the Carnatic to the 
Company, with the reservation of a suitable provision for 
the maintenance of his court and familv. He reftised to 


accept the title on these terms, and it was granted The nabob igOl 
to a cousin, of whose legitimate bii’th there was 
no question. The nabob was mediatised, and the Caw’- 
became a British province. The teiTitpries o^'’*^d - 4 : 
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Mysore and the jSizara, from the nabobs of the Carnatic 
and Tanjore, mar be said to hare created the Madras 
Presidency. Of the population, "vrhich, according to the 
. latest, census, amounted to twontr-two millions, eighteen 
are inhabiting the districts which Lord Wellesley annexed 
to it. 

While Zeman Shall was advancing into Hindostan,- 
Lord Wellesley despatched a native envoy to the king of 
Aj,. Xaibasy to Persia to induce him to threaten his hereditary 
ISOO dominions in Central Asia, and constrain him to 

i-etiro from Lidia. The agent nr^d that the Shah was a 
Soonee, and had griorouslr oppressed the Sheahs, the 
ruling sect in Persia, and that it would be an acceptable 
service to God and man to arrest the progress of so 
heterodox a prince. The pious monarch swallowed the 
bait, and instigated Mahomed Shah to invade the territories 
of his brother Zeman Shah, who was obliged to recross 
the Indus in haste. But Lord Wellesley farther deemed it 
advisable to send a more imposing embassy to the court of 
Isiiahan “ to establish British influence in Central Asia, 
“ and prevent the periodical disquietude of an invasion by 
" Zeman Shah, -with liis horde of Turks and Tartars, 
“ Usbccks and Afghans.” The oflicer selected for this 
duty was Captain Malcolm, who was eminently qualified 
for it by his thorough knowledge of the oriental character 
and we.aknesse5, .and his acquaintance with eastern lan- 
guages, as well as his admirable tact and invariable good 
immour. The ombas'y was equipped in a stylo of mng- 
nificenco intended to dazzle the oriental imagination, and 
to inspira the Pei’sian court with a due sense of the power 
and m.ajosty of the British empire in the c.ist.. Tho result, 
which had been in a great measnre anticipated by tho 
native agent, was not commensnratc tvifh its cost, which 
made tho Conrt of Directora wince; bnt it secured tho 
object of est.ablisbing British influence in Persua, at le.ast 
for a tin\e. 

I^ortl Welle.sloy could not consider India safe while a 
French army hold po5.«e.ssion of Kgypt ; and he projwsetl 
miTji.siry to send "a force from India to 
axtT-n'rf’ snpjvort the army which he felt confident they 
Sfa. would desp.^toh, to co-operato with the Turhish 
It't'O Goveniment in e-xpcHing it, .After long delay the 7:ecessar}‘ 
orders were vt'Ceived from Bomiii'.g Street, aud an army 
c.mristing of 4,000 Furnpc.an troops and 5,000 volnntei'T 
sepoys, was sent up tho Ro-i S«v under General Baird. 
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with tbe animating remark of the Governor-General, “ that 
“ a more worthy sequel to the storm of Seringapatam 
“ could not be presented to bis genius and valour.” The 
k'oops landed at Gosseir, in tbe Sea, and after traversing 

120 miles of arid and pathless desert to tbe Nile, en- -j^’QQ 
camped, bn the 27th August, on the shores of the hle^ter- 
ranean; but the report of its approach, combined with the 
energy of the commander from England, bad induced tbe 
French general to capitulate before General Baird’s arrival. 

The history of India abounds with romantic achievements, 
but no incident can be more impressive than tbe appearance 
of sepoys from the banks of the Ganges, in the land of the 
Pharaohs, marcliing in the footsteps of Gsesar to encounter 
the veterans of his modem prototype. 

"Within a month of the surrender of the Fi'ench army in 
Egypt, the preliminaries of peace between France and 
England were signed by tbe former Governor- pcacoof 
General, Lord Cornwallis, at Amiens. Tbe Court Amiens. J802 
of Directors immediately issued orders for their military 
establishments to be reduced, but Lord Wellesley, with 
great forethought, wisely suspended the execution of them. 

The treai^' of Amiens was no sooner ratified than Bonaparte 
despatched a large armament to Pondicherry, which the 
treaty had restored, consisting of six vessels of war, a large 
military staff, and 1,400 European troops, under the 
command of M. Leger, who was designated, in his patent, 

“ Captain-General of the French establishments east of 
tbe Cape.” It was to be followed by a second squadron of 
equal magnitude. For three years it bad been tbe great 
aim of Lord Wellesley to eradicate French influence from 
India, and as he bad now succeeded in excluding it firom tbe 
Deccan, he could not regard 'the re-establishment of a 
powerful French settlement on tbe Coromandel coast with- 
out a feeling of anxiety. He felt that all tbe relations of 
Government with the native states would be at once 
deranged, and the seeds of a more arduous conflict than 
the last planted in the soil of India, ever fimittul in 
revolutions. The order to restore Pondicherry v/as re- 
iterated from Downing Street, but, by an act of unexampled 
audacity. Lord Wellesley directed Lord Clive, the governor 
, of Madras, to inform the French admiral on his arrival 
that he had resolved to postpone the restitution of the 
French settlements till he could communicate with the 
ministry in England. The French fleet returned to the 
Mauritius, and the recommencement of hostilities in 
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ICumjje Tjulift from Iln- ihnf'ov to wiiir.h U. wonVl 

linv« l)no» oxj»o;:wl if Uuj cwitinmuicrr of ponctj eitfiblod 
iJonfipiivio to {jivo full licono io tiiK ilj'iiigna. 

Oil the n|mroaeh of Zernnii Shuh to Ihn Tmlm, JjonI 
Welh'Hloy, weil'K'iiowinff t)mt tlio kingdoin of Oiolo v.'Ouhl 
1 Ml t'lirly ohjeols of sjiolhidori, ref|Hcntei:t 

Sir .Tar»u!'t Craii', Ihi! coininitiidiutf, Io «omnintii> 
eulo his vioivp on Hit* {lofence of if, IJo rojilied 
I hilt the nihblo of Iroopa iniuntiiincd by ilie ViV.k'r wns not 
nirnply ukoIoss, liiit n'llnnlly dimgrrous; aiul that if ho 
were ri!t|nircd>to inhe the lieM ngninat the Slmh, he conhl 
noir ieiivi' them behind with safety. 'I'iio Omtrl of Dircetors 
hiul slfitud Hint Ihe Urilish force, J 3,000 in nnniber, w.'is too 
weiik for tlio protect ion of the country', more espocifilly since 
Shidiuhitd plant od lui army of more than 30,000 disciplined 
troops, comriiiuidod by KiirojK-an ofiiceni, on its frontier, 
watching an oi»porlnnity of springing on its opnlent 
dintricts. The oxinting treaty had allotted a Bulisidy o( 
noventy-six iacs of ruiinea a year for the payment of tins 
force, and also provided for its nngnicntation, if nccessni-y, 
A.n. Lord Wellesley now preiwcd on the Victor the ahsolntc 
1800 necessity of diMlmnding his disorderly soldiers, and devoting 
the lifly lacs of rapci!.s thereby .saved to the support of a 
larger British force, 

,This reform would have placed tho military power of 
the kingdom nhsolutcly in tho hands of tho Company; to 
nijcicilom nabob ninnifo.stcd an invincilde repug- 

wuhih'! nance, and liu proposed to abdicate in favour . 
nniwb. pj. jjjjj yofiro private life with the 

tronsuro ho had accumulated. Lord Wello.sley stated that ho 
was prepared to sanction his retiromont pi-ovided ho look 
np his rcsidouoo in tho British dominions, ami vested tho 
govonmmnt of tho kingdom pormnnontly in tho hands of 
tho Oompau3’, but could not pci'niit liim to withdmw the 
treasure which holongod io i ho slalo. The nnhob imme- 
diately wilhclrcw hia abdication, and Lord Wellesley ex- 
pressed groat indignation at Ins iu.sincorit)’ and duplicity, 
ns ho lornied it, and oliargcd him with having made a 
proposal, which was from the first illusory’, in order to 
defeat tho roforni of his military o.stahli.shniont, which wn.s 
imporativclj' roqnh'ed. Scvenil regiments Avore ordered to ■ 
march into the Ondo iowilory, and the nabob wis directed 
to jirovido for their maintenance. Ho remonstrated in 
earnest language, but Lord Wclle.slcy rctnnicd bis com- 
mnnication, which ho .said Avas doRcioritin tho rcsxieot duo to 
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Iho firfit BrHisli miiliority nj India. Tlic prbccotlingB began 
lo n-ssiitnc a very Tcxniions appearance. The iv,,nLition isoi 
Vir.ior continued to exhibit a spirit of passive pf itr. ii. 
rc.sislance, and Lord Wellesley’s cotrospontleuce 
was marked by incroa.sing hauteur ; but ho wa.s do.sirons, if. 
po.?sible, to avoid the jippearance of a coinpuhsoi^’ cession 
of the district .s, and dcsjiatched his own brother and private 
pccrotary, Jtr. llctny Wellesley, afterwards Lord Cowley, 
lo overcome his repugnance ; but the nabob continued in- 
tloxiblc, and pcj'sistod in as.«crling that it would inflict an 
indelible stain on bis reputation tbronghout India to 
deprive one of its royal bouses of such a dominion. 

The Resident at length brought the discussion to an issue 
by ordering the intendants of the districts selected for the 
support of the Bi’iti.sh force to transfer their col- trcaij’ 
lections and their allegiance to the Company, with the ^ 

The nabob deemed it vain any longer lo contend 
with such ncgotialor.s, and on Ibo 12tb ITovember, signed a 
treaty wliicli made over lo the Company in perpclnal sove- 
reignly dislricls yielding one crore and tbirty-fivo lacs of 
rapcc.s. The Rccnrity which Ibis transfer of mililaiy power 
gave to the possessions of the nabob ns well as of tbo 
Company will admit of no qaestion. A British arm^*, fully 
adequate to the defence of the country, was substituted for 
tbo wretched troops of Ibo nabob, always an object of more 
dread to llieir mastor.s tlian to their enemies ; a vnlnnblo 
addition was mtido lo the strength and rcsonrccs of tho 
Company, and a largo population was rescued from oppres- 
sion. 33ut of all the transactions of Lord Wellesley’s ad- 
ministration, this acquisition of territory by the process of 
compulsion has been the most censured. For any justifica- 
tion of it wo must look to the position of tho country. The 
throne of Oadc ivns uphold by British bayonets alone, and 
the dynasty would bare ceased to exist in a twelvemonth, 
if they bad been withdrami. Under tho perpetual menace 
of a Mahratta invasion, it was necessary that a largo and 
efficient force should bo maintained there ; but it was not 
possible for the Company to support such a foi'cc with only 
one-third of tho revenues. Tho .•'cttlement of tho prorinces 
thus ceded by ibo Vizier was entrusted to a commission, 
consisting of members of tho civil service, with Mr. Henry 
Wellesley as president, but be I’ccoivod no additional allow 
anco. Their labours wore completed within a year; tbo 
Court of Directors, however, lost no lime in denouncing 
this appointment, though temporary, as “ a virtual snper- 
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. “ cession of the jusfc ligiits of the civil service,” and drafted 
a despatch, peremptory ordering Mr. Wellesley to be dis- 
missed ; but the President of theSoard of Control drew his 
fatal pen across it. At the same time they expressed their 
cordial approbation of the terms of the triealy, which, 
among other merits, created thirty new appointments for 
their iavonrite service. 

Lord Wellesley unhappily approved and maintained the 
erroneons policy initiate by Lord Cornwallis of excluding 
lie Collet natives, &om any share in the government .of 
of Fort ^ the conntiy, and working it exclusively by the 
European agency of the covenanted servants ; but 
he determined to qualify them for their important duties 
1 WO education. The civil service was originally a 

mercantile staff, and India continued to be treated more in 
the light of a factory than of an empire. The public ser- 
vants rose, as they had done a century before, through the 
grades of writer, factor, and junior and senior merchants, 
and though they were required to perform the functions of 
magistrates and judges, of secretaries of state and ambas- 
, sadors, it was deemed sufficient, if, before they left England, 
they were initiated into the mysteries of the counting- 
house, and understood book-keeping by double^entry. Of the 
laws and institutions, and even the language of the people, 
they were not required to know anything. Lord WeUesley 
was resolved to remove this glaring anomaly by founding 
a college in Calcutta, in which their European education 
shonld be completed, and they should acquire a knowledge 
of the laws, literature, and language of the natives. 

Like all Lord Wellesley’s plans, the institution was pro-' 

' jected upon a scale of imperial magnificence ; and it was, 
moreover, erected without so much as consulting 
tsgian . Court of Directors, and they passed a peremp- 

1802 toiy order for its immediate aholition. Lord Wellesley was 
mortified beyond measure ly this subversion of one of his 
■most cherished schemes, which exposed him to the contempt 
of India, and 'he gave vent to his feelings ‘in a passionate 
appeal te his friends in the ministiy, and entreat^ them to 
save from extinction an institution he deemed in'valnable 
— ^which indeed, he regarded with greater pride than the 
conquest of Mysore. On receiving the orders from Leadeh- 
• hall Street, he passed a resolntion abolishing the college, 
with the sullen remark that it was done “as an act of 
“ necessaiy submission to the controlling ahthorify of the 
“ Court ; ” bat in a second resolution he allowed eighteen 
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inonilis for the gradual abolition of it ; and in iho mcantimo 
the Court- of Dirocloj's, under tlio pi-cFsuro of llio nnd mlnc- 
Board of Control, eonacntcd fo the continuance 
of it on a reduced ecale. 

At the renewal of the chai’tor in 1793 the niinishy en- a.d. 
deavourod to fiilenco the clntnours of the incrclmni!; nnd 1793 
nianufacturcrs of Bnglnnd, na already stated, bj' rrivnKi 
obliging the Court of JDireotoi's to allot them 3,000 ‘raiio. 
tons of freight annually, but this concession was found in- 
adequate to the demand. I’he commerce of India wa.s, in 
fact, bursting the bonds of the inonopol}*, which, however 
serviceable it might have been during the infancy of our 
connection with India, was allogethor unsuitcd to an age 
of dovolopraent. The trade' of Calcutta had been mpidly 
expiinding, and was forcing itself into the continental 
tnarkcls, in foreign tosscIs pro\-idcd with cargoes by ISngliah 
capital. In 1798 the cxjiorts in vessels under the flags of 
America, of Portugal, and of Denmark, had exceeded a 
croro and a half of rupees. 

Shipbuilding had likewise made great progress in 1 790 
Calcntta during the previous ten years, and Lord Wellesley, to 
finding 10,000 tons of India-built shipping in iho port on 
his arrival, chartered a largo portion of it for the use of 
the private merchants. In his letter to the Court of 
Directors on the subject, ho .said that it would bo 
equally unjust nnd impolitic to extend any facili- of iJon™™' 
tics to British merchants which would sacrifice Wciicjicy’B 
or harjird the Company’s rights nnd privileges, 
and that the commercial indnlgcnco ho had granted extended 
only to such articles of Indian produce nnd manufacture as 
were necessarily excluded from the Company’s investments, 
ilr. Dundas, who entertained the same liberal views as 
Lord Wellesley, was anxious to authorise the Government 
of India to license Lidin-built shipping “to bring homo 
“ that which the means nnd capital of the Company’ were 
“ unable to embrace.” But at the India House the dread of 
interlopers was still in undiminished vigour. Though the 
nream of the L\dia trade was still to be assured to the 
Company, the Directors would not permit others to obtain 
the dregs. The proceedings of Loi’d Wellesley were em- 
phatically reprobated ; ho lost caste irretrievably in Leaden- 
.holl Street, and the treatment ho experienced from the 
Directoivs during the last three yoai’s of his Indian career 
was scarcely less rancorous than that which had embittered 
the life of Warren Hastings. Notwithstanding the remon- 

s 
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fil;mnco of tbo miniBlor, tlio}* passed a direct vote of consnrc 
on ilio commorcinl policy ho had patrohisod. 

As soon ns tl»o orrAncfomontH in Ondo ivoro comploiod, 
1802 Lord Woljcsloy tendered his resignation, assij^ing to “his 
iiMiinmttftn ** ITonoumhlo jrastors/' ns ho termed them, no 
ofT^rti oUior rensoh than tho full accomplishment of his 
Wdietiey. for iJif, aecnrily and prospenty of the 

ompiro. To tho prinio Tninistcr, liowovcr, lio tinburdcnoil 
In's 7nind, and informed him that tho rcfil ennso of liis retire- 
ment was tho invariable hostility of tho Coin-l and the 
withdmwa! of their coutidonce. They had peremptorily 
orfered the rednetion of tho military establishments, while 
he coiisidorod it, in tho existing circumstances of the 
empire, osaontial to its security to maintain thorn in full 
^^gour. They had cut down the stipends ho considered 
adrisahlc at tho close of the war, and l)ad selected for 
especial censure and rotronchment, the allowances grantee? 
by tho Madras Government to his brother General 
Wellesley to meet tho cost of his important and expensive 
command in Mysore ; this ho considered “ the most direct, 
“ marked, and disgtisling indignity which conid ho devised.” 
They had abrogated thb power vested in the Governor- 
General in Council by Parliament of enforcing his orders 
on the minor Presidencies, though they might happen to 
siipcrsodo tho injunctions of the Cotirt, and they had de- 
stroyed tho aulhoritj* of the Supremo Govcriiniont over them 
by rovoi’siug this regulation. They had wantonly dis- 
placed officers of tho liighcat ability and osperionco- who 
enjoyed the full confidence of tho Govornor-Goucral, and. 
contrary to law, had forced their own nominees into ofiices 
of oinolnmcut, for which, morcovbi’, they wore totally unfit. 

Lord Wellesley 'vdgoronsly remonstrated against this 
practice. “ If tho Government of India,” ho said, ” was thus 
TiiocnnsM “ to bc thwnrtod in cvciy subordinate dopart- 
oftt. “mont, deprived of all local intlnonco, and 
“ conntoraclcd in every local detail by a remote authority 
“ intorforiug in tho nomination of ovory 'public servant, it 
, “ would bo impossible to conduct tbo government under* 
“ snob disgrhcefnl clmins,” Lord Castlorcagh; the President 
of tho Board of Control, was anxious to retain tbo sendees 
of Lord Wollosloy, and placed bis letter to tbo premier in 
tlic hands of tho chairman at the India House. • He did * 
not disguise from hinj the great dissatisfaction and jealousy ■ 
felt by tho Company iVitlv regard to certain of Lord Welles- 
ley’s measures, and, inoro especially to tho employment of 
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Mr. Henry Wellesley. He had, in faofc^ wonnded theni on A.n 
the two points on which' they were most sensitive — their 1802 
monopoly and their patronage. But Lord Castlereagh was 
assured that the Court were not unmindful of his eminent 
services, and would request him to postpone his departure 
to the 1st January 1804!; little dreaming of the momentous 
consequences of this resolution. Before that date, the 
Mahratta power was prostrate, and the map of India recon- 
structed. 


SECTION in. 

LORD WELLESIiEY — MAHRATTA AFFAIRS — ^TREATY OP BASSBIN-^ 

WAR WITH STNDIA AND NAGPORE. 

The extinction of the kingdom of Mysore, and the complete 
control established over the Nizam, left the British Govern- 
ment without any antagonist hut the Mahrattas, pf 
and the two rival powers now confronted each Nona Pur- 
other. The offer of a subsidiary alliance to the 
Peshwa, made by Loi'd Wellesley in 1799, which would have 
introduced the thin end of the wedge of British ascendancy 
was rejected under the advice of Nana Pm*navese. That 
great statesman closed his chequered career in March, 1800; J 800 
For more than a quarter of a century he had been the 
, mainspring of every movement in the Mahratta common- 
wealth, which he had regulated by the strength of his cha- 
racter and the wisdom of his measures, not less than by 
his humanity, veraoily and honesty of purpose, virtues 
which were not usually found among his own countiymen. 

“ With him,” wrote the Resident at Poona, “ departed all 
“ the wisdom and moderation of the Mahratta Government.” 

TTia death left Sindia without a competitor at Poona, where 
he exercised supreme authority, and it was not without 
delight that the Peshwa contemplated the rising power of 
. his rival, Jeswunt*Rao Holbar. 

• Mulhar Rao Holkar, who raised himself from the con- 
dition of a shepherd to the dignity of a prince, and esta- 
bbshed one of the five Mahratta powers, died at tub Hoitar 
the age of seventy-six, after a brilliant career of 
■ forty years. His only son died soon after, leaving a widow, 
Aylah bye, and a son and daughter. The son died in 1766, 176^ 
and his mother, a woman of extraordinary talent and 
energy, resisted the importunity of the chieftains to adopt 
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ntnl twenty i»aU'.!irtn>-\i infantry. Hn 

now tA irifit hifJ fxrtuui’i to his .‘.w,).'*}, »!j<l tinvinj,' .hhi.VvI.*' 
out ns thf» ohnjiq>!»J5 of hi» mqihcw, tlo' y«a«^ son of h?i 
brother Muliiur, upon nil th;' r.«Uio,n tit.s of the house 

«1 llolknr to rally rv>un(l liita uu'l renst the rnerrachturn;#! 
o( Siniliu; unit the l'rr'.'lK) >tor.s wtio !iwarnuu in Ccntnit 
Indin lloohtHl ti> his Ktnudnnl. 
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ABic-r Inrsfo IvJy of fn e InnCiV, and for oiphtmi 

kh*n. months tluy sjwend desolation flirouirh fho 
districts lying on tlie Iforhuddn, itnt were at 'icngt!* 
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obliged to scpimilG when tho field of plunder -was ex- a.i>. 
bnnsted. Ameer EZlinn proceeded eastward to tho opulent ISOC 
town of Saugor, where ho subjected tho inhabitants to 
every species of outrage, and acquired immense booty. 
Nothing givc-s ns a clearer view of the anarchy and 
nTotchedness of Hindostan at this period than tho case 
\vilh ^Yhich Jcswnnt Rao was able, in tho space of two 
yeans, to collect under his standard, by the hope of 
plunder, a force of 70,000 Pindarocs and Bhccls, Afghans 
and Mahinttas. With this force Holknr entered 3ilalwa, 
and tho country was half ruined before Sindia could come 
to its rescue from Poona. To expel Holkar ho despatched 
two bodies of his troops, one of vmch, though commanded 
by Europeans, was obliged to lay down its arms, and tho *.i,. 
other was attacked ndth such vigour that of its eleven 1801 
European officers seven fell in action and three were 
wounded. Tho cit^- of Oojcin, Sindia’s capital, was saved 
from indiscriminate plunder, by submitting to a contribution 
of fifteen lacs. At Poona, Bajec Bno, relieved from the 
presence of Sindia, subjected his feudatories to extortion 
and his people to oppression, which led to tho appearance 
of numerous bodies of brigands, one of which, Wittojeo, 
tho brother of Jeswnnt Itao, was constrained to join. 

He was captured and sentenced to bo trampled to death 
by an infuriated elephant, while Bajeo Bao sat in the bal- 
cony of the palace to enjoy tho yells of tho expiring youth. 
Jeswnnt vowed shaip vengeance, and it was not long 
before he found an opportunity of executing it. 

Sindia, having ordered Shiijeo Rao, his father-in-law, 1801 
and the greatest miscreant of Central India, to join his 
camp, proceeded in pursuit of Holkar, who was sinain do- 
totally defeated on the 14th October. Tho wretch icatsHoiknr. 
entered tho capital, Indore, and gave it up to plunder. 

The noblest edifices in tho city, whicli had been erected 
and adorned by Aylah bye, were reduced to ashes. Those 
who were possessed of propoi'ty were tortured to reveal it, 
and the wells were choked up with the bodies of females 
who destroyed themselves to escape dishonour. Holkar 
■was not long in recovering the blow. His daring spirit 
was exactly suited to the temper of the age, and his stan- 
dard was speedily crowded with recruits, with -whom he 
'proceeded to the north, plundering every to'nm and -village 
in his progress, and to the horror of his lawless, but 
superstitious soldiery, not sparing even the shrines of the 
gods. He then laid waste tho province of Gondesh, and 
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of {iinpibr ino'lorntion lie {cnvi-up tIk- cftjotfti to j!silrii::e, 
Utijeo H«o, now M-i'r.nj*.' eupT for ti c nUisne*' ft.- fiffoniiR:.* 
liim llif only clninc',' of rcct>twn:r 10*= crown, timi on the la^t 
Tiif tf-ntyit tiny of Dccemlv.r, he sfentJ tlie in'.jnorr.We trer-ty 
of ■nas?citi, hy which he ticreotl to entertain ft 
hofly of C.OOO Koch'*!!! nr.d n snitfthlc coinplemcnt 

ofnrtiHery, nti<! toftrsipn tli.cfricts yJoldiii;: ttventy-Fuc lacs 
for their support, to vntertnir. no Knrijpetms in his Forv-icc, 
mul to refer all his claims tipon the Uvirnm niid the Gnil:-' 
ww to the firhitratiou of the Governor-Gcnonil. The 
twftly likewise pimrantectl the sontheni jagccrdarK in the 
enjoyment of their nacient rights. 

The trc.aty of Bnsscin, viewed in c>jnnec!ion svith its" 
conscqncncos, forms one of the most important event.? in 
KrtstsTJaoo tl’C history of British India. Althonch the 
Uinirnity. authority of the Pesliwa had long ceased to 
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posses? it.s former imporlOTicc in the jMtihvntia conusols, 
ho -vrns still rcgnvdecl i\v the other chiefs ns the centre of 
their nntionnl \inity, nncl the recognised chief of the 
Mnhrattn commomveaUh, nnd the extinction of his inde- 
‘ ])cndcnco csscnti.'illy wciikened it.s power. It Las hocn 
the snhject of warm controversy, hut the sound judg- 
ment of the Duke of Wellington, then General Wellesley, 
hased upon his extensive Indian e.vpcrience, ina}' ho con- 
sidered conclusive. “ The treaty of Bassoin,” he asserted, 
** and the racasirrcs adopted in consequence of it, aflbrded 
“ the best prospect of preserving the pence of India, and 
" to have adopted any other measure would have rendered 
“ war with Holkar ixearly eertain, and war with the whole 
“ 3*Inhmtta nation more than jirohahle.” TJiis opinion has 
been fully confirmed by posterity. War with the Mahratta 
p(»wers was inevitable ; the treaty may have hastened it, 
hut it must not bn forgotten that it likewise deprived them 
of all the resources of the Pc.shwa’s Government. 

The establishment of the Company’s paramount 
authority at the Jilnhratta capital gave great umbrage to 
Sindin and to the raja of ISTn^porc. The former ot 

found all his ambitious projects in the Deccan simiin ma 
defeated, and exclaimed ; " Tho treaty takes the 
" turban from my head.” The Nagporo raja was at 
once depnved of the hopes lie and his ancestors had 
. cherished of some day obtaining the olficc of Peshwa. 
The two chiefs immediately entered into a confederacy to 
obstruct tho objects of tho treaty, and Bajcc Kao himself 
had no sooner signed it, than he despatched an envoy to 
solicit their aid to frustrate it. Holkar, whoso plans were 
thwarted by this masterly stroke of policy, agreed to join 
the coalition on condition that the domains of his family 
should bo restored to him ; but, although he was reinstated 
in them, he no sooner perceived Sindia involved in hos- 
tilities with tho British Government, than he lot loose his 
own famishing hordes on his possessions in ^lalwa. 

Lord Wellesley, who had early information of this coali- 
. tion, informed Sindia and tho raja of Nngpore that he was 
desirous of maintaining friendly relatious with 
them unimpaii'cd, but would resist to the full icy's miutaiy 
extent of his power any attempt to interfere 
• with tho treaty. To bo prepared for oveiy contingency, 

, ho ordered tho whole of the Hyderabad subsidiary force, 
and 6,000 of tho Nizam’s own infantry, and 0,000 horse, 
under Colonel Stephenson, up to the frontier. General 
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Ihith pritiCir iufonnNt the Uert-lrnt tliat it 
tijrir ititentinn t>» pKiW'J to {'o-nna ** to Rrfjt!*.t the 
“ pn'ertinif-iil of th».' P-. ihwR.'’ lie a*>.arfi5 them that tsttj- 
niirh ntovcmcJif v.*osiltl Ik» fon ath-n-tl ntt act of Im'ititity, 
mul Involve the tnnnl ‘orionsi tMtoe qnenW'S. Vnrioitx cons* 
innnicalionn wen* ini<'rcfpU‘'l In diiVvn'tit clireetlotss whsclj 
plni'etl ihi'ir wnrlike deiipji; Ivjyiie.tl doubt ; and, on th«‘ 
li:)rfl JIny, thereJore, Cohme! Ch,"‘f‘, thi.' Re.-sltleni. at SijitllaV 
court, wiin lu'itnieloil tt' demtind n c;itepirie.'d (rs|>liinAtio« 
Ilf bi<5 iiitentlont), v.'hcn he rejdiwl th.’it, with ri'jTarii to ttie 
ne"«lmtirins on fool, he conld j,'ive no deci-tlve answer till 
he had si'i-n the raja of yairnore, then cucsimpcd abotit 
forty tuih’H dislsmt, '* when ymi shall be informed whether 
“ thorti i.s to he war or peace.” Jxird Wellesley considered 
this announcement not merely an insult to the British 
Government, hut an uncijuivocal nionace of hostility on the 
part of both prinrcfl, who had plauictl their armif.® on the 
fi“onticra of the two allies, the Kiratn tlncl the Peshwn, 
whom the Government were hound to defend. The com- ‘ 
plication of nlTairs at this junclun- was iticreased by the 
arrival of the French nminraonl, already menHonod, at 
Pondicherry, which Sindia announced to all the iinhratta 
princes ns the reinforcement of an allj*. The confederates ‘ 
continued to prolonjr the disonssions for two months, while 
they avoro employed in pressinf: Holkar to join them. 
During tins penod of snspenso, tire perfidious Peshwa con- 
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tinned to importune Sindia to avoid any concession, but 
adTOuce at once to Poona “ to settle nflairs.” He obstructed 
Ibe progress of supplies, and lost no opportunity of embar- 
rassing tbe Government. 

Time was now invaluable, but no reply could bo received 
to any reference to Calcutta under six weeks, and Lord 
Wellesley, tberefore, ventured to toko upon bim- n^j^gntjon 
self tbo rc.spoosibility, for wliicb ho was after- of rowers to 
wards capt ionsl}’ censured, of vesting full powers, 
civil, military, and diplomatic, in reference to 
the conduct of Mahratto affairs in tbe Deccan, in General 
Wellesley, and at tbo same time furnished him with a 
clear exposition of Ids views of policy. Tbo general re- 
ceived this commissionon the 18tb Jnly, nndlost no time in aji. 
calling on the allied cldcfs to demonstrate tbo sincerity 
of tbo pacific declarations they were making, by witb- 
drawuig their forces from a position, not necessarj* for tbe 
security of their own territories, bnt menacing equally to tbe 
Nizam, tbo Company, and the Pcsbwa. A week of 
frivolons and frnitless discussion then ensued, during 
which Sindia bad tbo .simplicity to say that they were not 
prepared to determine on any movement, ns tbo negotiation 
with Holknr was not yet complete. Wearied with these 
studied delays, General Wellesley gave them twenty-four 
hours for their ultimatum, when they proposed that the 
Biitish armies should retire to their cantonments at Bom- 
bay, Madras, and Seringapatom, while their forces fell back 
forty miles to Boorhonporc. To this General Wellesley 
replied ; “ I offered you peace on terms of equality, and 
“ honourable to all parties ; you have chosen war, and are 
“ answerable for all consequences.” On the 8rd August the 
British Resident withdrew from Sindia’s camp, and the 
2klabratto war of 18U3 commenced. 


SECTION IV. 

LORD UTJLLESLEy — WAR ^VITH SINDIA AND NAGPORE. 

Lord Welleslet, finding a war with Sindia and the raja 
of Na^ore inevitable, determined to strike a decisive blow 
at their power, simultaneously, in every quarter p«parnttoBi 
of Lidia. In the grand combinations of this lorwar. 
campaign he was his own war minister, and never undei 
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i1;p Inst, wns «t li-iurl1t •■'vorj-'nvon'tl uml fnsppivctt. 
victory Avnr. fin- im ruinplcto wltirli I»id ever crowiK’d tin* 
Comisniy'ti nrm,*'. ii; liaitrt. Imt it dcrirly pwrclinscd by 
ibc loss t>f oni'-tliinl of its ntiinltcrs. Siiiiiin lost JS.OOtt 
men jiv.d nil bis ynns, r,init‘4ini(ion) inul ewnp ctjnipnpc. 
Slip nrjny ivn.s n cnni})U'!c ■nnob, ninl be retrented with n 
Mnnll lv,i<lv of bor.'i* ■ t<» tin' Tnptpe. Colonel Stopbenron 
wn.<t f -nt in jnjrsnit of biin, mul rnj'tnnd (la; llonri.sbhig 
town of Ib'orhnnj'oio nml tbe ^trolHr fortress of Ascorgnrb. 
Mcnnwliili' nil SindinV dinrirlji in tinr.rrat wore oeenpiod, 
niifl r.otbinp retntiined to him but bis imsseKsions in 
Hindo'-lnn. 

Tills vabinblo lorritory bad been onlnrpcd nnd con- 
‘.'lidiitcd by tbo indcfntip.’.blo oxorlirms of tbo Into Mali, 
dajt-o Sindia, find I’.bi.-ily sbroiipb tbo nrniy reisod 
and disciplined by tbe Cnnnt do Ibiipnr, on 
wbo'c retivi-niont t') Frenoc tbo coniinaml do- 
vohod on Conoral IVrron. nmvlnl Tln>>, sinco bis iicccs- 
sion to bi« nnolo's tbroiio in iri'-I, lind oontimicd to reside 
lit I'omtn sbiu bo mit-bl nminlain n pannimmif intlnonco in 
tbo Mabr.ittn ciincils. nnd the i.tlminisfration of ibc.“e 
joivincos in ibo noi ib devolved on tbo penoiid, win* con- 
dnet' d it willi gnnl ftbility find inodornf ion. lie bnd 
KTHVK'dcd in I xl^'fidiii" (bo control of Sinditi ovor tbo 
Ib'ijjwois', mid was r.ipidly stn-tobiup it. over the Sikbs np 
14) tbo banks of tbo Jiis n-ivimced i’osl.s njiproanliod 

tbo Indus in om* din-otion and Allababad in tbo other, nnd 
the territory under bis contrel yielded n revenue of two 
ernres of rnjtces. I^i^ army consisted of 2.^1,000 foot, not. 
inferior in ntiy n .sjji oi t<i the Company's sopoy army, with 
.*>.000 cavalry nnd M'l pnns. Tlio jeojianly to wbicli the 
interests of the Comjiany wore oor.linually exposed by (bo 
preseneo of this ]«wveiTiil force, entirely under I'rcncli 
influence, nlonp tlio wbolc **f tbo noi'b-wcst frontier wns 
Injt too apparent, and I^ord Wcllcsby considered it. nn 
object, of the highest imjiortanee focxlingHisb it. Happily 
for tbe nccompliKlimont of lii.s wishes SindinV Mnlirattn 
ott’iccr,s entertained sutdi iculonsy of the extraordinmy 
power gnmtcd to n foreigner tlmt be considered liis position 
no longer icimblo, anil was contomjilating his retirement 
when tbo war broke oat. 

General Jjako had been entnisted with tbo .snmc plcnniy 
powers in Hindoslnn wliicli Imd been confidcd^^^;]^^prnl 
Wellesley in the Deccan. He opened tboM..* 
pnign bj* ndvnncing ngaiiisl General 






i.'Uf Jiv v{{ii»fr-'tv fi5i f.trrj*!;* witfj, 

fi-.jt iiist-tf i‘, nifi;, (w-f-.-r-’U IaS:h to 

AUVi^ur's, l|i<« jfr> %t s.f.—f- -.! (jejAf, »f Hi); lift ifi Hiii. 
(is'”.' 10, it )i-\4 li* fti r-itt:t:»-ci V-'isf) • «Uifl hv 

*.t’. 1 (Aiiflf'fji, I'ltt si rp.jstssfi -J })V I; s/s- /*»;;{(•, 

tKri<iij»h (S'.n iit, pvH'.iJ;-;.' rtf lt;r- Ttii’i r.^. 

f-.tsrrttt-r of {.*i‘.r!=s (o'i-t. Hhortly 

hStf**, tVrrsin iiMi'is-.v' lit-, r t rr.'y.i . ut Hiriilirt’r 

t"-i'sri Kiitl |sr;*i*nff'{ n?! l'i>r F-.O; rJt !f!si»'n.{, of/'.fiJK'ti 

ji> jr-i-i.i t!;Tr»y’Al» fFis- Ftfiti'h otj Jit:- v.'riy tn 

hiooit;***.'/, hi‘i«F wh-i '.liih ttsf' rhu' ti.* Ft?'* 

sit-.'l Ji;-! Iti-' fi'-A. ' i.-'.kr tfif-r. frm;; 

Aily^;tlJ’a (or<‘!-,n?,s 1),-Sr.i, iHi<t v,s*5.-i'i-. f;';*!!! rtf itx 


fii*- IV tif-U C>ter< un-fer Usuriiuts, 

if*,** •'■’> in whi ? ■v'*.'S'>'ty hat 

tijn Itntoili itiffttitry, !•'•{ sifn.ii. isy rl.f JTiih HjifalAJidcr*, 
and iiy tin.- Ciiras(jMidcr-it;.C!;h-f it) jn-rf.nn.ndyafiC-.-sl cntmU* 
tkjnidnl n niorm of ffrap*- iiti-i t-htiin tdnit, at;<l with 

ill*' ttuynut'l } ih«f of tilt- t-ssi-isiy rtxdt-d, attd Ua'S 

hr«d;i' tiji in ronSHcion. 

Thff*' ilayx nfl/T Ihrs (ff'rt'-r’.l IJotinjatn 

ntut tht‘i<' of hhi oFIks-ni ris-livi-rcd «j* tlnir tiworil? to 
Gr-tn'ral lAho. Th- city of Dtsthi wh*i tniisio- 
o-.5rt i>-iM. diatsdy o«irii:»t<'<l hy Htr.tH.s’n troopn, atid tin* 
jintisdi f,ra!viftrd wm l-.oixtr'd itpi.ti it,'x t*tt!{>n)t.'tst(», Tlia 
otajM-ror, thons;h n pn.»'>t»'r anvi s>ii;litltti4, wa>< <sti!t con- 
nidi’n-d iIeo finititsiia rsf l;*>n*nir hy nad Midiotnad. 

un.-!, nml u jiuttnu of iiolsiiity umlar thw imjX'rlnl «cal wa.<» 
tt« hijfhly j>rjy*. d in tha r«:snotfSt jir^svitsci;-* of tin* iMfcan 
nf« it hud l) 0 ('n in tho lf!ly.^ of Anmnsiridfo. '‘General 
tPOr» ** It'kUi',” in the indcnilorjnejst prvH'l-’itnation of Lord 
IfitSi WoUi-.-rley, "wnss u'diert'd into tho wyal ^'re^once, r.nd 
S-pt. o found tin* nnfortnnnto and vcnerahlc t mjioror, oppn-s^^od 
•* hy the ncioninuhited calnmitiv.’* of old a^o and dc^nderl 
“ authority, oxtroinc p-overty and loss of pisrlit, Foatod 
“ tinder a .‘onnll tattered canopy, tlio remnant of l»j? wyal 
“ .state, with every r'xternal npjwaratico of the mi.seiy of 
“ Ids condition." Lord Wr-lh'sh-y in.'ide a nohle provision 
for hi.9 snpporU and then fornieil the judicious resolntion 
of rcmo\ing liim and the royal family from the dangcrons 
a.ssocintions of Delhi, and propo.sed Jlonghjr for his 
future ro.sidouco; but the emperor clungwith snchtcnaci^ 
to the .spot ivhidi had been for six conturica the capital of 
Mahomedan poivor that llio Govcmor-Getioml vrn.s rcluc^ 
antly constrained to roliiiqniah the design. For this 
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generous "but imprudent act tlie Government vras required a.d.' 
to pay a fearful penaliy half a century later. 1803 

Leaving Colonel Oclitcrlony in command at Delhi, 
General Lake marched down to Agi’a, which capitulated 
after a protracted siege, when the treasure found Battle of 
in it, about . trventj'-eight lacs of rupees, was Laswarco. 
promptly and prudently distributed among the officers and 
men, “ in anticipation of the approval of the home autho- 
“ lities.” On the outbreak of the war Sindia had sent 
fifteen of his French battalions across the Iferbudda to 
protect his possessions in Hindostan. They were con- 
sidered tQio flower of his army, and were usually called the 
“ Deccan Invincibles,” and nobly did they sustain the 
reputation they had gained. Including the fugitives from 
Delhi they formed a body of 13,000 horse and foot, with 
72 pieces of cannon, under native commanders. General 
Lake came up with their encampment at Laswaree on the 
1st Hovembcr, and they fought as native soldiers had 
never fought before when they had no European officers to 
animate them. They were at length overpowered, but not 
till one-half of their number, as reported, lay on the field 
killed or wounded. The general himself conducted all the 
movements, and impetuously led the charge in person, more 
to the credit of his gallan^y than of his military talent. 
Though a dashing soldier and adored by his men, he was 
a very indifierent general, but the flagrant errors of the 
day were covered — as they have since been on more than 
one occasion — by the chivalrous valour of the men at the 
sacrifice of their lives. 

Alarmed by the reverses he had sustained, Sindia made 
overtures which resulted in an armistice, and General 
Wellesley was now enabled to turn his whole 
attention to the raja of Nagpore, whom he had 
been closely following. On the 28th November he Submission jgQg 
came up with his whole army at Argaum, and 
obtained a complete victory. The fortress of Gawilgnrh 
surrendered in’ the middle of December, and General 
Wellesley prepared to march upon Nagpore, which must 
■ have at once capitulated. The province of Cuttack had 
also been occupied by a British army without a single 
casualty. The raja, reduced to extremities by these rapid 
reverses, and trembling for his capital and his throne, 
hastened to sue for peace, and the treaty of Deoganm was . 
negotiated and concluded in two days by Mr. 

Stuart Elphinstone on the 18th December. 
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*.!■ ftSiHi'S*-*! (r> fljn CotMfi'kfiv’ft Rt)f! t{i<‘ fifiirif^’rrajjto'i 


(Iiitjrf Ilf f Jir- i'f(ir . hvj «•>■.•••?< -I fi>r inur.^ tiwl f'lr 

tvIiii’Ji (ti"y v-v-ri' /'.* o::ti tiiiu' t-'.i f'.iy rt 

! »un, Tl«' ojisii' rif of iJcmr wai. 

tn ‘iff nVrf til o-.r ii!iy ffjo {F)Oij;fIi <ft;riTi'" Oto 

lu'i iiiii'n'r'- ii-.il iK-hiiV!-} v-'it5i rtion* t|;Ar> ofiiln:rir*,* 
jvrhfly. Tth' mjti (o r,-; for nil }ii'< 

I Vi“lth tlii? KiKijsi ttti'i ili'* PoMiwr. lo tlif ftfhitrtiiKfriit 
i.if sh'.' Ilno’i.h (}ovr":itn*-!:<. of t'-rritcir.', 

whit'll ctitHjiri I'il «oi!ii' of hift irio-.t •. niiii4’i!i' diy.trirt't, Tf- 

him tf.i til'- {>■! of n )••: coito.-iry 2 >.j'.Yt‘r in Indirs. 

Shitlin nn lootror hr if.it'' f* iny-’pt flit; fort-rc 

t'-rm'f tiictiifi’fl hy tho foivenitir'Cl' tti nil. Hi'; Fn-nch 
h!i‘‘-ih‘/ ir;u, {In- Ij-jfvViirJ: of i:!-> [('iwi-r, ivcr'' nntii- 
iiilftt/ il. Hi'-' Si-rriforii i itt lii>' l)i*ciniti, isi Guzorat 
iiii'i ill Iliii’loMun, tht" ni;h jvitrhr.'jiiv ln-.'itiiustht'd to him 
hy hii tifit-h', hnti hsi-n v.M'.=t'* d from liiui, tinii nothuiif iny 
liofnrc him imi tin; fifh;!! p-iwor. Ilf yii'lihrd fo 

dty within n f.'rtnittht tiftcz fh" r.tja of Xnfrfort' h;!<l 


nijnf'l to tlm t^•nty nf i)fO”'.ium, nml fi!rr!> <l the treaty of 
Sirji"'.' Anji'iiij'nutn. He wtj! r>hll:rf<l io cc<h> fiUhf.i torri- 


ttirii."! Iyin}< In'iwfcn th" Ganjrf' aii'i fhe Di7:);'.h. ar.fl thos'* 
north of tht* princijialitti-; of .Teyiitiri* «rir] Joritlfwo, the 
fortro.“'< and tnrriiorj* of Ahmi'fimtfrtir ia^th.e Dfcttin, and 
Kroacii ninl I'l i tlejo sidenc:''.-; in Gnzt-raf.’ Ho n'littquiahoil 
nil rlaims im the l^'shwa, the Jiiz-tm, and the Gi!ikv.'nr, 
nnd !i''l:nowl''dui'd tiic imlejK'nd< tjfi' nf the raja-' and fen- 
datorle-i in Himlostmi with whom L-ird Wellwl-y had 
nwntly concluded treath-s. Thi> wiir which pn/duced 
fht'.M! trnai ia!-;ulf': was »:carcidy of fivi’ nionth.« duration, 
titid it was concluded before it was known in IjcaJonhall 
Stnmt that it lind rommenced, Ahmednu^ir with its 
temtory wtis jnad'j ovfr Jo jhi; I’t'shwa. and the wealthy 
districts in Jliudostan were nnited with tho-e wliich had 
been acquired fnini the Yizicr of Ondc, to form a separate 
Trcatlcsnf HOW known ns thu TCoi'ih West Prosi- 

iiiiiarici' In dcijcv. Hiivin" ihus reduced the Jlahratta 
t:ii: north, power in Hindostnn, Loitl Wfile.sloy vrns anxious 
to prevent the venon-al of it by establishing a barrier 
between the possessions of Siudia, north of the Kerhudda 
nnd those of the Company, nnd General Ijako was in. 
etructed to conclude treaties of alliance with the Jauf 
prince of Bhnrtpore, nnd the princes of ..Teypord, Joudpore, 
Machery, Boondee and GolituU '' IJo wore thereby absolved 

./7 . 
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from all allogiaTice to tlio Maliratfca powers, and relieved a.d, 
from all dread of their encroachments. 1801 

The genins of Lord "Wellesley had thus, in the course of 
five years, reorganized the political condition of India, and 
placed his mastera on the pinnacle of power. The Com- 
pany had now become the absolute sovereigns of the most 
valuable portion of the continent, the protector of the 
states not included within its possessions, and the umpire 
in the disputes of all. Its authority was established on a 
more solid basis than that of Akbar or Aumngzcbe. The 
reputation and splendour of Lord Wellesley’s administration 
had now reached its culmination, and the disasters which 
clouded the remainder of his Indian career wore owing en- 
tirely to the blunders of the Commandor-in-Chiof, though 
his Government was necessarily saddled with the obloquy of 
them. 


SECTION V. 

tOUD WKIiIiESI.ET — WAR WITH nOLKAR — COLONEL MONBON’S 
RETREAT. 

During the war with Sindia and tlie raja of Nagpore, Hoi- 1804 
kar, instead of uniting his forces with theirs, sought more 
profitable employment for them in predatory ox- Hoikar’s 
cursions into Hindostan. Cn the conclusion of proceedings. 

.the peace ho marched upon the wealthy towm of Muhesur, 
where he was reported to have obtained a crore of rupees, 
by which he was enabled to take into his pay the soldiers 
whom Sindia and the raja of Nagpore had disbanded. 

His army was thus augmented to 60,000 horse, and 15,000 
foot, a force far exceeding his requirements or his resources, 
and which could only be maintained by plunder. He was 
assured by the Governor- General and General Wellesley 
that, as long as he abstained from invading the dominions 
of the Company or of their allies, no attempt should be 
. made to interfeiE with his movements. But repose wus in- 
compatible with his condition; his fortune was in his 
saddle, and his reckless disposition led him to throw 
himself on the British buckler. In March he demanded 
of General Wellesley the cession of certain districts in the 
Deccan which he affirmed had once belonged to his family, 
and he sent to General Lalce to demand the rjiout as the 
inalienable right of the Mahrattas, and threatened “if his 
“ demands were not complied with, that counti’ies many 
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•* liiuxiirt! ni!)x! in rxN-iit 6timinl Ik' pltinfij-tf'/l, nnf] r.-ilfurji. 

InU *i!» nmtiy Imsxlrx.'l Jum«:s« Ixiifit'S liv a 

*• c>>tifinnc<I v.-ftr, wi v/jii-'h }.{» r.t-ffii'-i v.nnl.'l oyf-rwlx-inj 
“ ihffn HL'it v/uvf>-( "if tfi“ .«••!■:*,*' 'J'f.---:** in.vjln'nf. 

foll'iiYn ! tip o** into UU' D'rrjfori*;.f of tin; 

Itriti.'iii ally, ll>" r.»ja of Joyfuiv,^ 

\Vi>n»-'.!ry iMt that, tfji-n* c.iiilil tx* ij‘.> j)r<»*!{i>'ri*v »!)• 
t'Vt'n jji Ot’iitral fixlia v.-5;ll.- thirf larj'x pr*''l<;t</ry 

Wurw;?.'; horeli' .'I to rtmtt llirt>ijt.'li it iiniltr tisw 

jiniiAT, mtnpanl mill that an army of rti)'i’"rvat}*>ii 

wotihl ln»fi.mn«l t<> Iv- far t«on;<r-»"iiy th.-iiaii anay of airtian ; 
luuton till' ir>fh April »lirrMM Gfai.-ntl-i Wfilrfllay ami Laki- 
to take till' Hflil nccaiait him, th’ixTaf Laki; nmwl intnlhi- 
Jtiyp'irc ti rriMry, ami him mit of it. Ofni-ral Wfl. 

JfHh'v tliiin in tho Dcirivm iif^< il Iitm t«> caatinufthe pur-iii; 
vril limit pmi'.o, and loutirvil lu'ni iliat if it wna priX'i'ctstf.il 
with vi"um', tho war wimhi la? ovi-r in a fortnight. By an 
net of ihfoniproht'iii ivc' fiitnity, Oi'nf*r.il Inkc n.-ji'Ctwl thi? 
mlvit'O, wjlhiirt-w hiji nriiiy into ivmtonrjn.'nti, atnl .‘seat 
Colmtftl MoiU’On with a wi-jik fiin;t} to follow Holkar. 
1/inl \V'oII(,'.<f!t<y Hlrcnnonjily him fithcr to rfwil! flsf* 

liHpatlc or to Hlrmigthon it, hut Gmi'ral did nt'itht.r, 
Colonal MotiiKui wn-t an n'mnrfcivhh' for hi8 p<.>rsionftl bravery 
ns for his jirofessionnl inrompctviiue. With a delnclimunt 
fccblo in number;’, and imt- .supported by a siujrle I'iuro- 
pcaii soldier, with only nbout 11,500 worthlo.>!.s irresjular 
lior.-!C, ho ndvanced into tho Insirl of liolfcar’s territory 
to cneounler n foroo ten timc.s itn nunilior, and cORunandwl 
hy tlio most ilnrinc soldier of the flay ; and he ncglcctcil to 
mnko any provision for supplies, or for crossing the 
various stTr,‘nii.s which would become unfonlnhle in two or 
three weeks. 


On the 7t.h Jnl}' Colonel Monson received (he alarming in. 
tolligenco that Holknr had called np his whole force and 
Cotonrt marching iipoii him, and that Colonel 

jisn'otf* Jlurray, whom General Wellesley had ordered 
mrvat. „p Gn;j{,r;it to Bnjiport iiimrhad fallen back. 
The 'provi.'uons in Ids camp wcri< only cqnnl to two day.s’ • 
consumption, and ho deemed it noce.ssary to make an 
iramediaio retreat. Wheuever the troops stood at bay, 
Holkar, notwithstanding the iniraonso superiority of liis 
force, Busiained a repulse. At Bampoora Colonel jMon.«!Ou • 
was reinforced by two battalions sent to Ids aid by 
General Taiko, and was well snjjplicd with provisions; 
bnt lie unaccountably lingered there twenty-four days. 
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during whicli time Holkar never once ventured to attack A.n. 
him. He then recommenced his retreat, which soon 1804 
became a disgracefiil rout, and .the last sepoy straggled 
into Agra fifty days after he had begun to retire. Twenty- 
thi’ee years before. Colonel Gamac had, •with equal indiscre- 
tion, marched into the heart of Sindia’s territories, and 
foimd himself in the same predicament as Colonel Monson; 
yet, by the unfailing expedient of a bold and aggressive 
movement, Sindia ■n^as completely defeated, and lost guns, 
ammunition, encampment, and reputation. Sut for the 
imbecility of the commander, the same triumph -would 
have crowned the valour of the troops under Colonel 
Monson, and Lord Wellesley would not have had to lament 
the loss of five battalions of infiintiy and six companies of 
artilleiy. This was the most signal disgrace the Com- 
pany’s arms had sustained since the destruction of Colonel . 
Baillie’s detachment by Hyder, and it was commemorated 
in nbald songs in the bazaars throughout the continent. 

The raja of Bhurtpore, who was the first to seek the 
alliance of the Government in the flood-tide of success in 
1803, was the first to desert them when ’ the tide appeared 
to he ebbing. 

Flushed -with success, Holkar advanced to Muttra with 
an army estimated at 00,000 men, and General Lake, -with 
his usual energy, rapidly assembled his regiments be- 
to meet this unexpected inroad. Meanwhile, sieges Delhi. 
Holkar planned the daring project of seizing the city of 
Delhi and obtaining possession of the person of the 
emperor, and of the ii^uence still attached to his name. 
Leaving his cavalry to engage the attention of General 
Lake, he suddenly appeared before the gates of the city 
on the 7th October. It was ten miles in circumference, 
defended only by dilapidated walls and mined ramparts, 
and filled -with a mixed and unruly population. The 
garrison was too weak to admit of reliefs, and provisions 
-were served to the troops on the battlements ; but Colonel 
Oehterlony, -with ' a spirit worthy of Olive, defended it for 
nine days against the utmost effi>rts of the enemy, 20,000 
strong, with 100 pieces of ai'tiilery. Holkar at length 
drew off his force in despair, and sending back his infantry 
and guns into the territory of his new ally, the raja of Bhurt- 
•pore, set out -with his cavalry to lay waste the Oomp.i^”’" 
districts in the Doab. 

General Lake left his infaiitry -under, Gejvww^ “ 
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A.n. and to invado Sangor, At the instanoo of his nlinisier, 

1806 Sirjco Eao, the encampment of Mr. Jenkins, the Resident,' 
■was plundered, and he was placed under restraint, Sindia 
moreover assembled an army of 40,000 men, and moved 
on towards Bhurtpore, with the intention, he said, of 
negotiating a peace between the raja and the Biitish 
Government. Lord "Wellesloy conld not fail to feel acutely 
the insult which such a proposal implied, but he and his- 
brother were anxious to avoid a rupture with Sindia at 
this time. The morale of the army was low, and the 
north-west frontier was defcncolcss. The Resident dis- 
suaded Sindia from crossing the Chnmbul towards Bhnrt- 
porc, assuring him that it would inevitably result in a war, 
and advised him to return to bis own capital ; but he said 
his funds were exhausted, and General Wellesloy assured 
Lord Wellesley that he was really impoverished by his late 
losses, and under the ad'vicc of the General an advance of 
money was made to him from the treasury, on which he 
retraced his stops to Subulgnrh. 

Ho was joined soon after by Ameer Khan and Holkar, 
with about 3,000 of the cavalry which yet adhered to his 
Woremonta standard. The confederates pressed Sindia for 
of thocon. money, but his exchequer was exhausted, and he 
fe emtes. them permission to despoil his general,. 

Ambajee Anglia, who bad amassed two crorcs in his 
service, and Shiijeo Rao, Sindia's father-in-law, extorted 
fifty lacs of rupees from him by torture. The atrocities of 
this miscreant constrained Sindia to discard him, and 
Ambajee having been appointed in his stead, broke up the 
alliance between his master and Holkar and Ameer Khan, 
and the path was thus opened for an accommodation 
with the British Government, Sindia had nothing to 
expect, but everything -to lose, by a struggle with the 
■Company, and bo was sincerely desirous of the restoration 
of concord. Lord Wellesloy was equally anxious for the 
re-establishment of a good understanding, that ho might 
reduce the burdens of the state. Ho had determined to 
restore Gohud and Grwalior, as a matter of policy, and 
another month or six weeks would have brought about an 
sapeweaoro amicable adjustment of all differences, and placed 
of the tranquillity of India on a solid basis ; but, 

1806 Wellesley, Qjj- jjg Huporsedod by the 

arrival of Lord Cornwallis, and his whole scheme of policy 
was at once subverted. 

The administration of Lord Welle.slcy is the most 
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mcmoi-ablo in Ibo nnnals of flic Comptiuy. JJo found fho 
ompiro beset wiih perils in every qnnri or ; be „„..nric,on 
bequeiitbed j(. <o his successor in n sfnio of coni- hJ<r.dmini». 
pleto sccuriiy, infb ibe jircsTige of onr power 
iiighcr limn it bad ever stood. He nnnibilatcd the French 
force at- Hyderabad, dcmoli.sbed the kingdom of Sfysoro, 
and became must or of the Deccan. Ho c.vtingtiisbod the 
more formidable battalions of French troops in the employ 
of Sindia, and turned his posso-ssions in Hindosinn into a 
British province. He paialysod beyond redemption the 
great Jlalmula sovt-rcigns; he doubled the territories and 
resource.^ of the Comp.my ; ho exhibited a .s])ecial genius 
for creating and comoUdnting an empii-e, and he would 
rank as the greatest, of the Governors-Gcncral if he bad not 
been preceded by IVnrren Hastings and followed by Lord 
Dalhousie. He was resolved to qnencli tho.se internecine 
conte.sts among the princes of India which, for a century 
since the death of .!\uningzcbc, had turned its fairest pro- 
vinces into » dc.sert. He felt ns lii.s brother the Duke of 
Wellington, then General Wellesley, hupiiily oxpresEcd it, 

“ that no ponnanent system of |)olicy conld bo adopted to 
‘‘ protect the weak again-sl the strong, and to keep the 
'* princes for any length of lime in thoir relative po.ritions, 

•* and the whole body in {>0300. without the c.«tabiisbmcnt 
“ of one power which, by the superiority of its strength 
“ and its military .sy.stem aud resources, should obtain a 
“ preponderating inCuence for the protection of all.” The 
Company was to be thi.s preponderating power, but the 
Company wa.s still a commercial body, with an instinctive 
dread of militaiy operation.', which intermpted its invest- 
ments and disturbed its ba.bnce-sheet. The mercantile 
spirit wa.s .'till in tb.e ascendant in LeadenhaU-Etreet, 
wherea.' Lord Wellesley maintained that “ as long as the 
“ Company rejiresented the sovereign execniive authority 
“ in this vast empire, its duties of sovereignty mu-'t be 
“ paramount to mercantile interests,” These antagonistic 
views created a stroncr feeling of anripa'.hy towards him at 

• the India House. Parliament, moreover, had thought 2t 
to interdict all increase of territory and all ailhinces with 
native princes without the .'auction of tl.e Court of Drectors, 
and they hoped under the shadow vf lijis injunction to 

* continne at peace v.-ftL the native princes, and to purses 

thuir mercantile enterprises without any impediment. -.-'.j 

indeSance of this rule. Lord WeHislcv hr.d-hee'’"'''*’*"!^ 


A 
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A.j>. of prince after prince, and lo;ided the Company •vritb the 

1805 responsibilitj* of governing one half and controlling the 
other half of India. The vastness of his .schemes, and ibe 
audacity of his aspirations, confounded them ; and even 
his friend Lord Castlereagh, the President of the Board of 
Control, reg-arded unth a feeling of anxiety the vast extent 
of our dominion and our responsibilities. The announce- 
ment of the •war with Holkar, however inevitable, filled 
up the measure of his delinquencies, and completed the 
dismay of the India authorities in Leadenhall-street and 
at the Board of Control ; and it was resolved to supersede 
him, and “ to bring back things to the state the legislature 
“ had prescribed in 1792 ; ” in other words, to put the 
political clock back a dozen years. 

On the return of Lord Wellasley to England, an attempt 
was made to subject him to an impeachment. A Sir. 
Attempt at Originally a tailor, had gone out to India 

Impeach, as an adventimer, and having amassed a for- 
tune in the hot-house of corruption at Lucknow, 
obtained a seat in Parliament, and brought articles of 
charge against Lord Wellesley of high cranes and mis- 
demeanours which were dropped on the dissolution ; and 

i Pauli having ftiiled to obtain a seat at the election, put a 
period to his life. Lord Folkstone subsequently renewed 
the charge, hut the resolution of censure which he pro- 
posed was negatived by 182 to 31. On the other hand, 
the vindictive Court of Proprietors passed a vote of con- 
demnation by 928 to 195. But thirty years later, when 
truth had triumphed over passion and prejudice, the Court 
of Directors took occasion, on the publication of his 
despatches, to assure him by a unanimous resolution, “ that 
“ in their judgment he bad been animated throughout his 
“ adminisfaation by an ardent zeal to promote the well- . 
Applause of " being of India, and to uphold the interest and 
the Conti of “honour of the British empire; and that they 
Daecteis. back to the eventful and brilliant period 

“ of his administration with feelings common to their 
“ countrymen.” They voted him a grant of 20,0007. and. 
ordered his statue to be placed in the India House as a 
recognition of his services. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


SECTION I. 

LORD CORNWALLIS AND SIR G. BARLOW. 

Lord Cornwallis was Mr. Pitt’s invariable reftige in every 
Indian dilHculty. When the Company’s possessions were 
considered to be in danger from the proceedings 
of Warren Hastings, Lord Cornwallis was sent waiiu’shrief 
ont to restore their security. When again, in 
1797, Sir John Shore’s weakness had brought on 
the mutiny of the officers which threatened the dissolution 
of Government, he was entreated, to go out, if only for a 
year ; and now he was importuned a third time in 1805 
to undertake the office of Governor-General, and save the 
■empire from the min with which it was supposed to be 
threatened through Lord Wellesley’s ambition. His con- 
stitution was eHiausted by thirty years of labour in 
America, in India and in Ireland, but he would not refuse 
what he considered the call of dut^, and he landed at Cal- 
cutta on the 80th June, with the finger of death visibly 
upon him. Within twenty-four hours Lord Wellesley had 
the mortification to learn that his whole system of policy 
was to bo immediately demolished. Lord Cornwallis lost 
no time in announcing that it was his object to restore the 
native princes to a condition of “ vigour, efficiency, and 
“.independent interest,’’ and to remove the impression of 
our design to establish British control over eveiy Indian 
power. He was'resolved, in fact, to steer the vessel of the 
' state in 1805 by the ephemeris of 1793. .. .. 

He immediately proceeded up the country by wateVj.and 
on the 19th September sent a despatch to Lord Lake de- 
fining the policy he intended to pursue. He Lgjaoom 
proposed to restore all Holkar’s family domains waius's, 
when he manifested a reasonable disposition; 
to give up Gohud and Gwalior to Siudia, and even to 
. waive the demand which had been made by Lord Wellesley 
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'(f tin* n'!on*f‘ of flio .Tj-nkiiip, 'whom 

Kimlifi tlotniiiotl in honourabhf J>oinln;?(;, if i(, wns fonn»l to 
ln' nil oimtnolo to n r<‘«'Oii«:llin{io» witli flint chief; to nhro- 
pnfe the treaty with .Tpypori* ; lo jemovn the oiriperornml 
his fiiTnily (o some town near Cftlcntta. {itnl tr> restore 
Dellii to thp '.Mnhn\tla*i ; to dispolvo nil tlic nlHarice*; con- 
cluded with Ihn princoK north of the Ciiumhnl, nnrl to 
compensate them for the loss of our profoction frata the 
torrilorifs wo Imd ncijuirud Inyond tlie Jumna, whicli was 
to \x} onr future lioundnry. iJcfore this h.-ttcr could reach 
Lonl linltc, Ii^ird Cornwallis wns in his prarc. It was 
dictated to his secretary at a time when he was in such 
a slato of mental and physicil dchility, that it may he 
questioned whether he fully comprehended the scope and 
UUiVatt) consequences of this nhrupt. and fundamental 
change of jioliey. lie was pat on shore at Gha- 
r.ecjiorc, where ho expired on the ofh Octoher. He had 
not the penina of Hastings or of Lonl Wellesley, and his 
merits ns a Governor-General have hcen ovcr-rtifod, but 
none of the rulers of British India have ever more richly 
earned the esteem and confidence of Europeans nnd natives 
by his sterling integrity, bis straightforward nnd manly 
chnmcter, and the spirit of justice nnd moderation which 
regulated all Ins actions. 

Sir George Barlow, the senior member of Council, sue-' 
cceded tomporari\j* to the ofiice of Governor-General. He 
rsG n-r- prc.=idcd for many years over some of the 
low find ii!i most imjiortant offices in the state, in which he 
roller. acquired a rich fund of cx}iericncc. He had 

been extolled for Iu.s official aptitude and ability by three 
.successive Govcmors-Genenil,nnd though the ministry bad 
wisely resolved never again to place any local officer at 
the bead of the Government, they had yielded to the 
recommendation of Lord Wellesley, nnd given him the 
reversion of the highest office. Bat Sir George -was simply 
a first-rate civilian, eminently qualified for every subor- 
dinate department, but destitute of that 'patrician dignity 
and tbat elevation of mind which the management of the * 
empire required. While he continued under the influence 
of Lord Wellesley’s master spirit, he cordially adopted his 
large and comprehensive policy, and became so closdy ^ 
identified "with it that he lost the prospect of succeeding ‘ 
him when that policy was discarded at the India House. 
This fact was communicated to him by Lord Com-wal^ 
.and may not have been •without its influence in converting 
him to the opposite line of policy, of which he now became 
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the miflinebiug advocate. He liastencd to infonn Lord a.d. 
Lake tliat it was his intention to dissolve all om- alliances teOS 
with the native princes, to relinqnish all right to interfere . 
in their affairs, and to withdraw from all connection with 
any state beyond the Jumna. Lord Wellesley proposed 
to rest the secnrity of our dominion on the establishment 
of general tranquillity under onr snpi’emacy. Sir George 
considered that our position w'onld he equally secure if 
the native states were allowed to tear one another to pieces, 
and were thus deprived of all leisure to attack us. This 
despicable policy was aptly described by Mr. Metcalfe, sub- 
sequently Governor-General ad niierim, as “ disgrace with- 
“ out compensation, treaties withont security, and peace 
“ without tranquillity.” 

Sindia was as ansious to avoid a second collision with 
the Government of Calcutta as the Governor-General him- 
self, and an envoy was sent to the head-quarters Pence with 
of Lord Lake, then about to start in pursuit of sindin. 

Holkar. A treaty was concluded on the 25th December, isoS 
by Avlvioh Gohud and Gwalior were restored to him, and it 
Avas stipulated that the Chumbul should be the boundary 
of the two states, and that the British Government should 
enter into no treaties with the rajas of Oodypore, Jondpore, 
and other chiefs whom he claimed as his feudatories. 
Northern India swarmed with military adventurers, con- 
sisting of the fragments of the armies disbanded by Sindia 
and the raja of N^agpore, and of the in’egnlars whom our 
Government had dismissed ; hence Holkar, notwithstanding 
his reverses, was able to collect a body of 12,000 horse and 
3,000 foot, whom it was important to disperse. Lord Lake 
set off in pursuit of him at the head of his cavalry and 
light infantry, and a British army was, for the first time, 
conducted to the banks of the Sutlej by the general who 
had been the first to camp on the Jumna. On crossing 
the Sutlej Lord Lake was brought into communication 
Avith Bunjeet Sing, the young chieftain of twenty-four, then 
employed in la;png the foundation of a new kingdom in 
the Punjab ; and on the banks of the Beyas (the ancient 
Hydaspes) concluded a treaty Avith him by which he en- 
gaged to afford no fm’ther assistance to Holkar, and to 
oblige him to evacuate the Punjab forthwith. Holkar, 
now a helpless fugitive, was pursued to the holy city of 
Hmiitsir, and sent an envoy humbly to sue for peace, 
Avhich he was ready to accept on any terms. 

Under the positive instructions of Sir George Barlow. 
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would bo restored to him if he resisted the advances of 
that chief, and in this hope ho afforded cordial and efficient 
aid to our detachments proceeding in pui-suit of him. 
Lord Cornwallis, who was the soul of honour, said that 
apy promise Lord Lake had given to the raja should bo 
held sacred. Sir George Barlow, however, refused to ac- 
Imowledgo any such obligation, and as Holkar entered the 
Joypore ten’itory, bent on plunder and revenge, informed 
him that the protection of Government was withdrawn for 
the breach of his engagement during Colonel hlonson’s 
retreat. Lord Lake, indignant at the contempt with which 
his expostulations Avero treated and the degradation of the 
national character, threw up all his jjolitical functions. 

Holkar was bound by the treaty* to retmn to Hindosian 
by a proscribed route, and to abstain from all aggression 
on the territories of the Company or their allies. Agpression 
But to save the field allowances Sir George otHoiknr. 
Barlow dii'eotcd'Lord Lake to hasten out of the Punjab ; 
and Holkar no sooner found him across the Sutlej than 
ho let loose his prcdatoiy bands on the districts of the 
Punjab ; nor was there any article of the treaty which lie 
did not violate Avith audacitj’. Ho halted for a month in 
the Joypore territory, and, seeing the British support with- 
drawn from the raja, extorted eighteen lacs of rupees from 
him, and then marched down to wreak his vengeance on 
Boondee. This disastrous termination of the Mnhratta 
Avar soAved the .seeds of a more momentous contest. The 
Avisdom of Lord Welleslej-’s policy Avas amply vindicated 
by the tAvelve years of anarchy which folloAvcd tlic sub- 
A’crsion of it; AA'hile the adoption of a neutral policy and ol 
a sj'stem of i.solation fostered the gi-owlh of a ncAv pre- 
daloiy poAver, Avhich it eventually required an arm}’ ot 
100,000 men to extinguish. 

It Avas not long before the evils of this policy of non- 
intei'ftTonci' bceamc visible. The raua of OodA’pore wa.s 
regarded as the “sun of Hindoo glory,” and an ncfoiauoaof 
alliance Avith his family as (he summit of social Kaipootann. 
distinction. Tlie hcantifnl daughter of the reigning imnce 
had been betiAithed to the raja of Joudpore, and on his 
premature death aaus claimed by his successor; hut her 
linnd AA’as given to the raja of Jeypore. The riA’nls 
npjicalod to arms, and 100,00U men, consisting not oi;’;.- of 
Kajpoot.s, but of Sindia’s JlnliniHas and Ameer Klain’s 
^atans. wciv brought into the field. In Fehruaiy I SO/ 
ihe raja of Jondpoiv suntained a crushing defeat, hut soon 
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A.’j- after snccceded in detacWng Ameer Khan from his ally, 

1807 the raja of Jeypore, hy the promise of half a crore of 
rupees, and the plains of Jeypore vrere laid "waste by him. 
The rana of Oodypore, who had taken no part in the war 
of wbieh his daughter was the innocent cause, was not- 
"withstanding subjected to plunder hy Sindia and Ameer 
Khan, and in his extremity supplicated the Governor- 
General for protection, offering to make over half his terri- 
tories for the defence of the remainder. ’ Bajpootana was 
bleeding at eveiy pore, and its princes, the rajas of Joudpore 
and Jeypore, the rana of Oodypore as well as Zalim Sing, 
the reno"wncd regent of Kotah, invoked the aid of British 
authority, and represented that there had always been in 

1807 India some supreme power to whidi the weak looked for 
protection from the ambition and rapacity of the powerful. 
The Company, they said, had now succeeded to this 
position, and were bound to fulfil the responsibilities 
attached to it. The Mahrattas and the Patans, "who were 
no’sv spreading desolation through the country, could offer 
no resistance to the British arms, and the Governor-General 
had only to speak the word, and peace and tranquillity 
would be restored. But any such interference was contrary 
to the prevailing policy of the India House ; the request of 
the rana of Oodypore was refused, and be was obliged to 
come to a compromise "u'ith Ameer Khan and assign him n 
fourth of his dominions to preserve the rest from rapine, 
and likewise to submit to the indignity of exchanging 
turbans w’ith the Patan freebooter. 

The great blot in Sir George Barlow’s administration 
was the abandonment of Bajpootana, but he earned no 
iryiicr.iba(i credit for the resolution with which he 

maintained the peace of the Deccan. Meer Alum, 
the able minister of the Hizam, had become obnoxious to 
his master bj' his steady sujjport of the British alliance, 
and "was obliged to lake refuge at the Eesidency to escape , 
nssasftination. The Nizam then proceeded to open nego- 
tiations with Sindia and Ameer Elan, find to assemble 
troops with the undisguised intention of dissolving all • 
connection with the Company’s Government. Sir George 

I BOG Barlow “felt that the dissolution of the alliance would 
“ subvert the very foundation of British power and ascend- 
“ cnej' in the political scale in India. The position we 
“ abandoned at Hyderabad wonld be immediately ocCTpied 
“ by our enemies, and the rc.snlt wonld be Tmivor^al ; 

“ turbulence and distrust.” On thi.s ocofi-’i-ri fb.etcrorc hj’^ . 
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dill no? <<i fljccanl (in' nrliioiplo of ncii?r;»li?y, x.n. 

nud («» ordi’r ?!».* Ki.-flin ?<» ivS'ofn ^Ifcr Ahuii lo Ins* post, 
tnui SMsmnt to ji jimri' liJroot. Jntortoronci* of tin* Uo.'iilcnt 
in tin* tnn«!iir<’!Ji('nt of In? nif-m-s. I’ipially merit orioiis 
wci-o liis pnnvi'Jim.'!' !>t. Poona. Tisr- CNnid. of 
Oin.-etors ronciden'd Slio ire.nty of Iirt«‘-tMn t?ii' 
sor.rrt' of nmlfijdii'd ^>Inhar^.^ysJ^«’nt^. nml wore desirous «)f 
withilTOwini^ from Mnimilta jvditirs. and nllowim^ tiio 
Pt'sliv.a to ri’^nmo his p:i‘;itic»;» ti< the liead of ifio 
commonwealth. Sir (imrp* n^dsted with energy every 
eflort to modify the iri'.jty, and had the coumea? <0 slate to 
hi.s masters that, while he de.rired loinfinifest evt:ryattention 
to their vri'-hes. there was n hijrlH'r ohlipition imjmsod on 
him, that, of mainfaininr' the snprctnnoy c»f llriti.sh rule, 
which wptild 1 k! ctuuj'rointsed hy .any deviation from the 
policy estahlUhcd hy Liml \Velhsley at Poonri. 

Tl:(? .state of the ihinncos demanded the e.ariy .attention 
of Sir George. The pectininry difilculties of the Company 
had al\vay.« arifon from the war.s in which 
had Invn involved. There was no elasticity in a ^ 
rovonno derived nlniosi eschisiveJy from the land, and any 
extraordinary demand on the in>a,sury cottld only he met 
by having ns'ourfc to loan®. With the rf.’turn of peace 
and the tilleviation of the military pre.-'.sure, the fmimce.s, 
with one exception, hud reeovertsl their .spring. The 
extensive military tipeniiions of Ian<l Wellesley had aug- 
mented the ji'.ihlie ileht and hrongiit. on one of the inter- 
mittent fevers of alarm at iho Imiia JIouhc, It was over- 
loohctl that our w:ir.s in India had gencnilly terminated in 
u!i accession of territory and revenue which speedily over- 
balanced the encmnhr.meo they hud entailed. Tims, in 
Lord Wellesley’s ndmiiii.stration the increa.se of tho debt 
amounted to nljont eight crore.s and a half of riipcc.s, and 
tho permanent increase of revenue to about seven croro.s. 

Hy the ces..sation of war and the reduction of the regiments 
of irregulars, tho defieil winch had a]ipalled Lcadonhall- 
.strect was converted into n surplus, wliich, with little 
dnctualion, remaineil steady for twenty years. 

In the month of July the Government was astounded ISOC 
by tho massacre of Kuropean ofliCiU's and soldiers b}’ the 
native sepoys in the fort, of Vellore. It wn,s' situ- ti„, vctioro 
atecl eighty-eight miles west, of Jlndras, and oidy »''“««>• 
fort.j’ from tho frontier of Jlysorc, had been selected, con- 
trary to the wise jndgment of the Court of , Directors, for 
the rc.sicloncc of 'J’ippoo’.s family, and it. was speedily filled 
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A.)», willi f»r Ui»'ir n<lljotvnl-': un'l I"i,O0!J omi'tr.uit'i from 

tMli ’Mj'fsort'. Tit*’ |•*tl^^^Innn Imnp * «> tins 

jibnnt 270 mnu, hiid unwiOnrcd nhotifc 

ntiiny of wlioin wns Mrihotnc land who lirul Oticti In tlio 
}=orvii:»fir Al 2 o'«;k>ok ki Uif inoniiuir «f UiolOlk 

July (ho wrp ij’H findilonly nn'’iii'.illed flio Kuropo'ui Irirraoks, 
nnil ponn-fl in vjilloy after volley lliroiiffloln' Venetian blirifls, 
till eis^lity of tke pnldier.H bafl l»,w;n hilled nnrl ninely-onr. 
wotmtied. They then proee-'dr-l t» the re-udencc of Ihr. 
ollieer.-t, of whom thiHcea fell vietitnr. to tlif ir t rerichery. 
Diiriti'T the mfissneri' nn neti\‘» rornmnnieation was kept 
lip hetwfoii tht' inntinet.T.-! fiinl the jiahiee of the Mysore 
prineei, many of who ‘.e fotlnwera were conspi'ctmns in tlic 
Heone. Provisions were also sent out. to tin* ."epoy?. and 
the nyal ensitm of Alytior** was iioisted ninidaf lhtr,slioat' 
of the crowd, 'fhe n'lnaimnir Knropeatis held their posi- 
tinn till they were i’oscumI hy the gallantry of Colonel 
Gille Olio, who was in ('uirison at Arcot, ciolit miles distant, 
and who, on hearitjfr of the wilhir.ak, started withont « mo* 
tni'nt.’K delay with a portion of the IPth Dragoons and 
his galloper gnns, and arrived in time to rescue the 
survivors. 

The .'’('arching invcntigatioa whirli wjw made revealed 
the canse of the mutiny. The new Coinmandcr-in-Chief, 
CBiiwofiiio Sir John Cradock, soon after his arrival oh* 
nmUiiy. tuiucd permission of the governor, Lord Willinm 
Bcuiinck, to codify the military regulations, hut upon the 
express condition that no rales should he added without 
the pennission of Government. Unknown to fhe govcnior, 
the adjutant-general took on himself to introduce .several 
innovations which interfered with the religious jirejudices of 
the sepoys. But that which gave them peculiar olTimcc 
ivns the now form ])reseribt’d for the turban, which here 
sorao roscmhlnnco to a Enropcan hat, nn object of general 
antipalhj’ to the natives. A report, was iiulustrionsly 
spread through their ranks by fhe jMahonicdntis, who led 
the hostile movement, that the now turban was the pre- 
cursor of an attempt to force them to become Christians ; 
and the panic-stricken and exasperated sepoys wore thus 
stirred up to mutiny and massacre. Tiic Court of Director? 
wero overwhelmed hy the nows of this catastrophe, and 
in that wild and vindictive spirit whiclv terror inspires, 
instantly recalled the governor and the Commonder-in- ' 
Chief before a single lino of explanation had been received 
from cithci’. Lord William Bentinck remonstrated against 
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the gross iirjustice of punishing him as an accomplice in a.d. 
-mcasm’es ^vith "which he had no farther connection than to 180{ 
ohvialc their evil consequences. The Court, in their reply, 
boro testimony to his uprightness, disinterestedness, zeal 
and respect for the system of the Company, but also 
remarked that, “ as the misfortune ^Yhioh happened under 
“ his administration placed his fate under the government 
“ of public events and opinions which tho Court could not 
“ control, so it ■u’as not in their power to alter the elfeot of 
“ them.” 

Of the panic created by the mutiny at the Council board 
in Calcutta, the unoffending missionaries were made the 
\’ictims. In 1793, Mr. Carey had proceeded to Thoprona- 
Bengal to establish a Christian Mission, and pntio^f 
laboured "unth much zeal but little success for Ohristianitijr. 
seven years in the Malda disti'ict. In 1799, Mr. Mai’shman 
and Mr. Ward proceeded to join him, and, being "without a 
licence, were ordered to quit the country the day after 
their arrival, but obtained an asylum at the Danish settle- 
ment of Serampore and were taken under tho protection 
of the Danish crown. Thei’e they wore joined by kir. a.d. 
Carey, and established a fraternit}' which, under the 
designation of the “ Serampore IDssionaries,” has attained 
historical distinction as that of the pioneers of Christian 
civilisation in Hindostan. They opened tho first schools 
for the gratuitous instruction of native children ; they set 
up piinting-pro.sses and prepared founts of type in the 
various Indian characters ; th^ compiled grammars of 
the Bengalee, Sanscrit and other languages, into which 
they translated the Sacred Scriptures. They gave their 
chief attention to the cultivation and improvement of the 
Bengalee language, and published tho first prose works 
which had appeared in it, and laid the foundation of that 
vernacular literature which has since obtained a large 
development. They, and the converts who had joined 
thein, were tacitly permitted to itinerate in the districts of 
Bengal, and met nutli considerable success in the propaga- 
‘ tion of Christianity. But missionary efforts had always 
been -viewed with mistrust by the Court of Directors and 
by their servants in India, on the ground that they might 
disturb the prejudices of the natives and create disaffection. 

The mutiny at Vellore was hastily ascribed to an inter- 
ference with tho religions prejudices of the Madras sepoys, 

, and Sir George Barlow, under the influence of alarm, 
considered it necessary peremptorily to interdict the 
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kj>. labotLTS of the Serampore Missionaries, The VoUoro panic 

16-06 gradually died out, and the restrictions imposed on them 
were allowed to fall into ahoyance. 

■ The Court of Directors had always been anxious to have 
the highest oiEce in India left open to their own servants, 
SuperscsaSon great zeal which Sir George Barlow 

oisirGoorgo had manifested in carrying out their non-inter- 
Bnrio-w. vention policy recommended him to them as the 
permanent successor of Lord Oomwallis. The death of 
Mr. Pitt and the dissolution of his ministry introduced the 
Whigs to Do^vning-atreet, and within twenly-four hours of 
their accession to power they were called upon to make pro- 
vision for the Governor-Generalship. The President of the 
Board of Control, new to office, agreed as a temporary 
measure to the nomination of the Court, and Sir- George 
Barlow’s commission was made out and signed; hut ten. 
days after the ministry announced that they had selected 
Lord Lauderdale for the office. The Court of Directors 
strenuously resisted the appointment, not only as ah 
abrupt and contemptuous rejection of their nominee, but 
likewise on personal ground. His ostentatious admira- 
tion of the IVench revolution, which led him to drop his 
aristocratic title, might have been forgiven ; but he had 
rendered himself obnoxious to them by his advocacy of 

>, Pox’s India Bill, and, more recently, by his support of 
Lord Wellesley’s free-tiade policy. The Directors refused 
to sanction the appointment, and the ministry retaliated 
by cancelling the nomination of Sir George Barlow. The 
controversy between them was earned on for many weeks 
with great acrimony, but was at length terminated by the • 
nomination of Lord Minto, the President of the Board of 
Control. 


all 




SECTION n. 

f 

V. 

LORD MIHTO’s ADMIHISTRATIOH — ^FOREIGN EMBASSIES. . ' 

A.n. Lord Misto had been engaged for many years in the 
1807 administration of public aflFairs. As Sir Gilbert Elliot he 
was one of the managers nominated by the • 
House of Commons to conduct the impeachment 
general. pf Warren Hastings, and the prosecution of Sir 
Elijah Impey was committed to his especial charge. He- 
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was subsequoufcly ministor plonipotonliarj’^ at Vienna, and. 
had been ibr tn’olvo nionfehs President of the Board of 
Couti'ol, where he obtained an insight into the machinei-y 
and character of the Indian Government. Ho was an 
accomplished scholar, a statesman of clear perceptions and, 
sonnd judgment; mild and moderate in his ^^6wB, yet 
without any dcficiencj'- of firmness, and distinguished 
above his predoco.ssors ibr his singular iii-banity. Ho was 
accepted by the Directors with the understanding that he 
should eschew the policy of Lord Wellesley, and tread in 
the footsteps of Lord Cornwallis and Sir George Barlow. 
His firet act in India was an act of clemency. On his 
arrival at ;^^adras ho found 600 of the Vellore mutineers 
awaiting their sentence. The Supremo Government had 
sentenced them to transportation beyond sea, a punishment 
equivalent to death, but Lord Jlinto adopted the more 
lenient course of expelling them from the service, and 
declaring them incapable of re-enlistment. 

On reaching Calcutta, his attention was immediately 
called to the state of anarchy into which the feeble policy 
of his pi-edecossor had plunged the province of Anurchy in . 
Bundlecund. The country was overrun by Bnnaiccnnij. 
military adventurers who lived only by plunder, and 160 
castles were held by as many chieftiuns who wei’o ])cr- 
pctually at feud with each other. The inhabitants, a bold 
and independent race, were, moreover, disgusted \vith the 
stringency of the judicial and revenue s 3 'stDms we had 
introduced, and deserted their villages, and too often 
joined the banditti with which the country swarmed. The 
two strongest forts in the province, Callinger and Ajygurh, 
were held b}' chiefs who bid defiance to the British Go- 
vernment. Lord Lake considered the possession of these 
fortresses essential to the tranquillitj’ of tlio country, and 
urged Sir George Barlow to reduce them, but ho con- 
sidered that “ a certain extent of dominion, power and 
■ “ revenue would be cheaply sacrificed for securiiy and 
“ tranquillity in a more contracted circle.” The sacrifice 
was made, but •the security was farther off than ever. 

• The two chiefs who had seized the forts, together -with 
some of the most notorious leadera of banditti, received a 
legal title to the lauds they had usurped, ^vith permission 
to settle their quarrels among themselves by the sword. 

■ Within five weeks after Lord Minto had assumed the 
Government he recorded his opinion that “ it was essential 
“ not only to the preservation of political influence over 

n 
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• A.D. “ the chiefs of BandlecuTid, -but to the dignity and repu- 
vigorous “ tation of the British Government, to interfere 
policy oE “ for the suppression of , intestine disorder.” 
LordMinto. • gitjpie announcement that the British 
Government was determined to’ enforce its full authority ■ 
.through the province was found suffipiont .to induce the 
. numerous chiefs to make their submission, and to engage 
to refer every dispute to_ its decision. • The renoivned 
fortress jof Oallinger, which had bafBed all the efforts of 
Mahmood of Ghuzni eight centuries before, and which the 
Peshwa’s general had recently besieged two years without 
success, was surrendered aften an arduous struggle. The 
fortress of Ajygurh was likewise mastered,, and peace and 
prosperity were restored to Bnndlecund. • 

. The difficulty of maintaining the principle of non- 
interference was again demonstrated before Lord hCnto' 
Care* of * had been a year in India, in reference to ' the 
, Unnjeet proceedings of Runjeet Sing, whose career now 
claims attention. On the retirement of- the 
. Abdalee after the battle of Paniput, the Punjab became the 
scene of confusion, and the semi-militiuy, semi-religious 
community of the Sikhs was enabled to eidarge and con- 
solidate its ‘power. It was divided into fraternities or 
-misils, the chief of each of which was the leader in the 
field and the umpire in time of peace. Ohurrut Sing, the 
head of one of them, commenced a series pf encroachments • 

* on his neighbours, and his son Maha Sing pursued the 
792 . same course of ambition. He died in 1792, leaving an 
only son, Runjeet Sing, who at the early age of seventeen 
commenced that career of conquest which resulted even- 
tually in the establishment of a power as great as that of 
Sevajee or Hyder Ali. 

Runjeet obtained possession of the oily of Lahore, -the 
ancient seat of authority in the Puiyab, and succeeded in 
' ' His en- absorbing the various Sikh misils. By the year 
1806 croaohments • 18.06 his dominions were extended to the banks 
inSirWnd. . Sutlej, and he cast a wishful eye on the 

province of Sirhind, lying beyond that river," and occupied . 
by about tweniy independent Sikh chieftains. They had 
been obliged to bend to the anthoriiy of .Sindia when 
General Perron established his power over, the province, - 
and on 'the extinction of Jlahratta rule in that region *. 
transferred their allegiance to the British Government, i. 
and considered themselves subject to the sovereignty of 
the Company, and entitled to its ■ protection. Runjeet 
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Sing proceeded with liis usual caution, and by inducing a.d^ 
one or two of the chiefs to invite his intervention for the 180T 
settlement of theii* differences, obtained a pretext for enter- 
ing . Sirhind with an- army. On his return from" one of 
■these expeditions in 1807, he levied contiubutions indis- 
criminately in every direction, seized upon forts and lands 
and carried off all the cannon which he could lay his 
hands upon.’ 

These repeated inroads filled the Sikh chieftains with 1808 
alarm, and in March, 1808, a .deputation pi’ooeeded to 
Delhi to. implore the protection of the British 
Government, whose vassals the envoys stated thesikh 
they had always considered themselves since the 
downfall of Sindia’s power. Bunjeet was anxious 
to discover the views of the Governor-General in reference 
to this appeal, and addi'essed a letter to him expressing his 
wish to cultivate friendly relations with the Company, and 
adding, “ the country on this side the JuihnaA-except the 
“ stations occupied by you — ^is mine ; let it remain so.” 

This bold demand of the province of Sirhin.d brought up 
the important question whether an energetic and ambitions 
chieftain, who had in ton years erected a large kingdom 
upon the ruin of a dozen princes, should be allowed to 
plant bis army, composed of the finest soldiers in. India, 
within a few miles of our frontiei’, and Lord Minto boldly 
assumed th6 responsibiliiy of taking the Sikh states of 
Sirhind under British protection, and shutting up Bunjeet 
Sing in the Punjab. 

The treaty of Tilsit, concluded in 1807 between the 
emperor of Bussia and Napoleon, was Supposed to include 
certain secret articles intended to afford facilities jiissionto 
for the invasion of India by the French. It was 
determined, therefore, by the ministry to anticipate the 
designs of the French emperor, and to -block up his path 
by forming defensive alliances with the rulers of the inter- 
mediate kingdoms of Bersia, Afghanistan, and the Punjab. 

The most difficulff of these negotiations, that with Bunjeet 
• Sing, was enti-usted by Lord Minto to Mr. Metcalfe, a 
j-oung civilian of high promise, who had been trained up 
in the school, and, indeed, under the eye of Lord Wellesley. 

He was sent to Lahore to accomplish two objects which 
•appeared mutually irreconcilable — to frustrate Bunjeet 
Sing’s passionate desii-e of annexing the province of 
Sii-hind, and to obtain his co-opei-ation to prevent the 
entrance of a French armj'^ into our ten-itories. ..JVfc 

’-’2 • 
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iftos treated with feelings of suspicion and hostility, 

° and when he was at length permitted to propound the 
object of his mission was given to understand that; although 
Bunjeet Sing did not object to the proposed treatjr, in 
which, however, he had less interest than the Company, 
it must recognise his sovereignty over all the Sikh states 
beyond the Sutlej. Mr. Metcalfe replied that he had .no 
instructions to make this concession ; but while the nego- 
tiation was in progress, B-unjeet Sing broke up his eam 2 > 
at Kussoor, crossed the Sutlej a third time, and for three 
months swept through the .province, plundering the various 
, chiefs, and compelling them to acknowledge his authority. 

Lord Minto resolved to lose no time in arresting his 
Knnjcet progress, and, if neoessaty, to have recourse to 
^ arms, hTapoleon, moreover, had begun to be en- 
“ ■ tangled in the alfaira of Spain, and all idea of 
invading India, even if it had ever been seriously, enter-. • 
tained, was abandoned. Having, therefore, no longer any- 
thing to ask of Bunjeet Sing, Lord Minto was enabled to 
assume a bolder tone, and to resolve on making a military 
demonstration. The Commander-in-Ohief was' directed 
to hold a force in readiness to advance to the banks of the 
Sutlej, and. a -letter was addressed to the Sikh ruler ' 
informing him that by the issue of the war with the' 
Mahrattas the Company had succeeded ■to the power and 
the rights they had exercised in the north of Hindostan. 
The Sikh states in Sirhind were now under British pro- 
tection, and the Maharaja must withdraw from the districts 
of which he had taken possession in his late raid, and con- 
. .fine his future operations to the right bank of the Sutlej, 
Bunjeet Sing, on his return from the expedition across the 
. river, hastened to TJmritsur to exchange the toils of the 
field for the enjoyments of the harem. Like Hyder Ali, he 
was the slave of sensual indulgence when not absorbed in 
the excitement of war. On the evening of his arrival Mr. 
Meitcalfe waited on him to present the Governor-General's . 
letter, but he exclaimed that the evening"was to be devoted 
to mirth and pleasure, and called for the dancing-girls, and ^ 
then for the strong potations to which he was accustomed, 
and before midnight was reduced to a state, of unconscious- 
ness. . ■ _ ■ 

1808 The letter delivered by.Mr, Metcalfe remained for several- 
weeks unnoticed, and on the .22nd December he demanded A 
an audience of Bunjeet Sing, and announced that a British 
army was about * to take tho field, and wo'uld sweep . his 
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gnrrisoiifs from Sirlihid. Ho Iwo <lio nominnnic^ition for 
Fotm* Ihnc wilh ooTnjHi«Hr(?, Imf miablf* at lo control 

hi;! fcclinjr.'^, rusbod out of the mmi, vaulted into the 
MuWic. niut pallopod about the conrlyartl with frantic 
voluMncnve. wiiih* hi.*: niinislers continucil the discufJsion 
with Mr. ?\}ctoa1fe. Two montha wojv again waited in 
Ftiulii’d dclaya and conpfjint jtostiionpmont, but 
Mr, Metcalfe cent iinjod with ttnfluichingfirinnp.'JS 
to iiifist on the coniph to evacuation of Sirhind. 

Kunji'i’t Sing wtis muRtnvijjcd to Mibinii, and on the 25lh a.d. 
April ntiijted his seal to a iri-nty which jtrnvidcd that the 
lirifish GcoTrnsnent should not. inb-rfere with his territoiy' 
or pubieefs, and that he shonld ab.slain from any con- 
nection with the states utidcr llritish protection. Tito 
treaty connihlod of fifteen line.':, and is one of the shortest 
on record. In the nnipe of onr Indian history there arc 
few incidents of more roninntie, intere.st than the nrre.st. of 
this hanphty jirineo in the fall career of .success hy a youth 
of twenty-four. On (he n tirement of fltellritish army a 
gamson was loft at- Tiooduma, which hcoanie onr frotttier 
station in the norlh-wt •(. and the Ilritish ensign which 
liord Wellesley had pittnied on the Jnmiin was six years 
after erected on (ho ciitlej hy Ijonl .Minto. 

The ouibiis ty to C.nhul was fitted nnt on a scale of mag- 1808 
nificcncc intended to imj 3 res.s the Afghan court witli an 
idc.a of the power and gittJideur of the present irmiwMj to 
rulers of ludi.n, and wn.'« entrusted to Mr, Alonut t-'nbai. 

Stuart Elphinsfonc, one of Lord Wcllasley's .school of 
state.smt'ii. The sovereign of Afghnni.stnu, Shah Soojnh, 
the hrolher of ZetnatJ Shah who invaded India in the days 
of Ivord Wellcsloy, gave the mission n cordial reception, 
but his cabinet did not fail (o remark that il.s object 
njipeared to bo more in the interests of tin; Company than 
of Afgbani.sian. They said they bad nothing to npprohend 
from the French, and were desirous of nscerfaiiiiiig wlint 
oficr.') (bey were pivpartMl to innk<* before a definite reply 
was given. A^^hlc the negnlintion was in progre.ss, the 
expc'fiilion wbicli Shah Sotijnh liad imprudently sent to 
subjugate Cashmere was complel<-]y defeated. His rival 
brother had obtained pos.sc.ssioii of Cahul and Cnndnhar, 
and was advancing on Feshawur. Shah Sonjah, whose army 
was annihilated and whoso tren.snry was empty, earnestly 
solicited poenniary aid from the Government of India, and 
Jlr. Elphinstonc advised a grant of ten lnc.s of rnpeos, which 
would have oTinblcd him to rccrnil his force and regain his 
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power ;; and it might possibly have saved the Government , 
the many crores of rupees spent thirty years after to reseat- 
him on the throne. But the dread of a French invasion 
had died out, and it was no longer considered necessary to 
conciliate the ruler who hold the gate of India, as Cahiil 
was then deemed. The request was refused; Shah Soojali 
A.D. was defeated by his brother and fled to India and became . 
1810 a pensioner on the Company’s bounty, . 

The third mission to counteract the designs of the French ' 
was sent to .Persia. The king had wantonly involved 
Affairs ot himself in a war with Russia and lost some of his 
Perda. most valuable provinces. He applied for aid to 
the empei’or Hapolcon, who sent General Gardanne as his 
representative to Teheran, -with a large military staff" and a 
body of engineers to make surveys, and military officers to 
discipline the Persian troops. A treaty was concluded • 
which provided that a French army marching through - 
Persia should be furnished with supplies and joined by a 
Persian force ; that the island of Karrack, in the Persian 
gulf, thirty-three miles from Bushire, should be ceded to 
. France, and that all Englishmen should be excluded from 
the country, if the emperor desired it. The British ministry, . 
who considered the French embassy the precursor of a 
French army, were determined to counteract these hostile 
movements by sending an ambassador to the Court, and 
Lord Minto and General Wellesley united in recommending 
English Colonel Malcolni, who was eminently quali-, . 

ombnssy to fled for the duty by bis skill in oriental diplomacy 
Tchernn. languages, and by the popularity he had 

acquired in his flrst embassy, should be again sent &om 
Calcutta; but the ministiy considered that a representative 
of the Crown would be likely to . carry more weight than an . . 
envoy from the Company, and they selected Sir Harford 
Jones, who had been consul at Bushire, for the office, and 
) 808 he landed at Bombay in April. But Lord Minto, on his 
arrival in Calcutta, was resolved to despatch Colonel 
. Malcolm as the representative of the Government of India, 
and Sir Harford Jones was desired to tarry at Bombay, till • 
the result of his mission was known. On reaching Persia 
. Colonel Malcolm, overlooking the paramount influence the 
French minister had acquired at the Court, assumed a 
dictatorial tone, and was forbidden to advance farther than ■ 
Sheraz, where he was desired to place himself in commu- )~ 
nication. with the king’s son. Colonel Malcolm took . 
umbrage at this proceeding, abandoned the missibn, and, 
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refcuruing to tLo coast, embai’ked with his suite for Calcutta. 

Sir Harfoi'd Jones was then directed by Loi’d Minto to 
proceed with his mission. 

Ten days after this order had been despatched, Colonel 
Malcolm arrived. in Calcutta, breathing vengeance against 
the Persian court, and persuaded Lord Jlinto iti 
that the only cffechial mode of counteracting the sir Harford 
induenco of the Prcnch was to make a military 
demonstration, and aiTangemonts wore made forthwith to 
despatch an armament to occupy the island of Elarrack. 
Repeated and poremptoiy orders were likewise sent to Sir 
Harfoi’d Jones to quit Pci’sia, under the threat of disavow- 
ing his mission and dishonouring his bills ; but before they 
could reach him he had accomplished his object and 
concluded a treaty with the king. The French embassy 
was dismissed, and the Persian envoy at Paris recalled. 
Lord Mnto felt that Sir Harford had been fully accre- 
dited by the Crown, and that the national faith was 
pledged to his engagements, and he accordingly ratified 
the treaty. He felt, however, that the rank and estima- 
tion of the Government of India had been compromised in 
the eyes of Asia by the mission from the Crown, and ho 
considered it among the first of his duties “ to transmit to 
“ his successor unimpaired the powers, prerogatives and 
“ dignities of the Indian empire in its relations to sur- 
“ rounding nations as entire and unsullied as they were 
“ committed to his hands.” 

Another embassy was imprudently fitted out in the most 
costly style, to eclipse the mission of the Crown, and en- 
trusted to Colonel Malcolm, in order that “ he 
“ might lift the Company’s Government to its coim’sse- 
” own height and to the station which belonged 
“ to it.” He was welcomed by the king and 
courtiers with great cordiality, but in the royal presence 1809 
stood the ambassador of the Crown, “whoso face the 
“ Indian Government had spared no pains to blacken in 
“ the eyes of the* Persian court.” There was every pros- 

• pect of an unseemly and dangerous collision. The Pension 
courtiers, finding two rival envoys contending for their 
favours, were preparing to playoff the one against the other, 
in the hope of a golden shower of presents. But the good 

• sense of Sir Harford and of tlie colonel smoothed down 
asperities and defeated the intrigues and cupidity of the 
court, and the English ministry soon after recalled both 
envoys, and appointed Sir Gore Ouseley minister from 
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. the Eng of England to the Sliah of Persia,' The cost of’ 
Colonel Malcolm’s mission -was t%renfy-t\ro lacs, and that' 
of Sir Harford Jones, which v/as also saddled on the Com- 
pany, did not fall short of sixteen lacs. , ^ 

gsb 7/g ~ ^ ' ' . , 

SECTION. HI. 

LOED MIKTO’S AraicaSTRATIOX— AMEEE KHAl!> — ^MOTnrT 
OF THE MAOBAS OmCEES, 

A.D. WiTHis fonr months of the signature of the 'treaty ■vnth . 

1809 Eunjeet Sing another occasion arose to test the po-ssibilify 
Amscr in.nTi maintaining the policy of neutrality. The free- 
andsag- hooter Ameer Khan, having within ten years 
created a printapaliiy -nrhich yielded a revenue 
of fifteen lacs of rupees a year, was recognised as the 
head of. the Patans in Central India, and aspired to the 
rank of a prince. His army, however, was too large for 
his, 'Tesonrees, and, after having drained Bajpootana, he 
was obliged to seek for plnnder in a more distant sphere, 
and selected Nagpore for his next operations. Under 
pretence of asserting certain fictitious claims of Holbar on 
the raja, he poured dowu acro.ss the Nerbndda with 40,000 ; ' 
horse and 24,000 Pindarees. The raja was simply an ally 
of the Company, and had ho claim to their protection ; bnf 
Lord Minto did not hesitate to. afiBrm that “an interfering 
“ and ambitions Mussulman chief at the head of antunefons 
“ army should not he allowed to e.stablish his authority on 
“ the mins of the raja’s dominions over territories con- ' 

“ tignons to those of the Nizam — ^like'wise a Mahomedan — 

“ r\'itb whom projects might he formed inimical to, our . 

“ interests.” 

The raja had not solicited our assistance, hut two armies 
were ordered into the field to protect, his territories. The 
Ameer Khan ^fagpoTG general, however, twice -sncceedod in , 
repnieea reptdsing Ameer Khan, hut he returned a third 

time and blockaded the, r^a’s army in Chaura^ ' . 
gnrb, while his Pindarees de.soIated the country. 

The Britiish divi.sions were now closing upon him, and. 
Colonel Close took possession of his capital and his terri- 
tories, and the extinction of his power appeared inevitable, ^ 
when the troops were unexpectedly recalled, from the 
apprehension felt by Lord Minto that the further pro-secu- 
tion' of hostilities might lead to complications displeasing 
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to the Court of Directors. Ho was allowed .to i’ecruit his 
strength, and Oenfral India was left for sovou years ni67’0 at 
his mercy. But the tide appeared to be tuniing at the India 
House against this neutral polioj', and the Directors not only 
questioned the wisdom of the moderat ion Loi'd Minto liad 
exercised towards him, hut wont so far ns to advise the con- 
clusion of a subsidiary alliance -with tlio raja of Hagporo. 

Sir George Barlow was appointed to succeedjjord William 
Bentinok at hfadras. During the twenty months he had 
filled the ofilcc of Govcimor-Gonoral ho had 
alienated society by his cold and rcpnlsiye Burfownt 
manners, and the absence of all genial feeling in 
the intercourse of life. He was never able to obtain that 
personal influence which is essential to the successful 
administi'ation of public atrains, more particularly in India. 
The submission he exacted to his will, which in Lord 
Wellesley was regarded as the natuml absolutism of a 
great mind, was in him resented as the vulgar despotism 
of power. At Madras he became unpopular by his arbi- 
trary and unjust pi'oceedings, as well ns by the lofly 
assumption of oflicial dignity, and by isolating liimsclf in 
a small coterie of olBoials and confidants. But it was the 
mutiny of the army which fixed a lasting stain on his 
administration. 

This rvas the third time in the course of half a ceiitnry 
that the Company’s Government had been shaken to . its 
foundation by the insubordination of their Euro- jj„uny of 
pcan ofllcors. The invidious distinction between Europonn 
the pa}' of oflScers in Bengal and Madras, and 
the monopoly of all posts of command by the officers 
of the royal .army, had created a feeling of discontent 
among the oflSoers of the Madras army, which was. un- 
happily fomented by the bearing of the Comniander-in- 
Chief, Major-Genor.al Macdowall. The Court of Directors 
had refused him the seat in Council, which, with its liberal 
allow.ances, had always been attached to his office, and he 
did not care to CDnce<al the exasperation of his feelings from 
the officers under him. 

Since the conclusion of the war in 1805, the Court of 
Directors had been importunate for retrenchments, and 
had threatened “ to take the pruning knife into ^ 

“ their own hands” if they found any hesitation thetent”” 
on the part of the Madras Government. Among 
the "plans of economy which had been contemplated by 
Lord William Bentinck and Sir John Ci'adook was .the 
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1809 tent contract, T/liich bad ^ren tbe ofBcers 

^ cominanding regiments a dxcd- montblj allovrance to 
provide tlie men \vitli tent equipage, v.-hcther in tbe field 
or in cantonments. The Qnartermaster-Greneral was 
ordered bj tbe governor in Council to report on the 
question, and be stated that tbe nature of the contract was 
found by e^erience to place the interests of the com- 
manding ofiicers in opposition to their duty- They took 
fire at tbis ivmark, and called on the Commander-m-Cbisf 
to bring him to a court-martial for having aspersed their 
characters as officers and gentlemen- The Quartermaster- 
General was placed under arrasf, and appealed to the 
governor, and the Commander-in-Chief was directed to 
release him. Bnt, while yielding to this authority, he 
issued a general order of extraordinary viruience, protest- 
ing against the interference of Government and denoun- 
cing the conduct of the Quartermaster in having resorted 
to the civil power in defiance of the officer at the head of 
the army. Sir George Barlov.', instead of treating the 
order with contempt as an ebullition of passion on the 
part of the general, who was on the eve , of quitting the 
service issued a counter order equally intemperate, cbaig- 
mg him with inflammatory language. !^ajor Bowles, the 
Deputy Adjutant-General, who had signed the* c^er 
officially, was suspended ; his cause was immediately taken 
up as that of a martyr ; addresses commending his conduct 
poured in upon him, and subscriptions were raised to com- 
pensate the loss of his allowances. 

Three months passed after the departure of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who was lost at sea, and the ferment had 
Genera began to subside, when Sir George Barlow blew. 

iDBtinj-, the dying embers into a Same. In, the height of 

the excitement a mcmoiial of grievances had been drawn 
up to the Govemor-Greneral, though not transmitted ; baton 
the 1 st 3 Iay Sir George Barlow issued an order suspend- 
ing four officers of rank and distinguished reputation, and 
removing eight others from their commands, on the ground 
of their having signed the memorial, which had been - 
surreptitiously communicated to him. The whole araiy 
was immediately in a blaze. A hundred and fifty-eight 
officers of the Janlna and Hyderabad divisions signed a 
flagifimig address to Government, demanding the restoration 
of the officers, in order “to prevent the horrors of civil war 
“ and the nlthmate lo.gs of a large portion of the Compai^’s 
“ possessions in India,” The Company’s European regi- 
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ment af Jlasulipatam placed the commanding officer in a,d. 
arrest, and concerted a plan for joining the Janluah and 1809 
Hyderabad divisions, and marching, to Madras and seizing , 
the Government. 

Sir George Barlow had thns by his intemperance and 
indiscretion goaded the army into revolt, and brought on a, 
portentous crisis; but in dealing with the mutiny jimjncss of 
he exhibited such undaunted resolution as almost St^Gmibo 
to make amends for having caused it. Colonel 
Malcolm and other officers of high standing and great 
experience, advised him to bend to necessity and recall 
the obnoxious order of the 1st May ; but he resolved to 
vindicate the public authority at all hazards. Ho called isiO 
upon all the officers in the army to sign a pledge to obey 
the orders of Government on pain of removal from their 
regiments. The sepoj-s and their native officers generally 
remained faithful to their salt, and there was no collision 
except at Seringapatam, where the native regiments under 
disahected officers refused to submit, and were fired upon 
by the royal troops, and a hundred and fifty killed and 
wounded. The vigorous proceedings of Sir George con- 
founded the officers, and induced them to pause on the 
brink of a rebellion against their king and their countrj'. 

Lord Minto, moreover, had announced his intention to 
proceed at once to hladras, and the geneml .confidence 
reposed in his justice and moderation promoted the return 
of the officers to a sense of duty. 

The Hyderabad brigade, which had been the first to 
mutiny, was the foremost to repent. Its example was 
followed by the other brigades and regiments ; nintinr 
the seditious garrison of Seringapatam snr- c-'rtin- 
rendered that fortress, and a profound calm 
succeeded the storm which had threatened to overturn 
the Government. On his arrival at Madras Lord Minto 
issued a general order reprobating the conduct of the 
officers, but likewise o.xpressing his anxiety for the wel- 
fare and the reputation of the army in kind and concili- 

• atory language. He granted a general amnesty to all but 
twenty-one officers, who were either cashiered or dismissed; 
but they were all eventually restored to the service, and in 
the great Jlabratta and Pindarce war, seven years later, 

• had an opportunity of ellacing the stain on their character 
by their gallantry and devotion. The mutiny was the 
subject of long and acrimonious debates at the India 
House, v.'hich terminated in Sir George Barlow’s recall. 
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It was in connection witli Ins administration that Mr. 
Bdmonstdno, wlio had served under two civilian arid throe 
Mr.Eamon- ”oblo Govornors.-Gonoral, and who, after filling 
stone on Mie the highest subordinate office in India; became 
GwiS'shV Nestor of Leadcnhall-street, said, that “ he ■ 

“ was avei’so to solooting. Governors from among ' 
“ those who had belonged to the service, and that a person 
of eminence' and distinction proceeding from England to 
“ .fill that ofilcc, if duly qualified by talent and character, 

“ carried with him a greater degree of influence, and 
. “ inspired more respect than an individual who had been 
“ Icnown in a subordinate capacity.” 

A.».‘ The ‘ suppression of piracy in the eastern hemisphere 
1809 js the especial vocatiort of the English nation ; and the . 
Bnpprossion attention of Lord Minto was imperatively called, 
of piracy, at this time, to this duty. . The Arabs, .who were 
the bravest soldiers and the most hardy seamen in the . 
cast, wore also the most notorious pirates. The chief 
tribe on the sea coast, the Joasmis,. had recently embraced 
Wahabee tenets, and added the fierceness of fanaticism to ' 
their national valour 5 and the' only alternative tljoy offered 
to their captives was the profession of Mahomedahism or 
. death. Their single-mnsted vessels, manned with about . 
160 men, sailed in squadrons, and it was rarely that any 
native craft was able to escape their pursuit. Hitherto 
they had prudently abstained from molesting English 
vessels, but they, became emboldened by the inactivity of 
, the Company’s cruisers, which were forbidden to interfere 
with them, and they had recently captured a large 
merchantman, and cut the throats of all the Europeans on • 
board and thrown them into the sea with the pious 
ejaculation, “AlliiAkbarl great is God!” Lord Minto was 
determined to root out these buccaneers, and sent a power- • 
fill armament against their chief stronghold, Eas-al-Kaima. 

It was ; defended wth Arab obstinacy and carried by ' 
British gallantry. Tlic port, with all the valuable mer- 
ohandise in it— the acenmuJation .of nfimerous.ph’atical 
espeditions — ^together with a large . fleet of pirate vessels, • ■ 
was delivered to the fl.anios, and piracy .Avas for a time - 
suppressed in these waters. 

The possession of the Mauritius and of Bourbon by, the 
Erench in the bay of Bengal exposed British commerce in ' . 
_ . ^,0 the eastern seas to the constant depredation of the ■* 

tromtiio . privateers fitted but in them. The losses sus- 
stanritius. twined by- the merchants' of Calcutta from' the- 
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commencomcnt of the war with IVance in -l?P3 to tlie year a.d. 
1808 were calculated at between three and four crores of 1810 
rupees. By an act of . incomprehensible folly, the ministry 
in England had not only neglected to send an expedition 
against them, while they Averc capturing every island in, 
the West Indies, but had positively interdicted any effort on 
the part of the Indian GoA'crnment to reduce them. 'The 
French cruisers consequently continued to prey on British • 
trade, and to sweep the seas from Madagascar to Java. 
With six' ships of the line and sixteen fiigates on the 
Indian, station, six A’essels sailing from Calcutta, valued at 
thirty lacs of rupees, had been captured b}' French cruisers 
in as mnnyweeks. A memorial was at length transmitted 
by the mercantile community to the ministry, complaining 
of the insecurity of commei'ce and the supinencss of the 
navy, and . the Governor- General and the Admiral Avero 
instruoted to take decisive measures for the protection of 
trade. That object, it AA'as supposed, Avould he attained 
by blockading the Mauritius; but six of the Company’s 
magnificent Indiamen, A-alued at more than half a crore of 
rupees, were captured by French frigates which sailed out 
of the port, and returned to it in triumph with their prizes, 
in the teeth of the blockade. An expedition Avas then sent, 
in the first instance, to the i.slan(l of Bourbon, which Avas 
captm’cd Avith a slender effort ; but this achieA’emont was 
OA'erbalanced by a series of unexampled disasters at sea, 
which were justly attributed to the ignqranco and mis- 
management of the naval department. Three English 
frigates Avero captured, and three set on fire by the French 
squadron, Avliich maintained its national honour in these 
seas as nobly as Suffrein in the days of Warren Hastings. 
MeauAA’hilc, Lord ilinto was assembling an armament of 
ov'erAvholming force, consisting of one 74 gun ship 
and thirteen frigates, beside.s sloops and gunboats, and a 
land force of 11,000 men, Avhich comprised (5,300 European 
bayonets, and 2,000 seamen and marines, and four volunteer 
regiments. To Oppose this force the French general could 
only muster 2,000 European soldiers, and a body of half- 
disciplined African slaves, and, unAAilling to sacrifice the 
lives of bravo men in a hopeless Cv'>ntest, he surrendered 1810 
the island on fair and equitable terms, 
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SECTION IV. 

I.OKD MIOTO'B ABHtillSTRiTIOK — ^EXBEDITIOS TO JAVA — 
THE PIKDAEEES — THE KEW CHABTEE. 

A.D. The subjugation of Holland by the emperor Napoleon 
placed the Dutch settlements in the east at his command, 
■RTpvmion and he spared no pains to complete the defences 
to JaTO. - of the most important of them, the island of 
Java. He despatched large reinforcements under an officer 
in whom he had conMence, General Daendels, , who 
repaired the old fortifications and erected new and more 
formidable works in the vicinity of the capital, Batavia. 
Erom some unexplained cause . he was superseded by 
General Jaensens, who had surrendered the Cape to- the 
English squadron four years before. The emperor at his 
final audience reminded him of this disaster, and said • 
“ Sir, remember that a French general does not allow 
f* himself to be captured a second time.” Lord Minto, 
having obtained the pennission of the Court of Directors 
to proceed against the island, ^mmoued to his counsels 
Mr. — afterwards Sir Stamford — Raffles, a member of the 
government of Penang, who had acquired a knowledge of 
.the condition, the policy, and the language of the various 
tribes in the eastern archipelago superior to that of every 
other European at the time. The expedition consisted of 
90 sail, on which were embarked 6,000 European troops, 
and about the same number of sepoys, and was the largest 
European armament which had ever traversed , the- eastern 
seas. Lord Minto determined to accompany it as a 
volunteer, leading the way in the “Modeste” j&igate, 
commanded by his son, and the whole fleet anchored in 
the bay of Batavia without a single accident on the 4th 
August, The entire body of troops under the command of 
General Jaensens amounted to 17,000, of whom 13,000' 
were concentrated for the defence of Fort Cornells, which 
was strong from its natural position, and had been rendered, 
as was supposed, impregnable by science. It was . an 
entrenched camp liotween two streams, one of which was 
not fordable, and the other was defended by strong 
bastions and' ramparts. The entire circumference of the 
encampment was five miles, and it was protected by ?00 
pieces of cannon. 
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Sir Samuel Ahmuly, tlio General-iu- Chief, determined a-d. 
at first to assail it by regular approaches, but the attempt 1813 
was found to be all but impracticable under , a 
tropical sun, and must have been abandoned Foitcor. 
when, on the setting in of the mins, the malaria 
of the Batavian marshes prosti-ated the army. It was 
resolved, therefore, to carry it by a coitp de main, which 
brought into play .tlie daring spirit of Oolond GriUespie, of 
Vellore renown, to whom tiie enterprise was committed. 

His column marched soon after midnight on the 26th 
August, and came upon the first redoubt as the day 
dawned, and canied it at the point of the bayonet. The 
impetuous valour of his troops mastered the other redoubts 
in succession, till he found himself in front of the enemy’s 
reserve and of a large body of cavahy posted with power- 
ful artillery in front of the barracks. Having driven them 
from this position, the Colonel placed hims(Jf at the head 
of the dragoons and horse artilleiy, and pursued them for 
ten miles till he had completed the disorganisation of the 
whole aiTuy. Java was won in a single morning, and by 
the efforts of a single ofiScer. The loss of the IVench in 
the field was sevei’e, and 6,000 of their troops, chiefly 
Europeans, were made prisoners ; but the victory cost 
the invaders 900 in killed and wounded, of whom eighty- 
five were officers. The Court of Directors had given 
instructions that on the capture of the island the fortifica- 
tions should be demolished, and the arms and ammunition 
distributed among the natives, and the island evacuated. 

But Lord Minto was not disposed to put weapons into the 
hands of the natives, and abandon the colonists without 
arms or fortresses to their vindictive passions, and consign 
this noble island to the reign of barbarism. He deter- 
mined to retain it, and committed the government of it to 
Mr. Baffles, under whose wise and liberal administration it 
continued to flourish for several years. 

- Lord AEnto returned to Calcutta in 1812, and imme- 1812 
diately after learned that he had been superseded in the 
. Government. The usual term of office was con- snpereession 
sidered to extend to seven years, and Lord Minto of Lora 
had intimated to the Court of Dfrectoi’s his wish 
to be relieved early in 1814 ; but the Prince Kegent was 
• anxious to bestow this lucrative post on the favourite of 
the day, the Earl of Moira, who had recently failed in his 
attempt to form a ministry. Under the dictation 
Boai'd of Control, the Court of Directors were obli^*'"' 
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pass a resolution for tlio immediate termination of Lord 
Minto’s administration. Circmnstanccs detained Lord 
IMoira in England longer than he expected, and Lord 
Minto did not quit India till •within three or four months 
of the time lie Iiad fixed for his departure ; bat the' in- 
fliction of this indignity on a Governor-General whose 
government had been without a failure, and -who had given 

A.n. nniversal satisfaction, reflected equal discredit on the . 

1812 servile ministry and on their royal master. 

On the return of Lord Minto from Java, it became 
necessary for the first time to order troops into fbe field 
ThePinaa- fo repel the inroads of the Pindarees. The 
earliest trace of these freebooters is to be found 
in tbe struggles betw’een Anrnngzebe and the Mnlirattas, 
■whose armies they accompanied into the field. Alter the 
Peshwa had delegated the charge of maintaining the 
Mahratta power in Hindostan to his lieutenants, Sindiaand 
flolfcar, the Pindarees nominally ranged themselves under 
their standards, and were designated Sindia- Shahee and 
Holkar Shahee Pindarees, bnt they were not allowed to 
pitch their tents within the Mahratta encampment Those 
chiefs found it useful to attach to their armies a body of' 
freebooters "who required no pay, and were content ■with 
an unlimited license of plunder, and were always ready to 
complete the •work of destruction. The Pindarees found 
their account in establishing a connection, although in- 
direct, with established governments, to whom they might 
look for protection in ca.se of emergency. Bnt this re- 
lationship did not restrain the Pindarees from plundering the 
districts of their patrons when it suited their interests, nor ■ 
did it prevent theilahratta princes from seizing the Pinda- 
ree leaders after their return from a snccessfiil foray, 
and obliging tbem to give up a portion of their plunder. 

The ■withdrawal of British protection from Central India . 
opened a wide field for plunder, and increase the strength . . 

. PiDdares audaci^- of the Pindarees. Two of the- 

leados. chiefs in the suile of Sindia ofiered their servicK 
to the nabob of Bhopal to plunder the tenitories of lYag- ' . 

• pore; and, when their offer was declined, proceeded to . ’ , 
Ifasrpbre, and "were readily engaged by the raja to ravage . 
the dominions of Bhopal. On their return .the raja did 
not scruple to break up their encampment and despoil 
them of the rich hoo^ they had acquired. Of the two 
leaders,' one took refuge ■with Sindia, and his two sons A 
Dost Slahomed and 'Wassil ihihomed collected and or- 
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ganiscd liis scattered followers. , The other died iu con- a.d. 
dnonicnt, when tlio leadership devolved on Cheetoo, who 1812 
had been purchased when a child, during a famine, and 
ropnlarlj* ti*ainod io the Piudarce profe.ssi6n. His superior 
abilities and daring spirit raised him to the head of the 
troop, and ho was rewarded for hw. services to Sindia by 
the title of nabob and a jngeer. He fixed his head-quarters 
at Ifimar, amidst the wild fastnesses of the region lying 
between the Nerbudda and the Vindya range. Knreem 
Khan another Pindarco leader of note was a Bohilla, who 
in (he progre.ss of events obtained a title and an assign- 
ment of lauds from Sindia j bnt, as ho continnod to en- 
croach upon the Mahratta territories, Sindia dotermined to 
crash his rising power, and tieachei'onsly seized him at a 
friendly entertainment. Ho was placed in confinement for 
four ycar-i, and not libcmlod without the payment of six 
lacs of rupees. On obtaining his liberty the Pindarees 
fiocked to his standard in greater numbers than ever. 
Ohoctoo, also was induced to join him, and an alliance was 
formed wit h Ameer Khan, then in the spring tide of his 
career. Their united bands did not fall short of 60,000 
horse, and from the palace to the cottage every mind was 
filled with consternation by this portentous assemblage of 
banditti in Central Asia. Happily the union was short- 
lived. Cheetoo, who had always felt tho hostility of a I'ival 
to Kiu’cem Khan, was prevailed upon to desert him, when 
his camp was assailed and broken up by Sindia. 

■ These were the acknowledged leaders of tho Pindarees, 
to whoso encampment tho minor chiefs repaired when the 
season arrived for their annual expeditions. Their system of 
ranks were recruited by miscreants expelled from plunder, 
societ}', and men pursued by their creditors, as well as by 
men weary of peaceful occupation, and eager for excite- 
ment. The Pindarco standard was generally raised at the 
Dussora, or autumnal festival, towards tho end of October, 
when the rains had subsided, and tho rivers became ford- 
able. Leaders of experience and acknowledged courage 
. were selected, wlio took tbe command of bodies of 4,000 or 
5,000 men, all mounted, and armed with spears of from 
• four to six yards in length. They were not encumbered 
with either tents or baggage, and tboy obtained supplies 
for themselves and their horses from tlic idllages they 
plundered on tho line of march. Neither were they cm-c« 

1 n _<* »_ • . ' 


barrassed 

conscience. 


ndtb any prejudices of caste, or compunctions^ ' 
, and tbe history of their carecr^‘*^"^\ ' ^ 
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by a single generous or chivalrous act. They frequently 
moved at the rajte.of forty or fifty miles a day, and as they . 
were unable to remain long in one spot, the greatest de- ' 
spatch "vvas used to complete the plunder of the village ; and . ; 
tortures which almost exceed belief were inflicted on men ; 
and women to hasten the discovery of property. Their, 
progress throughout the country was indicated/by a stream 
of desolation, for what they could not carry off they de- 
stroyed. - 

Por several years- their depredations had been confined 
to the neighhourhood of the Nerbndda and the frontiers of 
Attack on. Peshwa, the Nizam and the raja of Nagpore 

British ' but, as these districts became exhausted, they 
territories, were obliged to enlarge the sphere of their expe- 
ditions^ and on one occasion swept through 400 miles of 
country south of the Nerbudda, and returned • without 
molestation, laden with plunder. The Dussera of 1811 
was celebrated by a congregation of 25,000 Pindaree horse, 
and a detachment of 5,000 plundered up to the gates of 
Nagpore, and burnt down one of its suburbs. The next 
A.D. year a large body under Dost Mahomed plundered the 
1812 Bi-itidi district of hCrzapore,' and boldly proceeded down 
towards Gya, within seventy miles of Patna, levying 
heavy contributions in this new and untrodden field, and 
then disappeared up the source of the Soaue, before a' 
British soldier could overtake them. This was their first 
invasion of British territory, and, coupled with the period- . 
ical devastation of the native states,' induced Lord Minto 
to entreat the Directors ■ to consider whether “ it was 
' “ expedient to observe a strict neutrality amidst these scenes , 

“ of disorder and outrage, or to listen to the voice of 
“ suffering humanity and interfere for the protection of . 

“ the weak and defenceless states who implored our assist- 
“ ance against the ravages of the Pindarees and the 
“ Patans.” Before he quitted the Government he ad- 
dressed a second letter to the Directors, pointing out that 
the augmented numbers, the improved* organisation, and 
the increasing audacity of the Pindarees, rendered the, .,' 
adoption of an extensive system of measures for their 
suppression, a matter of pressing importance. 

Lord Minto’s administration has never been sufficiently . 
appreciated, perhaps from the circumstance of. its inter- • 

vening between the more active and brilliant i, ^ 
Chttractcrot careers of Lord "Wellesley and Lord 'Hasting, 
i^ii Minto B should not bo forgotten that his hands . 

were tied hy the ruling policy of the India House, ■■ 
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which he nUogolher vcprobaied. Ho nssui*ecl the Court of a.b. 
Directors that “ no extent of concession or tcrritoi’inl res- ^813 
“ iifution on our part would liavo tlio ott’cct of establishing 

* any real and eiVectivo ' balance of power or forbearance on 
“ the part, of other states, when the means of aggrandiso- 
“ ment should be placed in their hands ; ” and that “ tho 
“ expectation of augnionting our security by diminishing 
“ our power and political nsoendnucy on the continent of 
" India was utterly vain.” He remarked, “ that with tho 
** native princes, war, rapine, and eonqucsl- constituted an 
** avowed princijdo of action, a just and legitimate piirsnit, 

“ and the chief source of public gloiy ; sanctioned and even 
“ reconiniendcd b}' tbe ordinances of religion, and prosc- 
“ cuted \vitboiit tho semblance or pretext of justice, and 
“ with a savage disregard of every obligation of humanity 
“ and public faith, and rc.stniincd onl}' by the power of 
'* i-csistance.” By these and similar representations ho 
prepared the Court of Directors to abandon the absurd 
policy of non-intervention, and to assume that supromac 3 ' 
on tile continent wliicb was irrevocably established by bis 
sueces.'-or; but bo did not hesitate to vindicate the para- 
mount autboritj* of flio British Government on many 
occasions, in Travancore, in Hngporo, in Bimdlccnnd, and 
in Sirliind; and to his administration belongs the merit 
of having swept overj* hostile nnd piratical ting from tho 
Indian seas, and established the predominance of British 
power on the ocean, though he was forbidden to do so on 
land. 

The period was now approaching when the question of 1809 
renewing tho Company’s commercial monopoly was to to 
come befoi-o Parliament. In tho prcHminar}’ 
discussions botAvecn the ministry and Lcadenball for n nwr 
Street, the Court of Dircctoi's assumed a lofty 
lone, nnd made extravagant demands, which the}* were 
obliged graduall}* to withdraw ; but they continued to 
insist on the renewal of tbe charter in tul its integrity. 

The President of 'the Board of Control, however, infoi'mod 

• them that the ministry bad made up their minds no longer 
to exclude tho merchants of England from tho trade of 
India. Tlio points at issue between ibo Company nnd 
the Cahiuob appeared at length to be reduced to tho 

■ question of opening tho outporfs of England to tho enter- 
prise of private merchants, and on this point the Com’t of 
Directors determined to take their stand. They affirmed 1812 
that any diversion of tho trade from London to the out-'’^^' 
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ports would Tjreak up large and important establmhiuents, 
and tlirow thousands out of bread; would increase smug- 
gling beyond the possibility of control ; would entail the 
ruin of the China trade, and reduce the value of the 
Company’s stock; would paralyse their power. in India, 
and compromise the happiness of its inhabitants ; and not 
only impair the interests of Great Britain in Asia, but 
imperil the British constitution. 

The ministiy, however, were not appalled by these 
terrific spectres, which the genius of monopoly had con- 
OiJMaftion informed the Directors that if the 

ttftoe Court extension of commercial privileges to the rest of 
of nirooforfs. nation would render it impossible for them 
to continue the government of India, some other agency 
might be provided for that object, ^consistent with the 
interests of the public and the integrity of the constitution. 
But the Directors and the Propriety refused any con- 
cession, and expressed their" confidence that Parliament 
Avould not consent to gratify a few hiterested speculators 
by abolishing a commercial syatem which had existed for 
two centuries, and was fortified by a score of Acts of Parlia- 
ment. On the other hand, the claim of the Company to a 
continuance of their monopoly encountered a strenuous 
opposition throughout the country. In the twenty years 
which had elapsed since the previou.s charter, manufactures 
and commerce had been developed beyond all fomder 
example, and the merchants and millowners demanded 
the right of an unrestricted trade with India, from their 
respective ports, and in their own vessels, with such 
unanimity and vigour, that the ministry felt it impossible 
A.n. 'to resist the national voice. On the 22nd March tho 
181*3 President of the Board of Control brought forward tho 
ministerial propo-sitioiis, that the Government of India," 
should be continued for twenty years longer in the bands ' 
of the Company, with liberty to continue to prosecute 
their trade, but that the whole nation should bo allowed 
to participate in it; that the Company ■should enjoy the 
exclusive trade to China, and that the restrictions on tho 
resort of Europeans to the country shonld.be relaxed so as 
to amount to a virtual abolition. 

These propositions were violently opposed b^' the 
Directors and Proprietors, and they petitioned Parliament.' 
WitntvOTof leave to bring forward witnesses to support 
Sani^** their claims. Tho fir.st witnes.s was the venomblc 
Warren Hasting.s, then in his. eightieth year 
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T\vcn<y-six ycnrs before be bncl been nrraiguod by tlio 
Honfio of Commons at <be bar of the House of Lords for 
higli enmes nud misdemeanours. J-Ic lind outlived the 
I)a«.sions and prejudico-S of that age, and the ■\vliolo Honso 
rose as be entered and paid a spontaneous liomngo to bis 
e.'c.'ilted clmracier and lii.s eminent services. But bis view*.? 
of Lidian policy belonged to that remote period when lie 
■was laying the fuundai ion of the empire ; bo could not 
realise the change of circniuslances in ]5nglnnd and in 
India, and was oppo.scd to all iniiovniious. TJio evidence 
of Lord Teignmoutlj, of Sir. Charles Grant, of Colonel 
Itlalcolm and Colonel llnnro, and indeed of all the witnesses 
marshalled by the India House, ran in the same groove. 
They maintained that the climate of India and the habits 
and prejudices of the natives precluded the hope of any 
increased consumption of British manufactures; that the 
tnide of India bad reached its nlmosb limit, and that it 
could bo condticlcd to advantage only through the agency 
of the Conipatiy ; that the free admission of Europeans 
would load to coloni.sation, and to the oppression of the 
native.?, and the loss of India. But all the authorities and 
all the evidence the Court of Director.? could nuistor, 
px*ovod of no avail. TJic House yielded to the voice of the 
nation, and opened India to the commercial cntci'priso of 
all England. 

Eeferenco has been made in a previous eluiptor to the 
restrictions imposed on the Scramporc missionaries by Sir 
George Barlow during the panic created by the Tj,e mMon- 
Vellore mutiny, which were removed on his Mrancstion. 
arrival by Lord lliuto. But on his return from Java, 
without the remotest appearance of any political necessity, 
ho was induced to adopt stringent measures against the 
missionar}' enterprise, and to oi’der eight missionaries, the 
majority of whom had recently arrived, peremptorily to 
quit the conntiy. The hostility of the Court of Directoi’s 
to missions and to education had nil the inveteracy of 
traditional prejudice, and it became nccessar}' to take 

• advantage of the Charter discussions to apply for the 
interposition of Parliament. The question w’as entrusted 
to Jlr. Wilborforce, who, in a speech distinguished for its 
eloquence, entreated the House to gi-ant pei*mission to 

* place the truths of Christianity before the natives of India 
for their voluntary acceptance. But the India Hou.se aud 
its witnesses, "with some exceptions, were as virulently 
opposed to this concession as to that of free trade, and 
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reprobated the admission of missionary and mercantile 
agents -with equal vehemence.- But the voice of the 
countiy vras raised Tiith more than ordinaity unanimily. 
against the monstrous proposition that the only religion 
to be proscribed in India shotdd be that of its mlers. The 
Blouse Tvas intindated with petitions from eveiy corner, and 
from aU classes and denominations, and the clause giving 
missionaries the same access to India as merchants was 
passed by large majorities. 


CHAPTEE X. 


SECTION L 

LORD HASTINGS’S ADMCaSTBATrON — THE NEPAOI, WAB. 

The Earl of hloira, snbseqnently .created ilarqnis of 
Hastings, tooh the oaths and bis seat in Oonncil on the 
4th Octoher. He was of the matnre age of fiffcy- 
nine, a nobleman of Norman lineage, with a tall 
OoTcmor- and commanding figure, and distingnished by 
General. patrioiau bearing. He entered the army at 

the age of seventeen, and served seven years in the -war of 
independence in America. His life had been snbseqnently 
passed in connection with important public affairs, and he 
brought to his high office a large fond of experience, a 
clear and sound judgment, and great decision of character, 
together with the equivocal honour of being the personal 
fiiend of the Prince Begent. In his place in Parliament 
he had denounced Lord Wellesley’s wars and his ambitions 
policy of establishing British supremacy throughout India ; 
hnt this opinion was reversed as soon as he had takro a 
survey of the position and prospects of the Indian empire ; < 
and before he had been many months in India be recorded 
his impression that “onr object in India ought -to he to 
“ render the British Government paramount in effect, if ^ 
“ not declaredly so . . . and to oblige the other states to ' 
“ perform the two great feudatory duties of supporting 
“ onr mle with all their forces, and .cnbmittiug their 

mufoal fo ouv uvbitratlou.’’ 
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Lord Hnsiings found his eastern Ihrono no hod of roses. A.n. 
The non-iniorvention policy — which the authorities in 1813 
Leadonhall street considered the perfection of st„tcof 
politieal wisdom, and the native princes an in'll"* 
obvious token of pusillanimity — had brought on n contempt 
of our power, and sown the seeds of new wars. The 
violcnceof Holknr hndcuded in insanity; bis govemmentlost 
its sirength, and Amcor Klian stepped in and became at 
once the prop of the tbrono and the enrso of tlio country. 

The troops of Sindia had been incessantly omploj'cd in 
aggrandising his power by encroacbmonts on bis neigh- 
bours. The Peshwa had Ijcen husbanding his resources 
for tho first opportunity of shaking off British control. 

The Pindarce freebooters wore spreading desolation tlirongb 
a region 500 miles in length and 400 in bx-cadtli ; and on 
tbo northern frontier of Bengal and Bchar a now power 
had arisen and invaded our districts, and hnug like a dark 
cloud on tbo mountains of Ifcpanl. Tbo Company’s army, 
which h.ad boon subject to large rednetions in a spirit of 
nnm'so economy, was found to bo inadequate to the defence 
of our frontier, and the treasnty was empty. 

Tho first and immediate diflicnlty of Lord Hastings arose 
out of tbo oncronclimcnts of the Kepauleso or Goorkbas. The 
vallc}' of Nopanl i.s embosomed in the Himalaya, Dc!?cription 
and bounded on tbo north by some of its loftiest ofKcpani. 
and most majestic iienks, and on the south by its first and 
lowest range. That range is sldrlcd by a magnificent 
forest, from eight to ton miles in depth, which presents an 
unbroken series of gigantic trees; no breath of wind 
i-eachcs tho interior, which is littered mth rank and 
decayed vegetation; no animal ventures into it, and no 
sound of a bird is heard in its recesses. An open plain, 
called the ieraco, stretches along tbo south of tho forest, 
about 500 miles in length and 20 in breadth. Tho soil is 
watered by tbo streams which descend from the mountains, 
and, when cultivated, produces the most luxuriant crops, 
but during tho gi'eator part of the year is as pestilential as 
the Pontine mansbes. 

About the middle of the fourteenth contnrj-, various 
colonists of Pajpoots entered tbo country and subdued tbo 
aboriginal Howar.s, and in the coui’se of time 
were ranged under three tribes. Aljprii. ten •“ ■' 
year’s after tho battle of PlasE^’j Prithca’ '■■-in,. v; 

the chief of the ti’ibe of Goorkhas, h' ■ ' ' 

dued all the other chiefs, established ;• '‘■ 

- 
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kM. Kaimandhoo for its capital. His descendant, an infant, 

1806 wa.q placed on t-Lo tlirono in 1805, and nhccni Sen formed ; 
a council of regency under liis omi presidency. The 
imjiulso of conquest ■which, the founder had given to the . 
nation continued in undiminLshed vigour. An expedition 
■was sent to Ln-ssa, and the living ^-pe of Booddha was 
subject to the humiliation of paying tribute to Iris Hindoo ■ 
conqueror. But the emperor of ■ China, the secular head 
of Booddhisra, avenged the insult by invading Hcpaul and 
obliging the Ncpanlc.se to send an embassy with tribute to 
Pekin every three years. The cabinet of Katmandhoo tlien 
pushed their conquests eastward to Sikkim, and westward 
to the mountainous region of the higher Sutlej, where Umur 
Sing, their renowned general, came in contact -with the 
rising power of Rimjcct Sing, but was recalled from the - 
siege of Kotc Knngra to the defence of his own country 
from the assaults of the British Government. 

During the twentj--five years preceding the war wo treat 
of, the Goorkhas had come dorvn into the plains and 
Thdren- usurped more than 200 British, village.s, and 
croachments the subjecfs of thc Company were exposed to 
toritoi^ continual aggression along the w’hole line of their 
frontier. At length they had the pr^nmption to 
seize -upon the districts of Bootwnl and Seoraj in Gomck- 
pore, which the Vizier of Onde had transferred to Lord 
Wellesley in 1802. Lord Minto was anxious, if possible, 
to avoid a resort to arms, and proposed a conference "with 
the Nepaul ministry, which resulted in demonstrating that 
they had not the shadow of a right to them. Accordingly, 

181 3 in June, he demanded the immediate restitution of them, and - . 
intimated that, in case of refusal, the Government would 
be obliged to have recourse to force ; but the Nepanl 

■ cabinet distinctly refused to evacuate them. Their reply . 
did not reach Calcutta till after the arri-val , of Lord . 
Hastings, and, upon a careful examination of all the docu- 
ments, he deemed it indispensable to make a categorical , 
demand that they should be surrendered ■within twenty- 
five days. The period expired ■without any communication 
from ^tmandhoo, and he ordered the magistrate of Gtemck-, 
pore to expel the Goorkha ofiBcers. . 

1814 Lord Hastings’s letter created a profound sensation at , 
Katmandhoo, and convinced the regent that the dispute 

• about these border lands was rapidly merging 
SriTC cm into a question of peace or war ■with the British - 
power. A national oohnoil was con^vened to 
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diFCURs tlic question, when Unmr Sing snicl ilml. liis life a.». 
lindLeon passed ninidsl the liardships of Svnr, and lie was 3814 
not ignonmt of its risks, but lie deprorated a war with the 
British Government, and afllrincd that i-lic lands were not 
worth the ha’«ird. “Wo have hitherto,” he said, “ been 
“ hunting deer, but. if we engage in this war wc shall have 
“ to hunt tigers.” But. ihe regent and his part}* wero bent 
on war, and determined to demand the surrender of the 
whole of (he country north of the Gange.s, and, n.s if to 
render hostilities inevitable,- .«ont a detachment down to 
Bootwnl, and put the police oflicer nnd eighteen of his men 
to death. The Goorlchas had thrown down the gauntlet, 
and Lonl Hastings had no nlternativo but to take it up, 
promptly, without wailing for the result of a reference to 
Lcadciiliall Street. This dcilanco of the British power 
seemed an net of incredible temerity on the part, of the 
Goorkhas. Their whole aimy did not exceed 12,000, and 
it wa.s scattered over a long line of frontier, nnd their 
largest gun was onl^* a fonr-ponndcr ; but uninterrupted 
success for many 3 -cnj's had infused a feeling of coufidenco 
into their minds. Their real strength consisted in tho 
impracticable nature of their countn*, and in our entire igno- 
lunco of its loc.alilios. 

Lord Hastings found himself diuggcd into an arduous 
conllict with an empty exchequer. On all foimcr occasions 
the Government had resorted to a loan, but tln'.s tncimow 
was difFicult, if not altogclber iinpmclicnble, at a 
timo when tbeirpromissor}' notes wore at a discount of nine 
and ten per cent., and money was worth twelve per 
cent, in tho market. In this dilemma bo cast his eye 
on llic hoards of the Vizier, amounting to seven crorcs 
of rupees. That prince wa.s anxious to he relieved 
from the imperious interference of tho Resident in the 
affairs of his government nnd of his court, and Lord 
Hastings had expressed a wish to afford him relief 
from this aunoj’anco; on bearing, therefore, of tho em- 
barrassmont of the Government, ho i-esolvcd to evince his 
. gniiitHdo by offering a donation of n croro of rupees. He 
died while" Lord Hastings was on his way to Lucknow, 
where the offer was i-enewcd by bis son and successor. 
Lord Hastings agreed to accept it ns a loan to tho Com- 
• panj', bearing interest, tliongli lie could not i-ceoivo it ns a 
gratuity; but ho gained little by tho aid thms afforded him. 

Of the old loan at eight per cent., w-liicb the Government,. 
was endeavoming to convert into a six per cent, stocks, 
about half a crore of rupees was still unredeemed j.'ai' 
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the Vice-President in Conncil, tvithont any intimation to 
the Govemor-Greneral, employed half the sum obtained at 
Iracknow in paying it off. This act of folly deprived Lord . 
Hastings, of the sinews of war, and would have produced a 
disastrous effect on the campaign if he had not submitted 
to the humiliation of soliciting a second crore, which wa.5 
not, however, given without much reluctance. - 
A.D. With regard to the plan of the campaign, Lord Hastings 
*814 considered it impolitic to confine his operations to the 
Hanoftho simple defence, of. a lino of frontier several 
campaign, hundred miles in extent, which it w;ould he .found 
impracticable to guard effoctnally against an energetic 
and rapacious enemy. Ho felt that our military reputation 
, could be sustained only by a bold and snccessfal assault 
on the strongest of the Goorkha positions. He accordingly 
planned four expeditions oh four points : the western on 
the Sutlej, the eastern on the capital, and two others on 
intermediate points. The division under General Gillespie, 
who had gained a high reputation at Ycllore and in Java, 
was the first in . the field, 3,500 strong, and advanced 
toward the Dhoon valley; during his proCTCss he came 
upon a small fort at Ealunga, held by wO Goorkhas. 
Lord Hastings had warned him against any attempt to . 
storm works which should be reduced by artillery, but, 
with the reckless daring of his character, he determined to ' . 
carry it by assault, and as he rushed up to the gate to 
encourage bis men who were staggered by the murderous 
fire of the Goorkhas, he was shot through the heart, A 
retreat was immediately sounded, but not before twenty 
officers and 240 rank and file lay killed or wounded. . 

1814 A month was dost in waiting for heavy ordnance from 
Pelhi ; but after the breach was reported practicable, the 
VaiiBroof ossanli was repulsed, with another Joss of 680 
three oi the men. Three days of incessant shelling rendered the 
dWrfon*. pQgj; untenable, and the bravo Goorkha comman- 
der made his escape with only seventy survivors. The , 
reputation of the division was not restored by General 
' J[ai*tindell, on whom the command devolved, who allowed ■ 
himself, with an army of 6,000 sepoys and 1,000 Europeans, • 
to.be held at bay by 2,300 Goorkha-s, The tUvi.sion under 
General J. S, Wood, which was appointed to_ penetrate 
Nepaul through Palpa, was paralysed by similar incapacity, " 
and an army of 4,500 British soldiers, European and native, 
was not found to he a match for 1,200 of the Hopaul force. 
The chief ■ reliance of Lord Hastings was placed on the 
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di^-ision of General Jlnrlor, 8,000 strong, clestinod to ninrcli 
directly on the cajntnl, only 100 miles from our frontier ; 
but lie surpassed the ollicrs in imbecility. Two dctach- 
mcnt.s "woro sent c:tst .and we.st without any prccaution.s, 
and were fiercely a.ssailcd by the enemy. The sepoys fled, 
but the oflicci‘8 fell fighting with their usnnl valour, and 
guns, stores, and ammunition were captured by tho enemy. 
The wretched gencml made a retrograde movement^ and, 
though reinforced by two IDnropcan regiments, could not 
bo poranaded to enter tho forast ; and one morning, at early 
dawn, mounted his horse, and, without even delegating 
the command to any oflicor, gnllopcd back to the canlon- 
incnts at Dinapore. General George "Wood, who succeeded 
him, was equally devoid of spirit, and tho services of tho 
dinsion were lost. 

This was tho first campaign, since the Company took up 
arms in India, in which their troops outnumborea those of 
tho enemy. Our non-sticcoss was owing entirely Effect of 
to tho exceptional incompetence of the generals. 

Loi-d Hastings regarded his position with ex- 
treme anxiety, and, in hi.s diaty, stated that if wo were to 
bo foiled in this stnigglojit would bo tho first step to tho 
subversion of our power. Those reverses woro diligently 
promulgated throughout India, and revived tljc dormant 
hopes of the native princes, who began to make military 
demonstrations. Under the .auspices of the Peshwa, who 
sent envoys to all tho courts in India, not omitting even 
the Pindarccs, a secret treaty of mutual support was con- 
cluded against the British Govennnciit. Tho army of 
Sindia was organised on onr frontier. Amcor EZlian, with 
25,000 horse and foot, took np a position within twelve 
marches of our territories. Rnnject Sing marched 20,000 
men to tho fords of the Sutlej, and 20,000 Pindarees stood 
ready for .any opportnnity of mischief. To meet this 
emergency, Lord HasHng,s ordered up the whole of the 
disposahlo force of tho Jladras army to the frontier of the 
Deccan, and raised additional regiments of infantia% en- 
listed irregular horse, and increased the strength of tho 
army to 80,000. But the Company’s il-hal, or good fortune, 
as the natives observed, was still in the ascendant. Run- 
jeet Sing was recalled by a threatened inroad of tho 
Afghans. Sindia’s two commanders, after long discord, 
attacked e-ich other ; the Pindaroo leaders quaiTelled 
among themselves ; Ameer Ehan found more immediate 
employment in the plunder of Jondporc, and the cloud 
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was completely dispelled by tbe bnllianfc success of General • . 
Ocbteriony. . , ' 

A.n. The division of this general was appointed to, dislodge ' . 
1815 the Goorkhas from the territories they had acquired oh h 
Operations higher Sutleg, where Umur Sing was in ’ 
ofGcn^i • command, and tbe ablest of tbe Goorkha generals' 
c ter ony, pitted against the ablest of the English com- 
manders. The scene of operation was a "wild and rugged 
region, presenting successive ranges of mountains rising - 
one above another to the lofty peaks of the Himalaya,'- 
broken by deep glens and covered -with thick forests. The 
■ . general had formed a correct estimate of the bold character - 
of his opponent and of the advantage he enjoyed in' his 
position, and pui’sued his object' by cautious but steady 
advances, He opened the campaign by the capture of the , 
important fortress of Halagnrh, after a bombardment of • 
thirty hours, with the loss of only one European soldier. 
During . the next five months the valour of the British , . 
troops was matched by the gallantry of the Goorkhas, and 
the skill of British engineers was repeatedly foiled by the 
tact and resolution, of their opponents. The service was 
the most arduous in which the Company’s army had ever - • ' . 
been engaged. At an elevation of more than 5,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, at the most inclement season of . 
the year, amidst falls of snow often of two days continuance, 
the pioneers were employed in blasting rocks and opening 
roads for the eighteen-pounders, and day after day .the 
men and the elephants were employed in dragging them 
up those alpine heights ; but the energy of the general, and • 
the exhilarating'character of the warfare, difihsed a feeling 
of enthusiasm throughout the army. By a series of bold 
and skilful manoeuvres every height was at length sur- 
mounted and every fortress captured but that of Ma,lown. . 
Before General Ochterlony reached it, Lord Hastings had 
■ • despatched some irregular corps raised by Colonel Gardner, 
an officer of griiat merit who had been in the Mahratta . 
service, to occupy the province of Almorii. That gallant 
officer and his new levies speedily cleared it of the 
' -Goorkhas, and efiectnally out off Timur Sing’s comnaunica-. 

1 idon with the capital, and deprived him of all hope of , \ 
reinforcements. The Goorkha officers entreated him , 

: to make conditions with the general, but the stem old 
chim \Apumed their advice, and they passed over to the • ; 
Engli^camp. He retired into tho citadel with 200 men, 
but wlibn the batteries were about to open .upon it he 
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lu-f.-il t<t t .’irrif!'''.' ui .'i S<‘rh‘r!i coiifih'i th<‘ live's of tlio 
l>r:ivr nirn vljn lui<i iieMy M 1 ;{k\ to the la".!, ansi 

jhs' ii-TtD'-i off. rt- i I'v lu“ iv>H« fee, v.’ho, in 
t'Kji- sd'T.i'i'Tt *'1 *!»• j-l;!?), liriiVi-ry, asifl liitoliiy ivi(]i \vIiJcJi 
Isf V.:al i;. f'-i.-lisl {>:<> f-iatjlry. allov.is'! Jiitn to m-troh ont 

f.-ish hi-' aria. <•!!<] lu.iJ |vr.'»»:s!si jirsip -rly, 

I'l’.c il;"ivtlisiilnrc of {l.csr ■ t j'l-arral, a:i<l tliL- of 
llin'r Jiir-'! vi.iiir.li',.' nr.jai'ition. ivivay from tlii' 

rrsri iii.y ail oMifuli-r-'fi’ in lln sr fa* i;j.'-‘-i.>.;, lU'.'l 
iialiir. il Oion !■) i.iip for I'- a-... Cojnin:* vi.iam* o’"?!:?!* 
caiao Aov.'ji !.» u;ul ’•jL'no'l a <;v>aly ■('■‘.t. 

on Oj" 'Jnn I'^i-.-r'inror. ijn'ier nn t.'ncaj.*'‘j;n «! in «l(*Hvcr the 
r.Ailic-'it: n jr’i'.'i! iritlnn fifi u iiavf, anti n t.iynl f-ahila wjm 
tinfs in t'idftjtt.i :n Isonn-.ir of sin* jna>.*.‘. lint sht- ratifica- 
iion fi a!. Onuir Jii.n l an hati jii ill" 

iivantin!'. arnvi'i u*. Ka;!u.'i5;fl{i-..o. ujnl fiiroi'p-irnlly tiirfrt’fi 
ii'.t* n-paioy i-* ofinijiiKt' th.' wai* rintl {o ili'jjnito ovary inch 
of |jr.‘.uiiii. Aiic'tlior cinira:;-!! 5*.c-iTa'* ir.’'vii,'ihlc*, ntitl 
.I-orfl Hjo linin’ h.nl to a'-'Ciiihh' uJi nntiy v.illi all sin'tal to 
• triko a hlmv a' the rapital In’ron* ilio raiu'. tN'innscnrtal. 

A forre v.f <>'.■'< ji-.. a v.ii'. oollt.o.jsl on th" fniiilior, ami 
|>la<'«-;l nmior the ooinniantl of fJvno:;.! Ochlrrltniy, who 
advam’''! whSs |:].'s.it.ii!)l ci'Utj.-ntsnii pmsainitailo. I-’imlinjr 
ih.o (h'l'r):!;.'! ‘orrh". in ll:<' «r..a«^':ijlahl(*, la- ilotor* 

mim.d 5 >"> tarn t!:>- 'lank f.f ili<* i nrsny, innl on ilu* nipht of 
she l-Sth JVhi'tiary niarch'-ii in !ji<:T;c<' {hr.-tjoh a 16J5 

irnmov ravii!", v.laro tacafy non Jatfrlii havo arnaU-d a 
wlioit* army. Th" {orci. hiyoaaoko.l f*>r lwi» rlay.s nnil 
night.'! « jthont food or •hcUcr, nwaif-n.r thi* arrival of ilif! 

th t.aclnii>‘«l. ami tiii’ii advancetj In Muokv.nnpori', 
within fifty niilt.'.s of Katmatidhoo, where tho Goorkhaanny 
.‘'isii'tainc'd n Higrial ili-fcai. The n-gcary io.sf all conceit of 
fighting; flit' tivaiy ihily mtifi'il, was ...'•lit down in hot. 
h!i.‘-:>.*, and raaci’ v.jis cmifludid on tin' ’Jiul March on 
terms j ingaiarly niodi-mto. Tho Goorklia.s wen. not only 
{};«• ino.st valiant l»u ihc mort }iniiiani> foc.s we hail ever 
cnconnteifd in India, anti they aJao proved to he the ino.st 
. faithful to their ongageiiK-aif.. Unlike < ther troalic-s with 
Indian iiriiicc?, this of J.'^IO has iio'cer keen infringtd; and 
iiif-ie.ad of taking ndvant.-igo of oiir emharrns.smenl.s during 
tlie luntiny of J 8 r> 7 , they Hi nt ii largo force to assi.st in 
« quelling if. 
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SECTrON II. 

r.ORD HASTINGS’S ADHINISTRATIOS — TKANSACTIONS WITH NATITK 
PRINCES — MAHUATTA AND riKDAIlEE WAt!, 

The policy of Loi’d AVellesley lind been steadily repudiated 
by ibo Court of Directors, but its wisclom was amply 
rotanjiin-i vindicated by the misery %vl)icb followed its 
Pin'inwH. abandonment, and by the desolation of Central 
India for ten years l>y tbo Patans and Ibo Pindarees, 
Ameer Kban, Ibc Palau, bad establisbed a regular govern- 
ment, but tbe pi'edalor}* clement was .always predominant 
in it. His arm^* was estimated at 10,000 foot and 15,000 
horse, with a powerfal artillcrj', and ns it was his plan to 
levy contributions from princes and states, bo marched 
about n-itb all tbo npjdinnces for tbo siege of tomis. Tbe 
object of tbo Pindarees was universal and indiscriminate 
plunder, and they swept through tbe country with a 
negi'ce of rapidity which rendered it impossible to calcnlate 
their movements, and baffled all pursuit. On bis arrival. 
Lord Hastings found 50,000 Patans and Pindarees in tbe 
heart of India subsisting by plunder, and extending their 
ravages over an area as large as England. 

One of bis earliest acts was to point out to the Court of 
;iSU Directors, in language more emphatic than that of Lord 
jMinto, the increasing danger of this predatory . 
power. He asserted that India conid not prosper 
Din?tore "otil the Government “became the bead of a 
* ■ " “ league embracing every power in India, and 

“ was placed in a position to direct its entire strength. 

“ against tbe disturbers of the public peace.” But this 
course of policy was systematically opposed by tbe two 
members of bis Council. Air. Edmonstone combined 
offleial talent of a high order with long experience, bat 
lacked tbe endo^vments of a statesman, ‘and clung to tbe 
retrograde policy of Sir George Barlow. Air. DowdesweU • 
bad all tbe narrowmindedness of Sir George mtbout a 
tithe of bis ability. In reply to Lord Hastings's represen- 
Igjg tation, tbe Court, still clinging to tbe non-intervmtion 
policy, forbad him to engage “in plans of general con- 
“ federacy or of offensive operations against tbe Pindarees, . 
“ either with a view to their utter extirpation, or in , 
“ anticipation of expected dangei*.” They enjoined him to 
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uiidortakc nolbing thnt conld embroil them with Sindia, 
and to .moke no change in tho existing system of political 
relations ; to maintain tho course of policy pursued by Sir 
George Bai'low, to reduce tho strength of tho army, and 
practise a rigid economy. 

Before this communication reached Calcutta, Lord Hast- a.d. 
ings, in the hope of preventing tho Pindarccs from crossing 
the Herbudda, had entered into negotiations for 
a subsidimy alliance with the raja of Nagporc, mtivc 
which the Court had sanctioned five or six years 
before, but tho raja persisted in resisting the proposal. 

Lord Hastings then pi’oposed a similar alliance with 
Bhopal, with tho view of holding tho Pindarccs in check. 
Bhopal was a small principality in 'Malwa, in the valley of 
tho Norbudda, lying between the British temtorics and 
the head-quarters of the Pindarccs, The prince was the 
only chief in Central India who gave any support to the 
expedition of General Goddard in 1778, and tho tosti- 
monials granted by him on that occasion are still coi-cfnlly 
preserved in tho archives of that noble house. In ISIS, 
Sindia and the raja of Nagpore formed a confederacy to 
absorb its territories, and brought a force of 60,000 men 
against its ronomied minister, Vizier Mahomed, which 
besieged the capital successively for two years. Ho 
implored the interference of the Bi-itish Government, and 
Lord Hastings considered that in tho existing circum- 
stances of Central India, it was of no little importance to 
protect a state situated like Bhopal from extinction, and 
the Wo Mahratta power’s were informed that it was under 1813 
the ijroteotion of the Company. The raja of Nagpore, 
after some hesitation, ndthdrew his army, but Sindia 
assumed a lofty tone — it Avas at the time of tho three 
failures in tho Hopaul Avar — and declared that Bhopal was 
one of his dependencies, AA-ith which the Government was 
debaiTed from interfering by Sir George Barlow’s treaty of 
1805. But the Adgorous preparations made by Lord 
Hastings to enforce his requisition, and more especial ij’ 
the success of General Ochterlony, stoggered him ; his two 
generals attacked each other under the walls of Bhopal, 
and the siege was raised. But the projected alliance with 
Bhopal fell to the ground. 

Bajee Eao, the Peshwa, Avas about this time brought 
into conflict Avitli the Government, which eventually ended 
in his I’uin. He had none of the talents for Affniiaat 
government which had distinguished his pre- 
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dccessors, nntl rested the sncccss of his schemes on in- 
trigtio and perfidy, Fo was ihe slave of avarice and . 
sujiorstition ; he laid accnmiilated five crons of nipces in 
, ten years, but. ho waa lavish in his gifts to temples and 
brahmins, .and his time -was passed in cottsttmt pilgrimnires 
from shrine to sliriiio. His ofibrts to seize oa the cs(,ale 3 
of the great feudatories of the SInhratta empire, deuorai- 
nated tiio “ soulliorn jageerdars," many of tliem of greater , 
autitpiity than bis own house, had been defeated by the 

^ ^ interposition of the lle.sident, and increased his disatfeefion. 

1813 1813, one Triinhulgee Danglia, who was 
originally in the spy department, entered his service, and 
by his intclHgcnco .and energy, and not less liy pandering 
to his vices, obtained a complete asccnda’.cy over his mind.. 
So great was the servile devotion ho manifested to his 
master that ho assured 3klr. Elphinstonc, the Besident, that 
he was ready to kill a conr at his bidding. Towards the 
English Government he alwa 3 'B manifested an implacable 
hostility, and was ince-ssantlj' urging the Peshwa to shake . 
off their alliance and assort his position as the head of the 
llahratta power. 

The Peshwa had claims on tlio Gaikwar extending b.ack 
for half a century, which, with interest, amounted to little 
Claims on short of three crores. The Gaikwar advanced 
theOaikwar. counter claims of scarcely less amount, and he 

1814 deputed his chief minister, Gnngadlmr Shastree, to Poona, 
to adjust them ; but he would not venture into the city 
without the guarantee of the Besident. His reception was 
nngracions, and he was so completelj’ baffled by evasions, • 
that he determined to return to Baroda, upon which Trim- . 
bulgee changed his tactics, and spared no pains to gain 
him over to the interests of his master, who promised to 
bestow the hand of his sister-in-law on his son. , The 
.Sliastrea was thus induced to compromise the Gaikwar • 
claims, without his concurrence or that of the Besident, for 
land yielding about seven lacs of rupees a year. . An aus- 

. pieions day ivas selected by the astrologers for the nuptials;. ■ 
and splendid preparations made for it; but the Shastree, , 
hearing that his master repudiated the treaiy, requested 
that the marriage might be suspended. The Peshwa 
considered this an unpardonable insult, which could be 
expiated only with His blood. . ' - 

The Shastree was accordingly induced to accompany the . ■. 

1815 Pe.shwa on his pilgrimage to Pnnderpbre, though warned • 
of his danger, and, soon after his arrival there, j-ielded 
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lo tlic impoi'lunities of Ti’imbnlgce to pay Ins devotions 
at tlie slivJno after dnsk. On , his return he, 
was ivnylnid and assassinated. The mtirdcr of Uonofthe 
a brahmin of, the highest rank and learned in 
the shaster.?, in a lioly city, at a period of pilgrimage, 
and in the immediate precincts of the temple, filled the 
^[ahratta community ^vith horror. But the victim was 
also the minister of an ally of the Company, imd had 
proceeded to the court at Poona under a safe conduct. The 
Ecsident took up (he case with promptitude atid vigour, and 
having traced the murder* to the agency of Trnmbukjec, 
called on the Pesliwa to deliver him up. The demand was 
resolutely resisted, and the Peshwa began to levy troops 
and determined to raise his standard, althongh unable to 
obtain the promise of assistance ho solicited from the other 
iMahraita powers ; hut ^Ir. Eljihiustonc had taken the 
precaution of calling np troops to tho capital. Bajce 
Eao’s constitutional cowardice mastered every other feel- 
ing, and ho surrendered his favourite on condition that his 
life should^ be sp.arcd. Ho was placed in confinement in 
tho fort of' Taunn, when ho fully confes.scd the assassina- 
tion, but declared that he had not acted without his master’s 
oi-dcrs. 

Lord Hastings returned to Calcutta at tho close of 1815, 
and placed on the records of Council an elaborate minute 
pointing out in stronger language than he had 
yet used the increasing danger arising from the inps’ second 
. ^owth of the Pindaree power*, and, in order to 
suppress it, proposing a general system of alliances 
under tho guarantee of the Company, a revision of onr 
relations with the native powers, and a new settlement of 
the iMnhratta dominion.s. His two colleagues opposed the 
pi-oposnl and it was sent on to the India Hou.so with their 
dissent. "While it. was on its way to England, the necessity 
of some immediate etfort was rendered more imperative 
by their increasing audacity. The diissem festival, when 
• the plan of the winter campaign was usually organized, 
.was celebrated in the autumn of 1815 at Eimar, the head- 
quarlere of Cheetoo, the chief leader, by a larger collection 
of Pindareos than had been assembled on any previous 
occasion, and their operations were especially directed 
against the territories of the Company and of the Eizam. 
A body of 8,000 crossed the Tscrhndda in October, and 
swept through his provinces ns far south as the Kistna, 
and retui’ncd so richly laden with bootv that merchants- 

T 
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, ■ were invited from all quarters to puroliaso it. . This extra- 
ordinary success attracted fresh crowds to their sfehdard, 
and a body of 23,000 crossed the Herbudda in Pebruaiy, 
One large division poured down on the northern Sircars, ' 
sacked the civil station of Guntoor on the Coromandel '' 
coast, and for ten days plundered the adjacent villages 
with perfect .inmunity. Troops were immediately des- 
patched from Cfalcutta by sea, but the Pindarees had 
disappeared before their arrival, and it would have been as 
vain to follow them as to pursue a flight of locusts. It was ■ 
found on investigation that during this raid 330 villages 
. had been plundered, and many of them burnt ; 500 persons' 
bad been wounded ; 182 put to death, and 3,600 sub- 
jected to torture, wliilo the loss of property was estimated 
at twenty-five lacs of rupees. 

This expedition d.emonstrated the importance of obtain- 
ing the co-operation' of the raja of Nagpore, through whose 
1816 auijsiiinj 7 territories the Pindarees had passed, but the raja 
ninoncowith still continued to resist every proposal of a sub- • 
Nngporc, gidiaty alliance. Ho died on the 22nd March, 
and was succeeded by his son Persajee, who was blind, 
palsied, and a confirmed idiot. His nephew, subsequently 
faiown as Appa Sahib, was acknowledged as regent, but 
was vigorously opposed by the intrigues of the court and • 
the zenana, and tlu’ew himself upon the British Government, 
and ofiered at once to conclude the proposed alliance. A 
treaty was accoi’dingly signed on the 29th May, which 
.provided that a body of 6,000 infantry, a regiment of 
cavalry, and a suitable proportion of artUleiy, should bo 
subsidized by the Hagpore state, and that the raja should 
not contract any foreign alliances, and refer all clifierences 
with other powers to the arbitration of the Governor- 
General. Lord Hastings was thus enabled to place on 
record that in two months he had been able to effect 
what had been fruitlessly laboured at for twelve years,' and 
ho now considered it certain that the Pindarees would . 

' not be able again to cross the Herbuddo. A despatch was 
soon after received from the India House revoking the ^ 
permission formerly given to contract such an. alliance, 
but it arrived too late to do any mischief. 

The Court of Directors had in 1813 sanctioned tljc 
renewal of the protective treaty, with Joyporo which Sit* . 
Preiioscd George Barlow had tom up. Ameer B3ian and .t 
ftiuwicowitii his freebooters having drained Joudpore, fell 
Joyporc, xipon this state, and laid- siege to the capital. 
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The raja despatched an envoy to Mr. Metcalfe, the Resident 
at Delhi, to . implore the protection of the Grovemment, ” 
and. Lord Hastings, having regained his authority in 
Council by the accession of Mr. Seton who voted with 
him, resolved to avail himself of the warrant of the Court, 
and to conclude the alliance. Two divisions of troops, 
each 9,000 strong, were ordered into the field to" expel the 
Patans from Jeypore, and to meet the hostilily of Sindia 
or Holkar, who, having once subjected the country to 
•plunder, considered that they had established aright over it. 

The four subsidiary armies of the Peshwa, the Nizam, the 
Gaikwar, and the raja of Nagpore were ordered forward, 
hut the raja of Jeypore had no intention to fetter himself 
'mth any such connection, and, in the true spirit of oriental 
policy, was negotiating with Ameer Elhan, whom he 
induced eventually to raise the siege by threatening to sign 
the treaty, and thus bring doAvn the weight of the British 
armies upon him. 

Ml’. George Canning, one of the most brilliant of English 
statesmen, who was appointed President of the Board 1810 
of Control in June 1816, was immediately Despatches 
called upon to take into consideration Lord t«>m Eng- 
Hastings’s proposal to form a general system of 
alliances with a view to the extirpation of the Pindaree . 

. power. New as he was to the Government, it is no 
matter of surprise that he should have been unwilling to 
assume the responsibility of so fundamental a change in 
the policy of the empire, more especially when it was 
opposed by the councillors in Calcutta, and by those who 
might be considered his constitutional advisers in Leaden- 
hall Street. Lord , Hastings was, therefore, informed that 
the Court of Directors were unwilling to incur the risk of 
a general war for the uncertain purpose of rooting out the 
Pindarees, and that they would not sanction any extended 
military and political combinations for that purpose. They 
suggested that the Government might possibly enter into 
negotiations with some of the Pindaree leaders, or treat 
■jvith the men to deliver up their chie&. This advice 
kindled the indignation of Lord Hastings. The suggestion 
of the Court to engage one portion of the Pindaree con- 
federation to destroy another, he attributed to the culpable 
neghgonce of the Government of India to point out the 
brutal and atrocious character of these wretches. But 
immediately after the ti-ansmission of this despatch from 
the India House, Mr. Canning received information of the 
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A.B. irruption of tlie Pindarees into the Northern Sircars, and 

1816 the atrocities . ttey had , committed. His views were at 
once changed, and another despatch was sent under his - 
directions, which stated : “We think it due to your Loi^- ! 

“ ship not to lose an instant in conveying to you an explicit 
“ assurance of our approval of any measures you may have 

“ authorised or undertaken, not only for repelling invasion - 
“ but for pursuing and chastising the invaders. We can 
“ no longer abstain from a vigorous exertion of militaiy 
“ ppwer in vindication of the British name and in defence 
“ of subjects who look to us for protection. . . . Any 
“ connection of Sindia or Holkar with the Pindarees , • 
“ pgainst us or our allies, known, though not avowed, 

“ would place them in a state of direct hostility to us.” 
liord Hastings was confident that the Nagpore snbsi- . 
jgjg diary force planted on the banks of the Nerbudda would * . 

effectually prevent the Pindarees from erossing it, 
cnmpaign but he was painfully disappointed. As the period . 
oti8ic-iT. Qf annual swarming approached, OoloneV 
Walker moved up to the Nerbudda with the whole body, 
numbering 6,000 men, but they were found unequal to the 
protection of a line a hundred and fifty miles in extent. 

The Pindareo detachments pushed across between his 
' posts, and a largo body dashed down on the British district 
of Emedy, and burnt a portion of the town of Ganjani, 
and but for the accident^ arrival of Company’s troops to 
quell an insurrection in Orissa, would have laid the whole 
province under contribution. Other bodies plundered tlie- 
territories of Nagpore and Hyderabad. . The expeditions of 
1816—17 were the boldest they bad undertaken, and the 
success which attended them gave rise to serious considera- 
tions. With the Nagpore subsidiary force gnni’ding.tho , 
Nerbudda, 23,000 Pindarees had crossed it. With 32,000 
British troops, besides the Poona brigade and the Nizam’s 
contingent distributed over the countrj’, they had rushed, 
through the peninsula and ravaged both coasts. It was ‘ . 
felt that the cost of these defensive measures exceeded the 
largest calculation of the cost of a campaign to exterminate . 
the freebooters. It was therefore unanimously resolved in ' 
Conncil to abandon the resolution whidj had been adopted . . 
to abstain from any system of offensive operations till the 

sanction of the homo authorities could bo received, and to 
adopt vigorous measures against them without delay. v 

Intimation of this determination to extinguish the | 

1817 piiifinrcos w'as ininjcdialelj' convej’cd to Sindia, and he was J 
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requested to cooperate in canning it into execution, but 
'they bad agents at bis cotu’t, and warm parti- 
zaus amongst .bis ministers, wbo endeavoured detenninn. 

Vt to persuade him that his own security would be 
impaired if he sanctioned the extii'pation of these valuable 
auxOiaiies, who were' i*eady at any time to flock to his 
standard, and who requii'ed no pay. The agents of the 
Pindarees boasted that they w’ould outdo the exploits of 
Jeswunt Rrio Holkar, and that 50,000 of their body would 
carry fire and sword to Calcutta. But Sindia was not to 
be misled by this gasconade; he had not forgotten Assye, 

. the . Company had recently triumphed in Nepal, they had 
secured the resom'ces of Nagpore, and the Government in 
Calcutta was again animated with the spirit of Lord 
. "Wellesley, and he promised his co-operation. 

During these ■ negotiations at G-walior events of great a-u 
importance transpiiod at Poona. Trimbiikjee effected his 
escape from Tanna, and though the Peshwa mani- Hostsuty of 
fested unusual cordiality towards the Resident for BojeeUiio. 
some time, there was the clearest evidence that he was en- 
gaged in correspondence with Holkni’, and Sindia, and Ameer 
Rhan, and the Pindax-ees, for a simultaneous rising against 
the Govei’ument. Under the direction of Tiimbulgee, he 
. hastened the enlistment of troops, collected draft cattle, 
augmented his artillery, pi’ovisioned Lis forts, and deposited 
. his jewels and treasure in the strongest of them. In 1817 
. .April, Mr. Elphinstone presented a note to him upbraiding 
him xvith the hostile movements he was abetting, and 
. de’clai'ing that the good understanding between the Govern- 
ment and him. was at an end. At the same time, he pe- 
I’emptorily demanded the surrender of Trimbulqee, and the 
delivexy of thx’ee forts as security, and he supported these 
1 ‘epresentations by ox’dering up troops to Poona. The 
Peshwa’s brave genex’al Gokla urged a bold appeal to arms, 
but ho had not the spixat to adopt this advice. The foxts 


wex'c suxTendered, and a reward offered for the apprehension 
of Trimbukjee. 

. * On the eve of his comprehensive operations against the 
• Pindarees, Lox’d Hastings deemed it necessary to exact 
■greater secuiities from this perfidious px’ince. 

Mr. Elphinstone was desired to present him with pcnniw in* 

. the draft of a treaty which required him to dismiss 
' the agents of foreign princes accredited to his 
court, to refer all matters in dispute with them to-tjjig; 

arbitx*ament of the British Government, to reno^'^N.al 

• - 
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*.T). rights in Snugor and Bnndlccund, and, in lieu of tho con- 
•817 tingont of 5,000 horso and 3,000 foot lie was hound to 
fnrniBh, io cede tomtory yielding twonty-fonr lacs a year. 
His minisiers endeavoured to miligatc the severity of these 
penalties, and they niTirnicd that wo appeared to exact a 
greater degree of fidelity to engagements than any native 
prince was ahle to observe. Tho treaty was nevertheless 
signed on tho IStli June. When tho intelligence of those 
arrangements and of this large addition to the Company’s 
territories reached England, Air. Canning remarked that 
this transaction snfTidently proved “tiic irrepressible 
“ tendency of our Indian ])Ower to enlarge its hounds, and 
“ to augment its preponderance, in spite of the most pe- ' : 
“ romptoiy injunctions of forbearance from home, and tlio 
“ most BornpnlonB obedience of them in India. These . 
“ measuro.s were considered an unwelcome thongh jnstifiahle 
“ exception to tho general rule of our policy ; only tho oo- 
“ curronco of these exceptions had been unfortunately too 
“ frequent.” Before this dc.spatch bad left the India House, 
the Pesbwa was a fugitive, and bis kingdom a British pro- 
vince. 

On the death of Holkav in 1811, Toolsee bye, tho favourite 
of his hnrem — young, beautiful, and fascinating in her 
joii noikM’8 address, with great talent for business, but violent 
to vindictive, resolved to conduct tho govem- 

1817 mont ns regent. Ameer ECmn exercised a preponderating 
? influence in tho state, by means of bis Henteunnt and his 
battalions when ho was absent plundering Baipootana. Ho 
was considered the head of the Patan faction. Tantia jogc, a 
brahmin and a merchant, accepted the office of prime 
minister, and was tho loader of the Alahratta party. Tie • 
troops of the state were frequently mutinous for pay, when ■ . 
districts were assigned to the commandant, who fleeced the 
people without mercy, and sacked open villages, and. 
cannonaded walled towns. There was no power in tho’ . 
state stronger than that of tho militaigf, and the govom- 
mont was in a state of anarchy. It was at this period, in 
tho autumn of 1817, that tho agents of Bajce Bao arriyefl • 
in the camp to promote tho confederacy ho was forming . 
against the Govommont of India. 
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SECTION m. 

LOUD UASTINGS’S ADJIINlSTnATION — ^^VAU ^V1T^ THE PESIHVA — 

. AHTH NAGPOBE — WITH HOLKAR— THE PINDAREES. 

The disorganisation of Central India Lad now I’cacLed its *.n. 
climax. The number of armed men who lived by violence 
fell little short of 100,000, and there was no 
native potentate with the power, or even the dis- in?f'e now 
position, to restore peace and seenrity. On the 
Sth July, Lord Hastings proceeded to the upper provinces 
to reduce this chaos to order. He felt that the onlj’’ mode 
of dealing elfeotiially ^vith the Pindarccs was to assail them 
in their haunts, and hunt them through the conntiy till 
their organisation was completely broken up. Ho felt, 
likemsc, that, to prevent the revival of snch a confederacy, 
it was ncccssaiy to resett le Central India, to define the 
boundaries of each principality, and to prevent mntnal 
encroachments by the oskiblisWcnt of onr paramount 
power; in short, to restore and complete the system of policy 
devised by Lord "Wellesley twelve years before. But the 
President of the Board of Control, the Court of Directors, 
and his own Council, wore equally opposed to any snch 
general federation under our supremacy. In his progress 
up the country, he therefore communicated to the Council 
his intention to take upon himself the sole responsibilit}’ of 
deviating from the views of the homo authorities, and 
carrying out the general system of alliances he had deter- 
mined to form. 

The resolution was executed with promptitude and 
vigour. - The chiefs of Malwa and Kajpootana were in- 
formed that the neutral policy had ceased, and TroaUcsot 
that the Government wa.s prepared to admit niiismcowUh 
them to protective alliances. The intelligence 
was received with exultation throughout those 
, provinces, and the Residency of Delhi was speedily crowded 
with the agents of nineteen of the princes of Central 
India. The first to enter into the circle of alliances was 
the venerable and virtuous Zalim Sing, the regent of 
' Kotah. . Then came the youthful and accomplished nabob 
of Bhopal, who eagerly embraced the alliance his father 
had reused. The raja of Boondee, ungenerously aban- 
doned to the mercies of Holkar by Sir Geoi’ge Barlow, 
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■ was now Itiken again nndor British protection. The raja 
of Joudpore, bvonght to the brink of min by the rapacity of 
the Mahrattas and Patans, eagerly accepted an offer wdiicli 
released him from all further anxiety. Even the proud 
•honso of Ood}'pore, which had never acknowledged the 
supremacy of Momil or Mahratta, now submitted to the 
supremacy of the Company; and lastly, the raja of Jeypore, 
seeing every other prince bonding the knee to the ruling 
power in India, came into the system of alliances. Within 
four months, Mr. Metcalfe, the Besident at Delhi, to whom 
the management of these negotiations was committed, 
concluded the treaties of alliance \vith all these princes 
upon the principle of “ subordinate Co-operation and ac- 
“ knowledged supremacy.” 

The military operations on w'hicli Lord Hastings entered 
1817 tipon a larger scale oven than those of Lord Welles- 
Extent of embraced the whole extent of country 

miuinryprc. from the Kistnato the Ganges, and from Cawn- 
pnraUoiur. Guzerat. The armies of the three Presi- 

dencies were called out, and, including irregulars and the 
contingents of native princes, the entire force amounted to 
116,000 infantry and cavalry, and 300 gnns. The magnir 
tnde of this array was out of all proportion to the simple 
object of exterminating bands of marauders who never 
stood an attack ; but Lord Hastings was not ignorant that 
the extinction of the Pindarees was opposed to the wishes 
■ and the interests of the chief native powers, and that the 
ever perfidious Peshwa was endeavouring to unite them in 
a confederacy against the Government ; his preparations 
were, therefore, intended to provide for any adverse move- 
ments on their part. Happily, the powers of Governor- 
General and Oommander-in-Chief were united in his 
person, and -all the arrangements, political and militaiy, 
were regnlated by the same nndivided antbority. The 
veteran soldier of sixty-five took the field in person. The 
plan of the campaign provided that four divisions should 
advance from the Deccan,, under the orders of Sir Thomas 
Hyslop, the Madras Ooramander-in-Oliief, and four from 
the north-west^ and converge on the camps of the Pinda^ 
Tces. 

In the north it was necessary to place a check on the 
dnbions intentions of Sindia and Ameer Khan . Sindia 
Treaty with agreed to the proposal to co-operate 

Bindia; ju attacking the Pindarees, bnt mmours had 
been diffiised tbrongh bis army that Bajeo Bao was about 
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to raise tlio national standard and assail the Company, and 
liis troops were eager to join .in the warfare ; he himself 
also had accepted twenty-five lacs of rupees from this a.d. 
Peshwa. .' On the 10th October, a note , was delivered' to ,^®^^ 
him, stating that as he had excited the Findarees to attack . 
the Company’s territories, and had subsequently afforded 
them an asylum on their return, the Governor-General 
considered the treaty of 1805 abrogated, and was about to 
enter into alliances with the chiefs of Malwa and Rajpoo- 
tana, which that treaty had interdicted. He was now 
required to. manifest his sincerity by placing his troops at 
the disposal of the British Goverament, and admitting a 
garrison into the fortresses of Hindia and Aseergurh. To 
quicken his decision, Lord Hastings took the field on the 
16th October, and having crossed the Jumna marched 
directly towards. Gwalior. By this manoeuvre Sindia’s 
conimunications with .the Peshwa and the Pihdarees, and 
even with the bulk of his own army then encamped in his 
southern districts, was cut off, and he was isolated in his 
capital with only 8,000 troops, He signed the treaty on 
the approach of Lord Hastings, and saved his kingdom 
from the fate which overtook the other 3Iahratta powers. 
"While the camp lay in- the vicinity of Gwalior it was 
desolated by a -visitation of cholera, little, if at all, known 
previously in India, which reduced the strength of the 
force, including camp followers, to the extent of nearly 
20,000 men. , At the height of the disease, Lord Hastings 
gave instructions to his staff that if he himself should fall a 
victim to it, his body was to be silently buried in his tent^ 
lest his death should discourage the troops, and em- 
bolden Sindia to attack the encampment in its prostrate 
condition. 

Ameer Khan was at this juncture scarcely less important isij 
a chieftain than Sindia. His army consisted of fifty-two 
battalions -with an efficient cavahy, and a hundred 
and fifty guns. It was as necessary to break up Khan, 
the Patan as the Pindaree force, and Lord Bnstings did 
. not hesitate to compass that olgect by offering to confirm 
hiTti in the sovereignty of the districts he held belonging 
to the Holkar state, on the condition of his disbanding his 
. force, and surrendering his guns at a -valuation. He 
• wavered at first, but on hearing of the extinction of the 
power of Bajee Eao and Appa Sahib, he accepted the 
proposal and became an aclmowledged feudatoiy prince, 
with a territorial revenue of fifteen lacs a year. 
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Tho aclvanco of ono (iivision from Hinclostini unci (.wo 
. from tho Dcccnn (.owarclK i!m lioacl-quavlfli-fl of tho Piiidn- 
Oiiiiwcftkof I’ocs, hocamc Uio signal for tho explosion of tho 
I«I7 thoPPQiiwA, pjofi which (iho Poshwji hml orgimizccl among the 
Mahriitttt powers again.st tho Company. Ho himsolf hrolro 
out on tho 5th Hovomhor, tho raja of Nngporo on (lie 2Gth, 
and Holkav’fi army on tho IGth December. After tho 
si^naturo of tho trca(.y of tho 6th June, ho went on pil- 
grimage to Pundurpore, and soon after received a visit 
from Sir John Malcolm. Tho crcdnlous general allowed 
himsolf to he so comjdctoly cajoled hy tiie craft, of tho 
Pc.shwa into tho holiof of his cordial attachment to tlio 
British Government, that he advised him to increase the 
strength of his army. Under his advice, moreover, 
General Smith’s army was allowed to quit Poona, and the 
cautionary fortresses wore rcsloi'cd. Bajee Kao noAv 
redoubled his proparation.s for wav. Prom his private 
hoards ho advanced a croro to Qokla his commander, to 
increase his levies and to provision his forts. He likewise 
spared iao pains to conciliate tho southern jugoordars with 
whom ho had always boon at issue, and endeavoured to 
seduce tho sepoys from their allegiance by largo, bribes, 
but without success. Ho oven laid a plan to assassinate 
, Mr. Elphinstono, but it was discountenanced by Qokla. 

. Ho returned to Poona in tho beginning of October, and 
it became daily more and more evident throughout the 
month that a conflict was inoAntable. Mr. Elphinstono, 
therefore, fell back two miles to a more defensible position 
■ at Kii’kco, and called up a European regiment from 
Bombay, but, oven with this addition, tho British force 
. collected for his protection did not exceed 3,000, while the 
Mahrattaamy numbered 18,000. 

Tho Poshwa Avas oonfidcut that StJidia and Ameer Khan 
had already taken tho field in accordance AA’ith their on- 
Mftttioor gagoments, and that their example Avonld bo 
Ktrkco. immediately folloAVod by Holkar and tho raja of 
Nagporo ; and on tho 6th HoAmmborho plimged into hosti- 
lities, bnt it Avas on this very day that Sinaia signed the . • 
treaty Avlnoh nontralizod his poAvor. Towards noon ho , 
sent an arrogant message to ^Ir. Elphinstono, propounding , 
tho terms on Avliioh he AA'onld consent to remain on terms 
of friendship Avith llio Govommont. While his messenger 
Avas on tho Avay back, tbo plain Avas oovorod with masses 
of cavaby, and a stroara of soldiers issued from .evoiy ■ 
avenno of tbo city. Mr. Blpbinstono wisely advised the 
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commanding officer, Colonel Biut, lo take the offensive ; 
and that veteran, ihongh labouring under a disease wliich 
soon after proved mortal, boldly charged into that vast 
host, and obtained a signal victory -with the loss of only 
eighty-six men in killed and wounded. The battle of 
Hirkce was one of the most brilliant in the annals of 
British India, .and inasnmeh ns it annihilated the Idngdom 
of the Peshwas was also one of the most decisive. General 
Smith, hastened back to Poona ; but, althongh the Peshwa 
had been reinforced by the troops of the southern jageer- 
dars, he declined another engagement; and on the 17th 
Novombor, lea^•ing his camp standing, decamped south- 
wal'd with his army. Poona smTcndorcd to the General, 
and thus inglorionsly fell the power of the Peshwa one 
hundred years after it had been established by his great 
grandfather, Ballnjce Wishwanath. 

Appa Sahib, tlie regent of Ifagporc, continued on Wcndly 
terms with the Resident for scvci'al months after the 
conclusion of the subsidiai'j’ alliiincc, but on the Airntrs at 
Ist Pobruary the imbecile raja Porsajee was N"bpo»- 
found strangled in his bed, and subsequent enquiries fixed 
the guilt on Appa Sahib, who immediately mounted the 
throne. Prom that time foi'ward there was a marked 
change in his conduct, and he exhibited an anxiety to 
relieve himself from the shite of dependence in which the 
alliance had placed him. He entered cordially into the 
hostile views of the Peshwa, and bestowed a dress of 
honour on the Pindaree leader, Chectoo, who visited his 
court to claim his aid. The Peshwa, then flying before 
- the British troops, conferred on him the title of Commandcr- 
in-Chief of the ^lahratla empire, and on the 24th November, 
notwithstanding the remonstrance of the Resident, he pro- 
ceeded to his camp to be invested with the insignia, and 
this was immediately followed by an attack on the Resi- 
dency. It was situated on two hills called the Seetabuldee, 
the one lower than the other, in the immediate vneinity of 
the city. The* force consisted of about 1,500 men, with 
four six-pounders. The raja’s army mustered 18,000, of 
whom 4,000 were Arabs, the bravest soldiers in the Deccan, 
and thirty-six guns. Throughout the night the JJahratta 
artilleiy played on the lulls, till at length a tumbril exploded, 
and in the confusion of the moment the Arabs charged up 
the smaller hill and captured the guns, and tuimed them 
upon the larger hill. The wholeof the raja’s army now began 
to close upon the encampment in all directions, and to 
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A. 1 ), prepare for ii gcneriil nssanlf-. Tiie aminnniilion at the 
1817 Hesidoncy was raiming klmrb; onc-foarth of llic Httle 
force, wliicl) incltak'd fourteen {jRieers, was citlier kiJIed 
or wounded, and ils total uuiiiltiiniioii ajipcared inerlt- 
aWo, when iho fortune of tlio du}- was elianged by tlie 
gallantry of Captain Fitzgerald, eomraanding the tbree 
troops of liongal cavalry. Contmry to the impassioned 
pi’otcst of his thinl-hcarted commander, he rushed upon the 
jnain body of the enemy's hor.«o with irresistible fury, and 
captured two guns, which he turned upon them. The sight 
of this gallant c.vploit roused the onthnsiasm of the jaded 
troops on the upper hill, who had hoon eighteen iiours in- 
cessantly fighting, and officers and men plunged do\vn the 
hill, fell upon the infantry, and chased it like a tioolc of sheep. 

Reinforcements poured into Nagjjoro from all quarters, 
and 3Ir. Jenkins, the Rc-sident, dictated his own terms to 
ni';i 05 !tioaof fhc 1 -aja. Ho was required to disband hi.s troops, 
Arpi Fahib. Kurrciider his gnns, and r.-patr to the Residency, 
and .acknowledge the forfeiture of his kingdom; these 
terms were accepted. Lord Hastings had determined to 
punish the atrocions jwrfidy of Appa Sahib by depriving 
him of the throne; Irat finding that Zlr.' Jenkins liad 
engaged to restore his royal dignity, ho ngi'ecd to uphold 
the eng.agemcnt, and the i-aja resumed his fiuthorify on tlic 
■ 1818 8th January. But within a short tirao lie offered the 
Peshwn, then flying before his pursuers, an asylum in his 
dominions, and prepared to join his camp himself. He 
W'a-s also detected in exciting the forest tribes to insurrection 
1^*. and impeding the suirendcr of his iorls ; and Lord 
Hastings ordered him to be deposed and sent to the holy 
city of Benares, with an allowance of two lacs a year; 
hut ho saved the Company’s exchequer this burden by 
coiTupting his guards on the line of march, and effecting 
his escape. The next of kin was placed on the tlirone, and 
the administration during his minority was placed in the 
hands of Jlr. Jenkins, under whom the country enjoyed 
twelve years of nncxarapled prosperity. 

Lord Hastings had made the offer of a treaty to Tool- 
see bye, the regent of the Holkar state, and she had re- . 
confliciwith sponded to it by sending a private communication 
iToiiar. to the Resident at Helhi, offeiing to place thr . 
young prince and the state under British protection. All 
the substantial power of the state was- however, in the 
‘ hands of the nubtary chiefs, and as soon as it was known 
■* that the Peshvm had risen in arms they resolved to march 
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dowii and join his standard. The regent and the ministers 
were suspected of a leaning to a British alliance, and the 
■ officers placed the . chief mmister under restraint, and, on 
the evening of. the ,20th December, conveyed the bye to 
the banks of the Sipree and struck off her head, and threw 
lier body into the sti’eam. The army, 20,000 strong, then 
marched down to join the Peshwa, and in their progress ’ 
found the Biitish force, which was in pursuit of the 
Pindai’ee leader Gheetoo, encamped at Mehidpore, where a 
. decisive engagement was fought on the 21st December. 
The hlahratta army was posted with great skill on the 
banks of the Sipree, its left defended by an angle of the 
stream, and its right by a deep morass, and the front pro- 
tected by a formidable battery of seventy guns. The main 
feature of the action was the rash step of crossing a difficult 
river by a single ferry in the face of strong entrenchments, 
and rushing forward .to seize the guns which had silenced 
the light field pieces of the English army. The sepoys , 
were mowed down by the enemy’s cannon, but continued 
to advance with unshaken steadiness, and at length suc- 
, ceeded in capturing the batteries, though not without the 
loss of 778 in killed and wounded. The movements of the 
day were directed, by Sir -John Malcolm, who was less of a, 
general than of a diplomatist; with better strategy the 
same result might have been obtained with loss slaughter. 
Holkar’s entire camp, with all his guns and military stores, 
fell to the. victors, and the power of the state was iiTe- - 
coverably broken. A treaty was soon after concluded, and 
, cessions of territory were made to the Company, to Zalim 
Sing of Kotah, to Ameer Khan, and to his lieutenant, 
which reduced the kingdom to two-thirds of its former 
dimensions. 


During the rainy season of 1817 the Pindarees were 
encamped to the number of 23,000 under the three leaders 
Gheetoo, Kureem Khan, and Wassil Mahomed, oiiemtions 
They were not ignorant of the measures in pro- ngainst the 
gress to extirpate them, and they implored aid 
of the Mahratta princes, but they had enough to do to 
protect themselves, and the different bodies of the Pindarees 
were obliged to disperse as the British detachments advanced 
upon them. Sindia, indeed, invited Kureem Klian and 
IVassil Mahomed to Gwalior, but Lord Hastings imme- 
diately took up a position which prevented their advance. 
They then tumed off to the west, where they were inter- 
cepted by General Donkin, who captured Kureem Khan’s 
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olopliantp, kctllo-drnms, standards, and family. The tsro 
leaders burnt their tents and fled sonthward m’th about 
4,000 of their best horsemen, and their followers were cut 
up by the British troops and the esaspemied villa'>’ers 
whom they had snbjccted to plunder. The chiefs were so 
hotly pursnod that they were constrained at length to 
sttiTendcr at discretion, and one of them was settled on & 
small estate in the province of Glmzoporc ; the other was 
placed nndcr surveillance, and put a period to his life by 
poison. The most renowned of tho lenders, Obcoioo, was 
pursued by Sir John ifalcolm; his hivonne %va3 repeatedly 
beaten up, and ho wandered about for a twelvemonth %vith 
a liandful of followers who gradually descried him, and 
being at last separated by hunger from his son and his last 
companion, plunged into a jungle infested with tigers. 
After a diligent .search his horse was discovered grazing 
saddled and bridled, and not, far off tho mangled remains 
of this renowned freebooter who had recently ridden forth 
at tho head of 20,000 men. 

These military and political operations ate eqnallj 
remarkable for tho rapidity with which they were executed 
Hranitoftho completeness of their result. In the 

campaien. middle of October 181 7, the Slahrattas, Pindarees, 
and Paians, presented an array of more than 150,000 horse 
1817 and foot, and 500 cannon, prepared to try conclusions with 
the British Government, In the course of four months 
this formidable armament was utterly broken up. The 
power of Sindia was paralysed ; the army of Holkar 
existed only in name; the Peshwa was a fugitive; the 
Patan force of Am eer Elian was disbanded, and the Pin- 
darees had disappeared ; the IMahratta commonwealth was 
irretrievably dissolved, and every militniy organisation 
within the Sutlej was extinguished, with theexceprion of that 
of Sindia whioli ceased to be formidable. Tbe effect of the 
campaign, moreover, was to subjugate not only the native 
armies bat the native mind, and to convince both princes 
and people that the sceptre of India was now definitely 
transfeired to a foreign power. To tho chiefs who lost 
their independence, and with it that feeling of dignify 
which was sometimes the parent of royal virtnes, the 
change was a calami^, bnt to the community at large it 
was an nnqnestionable blessing. General tranquillity took 
the place of universal violence under the guarantee of a , 

. power willing and .able to maintain it. A feeling of snb- 
stantial secunty was diShsed throngh Central India, and its ' 
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inlmb5tanL<5 poupht ihc menus of snbsistcuco and dislinction 
by onllivnting the arts of jidace and not b}* war and rapine. ' 

Tlio sottloincuf of Tiidia in 1818 w-ns, moreover, built on so 
sound and solid a foundation tlmt it has required fewer 
modifications than so great a political structure might 
have been expected to need. Having thus c.\tinguished 
all opjjosition, Lo)'>l llnsting.s proclaimed the universal 
sovereignty of the Company fhronghotit the continent, and 
declared thal the Indus was to all infent.s and purposes the 
boundary of their dominion. 

Bajce llao began hi.s retreat- southward on the 2Sth A.n. 
November, .and on passing Satarji cau.sedtho raja and his 
family, the descendants of Sevnjeo, to bo brought. nuu-* of 
into his camp. Finding himself closely punsued 
by General Smith, ho turned northward towards Poona. 
Colonel llniT, the commandant, immediately called down 
to his .support the dctachmont left- at Scroor, under 
Captain Stanton, consisting of one battalion of infantr)’ 
and 300 irregular hor.<o. IIo commenced hi.s march at 
eight in the evening, and readied the village of Korygaum, 
sixteen miles from Poona, at (on the next mornin", when, 
to his surprise, ho perceived the whole army of the Peshwa, 
25,000 .ctrong, encamped on the opposite bank of the river. 

The Mnhmtta troops wore immediately sent across 
again.";t this handful of soldiens c.\hnnstcd by a fatiguing 
nnirch fhrongli the night, and de.stifnfc hotli of provisions 
and water, bnt the ofiicers and men met the shock with 
invincible resolution. The engagement was kept up 
tbrougbont- tbo day, and every inch of ground in the Jnn. I 
■village wa.s disputed -with desperate valoni-, bnt it ended 
in tbo discomfiture and reti*cat of the Jlabrattns. The 
most remarkable feature of this brilliant engagement lay 
in the fact that the sepoys were ^vitho^t any European 
support except twenty-four artillcrj' men, of whom twenty 
were killed and wounded. Of eight oilicers engaged, three 
were wounded and two killed ; the total loss amounted to 
187. 

On leaving Korygaum tbo Pcsbwa again marched south- 
ward, alwaj's kecjiing abend of his pursuers, but ho was 
suddenly ovcrt.aken at Ashtee, and, after re- p„, 5 nitanti 
proaclnng bis general Gokin for allowing him to fumnderof 
be surprised, quitted bis palankeen and mounted 
bis horse and lied, leaving the geuci-al to cover bis retreat. 
Stung with (be reproaches of bis master, and 
not to survive the day, he planed himself-'*^' tho.iljji'' . \ 
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800 horse and rushed on the British cavalry, and, after • 

^ receiving three pistol, shots and three sabre cuts, expired 
on the field of honour, the last and one of the noblest of- 
the great Mahratta commanders. The raja of Satara -was , . 
rescued at Ashtee. The Peshvva, hunted out of the 
• Deccan, moved again to the north, crossed the Taptee, and . 
advanced to the hTerbudda, but the fords were guarded 
and the different divisions of the army were closing upon 
him, when,- seeing no chance of escape, he appealed to.the^. 

^ ^ weakness of Sir John Malcolm, calling him “ his oldest ' - 
,gjg “ ^d best friend.” Strange. to say, he was admitted to ail 
interview, when he so thoroughly cajoled hini by his 
flatteries, that at a time when Ins fortunes were desperate 
and he must have surrendered at discretion, the imprudent 
, general engaged to allow him eight lacs a year, and made 
other concessions equally unwise and preposterous. Lord' 
Bastings, who had destined him an.alIowance of only .two 
lacs, was not a little mortified at the. prodigalify of these 
terms, but felt himself bound in honour’ to ratify them. 

A proclamation' had been previously issued • announcing 
that the Peshwa and his femily were for ever excluded 
from the throne. A small portion of the' territory, yielding 
about fifteen lacs of rupees a year, was then erected into 
' a separate prinoipalify and bestowed on the descendant of 
Sevajee, and the remainder was incorporated in the Com- 
pany's territories. . The Peshwa was conducted to .Bithbor, 

.. near Cawnpore, where he lived long enough to receive two 
, crores and a half of rupees fi:om the treasury in Calcutta. 

818 The country which had been the scene of warfare, was 
studded with forts which held out for some time after the 
Captoroof submission of the princes. They were garri- 
forts. Boned in general by Arab mercenaries, whose;., 
services were valued not only for their courage and fidelify, 
but as a counterpoise to the native soldierj'’,' among whom ' 
a spirit of insubordination was traditionary. The capture 
of the fort of Talneir was marked by the ■ untoward , 
circumstance of the massacre of SOO.of thfe garrison in hot 
blood, owing to a misunderstanding, and by the unjust , 
execution of the commandant, which tarnished the laurels , 
of Sir Thomas BSsiop.' At length the only fori; which had . 
1819 not submitted was Aseergurh, for the sun’ender of which 
Sindia had given an official order on the commandant, but ' 
he had private orders not to deliver it, aud it was not ' ^ 
captured till a battery of more than sixty guns had played 
on it for a fortnight. 
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i,ot:n Ai'MiMsinAXtos— -jinv.!. j’nocKnwKfis — 

r.j'VCATtt'K -Tus; 1-r.ntP— rxL’sr,)*. .\r,n co. 

Mr.. C.Oi.s’tro nvivcil the tiKiial vo{««}f thrtrhs t<» Lonl Ihisf ing.^ 
to tlioi'.nny ir the ilou'-oof Ci'siimuus ; hut he 
hhi eult'gy by ytoting thnl iht> Jlotise Hiid the jtor-.n jto. 
cMiWry Av«’n> Jji the li.'ihit nf iipjwnnliHtr 'he 
trhi!nj>h!5 ol' our nrmit'sist tiulin v.iih gn iit jualotipy; that, 
jiliunst uniJormly s«ce(':-‘ful n< our iitilitiiry openilionit h.acl 
been ill that part of the werlil, they hntl almost ns uniformly 
Ihcu con.-iclernl quest iiMiahle in point, of ju.Htiee ; that, the 
tonnijmtinn of n w.’ir in India, however ('lorious, was 
jeldoin contemplated with tnmiixed satnihetion. and that 
tlio inrre;i!.'e of onr territorie.s was n.'^crihed hy .‘joher reflec- 
tion and imjeiriijd jdiilo.sophy to n si>iril. of sy.sleJimfic 
encromdiment 'and ambition. 'J’lii'.«ccon.>«idcr.alionP, he.said, 
wen*, not. neeesMirily applicable to the Muhrtittn and Pin- 
dfttve av.nr, but the House was to nndcrfibnml that the 
vote was intended merely a.s a trilniic to the military 
ronduct- t»f the ttanipnign, and not in any sense ns a 
Fanetion of the jiolioy of the wav. In the .same captious 
sjtirit the Court, of Din’cfors, while duly apprcciiiting “the 
“ foresi(;ht> promptitude, and vig*nir with which Lord 
“Hnsling,s laid di.spcrscd (he {»athcrjng olenienls of u 
•' hostile conspiracy,” rcconlv'd Ihcir deep regret that any 
circnmsUinei-.s should have led to an incrca.se of territoiy, 
Ijonl Hn*.ting;! had lo.st c.ast** at tins India ITou.'ie, and its 
oflicial commnnicalioa.s to liitu were scarcely less acritno- 
niouK than tlio.se v.liich had been addre.'-sed to Clive, to 
WniTcn ITjt.stings, and to l^ord Wellesley. The dc.sp;i1cli 
ivrit ten on receiving information of the hrillinnt termina- 
tion of the campaign was loaded with petulant, and 
rrjvoloH.s animad\Vr.sions, and “ not mitigsited,” ns Lord 
Un.«ting.s observed, “by iho slighte..Jt indieatiun of sati.s- 
“ fact ion at the fort nnnto i.ssuo of the iniliiary c.\ertions.” 
Tlicy censured liiin for disregarding tln ir orders regarding 
the reduction of the army, though they had nndonbtcu 
'evidence that, under existing circmnKtanec.«, on tlio evo 
of a great and inevitable confliet, to have c.nrricd them 
out would have been fatal to the inturcst.s of the empire. 
In anticipation of extensiv*? ndlitary opoititious ho had 
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rcmodollod llio Quartor-ninstcr-Goncrurs deparltncnt, and 
lio ivns consnrod by Ibo ConrL for not Jiaviii" previoHsly 
obtained Ihoir Banction, while ilioy proased ou him the 
nppointniojit of one of their own nominees to the post, 
of whom Lord Hastings remarked in In's correspondence, 
that it wonid bo didiunlt to find in the wdiolo army a 
Cold ollicer more !dgnttH 3 ' unfit for the ])ORt. In the fiame 
spirit of antagonism, the hononrs so richly earned the 
heroes of Kirkee, and ScelAbnldcc, iind Koi’yganm, were 
w'ithhcld from them. 

The pacifientiou and final seltlomcnt of India would 
have boon a Hnfilcicnt distinction for anj* administration, 
Kiiconraffc- but Lord IfastingR established a higher claim to 
mpntof pTiblic gratitude, Iw the encouragement which 
c< ncni on. intellectual im- 

lirovemont of the nat ives. The India llouso had hitherto 
ncicd upon the principle that any allL'mj)b to enlighten the 
A.D. people would creafo political aspirations which might 
1818 endanger their power, and lo.ad to its subveraion. Lord 
Hastings repudiated this policy’, and in one of his public 
addresses slated that “ it would bo treason against British 
“ sentiment to imagine that it over could be the principle 
“ of this Government to perpotuato ignomuce in order to 
“ secure paltiy and disbonesf. advantages over the blindness 
“ of tlio mnltitiulc,” These enlightened %’icwB gave an 
immediate and powerful impulse to the cause of education. 
Lady Hastings had already set an example by establishing 
a school at Barrackporc Park, and compiling treatises for 
the scholars. Schools also sprang up in the districts 
around Calcutta through the ngoucy of the missionaries, 
and wore fostered bj- a liberal donation from Government, 
Some of the most >Yealihy and influential native gentlemen 
in the metropolis raised largo, subscriptions, and esta- 
blished the Hindoo College for the education of their 
child ren and I’clatives in the English language and Euro- 
pean science. All the efforts which have since been made ' 
with constantly increasing vigour, to impart knowledge to 
tlio native communitj', date from this period. 

Emboldened bj* this liberal policy and the success of Lord 
Hastings, the Seramporo Missionaries, on the 31st May 1818, . 

, issued the first native newspaper, entitled the 
jn^nnd “ Sumaobar Hurpun,” or Mirror of Intelligence. ‘ 
tho?rcs3. This attempt to rouse the native mind from its 
torpidity, by the stimulus of a public journal, created great 
alarm among the leading men in the Government, hut Lord 
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1 1fUslujjTP nflbnlccl fvory r-ncoHra^C'iHont to it ; he iniiutfestcd 
tiic jipirjt <*f Hhcniltty lowanlr- fhe h'njrlish PrcPS, and, 
«MwiJhstai\dii!jr the violent ojipor.jtion of the tneniliers of 
his Contseil, n'lnoved the cen-xirdiip whieh Imd been im- 
posed by IaithI We llesley diiviiijj tho miarehy of war. In 
deference, however, to tho despotic sensibilities of the 
poverning elass, lie iinposcd sevort* n'st riel ions on tho 
editors rep-ardini: the snlyects and the personages which 
were to be exempted from ronmrlr, Imt the exceptions 
soon fell into abeynnde. In vindiftifion of his policy, ho 
stated, in ivply to ati tnldn-ss from Matlrtt'*-, “ that he was ISIS 
“ in the habit of eonstdering the fr<*edom of pnblication 
'* as tlio jiatnml right of his fellow sniijecfs, to he narrowed 
“only by special and nrgesit cause M‘=si"ned and, fnrtber, 
that- “it. wa.s salntary for r.npmm* nntborily, even when its 
‘‘intentions were most, jiure, to look to (ho control of 
“public opinion." Tins heterodox dnetnno gave mortal 
ofienco at the India Hottsc, atid a despatch wn.s immediately 
dRificd, roprolnting ilio jibolition of the censorship, and 
directing that it tdnnild bo immediately reimposrd, but 
tho de.spateh was snjiprcssfsl by Mr. Canning, 

In the yc.'ir IBIG the peaceful proviniro of Orissa Iwcatne 1816 
(he sc(!in> of diKlnrbanees. On tho acquisition cf tho 
ccmntrv in a swarm of Tfengjilee baboos 

dnekeJ into it, and oblaintal po.sscssion of cvcrj’ #iic«nt 
otlicinl past of intlncnce, and by their knowledge 
of the nn’.steries of civil and fiscal legislation wore enabled 
to take advantage of (ho simplicity of the people, and to 
deprive (hem of (heir lands. I’he provineo was also over- 
assc.'sed, the zemindar.s were improvident, and half the 
oslnt<-.s v.'cre brought to the hammer, and bought up by the 
Hcngalce ofiieials in the court.s, often at a nomitml price. 

'J’o add to the wrctchcdne.ss of tlie pro^nce, tho salt 
monopoly w.as introduced, and the co.st of this nccossaty of 
life w.as incren'^cd sixfold in a country wJierc the sea 
furnished it, spontaneously. Under this necumulatioti of 
misery, tho peopld sold nil they possessed, nnd then their 
.wives niid children, and finally took to tho jungle. Tho 
country being thus ripe for revolt, one Jiigbnndoo, tho 
liereditary conimandor of the old Hindoo dyiiash-, raised 
the standtird of robidlion .and collected about 3,0bu men, 
’with whom he plundered the civil .station of Khoordn, nnd 
repulsed, (.wo detachments of sepoys. This success nug- 
ntented ht.s fttreo, ntid ho took posse.ssion of the town of 
Poorce, and burnt down tho European residences, but tho 
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Collector escaped ^vitli bis treasuij- to Cuttaclc. The 
triiimpb of tbe insurgents was, however, sborfc, and they 
were dispersed bj- tbe troops which poured into tbe pro- 
vince. The people were assured that their grievances 
. would be redressed if they were peaceably represented to 
Government, and' they at once submitted to its authority, 
A special Commissioner was appointed to the charge of the 
province, the most notorious of the rapacious officials were 
punished, and the assessment was reduced by 40 per cent. 
Its tranquillity has never since been intoiTupted, and 
another proof has been afforded that, with a moderate 
assessment and congenial institutions, and an equitable 
and speedy administration of justice, few countries are 
more easy to govern than India, even under the sceptre of 
foreigners. 

The financial results of Lord Hastings’s administration 
wero'auspicions. Notonthstanding tlie war of eighteen 
. months’ duration in the mountains of Hepaul, and 
■1822 nnTnS'. emplo^ent in the field of eight armies dur- 

toriaiin- ing the Pindaree and Sfahratta campaign, the 
treasur}' was at no period in so prosperons a con- 
dition as at the close of his government. The state bonds, 
which were at a discount o^f 12 per cent, on his arrival, 
were at 14 per cent, premium at his departure. The debt 
had indeed increased four crores and a half, but the cash 
balances in the various tre.asurics exceeded by five crores 
the amount when he landed. The permanent revenue had 
increased by six crores, and the permanent expenditure 
by four, leaving a clear surplus of two crores of rupees ; 
the )'ear 1822 may therefore bo considered the palmy 
period of Indian finance. Lord Hastings entered upon the ' 
Pindarao campaign with the confident expectation that the 
pacification of the continent would be efi'ectcd withont 
.adding a foot to tbe Company’s territories, bnt “ the iiTC- 
“prcssiblo tendency of onr Indian power to enlarge its 
“ bonndar}*,” which !ilr. Canning had lamented, was fatal 
to this hope. Tbe unprovoked .aggression and complete 
ovcrtbi-ow of tljo ifahraita powers placed ilioir territories • 
at his disjiosal. He i-cstored the larger portion of their 
dominions to Holkar arul to the raja of Kagi)on', but bo 
considered that the annexation of the whole of Ikijcollao’K 
kinedom — the tcrritoiy of Saturn excepted — was forced on 
him “by the imperitms necessity ...of, gu:ii-dingaga.in‘.t-t lit* 

“ speedv i-cncw;ir 6l' a trcnchcry so rooted in its natniv .arf 
“to .admit' o? ub other prevention.” It was .annexed to' - 
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tbo Bomba}' Pmsidenoy, and the mauagemont of ifc en- 
trusted to one of the ablest of the Company’s statesmen, 

Jdr., Mount Stuart ..Elphinstone. The utter indifforence 
manifested by P.arliament to Indian affairs throughout 
Lord Hastings’s , administration afforded a singular contrast 
to the active .and energetic movements of the Government 
in India, iklr. Dundas had inteodneed the practice of an 
annual budget, that Parliament might be reminded, at least 
once a year, of the existence of the Indian empire. But 
so utterly lukewarm had Parliament become to its affairs, a.d. 
that jMr. Canning, the President of the Board, stated to the 1816 
.House that “ the Indian budget was always considered a dull ^ 
“and disagreeable subject, and the practice of making 
“ budget speeches had therefore been discontinued. The 
“ time and altejition of the House was quite as much occu- 
“ pied without throwing away a day in the discussion of a 
“ subject which was sure to drive gentlemen aw.ay from it.*’ 
During the five years of his tenure of office, the only occa- 
sion on which he touched on the subject of India in the 
House, except, when moving thanks to Lord Hastings, was 
in reference to a bill for legalizing Scotch marriages there. 

Yet it was in this period of neglect that the great revolu- 
tion in Lord Hastings’s administration was consummated, 
that twenty-eight actions were fought, and a hundred ind 
twenty forte captured, and the sovereignt}' of Great Britain 
proclaimed throughout the continent of India. 

One of the last acts of Lord Hastings had reference to 
Hyderabad. Meer ^um, who had managed the affairs of 
the state u-ith consinninate talent for thirty years, Hyderabad 
died in 1808, when, after an irritating discussion ond chnn- 
with Lord Minto, Moneer-ool-moolk, whom the 
Besident described as both a._coward_ and a fool, was 
appointed minister, wliile all the substantial power in the 
state was_ given to ChundooJjall, a Hindoo of great ability, 
experience and energy. The Court of Dfrectors interdicted 
all inteifference with the interaal administration of Hydera- 
bad, and directed* the Resident to confine his attention to 
. the refonn of the contingent of 6,000 foot and 9,000 horse, • 
which the Hizam was obliged by the treaty of 1800 to ' 
furnish in time of wai-. These levies, which were a mere 
rabble, were converted by the strenuous exertions of the 
’Resident into an efficient force, disciplined and commanded 
by officers drawn from the Company’s arniy, with which it 
was soon able to vie in military spirit and qualifications. 

As the force was entirelv at the disposal of Chundoo Lall, 
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lie •was not disposed to check* its profase ejqienditare. It 
■was not only o'ver-olBcered, but ,tho officers ■u'ero overpaid. 

It became a source of valuable patronage to tbo. Resident, 
and, ho'wevcr beneficial in time of "war, was, in a season of 
peace, little more than a magnificent job. . 

A.D. The administration of Chundoo Lall was, -with some 
1809 intervals of repose, the aconrge_Qf-the.>counti y for th irty* 
, 8^0 Adminktm. fi’fs jears. It was upheld by.BritSl^PRwer, 

® but^not..cpntrolled by' BfijSsh lipnesfiy ; nothing 

' flourished but corrupMon"; judicial decrees could . 
be obtained only for money ; the land was farmed out to 
the highest bidder, and the farmer had the power of life 
and death ; the utmost farthing was wning from the 
wretched peasant, hundreds of villages were deserted,' and,, 
in the absence of cultivation, food rose to famine prices. 
The wealth thus obtained was expended by Chundoo Lall in 
fortifying his position. He erected a noble palace for the 
Resident and fitted it up with the most costly furniture 
from Bond street ; he bribed the courtiers, and subsidized 
the zenana, and secured the favour of the Nizam by-t . 
indulging his royal passion for hoarding. Mr. Metcalfe’ 
was appointed Resident in November 1820, and, on snr- , 
veying the state of the country, resolved on a -vigorouB • 
reform. Some of his political assistants, and some of the 
officers of the contingent were placed in charge of districts ; 
a lenient assessment was made, and the current of oppression 
checked. Security was at once established ; villages were 
repeopled, cultivation was resumed, and rents were col- ' 
lected without a military force. 

Mr. Metcalfe had not, however, been long at Hyderabad 
without perceiving that every prospect of improvement was 
Piumcr endangered by the transactions of Palmer andri 
and Co. Qq, the stato. Mr. 'William Palmer had v.. 

established a banking-house at Hyderabad in 1814, and 
soon after became connected -with Chundoo LaU, and began 
to make advances to tire Nizam’s treasury. The express 
sanction of the Government of India to* such transactions 
was required by Act of Parliament; and, with the con-, 
sent of the Council, and in accordance with the opinion 
of the Advocate-General, Lord Hastings gave his assent to 
them, and loans were accordingly made from time to time, ' 
but at twenty-five per cent, interest. In 1820, the firm was’ 
joined by Sir W. Rumbold, who had mamed a ward of a- 
Lord Hastings, whom he regarded with paternal fondness. 

In an evil hour, he wrote to Sir William, “ The partners 
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“ Rj^ccnlrvlo tim? yotir of llso firm wHi infcrcsl me 

“ i« till* v/ilfon* of l?io I'onse. If is n fair .uul lioiicM rot>- 
‘‘ oinpion. Tlte omomnl of nclv.'mijitro which thccoimfonanco 
“ of Cioverntiiciif. tnay hcsloiv nmsf he Hueertnin. ns 1 
" np^mjhvJul il wouhl {low ^wincipally from (lie opinion the 
•' »!!V5ivt-«5 wonlii pnlcrliiin of the respeot lilrcly to be paid 
“ by thoir own Government to nn ostnhhVhmont known to 
“smodwoll with tlso s npromc Government." Tins com- 
nnnientintj wr„s wiiicly circnhitcd by f?ir Willinm, and 
pl(.oed the hoiT-c o»i n firtn footing at. UjtU'rnbiul, and thci’O 
was ,T consiant stream of loans, nt oxorhiiani. interest, to the 
Xiitnn, and fresh a>ssignnu*nts of territory ns security for 
ihesj. 

Air. JIet<mlfo could not fail to observe that Pahnor and 
"o. were becoming a dniigeixms power in the stale, that, 
the ;niblicrovemtes were pa>.Hing into their hands, jfr.Mf.. 
and that Hie gov«Tnmcnt of the Xir,ani was a^i>Ti>. 
jiroS'.rate before them. He vcnitircd at. length 
to ecnimmicato his views on the snhject to l/u'il nasting.s, 
hnt found tlmt his mind had hren prcpo.ssessed, and Ins 
feeUr.gs \yorhed <m hy the correspondenw. of this Unmbold 
famiy; and his nspresentaiionn wcrereseisted. Chundoo Icill 
had seen put tip hy the firm to solicit the s.anction of the 
Governor-General isi Council to u loan of .sixty lacs, fin* the 
profos'ed ohjcct of paying up the public estahli.shmcnfs, of 
repsiying debts due to native bnskers, and making advances 
to t'le ryots. I.orvl IJav-ting.j considered these to ho legiti- 
mate olyccts, and g,avc his casting vote to tho propo.s.al. 
Rut Mr. Metcalfe Icartil on his arrival that only a fraction 
of '-his loan Itad ioiind il.s way to the Niyaini'.s trKisury ; 
that the sum of eight lac.s was a homis to the nu.'nihcr.s of the 
firm, and that the remainder consisted of sums advanced, 
or said to luivc been advanced, to the Xirnin’s minister 
without the consout of the Government in Caletttta, whose 
.‘•nuction was thus surreptitiously obtained to these loans. 
This transaction was too gro.«s to admit of any palliation, 
and it was sevefely censured both by Lord llnsting.s and 
ilic members of Council. I3y compound interest at twenty- 
live per cent.. Palmer and Co. swelled tbeir demand on the 
Kiziun to a crore of rupees, and the Govornmeut, anxion.s 
to jnifc a peremptory slop to lhc.«e transactions, detennined 
Hint the wbolo debt slmuld be nt once discharged — with 
the exception of the clandestine bonus. By tlio dis- 
graceful treaty of 1768. tho Madras Government had 
engaged to pay the Xizam an annual tribute of seven laca 
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for flio Norihorn Sircars, imd flic pnrnicnl ]jati been 
piinctnaiiy iniule for Iialf a eentury. It was now capibilizcd, 
mill tl)t> Nizam was ri'lcM'^ed from llie fii-tsp of tiio firm, 
winch became insolvent within twelve months. 

The mttipafhy of the Court of Directors which was 
rojn-atedly manifosterl .towards Jx»rd Hastings by their 
Thunk* of CJiptioiis criticisms, their relncfant pmise, and 
their eager ccnsux-c, became more violent after 
lie bad given frt“edonj fo tbe press, .and par- 
ticularly .so after Sir JltimboM had joined the Hyder- 
abad firm, and they issued peremptory orders to revrke 
tlio licence wbicb Government bad given to the ii.m.' 
Their de:'patc.h imjiliod a nsisfru.st of his motives in that 
transaction, and c.xhibitcd a determination to idctinfii- him 
with all their obnD.vious ])rocceding.s. Indignant at flcse 
insinuation.s, and at the offensive tone of their despatches 
he sent in his resignation, on the ground tliat he bad lost 
their conlidencc. They assnred him that he was catTcly 
mistaken, and voted him their thanks for “ the unremitting . 
“ zeal and eminent ability antli which, during a perioj of 
“ nine year;!, he had administered the govcnimcnt ofBiilisb 
“ India with .such high credit to liimself and advantage to 
“ the interests of the Company.” Tlic Proprietor.? eagerly 
concarrod intbisopinion,and desired the Directors to coitot 
to him “ the oxpi-ession of their admiiation, gratitude, and 
“ npplau.?c.” He embarked for England on the l.s: of 
January, 1823. 

In the grand work which Lord Hastings accomplished of 
consolidating the British empire, and, as the natives 
reft f expressed ik “bringintr all India under one ' 
his SnJni.*- “ umbrella,” he exhibited halcut of the highest 
traUon. order, thonc;h ho may not stand on the same 
level of political genius with 'Warren Hn.stings or Lord 
"W’ellesley.v-HiS'-ndministralion was made grateful to tne 
inhabitants of thc2hthomcdan capital of India b}’ restorirg 
the canal which had been dry for sixty years, and giving 
them tbe blessing of pure water without a water cess. Tfas 
improvement of Calcutta, devised by Lord 'Wellesley but 
which he was unable to complete in the last year of his 
government, was accomplished by Lord Hastings. The 
ventilation and the health of the town were promoted ly 
opening a sfa*eet through the centre sixty feet wide, and lay- 
ing out squares with reservoirs of water ; vyhile the foreshore 
of the river, whicli was a disgraceful cesspool, was adorned 
with a noble orabank'nent worthy of the “ city of palaces.” 
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No Govi’rnor-Of'iior.il rvor iHlKusn’il juoro npsi'luonKly 
in <lu' porforjuiinro of liiH «hj<y. Tl!on 5 .'Ij ajiproacin'iiir the 
of hevi Rty, ho a.l his Ursk «i four in iho niorninj,' ; 
»nui in llio forvhi olininu' of Jh'njrnl. whioh is now* con- 
Fidoroti i«sis}’iu>ri«!<!t' Minn* ih»« nn'nns nf osoapinE: fimn it. 
hrtvo tu'cn ninltiiilivij, ho wojkotl for sovrii yoars »t. tho 
r;»tv of Fovcn and oichi houn; ?t day withoni, n iiill station 
to ivsort to. or ovr t» a F'^a. piiinj sl<mnt:r at his ronitnand. 

WitJiin Jivoyc.ansof his fi ftirn to }hm)j»e. ^Ir. DotipJ.as 
Kiiijaiinl iifoiiirlit forwiiinl a propofal ijj the (/’onrl- of 
PiN'pritjiors to jnnko liiin n pofttninry trninf )»'- j,,.]., 

tlio I'rcatnr-ss of ]iis sorvio— If iiTvcil tvi!;.tiV 
to iii.«r'h>Fi’ tin* sirmi;; nirronS of nuieotir wliieh 
t!n<h riay ilu’ onist of ofilcial conipliinont onihoilicd in tho 
tribute of “ udiniraiion, (rratittnlo, ami nj'pinust?,” wliich 
thaf Cottrt li.nd n'cently voted. The niofioti was met by an 
ann-ndnieni, cJilHnfr for :di the papers connerted with tho 
irins.actiotis nl. .1 lydoral'ad. They oeenpied a thousand 
h.'olFeap papes, sind pave ri' C u* .a debate win’eb, having all 
the relish of per-onah’ty. was pndonged for si.x days, at. tho 
end of which titne, Mr. Astoll, tho elminnuji of the Court, 
of Directors, moved as an ainfudment. to tin* original 
motion that, “while admittinp (h.nt there was no ground 
“ for impnttjiir oorrnpt motives to the late Govonmr- 
“ General, the Court, of rroprictors records its approbation 
'* of nil the desp.atehes fenl un( by the CotiH ofDircctor.s.” 
The-c despafehos, four in nutnber, charged lim'd Hnsti:tg.s, 
ataong other mi.sdnmeauouvs. with having lent, (ho Com. 
paiiy’s credit to the transactions at Hydcnihad for the 
solo benefit, of ^fessrs. Palmer and Co., with procccding.s 
which were without u parallel in the liislory of the East 
India Coinnany, and with as.suining to elude nil chccl: and 
control. Tin; approbation of these despatehe.s was, ticeos- 
s.arily, ilio Fcvcresf. condemnation v.hich could lie jiasscd 
on him, but the voi<! was rarried by a majority of 21“. 
Thus did the Jilivst. India Comjmny dismiss the man who 
liad ndsed (hem ‘to the pinnacle of greatness with the 
.verdict that lie was simjdy “not guilty of having acted 
“ from cornijft motives.” But the Comjiany, jirineely 
Iteyond nil other rnlcrs in their luunilicenee, were not 
superior to the influenee of vulgar prejudices, and they 
'now added another name to the roll of illnslrious men — 
Clive, and Warren Hasting.s, and Lord Wellesley — whom 
they rewarded with ingratitude. Lord .Hnsting.s died at 
Malta on tho 24th August, 1827, and in the succeeding 
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year the India Houbc endeavoured to make some atone* 
incut for the vote of censure, and placed 20,OOOL at the 
disposal of liis family. 


CHAPTER XI. 


SECTION I. 


1823 


lOKD AMHEUST — BUnilESE WAll — nnOETPOBE — BARBACKPORE 

MBTISY. 

On the receipt of Lord Hastings’s resignation, the post of 
Governor-General was accepted by Mr. Canning, the late 
Mr Onnnin of the Board of Control, but, on the 

QoTcrnor- ^ cvG of embarkation, the death of Lord Londdn- 
Gcnemi. derryled to his appointment as foreign Secretary 
of State. Two candidates then appeared for this splendid 
office; Lord William Bentinck, who had been unjustly 
removed from Madias by the Court of Directors in the 
height of the Vellore panic, and who was pre-eminently 
qualified for it ; and Lord Amherst, whose claim rested on 
his embassy to Pekin, arid the exemplary fortitude with 
which ho had home the arrogance of the Court. 
The preference was given to him, and he landed 
at Calcutta on the 1st August. During the 
interregnum, the government devolved on Mr. 
John Adam, the senior member of Council, a meritorious 
Mr Aa«m officer of considerable ability and experience, but 
totally disqualified for the highest post in the 
empire by the strength of his local partialities and preju- 
dices. Has brief administration of seven months is now- 
remembered only by his perseputibn of the press. Mr. 
Buckingham had come out to Calcutta in 1818, and. 
established the “ Calcutta Journal,” the ablest newspaper 
which had till then appeared in India. He availed himself 
of the freedom granted to the press by Lord Hastings, and^ 
commented on public measures with a degree of freedom' 
which was considered polirically dangerous. . But the great 
offence of the journal consisted in the poignancy with which 
a little knot of wits in the service ridiculed the wealme-sses 
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i(a nnlliorify ovor {i)nn(f>nV'. 800 jtiilM in nsiciif, Sifn i^iiing 
IViHit III*! coiifuji'-i fif Jii'iij'iil (^1 tli*ii:(' nl' I'iinin. 'I’lift nni- 
IWjh !m*!('»’!pi of fvci'i liu*l lillfil f!i« Hurincfif; 

wifli an nvfrwnijjiinjf nf ils I'lr'ciiglh, <tn«l lli»> 

nvirii'til iit(liii|)of(!(ion nf tlip. Knjjflidli (JowTiuni'iiI* io oti'/ft';*; 
in Witr with tinnn innjiit***! fh*! whnlo iialioti wiMi t* <]osir« 
(o Iry cnncIn’iHMi!; wilh it in tho finhl, 

*.i>, 'I'Ik* insnif'ih’ato rntiPi! nf Ihe war wria at) nrrotjnnf- denmn*! 
IB23 tnufltt by Iltr llnrm‘.'':o jrovpmor «)f ArnitJan fnr thp stir* 
Otititnof rf'tiflor of ilu' litlln inlan*! «>r .Simh|io<»r<'‘'.*, lyifijj 
tiii-war, *>*i(,nar>* of fit** N'anf, *in v.-iitoh n 

fiitmll t;unnl litu] lH'*.*n Govarnor-Gt'Jtt'fal 

projHi-totl a rntntiiiHsion Io invrMlijjatf tho *in'‘j*tion of 
n'cht, (n which Ilio trph'i!*! by Kritflinj' 1,000 inon 

who pill n portion of the fichln <l*>lni;hm('Mf. In the awnrd, 
luttl lioiKlrtl th(! Htn'in*’-'*! tlaif. liord Ainhcivt itnnnaiititoly 
li'.nit a fnreo In tltMlorlt'c them, ntnl inhhttaiioil n IrlUtr Io 
tho Jtinjr slnlinj' (hal, however (l(:=iirnH;t lir- rni/rht ho of 
rctnainln^ al pcaco, ho iniist rosort. to forro if K'leh intiilit 
war*' repciilod. 'i'liu court of Avu waa n>»w coiitirnnHl in 
Ilto conviction that (he KtifiUsh drcatlwl «n encounter wilh 
thoir troops, ami Malm llnntloohi was tlospaichwl will) a 
Inr^c army Io Arracim, with onlora to I'xpcl them from 
Ihmjrnl, mi‘l Io send tho Govcrnor-Gencml in Avn Ivnuid 
in tho pohlon felli'ra which he fool: w'ifh him. Ii<)r(l 
Amherst, fimlin*' that every’ cfi'orl to maintain peace only 
Bcrvijil to incrcas*' tho arrogance of the Ihinne:-!!, issneii a 
(lecinmtion of war in I'chraury. 

Tho Bnrmcs'o were tU*' most conlcmptihlo enomy with 
whom the llritish arms ha*l come in contact. Tlieir army 
Armnifc. Was a wrciche*! half-armed nibble, without either 
iMiMti of valotir or discipline, 'riieir wcajmns wor*.' r, imply 

iwinroiiai. swords and pikes of an inferior description, with 
a few muskets, and their chief defonco lay in the adminihlo 
skill and rnpidily with which they were able to constnict 
stoclcndos. At tbo connnoncement of the war tho 
Govornment in Calcntt.n was profonndly'ipnomnt of tho 
r*oaonroes, the military force, or t'vcn tlio topogra^ihy of • 
Buntmh, and for tho planning of tho campaign dejjondcd or. 
the advico of Captain Canning, who had luiqnircd some 
knowledge of tho conntiy. lie ropresonied that tho ^ 
occupation of Kangoou. the great port of the Irrawaddy, 
wonld paralyze tho Bimneso nuthorilics, and thrt pro- 
visions and draft cnt tle, ns well as the means of huilding a 
lloiilln (b navignto tho rivers, might ho obtained in nbim- , 
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dance. ’ Tlie expedition was assembled in the spacions . 
harbonr of . Port Cornwallis,' in the largest of the Andaman 
islands, and consisted of about 11,000 tradps, European and 
native, under the command of Sir Archibald Campbellj 
who had served with distinction under the Duke in Spain. 

The fleet of transports was convoyed by. three vessels of 
war, and by the Diana, a little steamer recently built in 
Calcutta, tlie first ever floated in eastern waters. The 
campaign opened inauspiciously. ' The defence of the 
frontier at Chittagong bad been left to a small and inade- 
quate force, and a weak detachment of 300 native infantry,- 
under Captain Noton, with sbme local levies, held a post 
on the extreme boundaiy, a hundred miles from the 
neai’est support. Maha Bnndoola came down upon this 
little band with an aimy estimated at more than 10,000 
men. The levies fled at the first onset, the sepoys main- 
tained the conflict gallantly for three days with little food 
or rest, and were then constrained to retreat, and of the 
officers five 'were killed and three wounded. 

The expedition arrived off Rangoon on the 12th of May, a.d. 
to the inexpressible surprise of the Burmese, who had never 1824 
dreamt that the English, whom Bnndoola had The nmy at 
been sent to expel from Bengal, would venture Hnnsoon. 
to attack them in their own territories. The only defence 
of the town consisted of a teak stockade, ivith a batteiy of 
indiflerent.guns, which was silenced by the first broadside 
• from the tkffey. The troops landed without opposition, 
but found the town deserted. The Governor had ordered 
the -vvhole population, men, women, and children, to retire 
into the jungles with their provisions and cattle, and the 
order was implicitly obeyed. The British encampment was 
"isolated ; all local supplies were cut off, all hope of advanc- 
ing to the capital, either by land or water, was extinguished, 
and Sir Archibald was obliged to confine his attention to 
the shelter of the troops during the rains. "Within a week 
after the occupation of the town, they set in -with extreme 
riolence, the country around became a swamp, and malaria 
, brought disease and death into the camp. The want of 
wholesome food rendered the condition of the troops still 
. more deplorable. There was no lack of cattle around the 
town, which would have amply supplied their wants, but 
■ the Government in Calcutta had foi'bidden the commander 


to touch them, in deference to the Boodhist prejudices of the 
Burmese, and the European soldiei’s were condemned to 
fiaiwation, that the cows might 'li 3 :f'''^he army became 
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baffled Lord Lake in 1805, was snccepded by his son in 
Bhnrtpoie. whose death, without issue the princi- 

pality devolved oh his brother. He applied to 
Sir David Ochterlony, the Eesident at Delhi to recognise 
his son, a child of sis years, as his successor, and he received 
investiture under the express orders of the Government. 
About a twelvemonth after, on the death of his father, he 
was placed on the throne under the guardianship of his ma- 
ternal uncle. Before a month had elap.sed Doorjan Sal, the 
nephew of the deceased raja, a wild and impetnons youth, 
put the regent to death, placed his cousin in confinement, 
and seized on the Government. Sir David, acting on his 
• own responsibililgr, issued a proclamation . calling upon all 
the Jauts to rally round their lawftil sovereign, and 
ordered a force of 16,000 men and 100 guns into the field 
to support his rights and vindicate the authority of the 
Company’s Government. Lord Amherst disapproved of 
this proceeding and considered it imprudent while engaged 
in a conflict with the Burmese to embark in a new war, 
and to incur the risk of a second failure before Bhnrtpore. 

A.D. A deposition had for some rime existed in high quarters in 

1825 Calcutta to remove the veteranBesident from his post, and 
in the hope of provoking his voluntary resignation the 
views of Government commanding him to recall his pro- 
clamation and to countermand the troops were communi- 
cated to him 'in a very imperious tone. He replied with 
great, and perhaps undue, warmth, and having given effect 
to the orders of Government, tendered his resignation; 
This ungenerous treatment , broke his heart. Heiiwf himi ■ 
self disgraced in the eyes of the native princes avnj of the 
public service, and retiring to Meerut died witllin- two 
months, after an illustrious career of half a centuiy. He 
was one of the brightest ornaments of the Company's' 
service, equally eminent in the cabinet and in the field, a 
man bom for high command and fitted to strengthen the 
power and sustain the dignity of Great Britain in India. : 

While the army was assembling, Doori^Qn Sal mani- 
fested a spirit of hnmble submission and professed to' be. 
Procec-irngu satisfied 'witb the regency, but as soon .as the. 
in Conndi. {i^oops were countermanded,- he assumed- a 
higher tone and claimed the throne for liimself, and pre- 
vailed on the chiefs of his tribe to support his pretensions; 
The little success we had obtained in the Burmese war, 
had,- as on all similar occasions, affected car prestige, and 
.the latent feeling of disaffection to the rule of foreigners 
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began again to manifest- itself in the native communiiy. A.n. 
The canse of Doorjun Sal became popnlai’ when it was ^825 
known that he intended to ' enter the lists with the 
.Compai^’s’ Government. Rajpoots, Jants, Mahrattas, 
Afghans, and not a few of onr native snhjccts crowded to ■ 
his standard, and an army of 25,000 men was speedily 
collected for the defence of the place. All the members of 
Council concun-ed in opinion that in these circumstances 
wo were bound in liononi’ and policy to support the cause 
of the youth we had invested with the purple against the 
usurper, but Lord Amherst still continued to hesitate. 
Happily Sir Charles Metcalfe arrived at Calcutta at this 
juncture on his way to Delhi as the successor of Sir 
• David, and in a masterly minute pointed out that as the 
paramount state in India, we could not he indifferent 
spectators of anarchy therein without ultimately giving 
up the country again to the pillage and conftision from 
which we had rescued it ; that a vigorous exercise of our 
power would be likely to bring back the minds of men to 
a proper tone, and that the capture of Bhurtporc, if effected 
in a gloi-ious manner, would do us more honour by re- 
moving the hithei'to unfaded impression created by om* 
former failure than anj' other event that could be con- 
ceived. Lord Amherst gracefully surrendered his opinion 
. to that of Sir Charles, and it was resolved, if remonstrance 
with Dooijun failed, to resort to arms. 

■ To the astonishment of tho princes of India who believed 
that the Burmese war had absorbed all the resources of 
Govei-nment, an army of 20,000 men -with 100 captnroof 
heavy ordnance and mortars suddenly sprung Bhnrtpore. 
up in the midst of them. Throughout Ladia it was re- 
membered that Bhurtpore was the only fortress which the 
British Government had besieged and failed to capture, and 
the eyes of all India were fixed upon the second siege, not 
perhaps, without a latent hope that it might be as unsuccess- 
ful as the first. The head-quarters of Lord Combermere, 
the Commander-in-Chief, were established before it on the 
.10th December. Thirty-six mortars and forty-eight pieces 
of heavy ordnance plaj-^ed upon the mud walls for many 
days -without making any impression or creating a prac- 
.ticable breach. A great mine was at length completed, 

Jind charged with 10,000 pounds of powder. The ex- 
plosion took place on the 18th January, and seemed to 1826 
shake the foundations of the earth, while enormous masses 
of hardened earth and blocks of timber, minglecL?sili 
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Of these economical measures, none excited so mnch 
"bitterness of feeling as the half hatta order. Soon after 
Theiiait the beginning of the century the supplementary 
batta Older, allourauce of fall hatta vras granted to the officers 
when in cantonments in the lower provinces. The Court 
of Directors objected to the arrangement, and directed 
Lord Hastings, and subsequently Lord Amher.=!t, to reduce 
the amount bj* one half, liut they referred the order back • 
to England for reconsideration, when it was repeated in a 
more peremptory tone. The latest despatch reached Calcutta 
soon after the arrival of Lord William, and in obedience to 
A.D. the Court’s orders, he issued a notification in November, 
1828 reducing the allowance one half at all stations within 400 
miles of Calcutta. The order raised a flame in the army 
which at one time created the apprehension of a fomth 
European mutiny. One officer went so far as to assert 
that if an enemy were to make his appearance in the field, 
he did not believe there was a single officer who wonld 
give the order to march, or a single regiment which would 
obey it. The insults inflicted on the Governor-General by 
the officers of the anmy rivalled those of the civil service, 
and were more severe than ^uy of his predecessors had 
ever experienced. Lord Combermere, the Commander-in- 
Chief, prevented the organisation of representative com- 
mittees, as in the mutiny of 1796, but he did not hesitate 
to pronounce the order unjust ; and the Court of Directors 
declared that they would have superseded him if he had 
not resigned the service. Lord William Bentinck also 
considered the order unnecessary, unjust^ and impolitic, 
but he felt that it was beyond his power to suspend the . 
execution of it after the Court of Directors had, for the 
third time, insisted upon its being carried -into efiect, with- 
out assuming that the Government in Calcutta was the 
supreme power in the empire. The Court of Directors 
denounced the tone of the memorials presented to them by 
the officers as subversive of all military discipline, and, 
with the fiiU concurrence of the Duke of "Wellin^on, 
signified their determination to enforce the order at all , 
hazards; indeed, considering the pass at which matters 
had arrived, they had no other alternative. But the 
reduction was an egregious blunder; and it appears strange 
that so astute a body as the Directors should have risked* 
the attachment and confidence of their army for a paltry 
saving of less than two lacs a year; and it is still more 
surprising that for the thiriy years in which they continued 
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sister and l»or liusbaud oscapod for tlieir lives, and revealed 
his I nrbaviUcs io ilio Kesident in- !M,ysoro, who proceeded 
tohiscnphal and endeavoured, bnt in vain, to bring him 
lo reason. He addressed Icttcr.s of extraordinary insolence 
lo the governor of Madras, and even to tl)e Governor- 
General, -while ho organized his little force to resist the 
. British authorities. Lord "William Bontinck, finding him 
deaf lo every remonstrance, resolved to treat him ns a 
public enemy, and issued a proclamation recounting his 
A.i). cn;cltic.s, .and announcing that ho bad ceased to reign. 
1834 A force of G,000 men entered the country in four divi.sions, 
in difforciit directions, and after penetrating its intricate 
and perilous defiles, planted the British standard on 
the ramparts of the capital, ^fcrcara, in April 1832. The 
country was at ouco nnno.xod to the Company’s territories, 
and has now been covered with cofieo plantations by British 
ontorpi’iso. 

The political policy of Lord "WilHam Bontinck was . at 
first regulated by that principle of non-intervention in the ' 
Non-tntcr- internal nflairs of native stales which was still in 
rcntion favour in Leadenhall Street, In his minute on 
the Bhnrtporo crisis, in 1826, Sir Charles ^rotcsvlfe 
had placed on record that " having become the paramount 
“ power in India we were the supreme guardians of general . 

“ law, tranquillity and right.” The Court of Directors 
lost no time in repudiating this doctrine, and laid positive 
and repeated injunctions on tho Government of India to 
abstain from all interference with the native princes 
beyond what was necessary to secure tho punctual pay- 
ment of their respective tributes. Tho Government -was 
thus placed in tho invidious position of a strong and in- , 
cxorablo creditor instead of a beneficent guardian of peace. 
Lord William, however, frequently found it impossible to 
avoid interposing his imperial authority to frustrate tho 
projects of usui-pation, to repress internal anarchy, and to 
promote harmony between prince and people. His poliHcal 
policy, therefore, presents the appearance of vacillation, 
and is certainly the least sntisfactoiy portion of his ad- , 
ministration. 

On tho construction of tho kingdom of ^fysore, the 
administration was placed in the hands of the renowned 
. , brahmin Poornea, tho great minister of Hyder 
Ali and Tippoo, and his authority was sapported 
ment. -{jy jjjie invaluable assistance of some of the most 
experienced of the Company’s officers. The countrj’- 
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ilotirislicG, «i <1ic crtnr>o of i*’ii yrnr.-?, n isurplus of (avo 
csorci! wn<i :uvun»Mlnt4'tl in tin? {rcajiiivy; 1ml tlio mjn, 
nmlcr slie inflncnro of liit* iniinnns luul Itis flnllcvi'rs pro- 
t'.lnimoil In.unniority, v/lun he fiJinitieil Iuh Fixieunth ycjir, 
<liMn)s<(sl Potmicii, iunl lool: ihemhninistnnion into his own 
han«:.'," TIieIlcsi(h ni niporletl thal ho wns ntierly unfitted/ 
for lUe povcrnniou! by 1 he v,viilcnpss of liis rliumctor niid; 
his ontim puhservicnoo lo the inihionco of favourites. Tin* 
Administnition sti ndily dctx’rioriitod for twenty years; nil 
the aconniulationp of Poomia wen* thV-iipated ; the po- 
verninent heeann* venal nnd corrupt.: the highest ofliees 
werv put u]j to ::ile; emwn lamls wfrr.nlientited, nnd the 
snhjocls were c’ni.«hcd hy new and grievous i.'ixatiou. The A.n. 
people at- length tool: up anus, and in 1830 one half the 
kingdom was iji n .state of in.surn'ofion. Adventurer.s from 
all parts joined the iuMintyins, and thejieaee of the Deccan, 
not. oxccpHu;: the Company's lerritorir-.“. was placed in 
extreme jeopardy. It hreame neectsary to send n large 
foive into the field ; hut at the .«aine lime a frieiully pro- 
clamntion wa.s issued, inviting ilm people to conic in peace-, 
aldy nnd rojiivseiit tlieir grievances to the Hrili.sh otliccrs, • 
with the as-nnnee (hat they Avonkl he rodre.s.'icd if they 
Aven* r<>iiiiu t.i he jA'al. The natives Imd full confidence 


in them, :n.d the insnrrcction diet! out. 

The Goveriior-Geiiond then informed the raja that, 
(hough tr:in<]iiiUiiy avus fur the. })rc»;eiit ri‘.sloi*ed, he could 
not alloAV the name nnd (he iiifincnce of the 
British Govoniinent to he identified Avith the.'^e rriMjVoA- 
acts of misrule; and that, in order to prevent 
their rceiirreiiee, and to sa\’e the Mysore .state fi-yin ruin, 
he deemed it necessary to jihice the entire adminiatralion 
of the country in the hands of British olficors, imying over 
to tlie nijn, in nceonhince with the terms of the ti*calv, 
about four lac-' a yi;av and a lifili of the net rcA'ciinc, AA'hicli, 
under more honest management, Avonld ho ecpinl to about 
a Inc and a lialf more, l/oni William Beiiiinck A\'as soon 


after led to belitrve from the report of (be court of ciujuiiy 
. bo had ajipoiiited, that the grie\niice.s had heeii somOAA'lmt 
overstated, and lio proposed to retain in pi rpi tiiity only a 
.-nlliciciit portion of the tcrrilnrj' to meet the snhsidy, and 
to restore the rciiinindcr to the r.ajn, on tho simple condi- 
tion that the Governmoiit should be at liberty to rosiiino 
this portion if it appeared necessary for tho public honefit. 
The Court of Dircctora, hoAA-oA'cr,* aa'Iio had gnlircly ap- 
oroved of all his proceedings, .refused, tc^ ‘^ioti j.tJi^, 
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proposal, and assorted Uiat tlie assnuiption of the -vvliole 
couJitry was justified hy the treaty, and essential to the 
woKhro of the people. 

The non-intervention policy was pconliarly nnfortun.ate 
for the two Rajpoot states vf Joudpprc and .Tcyporc, 
Joudpore. where the turbulent hahiis of the feudal nol^lity 
rendered the interposition of a jjararnount power 
indispensable to the public Ir.'inqnillity. Jvlan Sing, the 
rajn of Joiulporc, liad been deposed b}- his chiefs before 
the Pindnri;e war on tlic ground of his insanity, real or 
feigned, hut had recovered his power if not his reason in 
1821, and began to ^vreak his vengeance on them. They 
appealed to tlic Government in Calcutta, hut without 
success, and tlien brought an arm}* of 7,000 men against 
(he capital. The raja appealed in his tnm to Lord William 
Bciitinck, who felt the necessity of interposing liis autho- 
rity to prevent the kindling of war in Rnjpootann, and ilie 
Resident was ordered to restore concord between the 
parties, which ho efi'cefed with a stroke of liis pen. 
Bnt the insane violence of the raj, a broke out again ; he 
not only oppressed his subjects, hut g.ave cncottnigement ■ 
834 to the robber tribes of the desert, and refused to apprehend 
Tliugs, or (osuiTondcr malefactors. A large army was or- 
dered to Joudpore to bring him to reason. The Rahtores, 
the designation of the tribe, were accustomed to boast in 
their ballads of “the hundred thousand swords" with 
which they had supported the throne of Akbar; but the 
Joudpore envoy novr enquired what occasion there could 
be for an army when a single messenger would have been 
suiBcient to convey the commands of the Governor-General. 
Every demand was at once conceded. 

Dating the minority of the raja of ' Jeypore, his mother 
acted as regent, and resigned herself to the counsels of one 
j Jotarara, a banker. The haughty barons ex- 

pelled him from the po.st of minister, and installed 
one of their own body, Byrec Sal ; bnt the regent ranee 
obtained the permission of Sir David Ochferlony to recall 
liim. I'hc noble.s rc.«ented tliis proceeding, and a civil 
•jvar appeared inevitable, when Sir 0. Metcalfe, who had 
succeeded Sir David, proceeded to .Tcypore, and convened 
a general meeting of the chiefs, .’uid gathered from tlieir 
disenssions that the majority of them were favonrahlc to 
the queen mother, when he confirmed. her authority, with 
leave to choose her own minister. Jotaram became again 
the bead of the administration, but the revenues .were 


Iho tvf*ojis mipnul, iiiul Ihc* nolflos pnr- 
!uCvl wiui vindiclivoiu'f-y. An nnpi'ijl v,’fts ninvln <o fjOiil 
WiUimrt .n<'n<n5cl: i>> ic'nniniilo tiio rliFonlcra «>f tlm ptafo 
hy ihi’ anihon> 3 ‘ of Hit* Company 'f« Govcniint'nf, 

lini luj decHnC'il <o iiit<*rtVro. Soojt iiIkt the ranoo 
niul hor ilcalli wns tijH'cilily loHowotl b^- lliiit- of lu:v f-oii, 
noi witbnut suspicion of poismi, nnd tlic* cjriujKd indijrnu- 
lion opiinst .1oinn»>ii bci'aino so in!onsr> tlmf he njthx'd 
from tlio (Mpit.'d. nnti Icvicid sm army. Lord William IJun- 
tintU luul by Ibis limo quiitod llu> liovennupni^ nnd bis 
fucocssor noci'ptiHl ibc piinrdmnsliip of tbo iiifimt bcir, ^.n. 
nud dcspnlcbcd n political fluent to tlu! r:ipi(:tl, wbo was 1S55 
just ill limo to proY< jit a Ksttlo bolwocn flic parly of ilio 
••saspcmlod nobles and of Ibo banker. An nitciupt was 
made to tnr.ssacrt' (lie agent; bo wusatlaekod nnd wounded 
as be left tbe durbar and bandy esrapod wifb bis life, 1ml. 
bis ns.sistant fell under ibc swords of tin; assassins. To 
prvvent tbe rceurrciieo of tins annreby, a more stringent 
control was (sttdiH'bcd over tbe nffnirs of tbe court. 

In I81S Lonl Mastiiigs .av-smiK'd ibo prx’wgaftro of cim- 
ferring tbe tiile of an independent king upon tbe ntibob 
Vir.ief of Oude, wbiob released liim from tbe 
necessity of d<>ing bomngvi to ntiy member of iho 
iinjH'rial family wbd bnjijiened to wiside nt Lucknow, even 
in tbe mo.st. imlisrent eiremnstancc.s. The king wbo was 
seated on ibc tbnme during Loi-d Willlnm IJentinck’.s 
adminisfniUon, bad been brought uji in (be r.cnann, and his 
ideas wore puerile nnd clfeminato, and his life was devoted 
to indulgence. Tlic resident, Sir Herbert Mnddock, repre- 
sented the country to l.'c in a state of abject wrctclicdue.ss; 
there was no .security for life nnd property, and scarcely n 
tlav passed in which an at lack w.ns not made on tbe forts 
of tile ?.cnundar.s. who seldom paid (heir rents without 
compulsion. Lord A'ilii.nm himself (lavelled through (bo 
country, and saw notbing but desolation and dec.ay. lie 
con.sideroi] that, a.s wo protected Ibo king from (bo indig- 
nation of bis oppressed people, it was our boniulcn duty to 
protect the inbabilaiits from tbe abuses of (bo Govornmeut. i 83 j 
lu a communieation to the king in 1H31, be insisted on tbo 
adoption of mfornis. and distinctly assured him that if bo 
continued to witlibold (iicm (ho entire management of (ho 
• country woald be taken out of bis bnuds, niul ti sufiicieut 
ntmuity as.«igned to him for the support of lii.s royal family 
and court. 

In unticijialion of tbi.s rcraonstr.ance, tbe king recalled 
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Ifnldm Jlt'nluly, wliom Iio liml diV.mififU'cl, find rfapjiointcd ■ 
itnMm Iin'ino TniniKini’. Tliia oxlniorcliiiary man, 

Mrniiiiy. flic aon of ti Porfiinti {jcntlomnn fit Sliinsj, kvl . 
otni}frnti:(l to JtiiJIn in nearch of iiolificni oinployinont and. 
cntorccl tlio Ki'rvico of Omlo, in ■\vlii«h lit; nipidly ro?c <V 
dialincfion. He identined Mio proKperity of his adopfed. 
eonnlr}’ with liis own happiues-s, ntul devoiod his nplondid 
Itilenis to tlio iinjii’ovcmcut of ilic ftdtniniHlrafion, Ilioii'fli i 
thwiifled fit. every step by tlic vieea of In's Kovereign. Lonl j 
'Williiim IJenlinck pronotinced liiin one of tlio ablest men ' 
in India, and ns a roveniie adininiptvator unsnrpapsed 
by any olliccr, Kiiropcan or unlive. Ho bad gradnally 
ainn.sscd a princely fortniie, wliicb ho exjicnded irith moit!' 
Ilian princely liberality; and tberc was no portion of 
IJindostan vvliicli bad not exjierienccd bis generosity. 
On assuming tlio Government bo introdneed important 
roforms, and bad the eourngo to retrench tlio profligate 
oxpondilnrc of tlio zonana, and to curtail tlio allowancC-s 
of tlio parasitoa of tlio court. But lio was too radical a 
reformer for t.lio nioridian of Ondo, and as Lord TVillinm 
Bcntinck licsitiitod to support bis anlborily against the 
wishes of Ibo king, who was oflbnrled, he said, bccanso be 
bad not spoken with suflicient respect of bis mother, and 
A.n. bad iasnlted Ibc portrait of bis father, be resigned bis . 
18:12 post and retired into the British territories. In refer- 
ence to the condition of Ondo, the Conrt of Director.^ liad 
justly remarked that, “it was the Briti.sb Government 
“which, by a sj-.stonialic' suppression of all attempts at 
“ reisistanco, bad prolonged the misrule which became 
“ permanent when the .sliort-siglitcdncss and rapacity* of a 
“ semi-barbarous Government was armed irith the military 
“ strength of a civilised one." In reply to Lord 'William’.s 
representation of the misei’ablo condition of the country', . 
the Court of Directors authorized him at once to assume 
, tho government, if circumstances should appear to render 
it necessary. Lord William, who was on the ovo of leav- 
ing India, communicated the substance cTf these instruc- 
1884 tions to the king, intimating that .the execution of them . 
would be suspended in the hope of his adopting the 
necessary reforms. But the reforms never came, and the 
orders were carried into execution twenty years after. 

Tho interview of Lord William Bentinck with Eunjeet , 
Sing is one of the most remarkable events in his a^inis- 
rroBressof tration ; but, before alluding to it, it is necessary 
to continue the narrative of his progress aftrr 
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misappropriated, tlie troops unpaid, and fclio nobles pnr- 
sncd with vindictiveness. An appeal was made to Lord 
■William Bontinok to terminate the disorders of tlic state 
by the supremo authority of tlio Coni))any’s Govornincnt, 
but ho declined to interfere. Soon after the ranee died, 
and her death was speedily followed by that of her ^ son, 
not without suspicion of poison, and the general iiidigiui- 
tion against Jolaram hccamo so intense that he retired 
from tlic capitol, and loried an nrm 3 ^ Lord William Bcn- 
tinck had by this time qniited the^ Government, and his 
BuccesBor accepted the guardianship of the infant heir, ^.n. 
and despatched a political agent to the capital, who wtis 183fi 
just in time to prevent a battle between ihe party of the 
exasperated nobles and of the banker. An attempt was 
made to massacre tlic agent; ho w-as attacked and wounded 
as ho loft the durbar and barely escaped with his life, hut 
his as.sistant fell under the swords of the assassins. To 
prevent the recurrence of this anarclij% a more stringent 
control was estahlished over the affairs of the court. 

In 1818 Lord Hastings assumed ihe prerogative of eon- 
fciTing the title of an independent king tipoiv the nabob 
■Vizier of Oude, which released him from the Amiiwof 
necessity of doing homage to any member of the ©“'Jo- 
imperial family who happened to reside at Lucknow, even 
: ill the most indigent circumstances. Tlio king who was 
. seated on the throne during Lord William Bentinck’s 
. administration, had been brought up in the zenano, and his 
ideas were puerile and ofibminatc, and his life was devoted 
to indulgence. The resident, Sir Herbert Maddook, repre- 
sented the country to bo in a state of abject wretchedness ; 
there was no securit}’ for life and property, and scarcely a ' 
day passed in which an attack was not made on the forts 
of the zemindars, who seldom paid their rents without 
compulsion. Lord William himself travelled through the 
country, and saw nothing but desolation and decay. He 
considered that, as we protected tho king from tlio indig- 
nation of his oppressed people, it was our bounden duty to 
protect tho inhabitants from the abuses of tho Governmont. igsj 
In a communication to tho king in 1831, he insisted on tho 
adoption of reforms, and distinctly assured him that if ho 
continued to withhold ilicm tho entire management of the 
country would be taken out of his hands, and a snflicient 
annuity assigned to him for llio support of his royal family 
and court. 

In anticipation of this remonstrance, the Icing recalled 
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from lliL “0 oflI«;«ri ur»l tVu.si (ivofnil’’. floorf. issi.i Avjl;i1ij!'% 
wlio followod ■Iln.'m, ih'j Ii-mcfii of I’lurojii'.'iti fucfJr,^ udd 
tUficijOim), find lif;>:umr> jrooru rlP-i'inc fnid t'ortiudftl)!.- t^jan 
■ tlio batlniioj!.'* wjncb DiJ bail raiwl f:>i‘ S’indin, nml 

.Haymoiid for Mil! Kizam. 

Jn Mnrob 182!5 HtnijoM Siirif proorfdod tvjih nn nrrny of 
2:l,00d men to (rKtabUMU his nutliority in Pci iiav, nr, hnt 
n. Kiimif/at* higliUmd^rs prnclaijni’d n ndi^ions 

1828 war ntminsl Hi».’ infidel Sikh.s, and ii/JuO of 

them nished do\vt> from their mimnlftins nncl completely 
defented them. Fre?t> (riwps were hrontrlif up, nnd Kun- 
joot evcnlunlly renniined mnster of the field, ajid sacked 
Poshawnr. This hattlc is incmnrnliie from tin.' fact that ti 
bod^’ of monjitnineers, v/ild with rf;lif.doTis cn{ljn.>imrii. 
.sncccodcd in ballling the efibri.s of four times tlu ir nantber 
of tvcll tniined nnd di.eeiplined trfjops. Tho province wa' 
Icfl in tho hand.s of Var ilnliomed, tho ho.stile brother of 
tho rnlcr of Cabnl, on condition of his payintr fritmte. 
I’onr years after, the peace of the cnvmtrj' wns di.sturhed ht' 
Sj'nd Ahmed, a Jfahoincdan fanatic, who Imd been a pcftt’ 
cavalry ofliccr in tho service of Ameer Khan, tho I’nfati 
freohooter, nnd on the <li.ssolntion of his Jinny, turned 
religious reformer, pretended to have visions from heaven, 
and snccooded in raising a flame of fanaticism among his 
co-rcligionisls. Kcfcrcr.eo has already been made to his 
vdsit to Calcutta, from whence he proceeded to Mecca, the 
fountain of ilahomcdan enthnsin-sm, nnd veiurning to India 
. with more excited feelings, entered Afghasiistan, where ho 
proclaimed a lioly w:ir agaiii.sfc tho infidels, and raised the 
green flag of Islam, but was defeated by Iltnijeet Sing’-s 
1630 disciplined troops, and obliged to fly. He refnrnod in 
ISyO, nnd obtained pos.se.s.sion of the province of Pe.sli,Twnr. 
331ated with his success, he jirochiimed liinusolf Caliph, and 
struck coin in tlio name of “Ahmed tho first, tho Defender 
“ of tho Faith,” but bis assumption nnd bis jirbitrary pro- 
ceedings disgusted his followers, who expelled liim from 
tho province, and ho was overtaken by Cm Sikh troops and 
put to death in May 1831. 

In 1827 Lord Ainhcrst took up his residence at the 
sanitarium of Simla, which lies within 150 miles of Lahore, 
lAia Runjeofc Sing emhraced tho opportunity of 

limtni'id' sending him a complimcutary mission, with a • 
linnjcct. mngnilicenfc tent of shawls for the king of Eng- , ' 
land which bo presented on Ins return. Runject Sing had 
nn cxtraordinaiy passion for 1 iov.scb, and' Lord Ellen- 
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borough, thou President of the BoUrd of Control, dolcnmned 
to present Lini in 'return for the shnwl tent with a team 
of English dray-horses. The Indus was at the time not 
much better Iniown than in the days of Alexander tho 
“ Great ; and instead of despatching the cattle by tho ordt 
nary route through Bengal and Hindostan, Lord Ellen- 
borough resolved that they should ho sent up the Indus, 
with the view of. exploring tho river, and, if possible, 
forming friendly relations with the chiefs on its banks. 

On the ari-ival of the horses at Bombay, Sir John IMalcolm, 
the governor, selected Lieuteuant-;-afierwards Sir Alex- 
ander — ^Burhes to conduct the mission. At the mouth of 
the Indus he entered tho territory of Sinde, the Amoex'S of 
which had always treated the English agents with hostility ; 
and, as they considex’ed his arrival an event of evil omen, 

' subjected him to great indignity, and twice constrained him 
to retire from tho country. They wei’o induced at length to 
gi-ant Ixim tho means of transport, and he reached tho 
confines of the Punjab, through which he was escorted 
■ with great pomp, and at the court was I'eceived with groat 
coux’tesy. When the letter from Lord Bllonbox'ough was 
presented to Bunjoet Sing, a royal salute was fired from each 
of sixty pieces of cannon, and Lieutenant Burncs was treated ^ 
with mstinguished honour as long as ho remained at the 133] 
court. He then proceeded to Simla where Lord William 
Bentinck Avas residing, and submitted to him the result 
of his' I’esearches regarding the commerce, politics, and 
militaxy I'esources of Sinde and the other states on tho 
Indus. He was directed to retui-n to Bombay through 
Afghanistan, Balkh, and Bokhani. 

The power of Eunjeet Sing had been steadily inci’easing 
for twenty years. Including tho Contingents of his jageer- 
,dars, his army consisted of 80,000 men, animated ^ 

' Avitli the success of a dozen campaigns, and in ** 

part disciplined and commimded by European ^*“6. 
officers. His artilleiy consisted of 876 guns and an equal 
number of swivels. His annual revenue xvas estimated 
. at tAvo CTOi-es and a half, and the vaults of his treasuiy 
contained ton crores. Though unable to road or write, ho 
fully comprehended the papers in Persian, Punjabee, and 
• Pushtoo, lead to him by his able secretaries, who Avero in 
‘attendance upon him day and night, and to whoui he 
dictated i-eplies. But, though ho had reached tho smnmit 
of power he never aiTOgated the title of an independent 
sovereign, but Avas content to bo considered simply ns tho 

B 11 ‘ • . . 
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lu'ftd or tlic KlinUia or SUth cominonv/caU)), n nuTuf) 
rcf^firclod ivllh a foolinj: of otijicj-atitioHM devotion ly fho 
cliii-'fw mul fioldior.'t. Tlo vmiHtdcrrd i( ti iniittor of irnjiort- 
nnoo to for liiii tl»rono and dvnioity tins idrongni 

Avliicli a vloHo alliance with the liritisfi Govenjinent. cotdd 
not fail to impart ; and la>wl William Boatinclr, on lii<j ^^de, 
dcomerl it jwlitic to demonatintc to the jirinw*; of India, 
who hepraji tf* rcgnnl the prof'njs.'t of a native poivcr imdcr 
Hnnjeot Sinj' wilK Iiojk*, that a feeling of cordiality 
exiated hclwccu th» two alntcH ; and a meotinij v/nis ae. 
oordincly arranged to hji held at Roopur, oji llic hanks of 
tho Swtloj. 

'J'his assembly was tho most brilliant in which the ropro- 
sonfativo of tim Cumpany hn<l over taken n part. liOrd 
Mco!iii?nt William Uentinck, like I>ord Cornwallis, wius ditu 
Unorar. ^ tingufshcd for the simplicity of his habit. s, and 
hi.s di.9liko of tho p.ng«intry of power; hnl lie con.sidcred it 
imjtortant to pivo ife/n/ to this politic.al tncctinp in the eyes 
of India by the pi-andour of it.s «l{.splay. Ilo dc-sccntled 
1831* from Sitnlnh to lloopnr on tho 22nd October, and Runjcct 
Sing arrived at the opposiio bank of tho river Ihrco days 
al'lcr with a magnificent court, and 10,000 of life bc.stbnr.se 
and 6,000 select infantry. Tho ne.xt day bo crossed tho 
river on a bridge of boats, preceded and followed by bis 
chiefs mounted on elephants decked in gorgeous housings, 
while a body of 4,000 horse whom bo had brought with 
him by way of caution, formed tho wing.s of the procession. 
Pre-senfs of every variety and of tho most cosily description 
bad been collected by the Governor-General from all parts 
of India, snllioicnt to oflaco tbo memory of the di-aj'-boi-scs. 
Ilunjcot Sing scrutinized every article m’th the cariosity 
of a child, and saAV it carefully packed up and delivered to 
his master of tho jewel office. Tho following day the 
Govonior-Gcnoml retnmed tho visit ; tho scone was one ot 
exti-aordinnry splendour ; tho Sikh encampment exceeded 
in magnificence nnj'thing which bad been seen in India 
since tho days of Aurnngzcbo, and reSliscd the highest 
conceptions of oriental grandeur. 

Tho frank manners of Runjeet Sing, his free enquiries and 
lively conversation, gave an air of ease to ceremonials 
•which were usually stately and stiff. Ho called up and 
paraded his favourite horeos before Lord William Bontinck,* 
and recounted their names and virtues witli much anima- ^ 
tion. In. their company was also hronght np one of the 
draj'-horses, as if to contrast his huge and shaggy'legs 
with their elegant liinhs. A week was passed in displays, 
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entertnimnent-s, and reviews, recalling to mind the days of 
Mogul magnificence, and the parties separated with a 
mutual appreciation of each other’s power. 

, Runjoet Sing had long been eager to add Sinde to his 
dominions, and to obtain possession of Shikarpore, a com- 
mercial mart on the right bank of the Indus, of Treaty with 
such magnitude and importance that the bills of 
its bankers passed current from Calcutta to Astrakhan. a.d. 
During the meeting he sounded the secretaries on the 1833 
subject of a joint expedition, liinting that, according to 
Lientenant Burnes, the treasury contmned twenty crores, 
and that the army was very feeble. But Lord "William 
Bentinck had already deputed Colonel Pottinger to en- 
deavour to conclude a commercial treaty with the Ameers. 
They were exceedingly reluctant to form any connection at 
all with the Company, lest the factory should, as elsewhere, 
grow into a fortress. They yielded at length to the 
importunity of the Colonel, but in the treaty of commerce 
they signed caused it to bo stipulated “ that the contract- 
“ ing parties should never look with an eye of covetousness 
“ on the possessions of each other.” Within eleven years 
Sinde was a British province. 


SECTION m. 

lOBD W'. BENTIXCK’S AD1II5ISTBATION — ^ADSIIKISTBATIVE 
EEFOKMS — OHAKTEK OF 1833 — SIB C, METCAI.F. 

The lustre of Lord William Bentinck’s administration is 
derived from his bold and enlightened reforms, his 
intrepid philanthropy, and his efforts to pro- Administra- 
mote material progress, in which he far sui’- 
passed all his predecessors. For thirty years the local 
government had been engaged, with no encouragement 
from England, in establishing British supremacy and con- 
solidating the empire, and it remained to endow it with 
improved and beneficial institutions. No substantial effort 
had been made since the days of Lord Cornwallis to improve 
them, and they had become in a great measure effete. For 
the work of reformation Lord William Bentinck was 
particularly qualified, by the clearness of his views, his 
freedom from traditional prejudices, and his indexible 
resolution. His administration therefore forms one of the 
great landmarks in the histoiy of British India. 

a B E 
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. The current ‘ of civil justice was hloclced up hy the . 
provincial courts, which Lord William Bentinok described 
jij). The pro. as “ resting places for those members of the service . 

,88j,vinciai ■ “ who were deemed fit for no higher responsi- 
■ “ bilitios." With some exceptions, the judicial 

character of the judges vsras contemptible, while their dis- - 
eordant judgments in appeal only served to bewilder the 
judges of the courts subordinate to them. With regard to 
, criminal justiee, their agency was .a national grievance. 

The judges went on circuit to hold sessions and gaol 
delivery twice a year, and the accused were kept in con- 
finement for months before they were brought to trial, 
while the prosecutors and wifnesses %yere detained through- 
out this period at their own expense. Under such circum- 
stances, it is of course no matter of surprise that the daroga ,■ 
who came down to institute enquiries was considered by the 
natives “the messenger of death,** and that the conceal- 
ment qf crime became the one object of .solicitude through- 
out the country. • . ' • . . ' 

. Lord William earned the gi-atitndo of the country by 
abolishing a class of tribunals which combined three of 
the worst vices of - law — delay, expense,' and' uncertainty. 
f The duties of the session were transferred to the judge of ■ 
the district, who was to hold a gaol delivery every month. • 

A separate Sudder, or chief court^ was also established in 
the North-West provinces, and the natives of Delhi were no ... 
longer obliged to travel a thousand miles to Oalontta .to pro- 
' • secute an appeal. A corresponding boon was also conferred 
on these provinces by the erection of a hoard of revenue at . 
Allahabad, which placed thecontrolofthe revenue of.twenty^ . 

■ three millions of people in the midst of them. The value . 
of these improvements was iucalculably enhanced by con- , 
Terring on the natives the great blessing of the nse of their 
own vernacular tongue in all the courts, .civil, fiscal^ and - 
criminal, to which they were amenable, ’ in . hra of the , 
Persian, which had been adopted 'firom the Mahoinedans to 
• whom it was familiar, whereas in the British courts if was . 
•foreign equally to the parties, the w'itnesses, and the , 
judge. ... ■ 

One of the greatest transactions of - Lord William . . 

Bentinefc’s administration was the I'evenue settlement of 
' the North-West provinces. On the acquisition of 

^(Sent . the latest of these provinces by Lord Wellesley, ■ ’‘'' t 

in 1864, ho promised them a permanent settlement • 

" ' at the end of ten. years, if' it. was approved of by 
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tlie Court of Directors. Tlio Court rcijudiatcd tlio ongage- 
ment, and ordei’ed it to bo limited to five yeai« ; but so brief 
a term was fatal to all agricultui’al improvement.' A 
landholder conssidored it an act of folly to lay out moiicy 
in the improvement of his land when ho Innew that this would 
only serve to increase his assessment in two or three yeiws ; 
and as the period of I'evision approached, wcllswore filled up, 
and cultivation wa.s neglected. An eflbrt was made to 
gra 25 ple with this largo question in 1S22, but tbe celebrated 
regulation bf that year was too complicated in its details to 
be worked bj"^ the limited agency at the disposal of 
Government, and at the end of ten years the settlement 
had scarcely begun. Lord William Bentinck was resolved 
to remove the opprobrium of tliis neglect from the 
administration, and made a tour through the provinces, 
discussing the .question in all its bearings mth the revenue 
officei’s in, each district, and with the revenue board at 
. Allahabad 5 and on his rotui’n to the Presidency issued the 
regulation for the new settlement in 1833. It possessed 
the great merit of simplicity, and dispensed with many of 
the elaborate enquiries required by the fonner regulation'. 
The lands were minutely surveyed and classified accord- 
ing to their quality, and an accurate measurement of 
them was placed on record, by which u prolific source of 
discord and litigation was. cut off, and the assessment was 
then fixed for thirty ye.ars by the collector, after a free and 
friendly communication with the people on the spot. The. 
general management of these large operations was enw’usted 
to Mr. Robert Bird, the ablest financial officer since the 
days of Sir John Shore. His knowledge of the intricacies 
of land tenure in the Horth-West provinces was greater than 
■ that of any other man in the service, and he was moreover 
endowed with that indomitable energy and that sternness 
of purpose which enabled him to complete the settlement of 
72,000 square miles, affecting the vital interests of twenty- 
three millions of people, in the course of ten yeai’s. Ho was 
allowed to select his own assistants, and the honour of 
having served under him was considered as conferring a 
distinction for life. 

• The measure which above all others has endeared the 
memory of Lord William Bentinck to the natives of Indiai. 

• was the access he gave them to the public service. Employment 
Them exclusion from every office except the lowest natives, 
and worst paid was the cardinal error of Lord Cornwallis’s 
administration. Such ostracism of a whole people, who 
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A. 1 ). luid from limo immornorini been aconstomed to tboma-nago- 

1831 inont of pnblic aflaivs in every department, was without a 
pavnllcl in liistoiy. ’J’he grandsons of the Gauls ^vbo 
resisted Ofcsar became Roman senators ; the grandsons of 
tljc Rajpoots who opposed Baber, aTid well-nigh nipped his 
enterprise in the bud at Biann, were employed, by his 
illustrious grandson in tho government of pro'i’inces and 
the command of armies, and shed their blood for him on 
tho shores of the Bay of Bengal and tho banks of the Oxus, 
and rewarded his confidence with unshaken loyalty to his 
throne, even when it was shaken by tho ti'eachery of his 
Mahomedan satraps. But w'horevor tho Company's sove- 
reignty was extended, every office of the least value was 
bestowed exclusively on their own European and covenanted 
servants ; and the natives of tho conntry, however capable,’ 
were at once excluded from all share in tho government of 
their own counfry, one of the most hononr.ab]o aspirations 
of humanitj'. Lord William Bcntinck was deeply impressed 
with tho vicionsness' of this policy, and determined “to 
“ throw open the door of distinction to the natives, and to 
grant them a full participation in all the honours and 
“ emoluments of the state.” This liberal policy was 
ushered in by the regulations of 1831, which completely 
reconstructed the legal establishments of the Bengal 
Presidency, and entrusted the primary jurisdiction of all 
suits, of whatever character or amount, not excluding those 
instituted against Government, to native agency. They 
were subsequently introduced into all other departments, 
and have manifested such eagerness for state employ as, in 
some measure, to impair, the feeling of personal indepen- 
dence. Another anomaly was likewise removed on this 
occasion. The Company and their servants, from a morbid 
dread of offending Hindoo pfejndices, had debarred native 
converts fi-om holding any office, oven that of a constable. 
Lord \YilHam Bentinck ordained that in admitting natives 
to the public service, there should be no distinction of caste, 
creed, or nation. . t 

The most benignant and memorable act of Lord William 
Bentinck’s administration was the abolition of suttee, 
Abolition of ■which had been practised for twenty centuries 
enttco. wherever Hindooism obtained a footing. The 

1806 first effort to interfere with it was made by Hr. George • 
IJdny, . ■the member of Council, and Dr. Carey, who pre- 
sented an address on the subject to Lord Wellesley. He 
was then on the eve of leaving India, but recorded his 
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opinion iu- favour of the abolition of it. Some attempts 
were subsequently made to diminish the number of \nctimB 
by regulating the procedure, but the Court of Dii’cqtors 
justly observed that the practice w'as tberebj^ rendered 
more popular, inasmuch as, by prohibiting it iu some cases, 
the Government appeared to sanction it in all others. The 
qnestion was earnestlj' discussed for many 3 *ears by some 
of the most distinguished servants of the state, but they 
all sbi-unb from the proposal of interdicting the practice. 
In 1823 the Court of Directors sent a despatch to the. 
Government of -India, in which all the arguments against 
abolition were camestl}’ and honestly combated, and the 
question was referred to the decision of the local autho- 
rities ; but LordAnckland found the opinions of the public 
officers so discordant, as to bo obliged to inform the 
Court that he was not prepared to recommend the positive 
prohibition of it; and they placed the qnestion definitively 
m the hands of Lord William Bentinck on his appointment. 

Lord William Bentinck landed in Calcutta, feeling, as he 
said, “ the dreadful responsibility hanging over his head in ■ 
“ this world and the next, if, as the Governor- iortwiiunm 
“ General of India, he was to consent to the Bentinck’B 
“ continuance of this pi'actice one moment longer, 

“ not than our security, but than the i-eal happiness and 
“ permanent welfare of the native population rendered 
“ indispensable.” He resolved “ to come to os early a 
“ determination as a mature consideration would allow ; 
“ and having, made that detennination, to stand by it, yea 
or no, and set his conscience at rest.” He immediately 
circulated a confidential communication among more than 
fifty of the civil and military officere of Government, asking 
their opinion as to the effect which the abolition would be 
likely to produce in the country generally, and on the 
minds of the sepoys in particular. The groat majority of 
the military officers asserted that the immediate and 
peremptoiy abolition of the practice would create no alarm 
among the native troops. Of the civil functionaries three- 
fourths advocated its positive prohibition. Fortified by 
these opinions, and secure of the support of the Court of 
Directors, Lord William Bentinck, on the 4th December, 
1829, promulgated that celebrated regulation which declared 
“ the practice of suttee illegal and punishable by the 
“ criminal courts as culpable homicide.” Not the slightest 
feeling of alarm or resentment was exhibited, except by a 
few baboos in Calcutta, encouraged by Dr. Horace Hayman 
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■ Wilson, tlie great orientalist, tbe 'idol of pundits and 
brahmins. Within a twelvemonth Lord William Behtinch 
was. enabled to assure the Court, of Dii’ectors that there 
never was a greater bugbear than the fear of revolt on this 
ground. The enlightened natives of the present day- 
regard it in the light of an extinct barbarism, just as we; do - 
the human sacrifices of the Druids. 

It was during Lord William Bentinck’s administration • 
that the first energetic measures were adopted to extirpate 
A.i>. Snpprcssion tbe Thugs, a fraternity of hereditary assassins, ' 
1830 otThnggee. who subsisted by the plunder of the victims they 
strangled. There were few districts without some resident 
. thugs, but they - generally quitted their homes in small 
bodies with the appearance of cultivators, leaving theii 
families in' the village. As they roamed through the 
country they attached themselves, as if by accident, to the . 
travellers they met, and entered into free and cheerful 
conversation with them to obtain .tlie information they 
required; and, oh reaching some sequestered spot, suddenly 
threw round the neck of the victim a strip of cloth or an 
, unfolded turban, the ends of which were drawn - tight' till 
he ceased to breathe. His body was then rifled’ and 
thro^vn into a pit hastily dug with pickaxes which had . 
been consecrated with religious ceremonials. ' Thethngs were 
bound to secrecy by solemn oaths, and recognised each ' 
other by a slang vocabulary. They maintained a special 
veneration for Doorga, the tutelary goddess of vagabonds, 
thieves, and murderers, observed her festivals with super- 
stitious pnnctualitj', and presented a portion of their plunder 
at her most celebrated shrines. They endeavoured ‘ to 
ascertain her wishes by signs and omens, and considered ’ 
themselves acting under divine authority when they were 
favourable. They traversed the length and breadth of the 
countiy, and their victims were counted by thousands. 
Lord "William Bentinck determined -to spare no pains or 
expense to deliver India from this scourge, and created -a 
special department for its suppression, which he placed 
under the direction of Major — afterwards Sir William — 
Sleeman, whose name is inseparably connected in the 
annals of India with this mission of humanity. He organised 
a comprehensive scheme of operations which embraced 
eveiy province, not exempting the native states, and by 
means of approvers who turned king’s evidence, obtained 
a complete clue to the movements and operations of the 
gangs. . With the aid of an efficient staff of officers v/hom' 
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lio bad hiinsolf selected, he took tJie field against them in 
every direction, and vrithin six years 2,000 of these garotters 
•n-ere apprehended and conAncied, and sentenced to death 
or imprisonment, and the fraternit}' was broken np. 

The attention of Lord "William Bcntinck was directed 
immediately after his awival to the establishment of steam 1831 
commnnication on the Ganges. Under his direc- steiunoom. 
tion, two vessels were built in Oalcntta and fitted mnnicnUon. 8 -l 
np >vith engines from England, and they performed the 
voyage from Oalcntta to Allahabad, which had usually 
emploj’cd three months by water, in as many weeks. The 
-enterprise was subsequently transferred to private com- 
panies. A still more important object with him was the 
abridgment of the voyage between India and England. 

A considerable fund had been raised in Oalcntta in 1823 
to promote this object, and a premium was oflered for any 
steamer which should perform the voyage in seventy days. 

The attempt was made in the Enterprise by Captain 
Johnson, round the Cape, hut he was 113 days accom- . 
plishing it. Lord William determined i o try the experi- 
ment thi'ough the Red Sea, and directed the littgh Lindsay, 
a small steamer of 400 tons, built at Bombay, to be sent 
from that port to Suez, which she reached in a month. 
Three other voyages were performed in succession, and it 
was demonstrated that, with corresjjonding arrangements 
in the Mediterranean, the voyage from Bombay to England 
•might be completed in fifty-five days. The Court of 
Directors, however, raised an objection to these experi- 
ments, and questioned, whether the end in view would bo 
worth the expenditure, and at lengUi prohibited any farther 
employment of the Hugh Lindsay in the convejmnce of the 
mails. The subject was then brought before the House of 
Commons, who passed a resolution that “a regular and 
‘5 expeditious oomraunication by steam between England 
“ and India was an object of national importance.” The 
Hugh Lindsay was agiiin put in requisition, but the Court 
of Directors wore lukewarm, and the entei-prise was 
performed in a perfunctory manner, and fell into abeyance. 

’It was reseiwed for the Peninsular and Oriental Company 
to cany to a successful issue the laj-ge views of Lord 
William Bentinck, and, with the aid of the Suez Canal, 
to bring India ivithin three weeks’ distance of England. 

The course of education received a fresh impulse, as 
well as a more useful direction, from the efibrts EdncaHon- 
of Lord William Bcntinck. The Parliamentary oripntaiiBm. 
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vote of ten lacs of rupees for “tbe revival and promo- 
“ tion of literature, and tbe enconraffement of. learned 
“ natives,” Tvas interpreted in Leadenball Street and in. 
Calcutta to apply to the revival of native literature, to 
which it was esclusively applied. ^Mr. Adam distinguished 
his brief tenure of office by appointing a Committee of 
public instruction to suggest measures for the better 
education of the people in n-seful knowledge, and the arts 
and sciences of the 'West. This movement was strength- 
ened by a despatch from the Court of Directors, dravni up 
by Ikir, James ilill, the historian of India, who had ob- 
tained an important position at the India House, and 
exercased a beneficial infinence on its counsels. The edu- 
cation department in Calcutta was under the control of Dr. 
Horace "Wilson, the giuat champion of Oriental literature 
and institutions, and the Court was requested to sanction 
the appropriation of funds firom the Parliamentary grant 
to improve the Hindoo college at Benares and the luaho- 
medan college in Calcutta, and also to establish a Hindoo 
college at the Presidency. In reply to this regue3t> the 
Court, at the suggestion of Mr. 31x11, stated that, “in pro- 
“ posing to establish seminaiies for the purpose of teaching 
“ mere Hindoo and mere 3Iahomedan literature, the 
“ Government botmd itself to teach a great deal of what 
“ was frivolous, not a little of what was purely mtschiev- 
“ ous, and a small remainder indeed in which ntDity was 
“ in any way concerned. Tbe great end of Government 
“ sbonld be, not to teach Hindoo or 3iIahomedan learning, . 
“ but xiEeful learning.” Bnt Orientalism was still in the 
ascendent in Calcutta, and with some trifling exceptions to 
save appearances, the funds continued to he appropriated 
to the studies which the Court had coudemued. 

Meanwhile a predilection for an English education was 
gaming ground in and around the metropolis, and the 
demandfor it was pressed vdth increased eamest- 
nanwrf jiess on the education hoard. The board w^ 
"gut- Jividedintotwohostile andirreconcilahlepariies — 

theOrientahsts andthe Anglicists — the one amdons todevote 
the edneafaon funds to the study of the Shastres and' 
the Koran, the other, to the object of unfolding the stores 
of European science to the natives through the English 
language ; and it became necessary to appeal to tbe 
Government. It happened that Mr. Alacanlay was not only a 
member of the Supreme Conncil, bnt also president of tbe 
board, and he denounced with irresistible force the con- 
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tintiod promotion of Orientalism as tending, not to support 
the cause of truth, but to delay the death of error. “ We 
“are at present,” he said, “a hoard for printing boohs 
which give artificial encouragement to absurd history, 
" absurd metaphysics, absurd physios, and absurd thco- 
question was brought to an issue on the 
7th March, 1835, by the resolution passed by Lord William 
Bentinck, in which he most coi-dially concurred, that 
“ the great object of the British Government ought to be 
“ the promotion of Emnpean literature and science among 
“ the natives of India ; and that the funds appropriated 
“ to education would bo best employed on English ednea- 
“ tion alone.” The cause of Enghsh education triumphed, 
and the language and literature of England have become 
almost as familiar to the upper ten thousand in our Indian 
empire as the language of Borne was to the same class 
within the circle of her empire. 

The last and crowning act of Lord William Bentinck’s 
administi'ation was "the establishment of the medical 
college to supersede native qnackeiy, and to give ThemDaicoi 
a complete education to native students in every “iicso. 
branch of medical science, through the medium of English 
' ti’eatises and English lectures. The most eminent medical 
officers in the service were placed in the professor’s chairs ; 
a library and a museum wore created ; and every appliance 
necessary to place it on the same footing of efficiency as a 
European college was supplied with a liberal hand. Sage men 
of reputed wisdom predicted the failure of the experiment, 
inasmuch as contact with a. dead body had been considered 
by the Hindoos a mortal pollution for twenty centuries ; 
but their predictions have proved visionary ; the Hindoo 
■ students resorted freely to the dissecting-room, and handled 
the scalpel with European indifference ; and the college 
has proved an incalculable blessing to the country. The 
students have even crossed the “ black water,” and visited 
England to complete their studies, and have successfully 
competed with their European rivals. 

With two trifling exceptions. Lord William Bentinck’s 
administration was a reign of peace, and it produced the 
usual result on the finances. He found a deficit Knimctai 
of a crore, and he left a surplus of a crore and a wsuits. 

* half, which his successor wasted in the Afghan war, as his 
predecessor had squandered the suiplus left by Lord Hast- 
ings on the Burmese war. He embarked for Englam^' . 
March 1835, having held the government^jqr nearl^jj^ 
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'tuqment or tiir iiisrony of riroiA ccwr. xi, 

4 of nn occa.siotinl ctiullilion of lradilioiin.1 prcjndico 
old colwcbs of tlio Indift JIoiiso-— tbo principles and 
.isurCvS wliicli llioy incuUnfcd on llieir servnnfs in Tndin 
jiiritig tlio remiiiniiig |.\voMiy.rivo years of ilieir rule v/ero 
marked by ti clmiactor of wisdom, moderation, and liono- 
. . ficonce, of wbiuh no otlicr cxantplo can bo found in the 

liistory of contjuored dependencic?). 

On tbo arrival of bord William Bontinck's nusignalion, 
tbc Court of Directors offered tbo to Jfr. Blount* 
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“ cbaraclcr and serviecH of Sir Cliarlos Jfctcalfc " 
— who succeeded temporarily to tbo office as the senior 
ineinbor of Council — “itvronld bo inexpedient at present 
“ to innko any other nrriinjtnmont for supplying tbc place 
“ of Govcnior-Gencral.” Bat tbo ministry refused to con- 
fmn Ibeir cboice, and took Ibeir stand upon tbo dictinn of 
ifr. Canning, wbon President of tbo Board of Control, 
that “tho ease could hardly be conceived in whicb it -vYonld 
'• bo expedient that tbo bigbest oCBce in tbo Government 
“ of 'India should bo filled olborwiso than from England, 

“ and that this main link between tbo system of tbc Indian 
“ and tbo British Government ought, for tbo advantage 
" of both, to bo invariably maintained.” The Court of 
Directors remonstrated ^vitli great warmth against the 
adoption of a principle winch involved the wholesale ex- . 
elusion of their servants from tbo bigbest prize in ibeir 
service. Soon after, tbo Wliigs gave place to a Tory 
cabinet, and Loitl Ellonborongli, tbc new President of the 
Board of Control, oficred the post a second lime to jMr. 
Elplnnstonc, who bo knew must decline it, and then 
nominated Lord Hcytcsbuiy, a diplomatist of European 
reputation, to tbc office. Ifo sooner, however, had be been 
sworn in at tho India Hou.so, and received the accustomed 
allowance for bis outfit, and the nsnnl valedictory banquet 
at tbo London Tavern, than the Whigs returned to power 
and immediately cancelled the appointment. The Tory . 
Government wliiob succeeded to power in 1807, bad re- 
Gained from interfering with the appointment of Lord 
Minto by their Whig predecessors, though be bad not left 
the shores of England ; but tbo Whig Government of 
1837 bad not the grace to follow the example. The Court 
of Directors earnestly protested against a proceeding which 
made the vital interests of the British empire in India 
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Stuart Elplunslone, but the state of Ins health 
obliged him to decline it. They then proceeded 
to pa.s8 a rc.solution that, “ advert injr to tho public 
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subservient to the claims of political partisanship in Eng- 
land ; but Lord Auckland, the Whig . Eirst Lord of the 
Admiralty, wa's nevertheless sent out to Calcutta. . 

The Charter Act created a foui'th Presidency at Agra, 
and the eminent' services of Sir Charles Metcalfe -were re- 
warded by the grant of the first appointment, and sir Ohnries 
by the still more dignified position of provisional Metcalfe. 
Governor-General. He had not, hoxyever, been long at 
Agrn. before he was obliged to return to Calcutta, and 
assume the government on the departure of Lord William 
Bentiuck. He occupied the office for a twelvemonth, and- 
distinguished his administi-ation by the legal establishment' 
of the liberty of the press. The -truculent law passed by 
Mr. Adam in 1823, which still contiimcd on the statute- 
book, had been enforced on one or two occasions to the 
ruin' of the printers, but the odium of these arbitrary pro- 
ceedings was found to damage the character of Government. , 
During the latter period of Lord Amherst’s govern- 
ment the press was practically free. Lord William 
Bentiuck avowed his invincible aversion to any political;' 
restrictions, and, moreover, had a profound contempt for), 
the animadversions of the press ; bnt the freedom it thus 
enjoyed was only by sufibrance. Sir Charles Metcalfe felt 
that it was no longer possible to stop there. Parliament 
had recently granted Europeans liberty to purchase land and 
to make settlements in India, and Government lost the power 
- of deporting those who rendered themselves obnoxious by 
their pens ; Europeans, moreover, expected to enjoy the 
privilege they possessed in other British possessions of 
giving expression to their opinions. Sir Charles Metcalfe 
. had always been a warm advocate of the freedom of the 
press, and, availing himself of the legislative power recently 
conferred on the Government, he lost no time in passing 
an Act repealing all the regulations by which it had been 
gagged, and making it legally free. The Act was received 
with feelings of enthusiasm by the European community in 
India, and by the native gentry most distinguished iu 
• socieiy, and a subscription was raised to commemorate the 
event by erecting a noble hall which bears his name. 

In the meantime an important change was made in the 
, position of the Agra Presidency, which had been conferred 
on Sir Charles. In deference to the earnest „ . 
wishes of the Court of Directors, it was reduced of the 
to the subordinate position of a lioutenaut- 
governorship. Sir Charles naturally felt a re- 
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pugnnuco lo "nrurior Klatf' r^' a lionleimnt of 

(lio Govcrnt»r-G(:.rt(,';M lifn-inj' JiiiUKoIf oc(5apiccl tfmt- 
finprcnio poHt,(iri<! Joilct'j: .iiM;d lo roLire iVoiu tlio Kcrvicii; 
Imt. tlio ciiftirmnn oi Vn*'' O »rh of TJirtclors appealed to Ids 
patriofic fui)Hn|,'a lo.n iri tho ofliw on it;: reduced scale, | 
and still to give 1 tu! • CV*;,ij)any tlio Ijeiiofit of his highly? 
vnliicd services. ' Tie v.it: decomtod witli the grand cross 
of tho ]kth, inr.fl a ilurrl time nominated provisional 
Govornor-Gencral. lie yielded lo Ihcscj solicitations, and 
lo the iiiiportHJiiti';.'-. of Lord Auckland, and procj-eded lo 
Agrajlmt wa.'! not- destined to remain there long. Soon 
after hiti arrival he hcrird that tho pres-s Ian* had cxn»- 
penitcd the India and created tv complete revul- 

sion of feeling regarding him and hisdainm. The Court’ 
of Directors regiirdetl tho freedom of tho jjress with tho 
same anlipath}- they Imd fornif-rly felt to freedom of trade, 
and they took an early opportunity of manifesthig their 
displeasure. The Government of !^[adras fell vacant, and 
Sir Charles natiindly expected that, after the sacrifice lie 
had made, it wonld have been conferred on him ; bnfc the 
Court of Directors would not condescend so much ns to 
include his name among the candidntc.s. There was a 
unanimous acknowledgment at tho India House of his pre- 
eminent qualifications for it, but it was candidly avowed 
that his late proceeding regarding tho press had cancelled 
every claim on their considenition. To Jir, iifelvillD, the 
secretaiy at tho India House, he wrote that reports were 
in circulation of his having incurred tho displeiu^nro of the 
Court of Directors and lost tho governorship of Sfndms in 
consequence of the press law. If that misfortune had 
befallen him, it was his earnest entreaty that they would 
intimate their plca.suro that he might retire from their 
service. After keeping the letter for four months, the 
^ ^ Court sent a curt and discourteous reply, on the receipt of 
)837" wliich ho immcdiatelj' sent in his resignation, and his con- 
nection with tho East India Company was brought to a 
termination by treatment similar to that' which had been 
inflicted on some of tho greatest of his predecessors. But 
the services which Ihe Company thought fit to discard 
were fully appreciated by the ministry, and ho was succes- 
sively entrusted with tho government of two of the most 
important colonies of tho Crown. 
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CHAPTER Sil. 


oEOTION a. 

LORD AUCKUND — COMMENCEMENT OF THE AFGHAN WAR. 

Lord Ahckdand was sworn in as Govemor-Goneral on tlio 
20th March. At the valedictory entertainment given him 
by the Court of Directors he assured .them that T. nr.i A..,.\-- 
, “ he looked with exultation at the opportunity lana 
“ how afforded , him of doing good to his 
“ fellow-creatures, of promoting education, and ' 

“ extending the blessings of good government to the 
“ millions in India.” Seldom have expectations been so 
signally disappointed; his melancholy administration is 
comprised in one disastrous transaction, the Afghan wai’, 
the origin of which may be dated in July, 1837, and the 
catastrophe in which it closed occurred in January, 184'1. 
To form a coiTOct idea of this momentous transaction, it is 
necessary to trace the convergence of events in Afghanistan 
and the Punjab, in Persia and Russia, to the period when this 
ill-starred expedition was undertaken. 

Shah Soojah, the exiled monarch of Cabul and the 
British pensioner at Loodiona, made a second eifort to re- 
cover his throne in 1838. He crossed the Indus gimh 
without the least opposition, and in January de- soojnh. 
feated the Ameers of Sinde at Shikarporo, and constrained 
them to make him an immediate paj^mont of five lacs of 
JTipees. On his advance to Candahar he was mot by Dost 
Mahomed and completely routed, when he retraced his steps 
to his old retreat and pension at Loodiana. While the troops 
of the Dost were ‘engaged in repelling him, Rnnjeet Sing 
_ made an imiption across the Indus and took possession of 
the province of Peshawur. At this juncture a wild and 
predatory tribe on the right bank of the river made repeated 
inroads into the Hazara district which Runjeet 
Sing had also subjugated; and as they were traced, sta?r*^ 
whether with or without reason, to the instijra- ““ 
tioii oi the Ameers of Sinde, the Punjab army 
took possession of two of their forts, and both parties stc 
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ready for a coJilliVd v.'onld doubflcHs liavo ended in 

iho diKComnturc of tjie Aiijct-rs and tlio cxlcnaion ofllniijcct 
Sing’n auMiority tl''.y)u; 4 li'r.iv flic conrso of <hc Indns down 
to the sen, whioi' it , was tU« delonnination of the Go%'ern- 
incnt of India io ',n erci3«. It was with diffictilly Colonel 
Pottingor rostniiii''>j ilio nilors of Sindc from rnsjjing info 
war; and Captain yfado, r.iir reprcsonfafciva with Runjoct 
Sing, was obliged If/alhi'if forcibly to the risk ho nujstitionr 
if ho pursued designs which wei o opposed by the British 
Governmont. !On the othf-r hand his gallant and ambitions 
oflicors importuned him lo resist at all hazanla the rcsfric- 
lions thus imperiously plawd on the extension of his terri- 
tories ; hut ho shook liis venorahlo hoard, and asked whore 
wore now the 200,000 Aluhrattn swords which had once 
hade defiance to the* Company. Hnbowwl lo the majesty of 
British power, and at once rclitiqnishcd the expedition to 
Sindo, 

A.n. Tho loss of Pcahawnr rankled in the hosom of Dost 

I83fj Sluhomcd, and he assumed tho chnniclcr of a ghazco, or 
Doit srn- champion of the faith, and proclaimed a religious 
iiommi n't war against tho infidel Sikhs, Tho IMahomedan 
Pcsiimvnr. •world in Central Asia was immediately in com- 
motion, and from the regions of tho Hindoo Coosh, from 
the wilds of Turkestan, and the farthest recesses of tho 
mountains thousands poured down to join the standard of 
t ho Prophet. Tho spirit of Runjeot Sing appeared to quail 
before this host of infuriated fanatics; and, while ho advanced 
with his army to tho defence of Peshawnr, ho sent one 
Hnrland, an American adventurer, ostensibly on a mission to 
Dost JIahomed, but in reality to sow dissensions in tho 
Afghan camp ; and so successful was ho in planting a feel- 
ing of jealousy of tlio growing power of the Dost among 
his brothers, that one of them abrn])tly withdrew with 
10,000 men. Tho encampment was thrown into a state of 
inextricable confusion nnd dismay. “At break of day,” ns 
Hai'land reported, “ not a vestige of tho Afghan camp w'a? 

“ to be seen, where, six hom’S before,' o0,000 men and 
“ 10,000 horse wore rifo with the tumult of nnld emotion.” , 
Dost Mahomed retired n*ith deep chagrin to Cabul. 

1S3G On hearing of Lord Auckland’s arrival in Calcutta, the 
Dost scut him a complimentary letter, and,, in allusion to 

Movomcnis unhappy relations with Runjeet_ Sing, asked' 
a oTomcn communicate whatever might sngge.st 

Dost. It to log mind for tho settlement of the 

“ anhins of tho countiy.” Lord Auckland retanied a 
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friendly reply, and stated liis intention to send a gentleman 
to Oal)nl shortly “ to discuss questions of commerce but, 
with regard to the Sikh quarrel, said, “My friend, you are 
“ aware that it is not the pi-nctice of the British Government 
“ to interfere with the affairs of other independent states.” 
Despairing of any assistance from the British Government 
the Dost, at the beginning of 1837, applied to the king of i83? 
Persia, as to the' “Bang of Islam,” to relieve him from the 
“ misery caused by the detestable tribe of Sikhs.” Im- 
patient to wipe out the disgrace he had sustained, he sent 
his son Akbar Khan with. a large army into the province of 
Peshawar, and the Sikhs were completely defeated. Bein- 
forcements were pushed forward from the Punjab with a 
degree of promptitude and speed which has seldom been ex- 
ceeded, and the ATghans were in their turn obliged to with- . 
draw to Oabul. It was at this critical juncture that Captain 
Burnes, Lord Auckland’s envoy, made liis appearance to 
discourse of trade and manufactures. 

The Bussians, like the Bomans, have systematically 
devoted their energies to the extension of their power and 
dominion, and for more than a century have pro- 
. secuted schemes of aggrandisement in Europe and Sns^in 
Asia without intermission or failure. After hav- 
ing succeeded in bringing the Khirgis Cossacks to sub- 
ordination, they took up their position on the Jaxartes in 
1830, and gradually advanced eastward with a steady pace, 
fixing their grasp on Central Asia more firmly at every 
step. On that river they erected a chain of forts extending 
from its. estuaiy in lake Dral to fori Vemoe, 700 miles 
eastward. Meanwhile the ambitions diplomatists of Bussia 
had been pushing her infiucnce in Persia, and through 
Persia up to Afghanistan. On the death of the king 
Putteh Ali, who had always been favourable to an English 
alliance, he was succeeded by his grandson Mahomed 
Shah, who threw himself into the arms of Bussia. Since 
the first mission of Captain Malcolm, the British Govern- 
ment had expended more than a civu-e of rupees in em- 
bassies and subsidies to Persia in order to acquire a pre- 
dominant influence at the court, which might serve as a 
bulwark to the empire of India. The ministry had now the 
mortifleation of finding this labour and expenditure thrown 
• away, and the British influence at Teheran completely 
superseded by that of Bussia. 

The monarchs of Persia had long coveted ■the possessions'^^ 
of Herat, the key of Western Afghanistan, and ‘ 
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Sliali hu<l rcKolvod on n liccoml cxpodtUon to it, Tlio ruler. 

Siuili JCnnimn, hud rkuIo ropc.'itcd inroadn into 
Pcmu'.'in torrifory, nitd, acconUrirf l*> oindni 
A.t». rci»ort, lunl l:i(lnfipji<;tl l‘,J,000 of tlm 5mhjoo(H tif p(;}- 3 ifi, find 
IS-'i? fioid tiicia info Hlnvery. Mr. llio Urilidi inimsler 

nf, llic court of Tohemn, o-w-rted ili.at tJio expedition to 
Hernt- v.'n!5 fully jirifified by tlic atrocities of its niler, but 
tlial, in the jin'tscnf. Bfatc of fbe relafionH of Jtns'iia v/itb 
T’ofsin, the entry of a Persian army info Afifhanistan 
would bo farif.aniouni to the ndvanco of PuRfimn'inflnoneo 
to tbo tbrc.sbold of India, whinb would not fail to disturb 
the franfinillity of iho empire. Ho naod every argfunicnt 
to diH-Suado the Shah from the expedition, while on the 
other hand the Ilu.i;Hinn iniiii.stcr at the court tnconmgcd 
him to persevere, and oircred him every kind of n-ssi-stanoe, 
Tlio inini.stry in London prc.senled a remonstmiico on the 
subject at .St, Petersburg, and the emperor replied that 
Connfc Simoniob, bw envoy, bad exceeded his instmetions ; 
but lie wa.s not recalled, and bi.s proeecdinps wore so com- 
pletely in accordance with tbo national feeling that the 
“ jMo.scow Gazette” tlircatened that the next treaty ivith 
England should ho dictated in Calcutta. 

The Shah set ont for Herat in (ho month of July with 

50.000 troops and fifty piccc.s of cannon, exulting in the 

Thonernt prospcct of Overthrowing the Sikhs and following 
cspc-iitioii. (.fiureo of Nadir Shah to Delhi. Tlio c.xpcdition 

was considered as betokening tbo trinrapli of Bussian over 
Hritish inflncnco in Per-sia, and created n profound sensa- 
tion not onlj' thronghout Central <1u;in, bat also in India, 
where the native princes began to spccnlate on tbe hnmili- 
aiion of tbo Company. The iMaliomcdans looked for the 
advent of a countless host of tho faithful, backed by 

200.000 “ Rh.ss,” Exaggerated reports of great move- 
ment's in Central Asia, tbo cradle of Indian revolutions for 
eight centuries, were spread far and wide, and in the re- 
mote Deccan people began to bniy their money and 
jewels in tho ground. 

During this commotion Lord Auckland loft Calcutta and 
proceeded to. Simla. Tho north-west provinces wore at 
ix>ni Anct- visited with a desolating famine, which 

i.nia'iinioTe- was calculated to havo swept away 500,000 of 
, its inhabitants, and Lord Anckland, whoso camp ‘ 
. of 20,000 men served to aggravate the calamity, was en- 
treated to retrace his slops to Calcutta. If ho had lis- 
tened to this advice and returned to tho ' scat of Govern- 
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ment, and Lad thus been brongLb under the wLolesome 
inflneiico of the members of Council, tbe Company would 
Lavie'been spared tbe borrors of tbe Afghan war, but be 
resolved to continue bis progress. At Simla bis cabinet' , 
council consisted of Air. Macnngbten, tbe foreign secretary, 

-Mr. Colvin, bis private secretary, and Mr. Torrens, a young , 
civilian of groat parts and great impetuosity ; but they 
were all men of much greater strength of character and 
resolution than Lord Auckland, and the war is to be attri- 
buted to thou* influence. Tbe home Government, seeing in 
every direction the indication of a restless and aggressive 
spirit on the part of Russia and her agents directed against 
the security of tlie British empire in India, bad instructed 
the Government to adopt vigorous measures for its protec- 
tion ; and Mr. M'Neill, tbe minister in Persia, strongly ad- 
vised Lord Auckland to I’aise up a barrier in Afghanistan 
by subsidising and strengthening Dost Mahomed. 

It was at '.this period of fermentation that Captain A.r). 
Burnes appeared at Cabul. In tbe East, the importance of 1*^37 
a mission is measured by the value of tbe presents ; oaptnin 
and tbe magnificence of the gifts of Air. Mount- 5'^“ 

Stuart Blplnnstone in 1808 was not forgotten. “ ° ' 

When, therefore. Captain Burnes opened bis treasury, con- 
sisting of a pistol and telescope for tbe Dost, and some 
pins and needles for tbe zenana, be and bis embassy sunk 
at once into contempt. He found tbe influence of Persia para- 
mount in Afghanistan. Tbe Dost’s brothers, tbe ralers of 
Candabor, were negotiating an albance ofiensive and defen- 
sive with tbe Shah, and an envoy had arrived at their 
■ court to complete the treaty, together with an ambassador 
with robes and presents for tbe Dost. The passionate de- 
sire of bis heart was the recovery of Peshawur, and he 
assured Captain Burnes that if he were permitted to hope 
for any assistance from tbe British Government, he would 
break off all intercourse with Persia, and send back the 
plenipotentiary from Candahar. But Lord Auckland had 
a morbid dread of giving ofiTence to Runjeet Sing, and I’c- 
fused to bsten to any proposal regarding Peshawur. Tet 
tbe Sikh ruler had offered to restore it to Dost Mahomed if he 
would pay tribute for it ; and the Dost was prepai-ed to 
bold it as a fief, sending tbe customary presents to Lahore ; 

' and there can be no doubt that if tbe cabinet Council at 
Simla bad boldly met tbe question, and entrusted tbe 
settlement of it to Captain Burnes at Cabul, and to Cap- 
tain Wade at Lahore, it would have been brought to an 
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early and satisfactory issne, and the Dost wonld have been 
secnred as an ally ; hnt from first to last a spirit of infa- 
tuation pervaded the Afghan policy of the Government. 
Captain Bumes had threatened the Candahar chieis -with 
the severe displeasure of the British Government if they 
.persisted in cultivating the Persian alliance, and they'dis- 
' missed the envoy without the usual ceremonies, on the assur- 
ance of Captain Bumes that he would protect them firom 
, the displeasure of the Persians, and, if necessary, subsidise 
their troops.- Lord Auckland severely reprimanded him 
for having exceeded his instructions, and directed hirn to 
inform the rulers that he had held out expectations which . 
his Government declined to sanction; and they lost no 
time in completing the treaty nuth Persia, which was rati- 
fied by the Russian minister at Teheran, who engaged 
to defend Candahar firom every attack. The proposal of 
Captain Burnes was, however, highly approved of hy the 
ministry in London. 

After the receipt of Lord Auckland's unfevonrable reply 
in 1836, Dost Mahomed despatched an envoy to solicit the 
The Btsdaa emperor of Russia to protect him ^m riie Sikhs. 
enrar. Captain Viktevitch was thereupon sent to Cabul 
with rich presents, and an autograph from the emperor, 
the authenticity of which has been questioned, but never 
4 . d' disproved. He arrived in Cabul on the 19th December, 
1837 and the Dost immediately visited Captain Bumes, and as- 
sured him that he desired no connection except with the 
English Government, and was ready to dismiss the Russian 
envoy summarily if any hopes were held out to him from 
Simla. Captain Bumes, on the one hand, dissuaded him 
from so impradent a step, and, on the other, urged on 
Lord Ann kln-nd the importance of immediate and decided 
action in this neek-to-neck straggle between- Russia and 
Engl an d at Cabul; hut Lord Auckland replied that he 
must waive all hope of Peshawnr, and be content with 
whatever arrangement Rnnjeet Sing might think frt to ■ 

' make. The Dost then stated that he should consider him- 
self safe if the province were placed jointly in his hands 
and those of his brother, who governed it on behalf of 
RnnieetSing ; and Captain Bumes again importuned-Lord 
AncUand to give a fiivourable hearing to his representations, 
assuring him that the Afg han ruler was so anxious to culti- ' 
vate the friendship of England that the Russian envoy had 
not been acknowledged up . to that time. This hope, how- 
ever, was finally quenched by the letter which the calnnot 
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of secretaries at Simla persnaded the 6overiior-G.eheral 
to address to Dost Mahomed. It was not only snpercilions, 
bnt arrogant ; every sentence in it was calculated to kindle 
a flame of indignation in the breast of the Afghan nobilily, ■ 
and Captain Barnes’s mission became hopeless. 

In the .last resort, the Dost addressed a conciliatory letter 
to the Governor-General, imploidng him, in language border- 
ing on humility, to remedy the grievances of the HeUrement 
Afghans, and give them a little encouragement ; of^^ptain 
but he turned a deaf ear to every overture, and 
continued to require that ho should reject the alluring 
offers made by Bussia and Persia, while he himself ofiered 
nothing in return but good ofiices to prevent the farther 
encioaohment of the Sikhs. It could scarcely have been 
unknown at Simla that Bunjeet Sing had no more 
idea of marching to Cabul than to Pekin, and that the 
mere mention of the EDiybor pass, as General Avitabilo a.d. 
affirmed, gave the Sikh soldiers the colic. When the last 1838 
ray of hope vanished, the Bussian envoy was conducted 
with great parade through the streets, and received at the 
durbar with much distinction. Captain Barnes returned 
to Simla, and found a strong feeling of animosity against 
the Dost in Lord Auckland’s advisers, whowere irritated ,to 
perceive that, instead of meekly submitting to their dicta- 
tion, ho was sitting at the gate of India hesitating whether 
to accept their terms or the offers of their opponents, 
and it was resolved to march across the Ihdas and depose 
him, and to reinstate Shah Soojah on the throne. It was 
at first contemplated that an expedition should be organised 
to conduct him to Cabul, and that the British Government 
should contribute all the necessary flmds, as well as a body 
of officers to discipline and command his troops, and a 
representative to accompany him. But it was soon appa- 
rent that, unless the Government of India engaged in the 
war as principals, it must end in a deplorable failure. It 
was accordingly determined to send a large British aimy 
into the une^loned regions of Central Asia, where all con- 
voys of provisions, stores, and ammunition must traverse the 
states of doubtftil allies, and thread long and dangerous 
mountain defiles, beset with wild and plundering tribes, to 
oblige the Persians to raise the siege of Herat, to drive 
• Dost Mahomed from Afghanistan, and to place Shah Soojah 
in his seat. A tripartito treaty was negotiated and 
concluded by Mr. Macnaghten between the Government of 
India, Shah Soojah, and Bunjeet Sing, who engaged to 
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contriluif*’ tlio W(! nf n })>M]y of nrt tvj7ifIjC:-'/ji that 

tilt* rfli.'ili isli'Milfi confirm hi', Uj tm*, lie IIS'! 

ncquirc'l Ixyond t,lin Itjiltis, nnH {15vi<h: with Jjjrji v.-lifit-r/cr 
Ji<> iniirht 1 j<* nhlc {>t ex (or f- from flm Ainf'-r.'' offi'm'sc, 
Tlie expc'Hfiojj wni! ninlcrlnlrcR rhicfly Uix!"*' ilji,- fiflvitii* of 
Mr. Colvin, (liough Sir .l«»hn Ifoi/liotiw-, tliv rrc;n'Jetit of 
(lie IJofirA of Oonfroi, f tilKrqncnlly io f<})iirr (lif; 

reaporn'iliilify of it, iiwtomiirli as lii“ Irltcr, anflonoji'' it on 
tlio jiart of llio miriijitry, oro?.^! (Im 1rf.Ur from Hinib an-, 
nouiioiiu' (lifit it liswl Ijccji «.‘omnifiri<lofl. WiUi ilio exccjition 
of the ministorinl circlv in DownitJEf Streer {(ttfl tho f'-cre- 
(arics n(. Simla liii:i propti-itorous ej»{orjtn -f v/ns nniroV.-ally 
con<l>’mnr<l. Mr. Klpliinnfojjc that *' if 27,000 men 

“ coulfl 1)0 pent (liron;jl) the Bolnn Pass to Canaahnr, an'l 
*' wo conM f<;efl tlifm, sve init;!it lalrc CaOul and f-ai up 
“ Sliali Soojali; but it was liopelr;'') fo niiiintriin him in a 
“poor, cold, Htroiifj, and remote country, ninonpra turlKibnt 
** pcoplo like Iho Afghani." Iv'/ixl M'iJlirim Ifenimel: c<m* 
sidcred tin- project nn act of incredihlo folly. Lord Welles- 
ley rc^farded “ this v.dkl expedition, 800 miles from our 
“frontier and oiir resources, into one of the most difllcnlt 
“ coJUJlrlcs of the world, n land of rocks and deserts, of 
“ panels, and ice, and snow, an jin act of infaln.-ition.” Tho 
Duke, with prophetic pagneity, uHlrmcd that “ the conso- 
“qnence of once cros.sing the Indus to sottlo a Govom- 
“ nicnt. in Afghanistan would l)o a pf rcnni.al marcli into the 
“ country.” An attempt xvas made to justify the expedition 
in a mniiifcst/O dated at Simla the 1st October, onn 
of the most remarkable docmiienfs in tho Company.’s 
archives, unique for its nnscruptilons TniFslatements and 
its andacioun assertions. A single instance will snfficc to 
stamp its chanictor; it nffinned that the orders for .assem- 
hling the.'inny were issued in concurrence with the Supreme 
Council, whereas t he Council, when jeqnired to place the 
proclamation on record, remonstrated on tho consum- ' 
malion of a policy of snch grave importance withont their 
having had any opportnnity of expres-sing their opinion on 
it. Tho irnmcdialo object was said to ho to succour the 
besieged garrison of Hciat, and to that memorable siege we 
now tnm. 

Tho pronnee of Herat, tho acquisition, of which had for .‘ 
many years boon tho ono object of desire to the sovereigns ' 
TiiseJtEoof of Persia, is Ibo only route tbrougb wbicb a large 
Herat. and well equipped arm^' can advance from the 
nortb-west towards India, and is considered the gate of 
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Afglinuistnn on tho Vest, ns Caljnl is on the east. All the 
materials for the equipment and maintenance of an ai*my 
are to bo found in great nbnndnnoe, and the fertility of 
the soil has given it the title of the granaiy of Central Asia. 

The king, Kamran, Avas one of the worst specimens of an 
Oriental despot and voluptuary, and his minister, Tar 
Jlahomed, though not devoid of courage and abilities, was 
justly described as “the greatest scoundrel in Afghanis- 
“tan.” The king of Persia sat down before it . on the 
23rd November; the fortifications were crumbling away, 1837 
and the town might have been carried by a vigorous 
assault on the first day. Its successful defence ■was owing 
to the exertions of one man. A few daj’s before the com- 
mencement of the siege, a young officer of the Bombay 
Artillery, Lieutenant Eldrod Pottingor, who had been sent 
to make researches in Central Asia, entered the town in 
the garb of a syud, or descendant of Mahomed, and resolved 
to remain and take part in the approaching straggle. His 
services were readily accepted by the king and the vizier, 
and the natural ascendancy of genius speedily gave him 
the chief direction of opei’ations. The garrison was ani- 
mated with a spirit of great resolution, and under his 
inspiration baffled all the assaults of the Persians for five 
months, though assisted by a regiment of Russians, who 
were styled deserters to save appearances. Mr. M'Neill, 
the English minister at Teheran, joined the Persian camp on 
the 6th April, and, finding both parties inclined to accept 1838 
his mediation, proceeded into the city to negotiate with 
Shah Kamran, and there was every prospect of an early 
accommodation; but, during his absence, the Russian 
minister who followed him from the capital in all haste had. 
reached the Shah’s encampment, and urged the continu- 
ance of the siege, and advanced funds for the support of 
the army. The aspect of afihirs was immediately changed ; 
the Shah gave a cold reception to the British minister on 
his retmui from the city, rejected the amicable an-ange- 
. ment he had made, and announced his resolution to renew 
the siege ; and Mr. MT^eill retired to the Turkish frontier. 

The 24th June was fixed for a general assault. The 
works were attacked under the personal direction of Count 
Simonich, the Russian minister, and his engineer Tho Bieso 
• officers at five points ; the assailants were re- 
pulsed from four of them, but at tho fifth a practical breach 
■ was made in the defences, and the courage of the Heratees 
began to fail. Yar Mahomed withdrew from the carnage ; 
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*’®' Pottinger dragged him back to the breach, and urged 

1888 yjg defence Tvitli such irresistible .energy that the 

Persians, when on the point of gaining the city, recoiled 
and fled, leaving 1,700 in killed and wounded. The 
siege was then turned into a blockade, and the inhabitants 
suflered the extremity of want. Meanwhile, two steamers 
were sent by the Government of India to occupy the 
island of Karrack, and they were magnified by rumour 
into a portentous squadron. Mr. M'N’eill took advantage 
of the consternation created by this movement to send 
Colonel Stoddart to the Persian camp to assure the king 
that, if he did not relinquish his design, ho would bring on 
himself the hostility of the British Government who had 
already sent an armament into the Persian Gulf. The king 
wanted only a decent pretext to raise the siege, which 
had coat him dear, and reph'ed that to secure its friendship 
he was prepared to abandon it. He broke up his encamp- 
ment on the 9th September, and retired with the' loss of 
half his army and much treasure, and with the disgrace of 
' having failed in an expedition which had been the talk 
of Central Asia for nine months. This memorable de- 
fence of Herat against 40,000 Persians aided by European 
engineers, stands side by side with the siege of Arcot, 
and reflects no little renown on the Anglo-Saxon youth 
by who.se genius it was achieved, though he had never seen 
service, and possessed no knowledge of the art of war 
except what ho had derived from books. 

The grand projects of Persia and Russia which had for 
two years agitated the public mind from the Caspian Sea 
pewfatenoo ^ Cape Comorin were now quenched. The 
In the dangers which menaced the British possessions 
cipeaiuon. jjj Were at once dispelled. Russia was 

nowhere in Central Asia, and it was expected that the 
expedition to Cabul would he relinquished; but the in- 
fatuated Government at Simla determined to persevere. . 

1838 On the 9th Novemher it was announced that^ while the 
• raising of the siege of Herat was a just cause for congra- 
tulation, the Government would still continue to prose- 
cute the expedition with vigour. Of the reasons assigned, 
one was that the treaty with Runjeet Sing and ivith 
Shah Soojah hound us in honour to proceed with it ; 
but, in the convention with the. ruler of the Punjab there ■ 
was no allusion to the march of a British amy across 
the Indus, and the exiled monaijch -was partiCTlarly 
anxious to avoid the unpopularity of being carried -to 
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Cabul on the shoulders of infidels. All ho wanted was the 
Company’s gold to enable him to secure the swords of the 
mercenary Afghans. 


SECTION n. 

lOKD ADCKIASD’s ADMDflSTKATIOS — THK AFOnAS WAB — SHK- 
EEIfDEE OF THE DOST. 

The army of the Indus, as it was designated, was assem- 
bled in November at Ferozepore, whore there was a grand 
meeting between the Governor-General and the jjcctiiisot 
lion of the Punjab, then tottering on the brink 
of the grave, but stUl exhibiting in his coun- the gotot- 
tenance the calmness of design, while his single aor-Geccrni. 
eye was still lighted up with the fire of enterprise. There 
were show^' pageants, and gay doings, and the manoeuvres 
of mimic warfare. As the army was no longer destined, 
for Herat, its strength was reduced ; and the Commander- 
in-Chief, who had consented to assume the command when 
it was to march into Central Asia, declined to head a 
diminished force simply to place Shah Soojah in the seat 
of a better man. The Bengal column started from 
Perozepore on the 10th December9,500 strong, with 80,000 
camels and 38,000 camp followers. The force raised for 
Shah Soojah, and called his army, though commanded by 
Company’s officers and paid from the Company’s treasuiy, 
consisted of 6,000 men. The Bombay troops under Sir 
John Keane numbered 5,600, and the whole force amounted 
to 21,000. The political charge of the expedition was 
entrusted to Mr. Slacnaghten, and he was styled the 
envoy. The direct route to Cabul lay through the 
Punjab ; but Rnnjeet Sing, whom Lord Auckland styled our 
“ ancient and faithful ally,” declined to grant a passage 
through his dominions to a body of more than 50,000 men, 
and it became necessary to take a circuitous route of 1,000 
miles dovm the Indus, and then across it up to Candahar 
and Cabul. 

This devious course had an eye also to the determination 
• which had been formed to lay the Ameers of Sinde under 
contribution. The province had formerly been coendonof 
a dependency of Cabal, and had paid tribute tho AmesH 
whenever the Afghan sovereign was able to 
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i.B, enforce it. No revenue, however, hnd been paid for more 

1839 than forj^ years, a.nd the Ameers were to all intents and 
, purposes independent ; but they were now required to give 
twenly-five lacs of arrears to a sovereign who had been an 
ej^e for thiriy years. Colonel Pottinger, the Ecsident, 
presented the demand, but was confounded by the produc- 
tion of two releases in ihll from all forther claims of every 
description which Shah Soojah had written ,in two Kbrans 
' and signed and sealed five years before, when he . exacted 
three lacs of rupees of them ; Lord Auckland, however, said 
that. he did not consider it incumbent on him to enter 
into any investigation of this plea, and jMr. Macnaghten 
affirmed that, rather than allow the grand enimprise they 
were engaged, in to be impeded by the opposition of the 
Ameers, it would be better to let 20,000 Punjab troops loose 
on their capital. It was likewise resolved to impose a sub- 
sidiary trea,by on them for which they were required to 
pay three lacs a year ; and, as they demurred to these 
demands, !Mr. Macnaghten directed Colonel Pottinger to 
inform them that “neither the ready power to crush and 
“ annihilate them nor the will to call it into action were 
“wanting, if it appeared necessary.” Sir John Keane 
marched up with the Bombay army to the vicinify of 
Hyderabad, and the Bengal column was sent down 
to co-operate with him. Awed by these demonstrations, the 
Ameers submitted to necessity, signed the treaty, and sent • 
in the first instalment. 

The sepoys, notwithstanding their reh'gious prejudices, 
crossed the Indus without hesitation, and planted the flag 
Advance of o{ England on its right bank; but the. disas- 
the anny. ters of the army commenced as soon as it was 
across. The Bengal column pushed on in advance through 
the arid desert, 140 miles in length, of Gntch Ghin- 
dava, which furnished little water and not a blade of 
grass. The camels died by hundreds, and . the mortality 
among the- draft cattle, on which the subsistence of the 
army depended, was portentous. After traversing this 
sterUe -waste the troops were six days getting through the 
terrific defiles of the Bolan Pass, where. a small hand 
might Imve brought the expedition to a deadlock. The 
flint stones lamed the camels; fatigue and the* want of 
pasture disabled the artillery horses ; the monnfein paths ' 
were sti-ewed -with tents, equipages, and stores and the 
rivulet which flowed at the bottom of the ravines was 
tainted with the carcasses of animals, Bmergingr from this 
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pass till.' Jinny t'Titerc'*! ilic liLiiutifui vnllcy of Slia'vl ; Imt 
Hic pronsioTiK found there were scanty, and starvation 
stared tin; army in the fnco. On the (*ih April the Bombay A.n. 
column and Shah Soojah's army joined the Bentral force at 
Qivelia, and Sir John Keane assumed the. chief command. 

The troops yere hairinntinouB for Y.-ant of food, the loaf 
of the liuropenn Fohlier was diniinishod in tveight, the 
inilivo troops were rcdacwl to a pound of flonr and the 
camp followers to Jialf that quantity, and the army was 
obliged to push on to Cnndahar. In the inten'oning space 
lay th(j Klvojnk paes, scarcely less formidable than the 
Bolnn. tliongii of more limited extent. The batteries and 
tleld'picee.’; were dragged np and lowered down its tre- 
mondons precipices by tbo European soldiers, pre.ssod by 
hunger, parebed with tbir.st, ami consumed by incess-ant 
fatigue. As Sbab Soqjab n]»pronclied Candabar, the 
B.irnlc7.1i} chie-fs. the bnitbens of the Dost, betrayed b}' 
their ownollie('rs who bad been c.-irruptcd. fled to tbo west, 
and he cnteixul the city on the 2-!»tb April. 

Th(> army, still on redneod rations, was obliged to remain 
inactive at O.indnhar for ten weeks to await the ripening 
of the crops. At a distance of 230 miles from the c.iiitnwc{ 
city and I'O from Cahnl lay the renowned fort re.ss ’’'•“a*- 
of Ghnr.ni. from which lilnhmood had marched eight 
cent uric-! bribro to jdant the standard of the crescent on 
tin* plain*! of Inilia. Dost ^labomed's son. Hydor Khan, 
bad been s*enl to strengthen the garrison and the fortili- 
cations and t<f' piMvisjoii the fort for .six months. Tb.e 
parapet- wbieb ro-e si.';iy or .«eycnty feet jicrpendicnlar 
above The plain, c-mibinecl with the wet ditch, prasentod an 
in.'-nnaeuntalile oli...{aclc to .any attack by mining or escalade. 

Sir John Keane br.d inijiradcntly left bis .siege guns behind 
at C iiiduhar. and the rolhip'e of the espeditiou nppeared 
inevitable, llapjdly, one of the gtitrs b.ad not been built 
np, and C.tpt^im T!ioni>-'n, the chief r-nginci;r. courince-d 
the G'':ntii:n.d('r*i!!-Cldi f that tie* only mode ofrittacl: wliich 
pri'M isi.;-'! j.nv j-hto.oe of pnect was that of bhovsnir tip tb.c 
gate and foTv'imr hi*’ nay into tin* f..rtrf's. Under bi.- 


dn«'!'i*,i>n, th-nTtOi*. ’.’'At It s. of j*ovd<r wore packed up in 
bag- ;;nil vevi\eY<*.i on:t lc*r.p!'‘’ra'ia‘t night the sjvat. Tl:'* 
p'lv- di r i.ypi-.vj'.’d ; the i'arrtra-ii* wr.*- s}i'\'er,'-t. :tnd great 
* of ■>:*.•*.’! c ry ate! v,-.v .J c.rai** toppling liown. t’.di'.r.i ! 

1?,':,!.!'.' fi'-ii il r I'.b!: l.'ght InfaTgrv rnsbed iti v.-jlb the 
^t^‘^•Jah;g ] srty, and. afser a fcM'f!:Utn:gg!eovi,'r flic iUlrlr, 
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tlio EugH«li enflign %va3 floating nt daybreak over the proud 
citadel of Giiuzni. 

TJio full of Giiu'/ati, ivhich loft the road to Cabtil open, 
bowildorcd Dost Jliibomcd, and be called his officers 
ArrivnUi together, and with the Koran in his hand 
Ciibiii. implored them to make ono bold stand like 
bravo men and trno believers. “Yon have eaten my salt,”- 
ho said, “ for thirteen yearn ; grant mo one request. 
“ Stand by the brother of Ifutlch Khan ^vhilc he makes 
“ ono last charge on these infidel dogs; ho will fall; then 
“ make your own terms with Shah Soojah.” But there 
was neither spirit nor fidelity in them; and the Do.st, 
seeing the struggle hopeless, parked hi.s gun.s at TJrgundeh 
and turned with a few follow'orsto the region of the Hindoo 
Goosh. Captain Outram and nine other officers, animated 
by the ardent spirit of adventure, started in jmrsuit of him 
with a body of cavalry, and gave him no rest for six days 
and nights ; but they were impeded at every step by the 
treacherous chief Hajeo Khan, who accomjiamed them ivith 
Boveral hundred Afghan horse, and on reaching Bamccan 
they found that the Dost had passed beyond the limito of 
A.D. Afghanistan. On the 7th August Shah Soojah, resplendent 
1880 with jewels, was conducted with martial pomp through 
the city of Oabul to the Bala Hissar, the palace in the 
citadel ; but there was no enthusiasm. The uhahitants 
came to their thresholds to gaze not so much at the Shah 
as nt the infidel soldiers parading their streets, on whom 
they poured a shower of maledictions. Three weeks later 
the Shah was joined hy his son Timur, who bad advanced 
on the direct route through the Punjab and Peshaivnr, with 
4,000 raw recruits, paid by the Company, and under the 
direction of Colonel Wade. This expedition was accom- 
panied by a contingent of 6,000 of Bunjeet Sing’s soldiers, 
to whom any movement into Afghanistan was odious, and 
they were repeatedly engaged in flagrant mutiny. As the 
force entered tlic Khyher, the Afreedies prepared, as nsual, 
to oppose its progress; but Colonel Wade crowned the heights 
and turned their flanks, and by this masterly movement 
these tcri’iblo defiles -sverc opened, probably for tho first time, 
by steel instead of gold. 

The object of tho expedition — that of substituting a- 
friendly for a hostile power in Afghanistan — ^ivas now ac- ' 
complishcd, and the period had arrived when, ao^ 
of'the**'"* cording to the Simla manifesto, the British troops 
army. wore to be withdraivn. Within a fortnight after 
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ciinnon, fluporior in discipline, in equipment, and in valonr to 
any ibreo ovci* before nBsomlilcd nudor a native ciiiof. He 
liHu tljo Orienitil paMsiem for lioarding, and left twelve 
croros of rupees in his treasury, of wbicb ho bestowed half 
a croro on tlio poor; ilio Koh-i-noor, which now adorns the 
diadem of JOngland, bo bequeathed to Jugernath, Ho was 
the only man in his country favourabTo to tlio English 
nUianco, and during the expedition to Cnbiil placed the re- 
sources of his country at the disposal of the Govermnont, 
The hostility of his ministers and oQiccrs broke out soon 
after his death, and so greatly augmented the perils of 
our position in Afghanistan, tlmt Sir William Mnenagbteri 
urged Loi’d Auckland “ to curb ibo Sings,” as tho Silcli 
cliicfs ' wore called, “ and to macadamise the I*unjab, and 
“ annex Poslmrvur to the dominions of Shall Soojah.” 

A.n. Soon after the occupation, of Cabnl, tlio Xlussophobia 

1810 wbicli distracted Sir William Macnnghlen, Sir Alc.xander 
Runrinn Btimcs, and other British otticors in Afghanistan 
nKoinrt rose hj fever heat, bn tho announcement that a 
idiivn. groat Bussinn cxjjcdition w’as about to proceed to 
' ■ Khiva, tho celebrated KJmrisra of early Molmrncdan his- 
tory. This countiy lics to tho south of tho sea of Aral 
on the banks of tho Oxus, but, with the exception of tho 
oasis of Morv, is a continuous waste, unroHoved by monn- 
iains, rivers, lakes, or forests, and with scarcoly more than 
a million of inhabitants. For half a century the rulers 
had been in the habit of committing depredations on 
Russian caravans, attacldng Russian posts, and kidnapping 
Russian subjects whom they held in slavery. Tho emperor . 
determined on a military expedition to fulfil “tho im- , 
“ porial obligation of protecting the lives and liberties of bis 
“ subjcols ; ” but there was likewise a second motive. In his 
Simla manifesto Lord Auckland had stated that tbo object 
of tho expedition was also “ to give tho name and just in- 
“ fluenoc of the British Govornmont its proper footing 
“ among tho nations of Central Asia,” Tho ambitious 
spirit of Sir William kTacungliten was disposed to carry 
out this policy to an extent which startled oven liis own 
Government. He sent a military force bey^ond Bamceau to 
depose an Oosbok chief and instal another, and alarm was 
spread through Turkestan. Major Todd, who had hcch 
sent as tho roproseiitativo of the Governor-General to Herat, 
was strengthening its fortifications, and had dospafehod 
one of bis assistants to Khiva to offer the -Khan tho boon 
of British friendship. Tho envoy exceeded his instruc- 
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liojjK, and jiropoFcd an aUiiuic<’, nfi'cnrdvo ami dcfonfitvo, 
wliiriv l/orn Auckland jriiinfdiatflly iliaavmvcd. A injFsioJi 
was nlfo pent to Boklnira. 

Thcftt pinniliatti'OHft movetucnls, niiliinn* and diplomatu;, 
aronped tlic jerdonsy of the cabinet- cjf St. Jk tor.Fbnrfr, who 
rcpentttl any inlnmion of tbc Knjrljph Govonu 
ment into tin* jioliticF of Ct'Jitnd A.*4a, and tin* Jt 
empenir onlcrcd Inn Khiva expedition to ad- 
vniu'o witbont any delay, live inontba «Mrlior than w\s 
originally intended. 'Dio nmnifcpto which rnnuiunced it-p 
do.S])!itoh, nfior rimmcmting the injuries the. Ilu.wpi.anH had 
Mjpl.aincd fnoni the Khivans, adopted the hmgjiage of 1/ord 
Auckland's proclnnmthm, and pjjiicd that- the expedition 
wart alfo intended “ to strengthen in that part of Asia tlio 
* lawful influcnct' to which Hiipsia Imd n right,” The 
iiii‘->inn jouranlrt aCirnicd without, any disguiso that llio 
o'njcct of it. was " to erdahli.sli the Ptmnginlluence of Hufipia 
” in Khiva, IJokhant, and Kokand, .and to prtivenl the in- 
•‘lluencouf (he Kast India Comp.iny fnnn taking root in 
” Central Asm.” The two Kuropcan nnlion-s deptiiii'd to 
divide «ho jiredoniinant power in Asia iK'twoen them, were 
,'jt Oti-s liiiif* j«';tleiirt of e-ioh other'.s ppogre.-fs, and wen* ro- 
Aoning to the fatal expedient of tUtimr onr expeditions to 
ceuntenict it. " It we go on at- thi.s rate,” said Baron 
J'nniow to J/ord Pnlnier.<?to», *‘fho Copsack and the Sepoy 

will soon cross bayonets on the Oxns.” The Bureinn ex- 
jn?ditjnn jn-oved a total failnr«>. It jjnived from Ort'nharg 
in Koveniber on a march of 1,000 miles in the def>t'i of 
winter, when the mow lay pevtml feet deep on the gn>acd, 
and not a blade of irra-sp wn.s to he found, .a!;d the gf r:f;r:d 
Wii-s obliged to retrace his fiteps after the b'.ti of half li-., 
nrnty. Sub.'^equontly Major Todd d( Captain 
Shaice.apcar to Kltiva, who prevailed on* the Klsn to tie- 
liver up 400 Rup.«ian .slaves, whom he ccr.dac:* ,1 to Or. :i. 
burg, but bis interference was con.ridcre's '.r.trv.'-ive. 


x.t>. 
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excluding the soldiers from, it, that the privacy of his - 
zenana might not be disturbed, and in an evil hour the 
envoy, contrary to his omti better judgment, yielded to his 
importunity and the garrison was turned into cantonments 
in the plain, erected in the most exposed position that 
could be thought ofr The whole of the Afghan policy 
from first to last was a tissue of folly, but the crowning act 
of insanity was the resignation of the Bala Bossar to the 
Sliah’s hundred and fifty women. The conviction daily ■ 
became more confirmed, that he had no hold on the 
attachment of his subjects, and that it was the infidel aid 
on which he rested for support that was the chief element 
of his unpopularity. Its presence was regarded like a 
visitation of the plague. Many of the political officers 
were men of high honour and conciliatory manners, but 
there were others whose haughty and arrogant bearing 
created disgust, and whose unblushing hcentiousness, which 
invaded the honour of the noblest ffimilies, raised a feel- 
ing of burning indignation. During the twenfy-seveh 
months of our occupation, the Government was a Govern- 
ment of sentry-boxes, sustained only by the sheen of 
British bayonete. The country was garrisoned, not go- 
verned, and we were reposing on a smouldering volcano. 
Within a few weeks of &e occupation of Oabul, the high- 
landers in the Shyber massacred a large detachment of 
troops and carried off their baggage. The whole province 
of Belochistan rose in revolt and deposed the chief whom 
General WiUshire had imposed on the people, and General 
Ifott was obliged to march down fi»m Candahar to restore 
our authority. But the chief cause of anxiety was con- 
nected with the movements of Dost Mahomed. 

After his flight fr'om Cabul, he accepted the hoqjitali^ 
1840 of jjie Ameer of Bokhara, "tlxe Commander of the Faithfid,” 
aroTements ^®st atrocious tyrant in Cmtrai Ama, who . 

otnoEt soon after subjected him to a grievous cap- 
nahomea. Meanwhile his brother, Jubber Shan, 

after wandering from place to place with the females of his 
family, placed them under the protection of the British 
Government. The confidence thus shown in our honour, and ' 
generosity by a people proverbial for perfidy, was no oi^- 
nary tribute to our national character. The Dost, having 
atlenoth made his escape from Bokhara^ approached Oabul 
and found ■ himself at the head of 6,000 or 7,000 Oosbeks, 
'with whom he resolved to cross the Hindoo Coosh, raise the 
war cry of the Prophet, and, gathering strength fixxm the un- 
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liopulnrity of Siinh nml bis BiipporU-ni, mnrcli IH 

triwinpli Cflbul. lint .HrJfpidu’r Ofjmio oneotmti'ittd 
lijjii with n incro JiniVifnl of troop?, njnl ahtiiinoil » decisive 
victory over the host of Oiislifhfi. After this defeat Dost, 
Mfthomod moved iuto the Kohi^tati, or highbmls j\orth of 
Cahul, imd the chief'! who tmd rvcently sworn lldelity to 
the Stiah on the Konin. n( or.ee e.spcmsed his cnusc, hnt 
Sir J^ohert, Snlo attnckcd Jjim with jjreat snecess. Ho 
flitted nhimt the hills for two or three weelcs, nnd then 
come down into the Kiirt'w district in tin* vicinity of 
Iho c-npital. w’hich was iinsnodmtely thnwvn into u slnte of 
t'cncm! ferment. Thi* h'ltplish tiflicinls weiv tillrd with 
eon.siernaiion, nnd pans were jnotmfcd in till haste on the 1840 
citadel. On the Snd Noveinher, Sir H*>l>ert Sale, who had 
been inees.cantly in pnr. uil of him, cissne npon him in the 
Ytilley of P«rw;»ndnnw t the hoierhts wi re Im'silini' with tin 
nnijed popnlntion, hot the Dost had only lIOO horsemen 
with him. The ilnd Cavtilry pvlloped down tjptm him, An<d 
ho resolved to nieei the chart?*,' nmnfnlly. Jbisinj? himself 
in his fitirraps and niicovorintr his head* he cnlled itpmi his 
troops, in (Im nnrao of God timl the Poiphet, to nid him in 
driving “ the nccnr.««l infidels " from the land. The cavalry 
trooper.? tied frosn the field like n flock of sheep, I he 
Ktirnpe-an ofiiccr.? fomrht, with the spirit, of heroes, lilt throe 
wc-reJcilledniul Iwo wounded. Sir Ale.v.ajuler Unraew, who 
w.i,'? on the field, sent, a h.astv nolo to the envoy to ji.??nre 
him that then^ was nothin}? left hut to fidi baek’ on Galml, 
and concentrate our force for its defence, ^’hc note waj> 
delivered to him the next afternoon ns he was (jikini:: n. 
ride, when to his surpri.se, Do.st. Mahomed Knddeuly pro- 
.scnlecl himself, nnd dismouniin}?, } 5 ive up hi.s sword nnd 
claimed his protection. Ho had felt, he said *‘<'ven in the 
“ moment- of victory that, it. w'oulil lie impossible to con- 
“ tinuc the contest., arid hnvinjfniet liisfoesin the open field 
“nnd di.scomfitcd them ho could claim their consideintion 
“withoat indijrnity." The Do.st rode together with the 
envoy into the iwitomnont, where Iob frank matiners and 
dignified bearing in the hour of adversity civahal a .strong 
• feeling of symjtathy and admh-jition, which wn.s in no snmll 
degree heightened by confenipt for the puppet, in the Hnla 
His.«ar. He was soiit on to Calcutta, wliere he wa.s treated 
•by Lord Auckland with the grealo.st rcsjK’Ct nnd considera- 
tion, and two lae.s of rupee.? a yc.ar were a.ssigncd for lii.s 
support. 
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SICOTION III. 

LOUD AWOICr<AN])’fi AOMINIflTdATlON — TJIK AfOIIAN , WAU — UR- 
HTUUOTION OF TIIK AUMY. 

A.n. Major Todd Imd bcon aont hy Sir. William Mncnn^jliton to 

1840 J-Jorjit to inaiiilaiTi tho inftnoncc of tlio IlritiKli Govornment- 
Riid to improve the Ibrfcificationft, Money was sent in great 
profuaioji from Oalnil, liut Ynv Afaiiomcd, the vizior, took 
groat ollbnco at, tlio ofibvl-n made by tlio Major to aiipprc-sn 
tlio oxccrablo tvaflic in slaves, tbo curse of Central Aj?ia, 
in whioli ho himself wjis deeply implicated, and lie oilbred 
to i)lnoo the whole country mtdor the control of tlie king ol 
Persia. Incensed at tin's act of inj'ratitudo and perfidy, 
Sir William Maonaglitcn urged tbo immediate annexation 
of the province to the dominions of Shah Soojah, but 
Lord Anckland was disposed t<> condone the conduct of the 
minister, and the anpjily of guns, muskota, ammunition, and 
money ivns i-onowod with such prodigality as to alarm tbo 
financial authorities in Galoulta, ' But this lavish expendi- 
ture only led to more audnoions intrigues, and Yar Mahomed 
endoavourod to concert a plan with the I’orsian governor ■ 
of Meshed for the invasion of O'nndahni’. This ibnowcd act 
of treachery oxlinnstcd Major Todd's pationco, and lio with- 
hold tho monthly subsidy till tho orders of tho Goyernor- 
Qonoral could bo rocoived. Tho minislor thou rose in his 
demands, and on tho 8th Pobrimry insisted poromptorily on 
tho payment of two lacs for tbo dischargo of Ins personal 
debts, and a furtlior advanoo for tbo improvomont of llio 
fortifications, and an increase of tho montlily stipond, or . 
tho iramediato doparturo of Major Todd, 'fho Ma,jor at . 

1841 onco witlidrow tho omhaH.sy to tho groat mortification of 
Lord Auckland, who dismissed liim from his political , 
employ and remanded him to his regiment. 

Tlio fiolitleal charge of tho provinco of Oandahar wos 
ontrnstod to Major Bawlinson, and tho military command , 
a 1 orniNott ^ GoRcral Noth, an ofiicor of sound judgment 
nndMftior and groat decisiou of oluiraotor. Ho was prompt 

, RiiwIIhsm. successful in dealing .-with tho rovolts which 
wore continually cropjiiug up around him, but tlio freedom • 
of his remarks was displeasing to Lord Anckland and ^to Sir 
William Maonaglitcn, and ho was, imfortunatoly, ro- 
fused tho promotion which ho expected on Sir Willoughby. ■ 
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Cotton’s retirement from tho command at Oabnl, and 
wliioli, if it Jjad boon granted to liim, would, in all ])roba- 
bility,bave aYortodtbc tremendous catnstroplio of tbe ensuing 
November. The Dooranoes who occupied the province 
l^'ing between Gaudahar and Herat, .and who wci’O of Shah . 
Soojah’s own tribe, had hailed with delight the restora- 
tion of their own prince to the throne, but when their 
expectation of sharing the sweets of power was disap- 
pointed by the employment of European officers, they 
manifested a more rancorous hostility to him than any 
other tribe. Their chiefs Alcbar Khan, assembled .6,000 men 
on the banks of the Helinund in July, in six dirisions, with 
• a priest at' the head of each and a banner inscribed “We . 

. “have been trusting in God ; may He guard and guide us.” 

He was vigorously attacked by Colonel Woodbum, and 
defeated ; the confederacy was broken up, and all the chiefs 
made their submission with the exception of Akram Elhan, 
whose indomitable spirit resisted every overture. In other 
countries he might have been considered a patriot j in 
Afghanistan .he was regarded as a traitor. His feelings 
were well expressed in the Afghan remark, “ We are coa- 
“ tent with blood, but shall never be content with a master.” 

His retreat w’as betrayed for a bribe by one of his own 
tribe, and he was blown away from a gun by e.xpress orders 
from Cabul. 

The province lying to the north-east of Candahsr was a.d. 
inhabited by the 6Mljie.s, a fine muscular race, c-.rpc.'c in IB41 
the use of military weapons, and able to bring 
40,000 men into the field, but characterised iw Cin-'.ts. 
an intense ferocity of disposition. They were ss jealous of 
their own independence as they were eager :c cc*nqnsr that 
of others. In time past they had carried -heir victorious 
arms to the capital of Persia, and exhibited their prowes.s 
on many a battle-field of India ; nor had they ever bowed the 
neck to the rulers of Cabul or Candaber. Sir William Lad 
.. prevailed on them for an annual sulsidy :o abstain from 
infesting the highways and levying blsck rn.*;:!, but tl e-r 
, deep-rooted antipathy to the intrudinr fr 7 e:rner.s 
daily more apparent, and it was ntce-j'Urv to 

strengthen the fortifications of Kiehit-i-Gbn^ie.'a forvrefs 
Ijdng in the heart of thefr iernierr. lac-v dc-tennint.^ ro 
oppose this measure and advanced in erect force to cefrx" 
it, when thpy were enconnfered by Crionc-l Wimer. -wl-r 
infiicted a signal defear on tiem, afrer an obstinate 
of five hours continued bsyced sunset, Everv « n.-nfr 
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now boon put down, and Sir William jMaonagbtcn was 
boginnitig kj con}:jraliiln<o Iiimnolf on the terminatioii of all. 
Ilia (liiIicnliir>H, but Jbijor Jbiwliniion uBKnrod Jn'rn tliat 
the whole country wah pervaded by a Bjjirit of iniplaeablc 
boatility (owards ns, iind that there would bo a genend 
ontbiirat on the /irfit favourable opportunity. 

That opportunity was not far distant. The cxpenBC of 
•garrisoning Afghunislim was bognming to fell on the 
nrTOimiuii of India. The army of occnpalion fell 

loiioM little short of 25,000 men, and llio annual 

tM?,*"'"*"' oiiftrgo was conipnfcd at a croro and a' lialf of 

rnjicos. All fho treasure aecumnlatcd by Lord 
William Bonlinek had been exhansied, the treasury was 
drained and the Court of Direclors were filled with alarm. 
At the close of 18-10 they communicated their views to the 
Government at Simla, and stated that ns it was evident 
tho restored tnoiinrchy could jiot he maintained without a 
largo foi'co, it was nccossaiy to make a largo addition to 
tho army ; but they should advise tho entire abandonment 
of tho countiy, with a frank avowal of the cornplcto failure 
of our objeot. The circmnstanccs of the period appeared 
to bo more favourable to retirement than they had over 
been. The Persian court was on the most friendly terms 
with us; tho llussian expedition to Khiva had totally 
failed ; Dost !Mnhomcd and his family were state prisoners 
with us, and the revolt in BolochisfnJi was completely 
quelled. Sir William Jlacnnghton had, moreover, stated 
that the noses of tho Dooranco cliicfs “bad been brought , 
“ to tho grindstone, and that Afghanistan was ns quiet as 
“ an Indian district, and its tranquillity was marvellous,’’ 
nothing could ho more reasonable and politic than ibis 
advice, but tlio question of wilbdrowal was unfortunately , 
left to tbo judgment of tbc Government of India — tbat is, 
]84] ^ decision of tboso who had advised tljc war, and they 
declared that to deprive the Shah of ]3rili.sh snppoi-t would 
bo an act of “ unparalleled political atrocity.”. There was 
no difiiculty in persuading Lord Auckland tbat our troops 
ought not to bo witlidrami before tbo authority of the, ’ 
Shall bad been coinplctoly consolidated ; whereas it was pal- 
pable to everyone but tbo envoy that bis authority could 
never bo sufficiently osfablislicd while the “ accursed in- 
“ fidels,” as wo were universally tornied, continued to 
ganison tho country. It was thoreforo dolcrminod to re- * 
main in Afghanistan, to make no increase to the army, but 
to reduce tbo oxponditure, and to open a now loan. 
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The retrenoliiuents "wcro to be made by reducing the a.d. 
stipends of the chiefs, and, by that fatality which seemed to 1841 
attend every measure connected with this uu- 
fortunate expedition, those which ought to have mentona 
come last were taken up first. The eastern Ghiljics 
were the first to bo summoned to Cabnl, when they were in- 
■ formed that the oxigoncies of the State rendered 
reduction of their allowances indispensable. The subsidies 
paid by us had been paid from time immemorial by every 
ruler of Afghanistan, and were lugarded by the highlanders 
as a patrimonial inheritance. They were magnanimously 
indifierent to the polities of Afghanistan, and cored not 
who ruled ns long as their fiunchiso was not invaded. The 
stipends now reduced had, moreover, been guaranteed to 

• them when we took possession of the conntiy, and they 
had perfomed their part of the contract with exemplary 
fidelity. They had not allowed a finger to be raised against 
our posts, or couriers, or weak detachments, and convoys 
of every description had passed through their terrific 

. defiles, the strongest mountain barriers in the world, 
without interruption. They received the announcement 
of the reduction in the beginning of October without any 
remonstrance, made their salaam to the envoy, and, return- 
ing to their fastnesses, plundered a caravan and blocked up 
the. passes. The 35tli Native Infantry, commanded by 
Colonel Monteith, which was under orders to return to 
India, was directed by the envoy to proceed “ to the passes 
“ and chastise these rascals, and open the road to India 
but be was attacked daring the night and lost the gi’cater 
portion of his baggage. Sir Eobert Sale, commanding the 
brigade returning to India, who was directed to support the 
85th, was vigorously assailed in the Kloord Cabnl pass, and 
on reaching Tezeen, ordered a. detachment against the fort 
of the Ghiljie leader, the capture of which would have in- 
dicted a severe blow on the insurrection, but the wily 
chiefs contrived to cozen the political agent, he was 
drawn into a treaty which conceded nearly all they desired. 
Their stipends were restored, and 10,000 rupees paid down, 

■but the revolt, instead of being nipped in the bud, was 
strengthened by this display of weakness. While professing 
submission, they sent emissaries to raise the tribes in ad- 
vance, and Sir Eobert Sale was obliged to fight every inch 
of his way to Gundamuk, and on his arrival there, found 

• his communication witii the capital closed, and the whole 
country in a blaze of rebellion. 
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Sir William Macnagliten had heon rewarded for his 
services in Afghanistan with the governorship of Bombay, 
Unidcr of and had' arranged to leave Cabnlin^e beginning 
Bnrnes. of November. Throughout the previous month, 
while the surface of society presented the appearance of an 
unruffled calm, a general confederacy, which embraced 
every chief of eveiy tribe, had been organised for our. ex-, 
pulsion. The envoy was warned by the most inteUigenl ' 
and experienced officers — Sir Alexander Bumes excepted—^ 
of the storm which was gathering, but he persuaded him- 
self that the countiy was in a state of unprecedented repose^ 
and that the rising of the Ghiljies was a local emeufe. .On 
the evening of the 1st November, Sir Alexander visited 
kJ>. him to congratulate him on leaving the country in a state 
1841 of such tranquilliiy. At that same hour, some of the con- 
federates were assembled in a house in tie city to arrange 
the, plan of the iimnrrection, and at davrii on the 2nd No- 
vember, the insurgents surrounded Sir Alexander’s house . 
in the city with loud yells. He instantly despatched a 
messenger to Sir William Macnaghten in the cantonments 
for aid, and harangued the mob from his balcony, offering , 
large sums for his own and his brother’s lifej but they wex-e • 
thirsting for his blood.' He was more obnoxious to the 
Afghan chiefs than any of the other British officers,- some 
of whom had gained their esteem by their genial disposi- 
tion and their high moral character. Ho was decoyed into 
his garden by a treacherous Oashmeriau, and hacked' to, ' 
pieces, together with his brother. The insurgents then 
proceeded to assault the neighbouring house to which 
Captain Johnston, the payndaster of Shah Sobjah’s force, 
had been unwisely allowed to' transfer his. treasure, and 
plundered it of nearly two lacs of rupees, and bnrafc 
down the houses of the other officers. The mob did not 
originally consist of more than a hundred men, but the 
rich .booiy which had been obtained speedily augmented 
' their number, and the whole city was soon in a state. of 
wild commotion. The confederate chiefs had so little expecta- 
tion of success, that they had their horses saddled for flight 
on the first.appearance of British troops. They subsequently 
acknowledged that the slightest exhibition of energy at -the 
commencement would have put down the insurrection at ^ 
once ; but no effort was made.- 

General Elphinstone who commanded the troops, was a 
gallant old Queen’s officer, but utterly disqtmlified for thfa 
impoitant and dangerotes post by bis bodily infirmities, and 
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not less by bis mental ^vcakness and vrant of.decision. On 
the retirement' of Sir 'Willougliby Cotton, the Com- ccucmi 
mander-in-Oluef, Sir Jasper Kicolls, bad recom- 
mended Sir W. Nott as bis successor, but bo bad, ^ 

as wc bare said, incurred tbc displeasure of tbe Gorcnior- 
General by tbe freedom of bis remarks on tbo perils of oui* 
position, and General Blpbinstono was importuned to accept 
■ the appointment, tbougb bis trcmulons and gouty hand- 
writing gave tbo clearest evidence that bo was wholly 
unfit to be placed in tbe command of an army in a country 
ripe for revolt. It is tborcfqre impossible to exonerate 
Lord Auckland from a large share, of tbe responsibility of 
tbe overwhelming calamity which ensued, and which' is to 
' be attributed solely to the incompotency of tbe officei* 
whom be bad selected. Tbe envoy made light of the 
emevie, and said it would speedily subside, and tbe 
General was too happy to be spared tbo necessity of . 
cxei'tion not to acquiesce in this opinion. It was decided, 
however, that Brigadier Shelton’s brigade, which was en- 
camped on the heights of Sen Sung, should be ordered to 
tbe Bala Hissar, and that assistance should be sent, if 
.posable, to Sir Alexander Bnmes. No effort was made 
by either the political or military authorities to rescue him, 
tbougb it might have been effected with perfect ease by . 
a direct route only a mile and a half long, free from every 
impediment. At a crisis when moments were of inestimable 
value, hours were wasted in discussion with tbe Shah re- 
garding the admission of Brigadier Shelton’s force into the 
Bala Hissar, and when it was settled, bo did nothing but 
cover the retreat of Colonel Campbell and a regiment of tbe 
. Shah’s Hindostauces, who had been sent to the rescue of 
Sir Alexander, but were driven back. 

On the evening of this first day of disaster General 
Elpbinsione, instead of forming a vigorous plan of opeiu- 
tions for tbe morrow, wrote to tbo envoy, “ We j „ . 

“ must see what tbe morning brings, and think theenvor 
“what can be done.” Ifotbing, however, was general, 
done except a feeble attempt to penetrate tbe city with 
• an inadequate force three hours after midday, but it was 
driven back b}* tbe thousands of armed men whom the 
success of tbo rising bad brought into the city. Within 
• thirty hours of the outbre.ak Sir William Macnaghten 
begauto despond — as well he might — and despatched letters 
to General Ifott and General Sale desin'ng them to come 
up immediately to his relief. The fatal error of having 
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A.Ti. ifivon tip flit! Udlft If if t!nr tiiifl p?ftri{<:J flu* ciitjloiimrjnl 

18<1 in low trromid on Ihe plain, v.-n't now I'uliy Tovoaleil. 
Tilt! ramparln won: no Koiifoniplililc* {bnf. n jmny roight 
jicitio llioin, nml tlioy wcro t-o ootnplnfoly ooiiiiniutdoil by 
tlift iioigbhfiiiring liill?* ntnl forfs Hint tbe troops could not 
iziovo out without Iwing cxpo-ml to a hfiwy fire. TJiC 
comiuiHsnrint Rtoifu, tiiorcovcr, on which the existence of. 
the nrmy tlcjiondod, inatcad of being lodijed within the 
cikiitonnient were deposited in ft Kniftll fort-, *100 yard.s 
distant, and ffimrded iiy eighty men. The supine general, 
inntcinl of mnlring n vigoremn effort to secure them, allowed 
the enemy to undennino the fizrf j and the officer in charge 
of it, seeing no efi’ort made to suiiport him, v,-.ns obliged to 
oviicnatc it, and men and ofFicers looked over tlic w.alls of 
the enntonmont with hurning indignation, while a nibble 
of AfglmiiH v,'an employed unchecked, lil:c ft r.warm ofanta, 
in carrying ofi* (he provisions on which their hope of sus- 
taining life depended. 

General Sale received Sir Willinm^n order to rctam to 
Oabnl ftt Gnndnnnik, but it was detomined at a council 
Of(!«ai« of '*'■01’ tbat (bo force was in ho crippled ft state, 
tAin nnd and the intervening passo.s so completely blocked 

* ■ up by the insurgents, that any such nttempt 

would result in its complete dc.stniction, and it was de- 
termined therefore to push on to Jcllalabad. General 'Nolt 
at Candiihar argued tliat his troops could not reach Cabul 

Tt under five or six weeks ; tlmt beyond Gbnr.ni they would 
have to fight cvoiy inch of the way, and to wade through 
the snow, and would eventually arrive in such a condition 
ns to bo of little, if any, service. Three regiments were, 
nevertheless, despatched, but they returned on the first 
appearatice of snow. JDxtraordinaiy efforts were now made 
at Cabul to obtain provisions from the neighbouring vil- 
lages, and four days after the rising Genenil IJlpbinstone 
informed the envoy that they had got temporarily, and he 
hoped permanently, over this difficalty, and, with 5,000 
troops under his command, said, “ Our ca6c is not yet de- 
“ sporatc ; but it must bo borne in mind that it goes very 
“ fast.” Sir Williain, seeing the honour and safety of the 
force in such keeping, felt himself constrained to open no-. 
goliations with the insurgent chiefs, and, through the 
moonshcc, Mohun Lull, made them an offer of two, three, or 
even five lacs of rupees ; but., as might have been expected, 
this fresh token of our weakness only served to increase 
their arrogance. 

The utter incompetence of the general was hurjying the 
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garrison to destruction, but iboro appeared somo faint hopo ,a.d. 
of dolivorauco. if Brigadier Sbelton, wlio bad re- sriftadtcr 1841 
mnined in the Bala Hissar since tbe 2nd ISTo- siicUon, 
vernber, wei’o associated witb bim in tbe command. Ho 
■was an officer of great energy, distinguished for bis courage 
and ii’on nerve, and bis arrival .on tbe 9tb November raised 
tbe drooping spirits of tbe garrison. But it Tvas soon 
apparent that his insupportable temper neutralised all bis 
military qualifications. He might have secured tbe^ salva- 
tion of the force if bo bod cordially co-operated "witb the 
general, but tbe state of things ■was only rendered more 
despei'ate by the discord •wbicb bis perversity created. 
There ■was yet one course wbicb would have rescued tbo 
ariny from all its perils — an immediate retreat to tbe 
impregnable position of tbe Bala Hissar. Shall Soojab 
did not cease to urge this movement — wbicb was equally 
idvocated by tbo envoy and tbe general — but Brigadier 
Sbelton pertinaciously resisted it on grounds positively 
absurd, and on bis memory rests tbe ignominy of having 
sealed tbe doom of 15,000 human beings. 

There is little interest in dwelling on tbe long and 
melancholy catalogue of errors which followed close on 
each other, disgusting tbe officers, demoralising unstenenge- 
tbe men, and hastening tbo min of tbo force. On 
tbe 23rd November, tbe Afghans took up a position on tbo 
Bebmaroo lulls, wbicb enabled them to inflict serious injury 
on tbe cantonment, and, at tbe earnest entreaty of tbo 
envoy, Brigadier Sbelton went out ■with a considerable 
force to dislodge them. The chief -who commanded their 
cavalry was killed, and tbo whole body was seized with a 
panic, and fled in disorder to tbo city. The envoy was 
standing by tbo side of tbe general on the ramparts, and 
importuned bim to hasten out a sufficient force to improve 
tbe opportunity, but be languidly replied that it was a wild 
scheme. The enemy bad time to recover their confidence 
and rushed back ■with redoubled fury, when tbe whole 
battalion of English soldiers abandoned tbe field and took 
to flight. Tbe fugitives and pursuers were so mingled 
in tbo race that tbe Afghans might ■\vitb perfect ease have 
captured tbe cantonments, but tbe chiefs drew off their men 
in tbo moment of victory. This defeat concluded all militaiy 
operations ; 'the disasters of these three weeks were justly 
-attributed to the jealousies and tbe mismanagement of 
tbe two commanders, and all hope for tbe future ■was at 
an end ; tbe ai’my was demoralised, and a feeling of gloom 
and dismay peiwaded tbe encampment. 
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SKCTION ]Y. 

tiOlSl) ATJOKhANIi’s ADIUNISTRATIOS— TIIK AKGUAN WAR-ANNl- 
niLAUW OP THK ARMY. 

A.n. The day riflor llio .disnalor of ilio 23rd NovoniTjor, Slinli 
Soojnli ngain oiib’onlcd tlio envoy to rcfcivo to tlio Bala His- 
KosoUft- **> 1 ^ ^'0 pressed it with merensiug impor- . 

tions. tnnity on tho military ohiefs, bat they poraislod in . 
rcijcoting tho ])roposal, and tho ^onornl, moreover, informed . 
him in . an oHloinl commnnication that it was no longer 
. possible to maintain oar position in tho country. SirWil- . 
liam was thoi'oforo constrained to submit to the ignominy of' 
holding a conforonco with tho Afghan chiefs, but, finding 
n's rodncod to cxlvomitiy, they haughtily demanded that 
tho whole army should suwondoi* at discretion with its . 
ai'ms and amnuinition, and tho negotiation u-aa noocssarily 
broken off, A week aftoi', Akbar EHian, tho 
ar V mil. of Dost Mahomed's sons, a young soldier of - 

great energy, but of a fiery and impetuous tom])ex’, arrived-, 

’ in Oabul and was at once accepted ns tho Icndor .of tho 
national confederacy. Ho was not slow to perooivo that it 
' 'was only ivocossary to cut oil’ its supplies to oxtingnish the . 
British force, and ho immediately threatened with death all 
who should vontni'o to furnish any lunvisious. .The onv’oy, 
seeing tho destruction of tho. force inovitablo, • ronowed his . 
cnti'caty to withdraw to tho Bala Hissnr, but tho general , 
again refused his bonouiTonoo. Ho then ])roposed that they 
should ondoavour hi obtain provi.sions fi'om tho country by 
their swords, but tho imbooilo commandor ropliod that tho ' 
only altornativo now loft was to obtain a safe oonduot out 
. of tho country. . , 

• Staiwation now stared the garrison in tho face. On t-lio . 
11th Deoombor, tlioro Avas food, loft onlj' for tho day’s cou- 
Trontv ot RRiaplion of tho fighting liicn, and* tho onvoy, was 
nth toccem. obliged to mako another cllbrtto negotiate, and 
found himself constrained to submit to whalovor 
tci’ms tho Afghans ohoso to dictate. They wore sutUciontly 
huiuilialing ; tho troops at tTellalabad, Candahar, Cnbul, 
and Ghuzni Avoro to ovacuato the country, receiving OA’ory 
assistance of oa-A'riagc and proAusions; Dost Mahomed and his , 
family Avoro to bo liboi'afod 5 Shah Soojah , Avns to bo at 
. liberl.y to remain oh a pension, or to retire with tho 
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Britisli force ; array ivaa to quit Cabul TfitWn- three a.d. 
days, and in tho meantimo to receive .ample snpplics of 1841 
provisions, and four officers wore to bo given np as hostages. 

This is tho most disgraceful transaction in the annals of 
British India. ' In extenuation of it, tho envoy placed on 
record, that “we had boon fighting forty days against 
“ superior numbers, under the most disadvantageous cir- 
“ cumstances, with doplomblo loss of life, and in a day or 
“ two must have perished of hunger. The terms I secured 
“ were the best obtainable, and tho destruction of 15,000 
“ human beings Avould little have benefited our country.” 

But tho position of tho unhappy envoy is described still ■ 
more accurately by Kaye in his classic history of tho war 
in Afghanistan ; “ Environed and hemmed in by difficulties 
“ and danger’s, overwhelmed with responsibilities there was 
“ none to share — ^tho lives of 15,000 resting on his decision 
“ — the honour of his country at stake — ^with a perfidious 
“ enemy at liis back, ho was driven to negotiate by tho 
** imbecility of his companions.” The entire responsibility ' 
of this humiliating convention rests on General Elphinstone 
and Brigadier Shelton, than whom it would not have 
been easy to discover two men more disqualified for tho posts 
they occupied, tho one by bodily infirmity and oonsti> 
tutional imbecility, tho other by almost incredible perversity 
of disposition. The brilliant success of. Sir Kobert Sale at 
Jellalabad shows how easily tho position of the army of 
Cabul might have been rectified mth tho supoi’ior means 
and appliances at command, if it had been under an able . 
commander’. 

It never, however, was the intention of the Afghans to 
•fulfil the treaty, or to permit any European to escape. The 
Bala Hossar was evacuated on tho 18th by tho few violation oi 
troops in it; tho forts around the cantonment were thetren^)*. 
surrendered; and Akbar ]ni.an received letters to tho com- 
rnandants at Jellalabad and other military stations ordering 
them to retire. The chiefs, moreover, wore allowed to go 
into the magazines and help themselves to whatever stores 
they liked, while officers and men looked on in silent in- 
dignation. But the supplies furnished were so scanty ns 
scarcely to appease hunger, and Akbar Khan and his chiefs 
not only continued to withhold supplies of carriage and 
provisions for tho march, but rose in their demands, and 
insisted on the delivery of all the stores and ammuni- 
tion of every description, and tho surrender of all the 
married families ns. additional hostages. In these, 

- "" 
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Tnni-nnj Tvliicli vfOTG dragged, in trinmpli ihrongli tLe city. 
All eyes were now turned on Major Pottinger, 
wLo had come in wounded from Charcekar at 
the beginning of the insurrection, and had remained 
ever since unnoticed in the cantonment. ' He assumed the 
political post of envoy and called a connoil of war to consider 
the new terms on which the Afghan chiefs now agreed to 
grant the army a safe-conduct to Peshawar. They differed 
from those to which SirTVilHam had given his consent only 
in the demand of larger gratuities to themselves. The hero 
of Herat recoiled from these humiliating concessions, and 
urged the oiliccrs to reject them with scorn and defiance. 
TTig energy might yet have saved the army, hut the conncil 
would not fight, and the new treaty was accepted -vvith- 
out a word of remonstrance. The confederate chiefs, as 
might have been expected, increased their demands, and 
required that all the coin and the spare muskets and every 
gun save six should be surrendered, and that all the married 
officers and their families should be left in the connhy. 
But letters were received at the same time from Jellalabad 
and Peshawnr stating that reinforcements were on their 
, way, and imploring the garrison to hold out. Dissensions 
were also reported among the Afghan chiefs, and the major 
seized the occasion of this gleam of sunshine to conjui-e the 
commanders to make one bold and prompt efibrt either to 
occupy the Bala BGssar, or to cut their way to Jellalabad ; 
but Brigadier Shelton, the evil genius of the cantonment, 
declared that both coui'ses were equally impracticable. The 
treaty was therefore completed, and small arms, guns, and 
waggons were given up amidst the indignant exclamations 
. of the garrison. The ratification of the treaty by the seals 
of eighteen chiefs was received on the 4th January. It was 
dictated in a spirit of ari’ogance, and received in a spirit of 
humility, and violated without a blush. 

•On the 6th Jannary,1842, the army, still 4,500 strong, with 
11,000 camp followers, began its ominous retreat. ^ tho 
snow lay ankle-deep on the ground, its salvation 
depended on the rapidity of its movements. If of 
• it had crossed the Cabi river before noon, and “™y- 
pushed on with promptitude, it might have escaped the 
dangers before it; but, through the mismanagement of the 
• general the rear-guard did not leave the gate before the 
shades of night came on. The Afghan fanatics then imshed 
in and set the cantonments on fire, and lighted up this first 
night of hoiTors with* the blaze. In the morning tho spirit 
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A.. 1 I. of diHcipHno ])ogaTi to -wune, nnd tlio force -was no longer a 

1812 rotroftting army, but a panic-stricken and disorgardsed - 
rabble. Safety was to bo fonnd ojily in speed, but by the 
uunccountablo folly of tbo military aniboritics tlio troops 
wore halted tbo second night at Bootkhak. The crowd of 
men, women, and children, horses and camels, lying bn 
the snow in wild confusion, w’itbuiit food or fuel, or shelter, 
presented a spcciaclo of unexampled misery. Akbar Kimu 
now made his appearance, and demanded fresh hostages. . 
for the protection, as ho said, of the force as far as Tezeen, 
and they were surrendered. Botw'eon Bootkhak and 
Tezeen lay the terrific gorge of the Khoord Cabul, five miles 
in length, so narrow that the mys of the sun seldom pene- 
trated its recesses. At the bottom of it ran an impetuous 
torrent, wbicb tlio road crossed and rccrosscd twenty-eight 
times, and it was through this tremendous defile tbatthc dis- 
ordered mass of human beings pressed on with one madden- 
ing desire, f o escape dostrnclion. Bnt the Ghiljics poured an 
incessant fire upon the crowd from every height with their 
unerring weapons that carried death to the distance of 800 
yards, and 3,000 perished from their fire and the intensity ’ 
of the cold. It was in this scone of carnage that delicate 
English ladies, some with infants in their arms, had to run 
the gauntlet of Afghan bullets amidst a heavy fbll of snow. 

Akbar Khan again appeared in tbo morning and offered 
a supply of pi-ovisions, and advised the general to bait.. 
Extinction Tlio whole forco exclaimed against this insane 
. ot “"“y- proposal, but tbo general was deaf to all entrea- 
ties, and the perishing ti’oops were constrained to sit down ' . 
idle for a whole day in tbo snow. Akbar made an offer to 
take charge of the ladies and children, and convey them to 
Pcsbawur. They had scarcely tasted food since leaving 
Cabul; they were inadequately clad, and could obtain no ; ■ 
shelter from the snow'. Major Pottinger, who was Akbar’s. 
prisoner, felt that it wottld bo impossible for them to sur-- 
vivo these hardships, and, in accordance with his advice,: 
Lady Macnagliton, Lady Sale, and nine other ladies, w'ith 
fifteen children, and eight officers, W'ero sent to Akbar’s 
camp and rescued from destruction. On the morning of ' ‘ 
the 10th, the remoindor of the array I’esumed its inarch, 
but, before evening, the greater number of the sepoys had ‘ ■ 
disappeared. Panic-stricken and benumbed with cold, they 
wore slaughtered like sheep by the remorseless GMIjies, . . ! 
and a narrow defile between two hills was choked up with 
the dying and the dead ; 450 European soldiers and a con- 
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siderablc body of officers yet remained, but the enemy took a.d, 
post on orery salient point, blocked up every pass, and 1841 
dealt death among their ranks. On approaching. Jugdulluk 
a oonferonco was hold with Akbar, who continued to hang 
upon their rear, and he offered to supply them with provi- . ,• 
sions, on condition that General Elphinstone, Brigadier 
Shelton, and another officer, should be transferred to him 
as hostages for the surrender of Jellalabad. But this con- 
cession brought no respite from the ferocity of the Ghiljies, 
in whom the thirst for blood had overcome even the love 
of moneyi wliich was freely offered them. Alcbar, having 
obtained possession of the persons of the ladies and the 
principal officers, abandoned the remnant of the army to 
them vengeance. At Jugdnlluk, twelve , of the bravest of 
the officers met their doom ; and hero the Oabul army may 
be said to have ceased to exist. Twenty, officers and forty- 
five European soldiers contrived to reach Gnndamuk, but 
they gradually dropped under the weapons of their foes, 
with the exception of one officer. Dr. Brydon, who was 
descried from the ramparts of Jellalabad, on the 18th 
‘January, slowly wending his way to tho fort, wounded and 
exhausted, on lus jaded pony, tho sole survivor, >vith the 
exception of 120 in captivity, of 15,000 men, 

’ The entire annilulation of this army was the severest 
blow which had been inflicted on the British power in 
India. Tet so strongly had its authority become Effects oi 
consolidated that it did not produce any of those tho catas- 
immediate demonstrations of hostility at the na- 
tive courts, or any such fermentation in native socieiy, as 
wore visible on the destruction of Golonol Monson’s force 
in 1804, or tho failure in the Nepaul campaign of 1 814, 
or even the sluggish progress of the army in Burmah 
in 1825. Lord Auckland, alfliongh overwhelmed by the 
magnitude of the calamity, was induced to issue a procla- 
mation that “ tho Governor-General regarded the partial 
“reverse which had overtaken a body of British troops 
“in a country removed by distance and difficulties of 
“ season from the possibility of succour, as a new occa- 
“ sion for displaying the vigour and stability of British 
“ power, and the admirable spirit and vigour of the British 
“ Indian army.” But after this spasm of energj- he relapsed 
• into a spirit of dejection, and, instead of considering how- 
most effectually to restore our military superiority, the sole 
basis of our power in India, was prepared to leave it with- 
out indication, and considered only how he could withdraw 
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Gojioral Sale from AfglianintaTi. Unfoi-tunatoly, tlio Oom- 
J8i2 maYKlor-in-oliiof was ooanlly devoid of Hphik; hub Mr. 
— ^iiow Sir George — Olork, tlio ])olii>ical agorii in the 
Punjab, on lionring ol'iho siege of Uio canionmont, linri-iod 
on the brigade wliioli had boon appointed to relievo tlio 
rogirricnlR rotarning from Afgbn.niHbni, but Iboy wore 
placed under tlio command of Colonel Wyld, and Bcnfc 
Avitliout cavalry or cannon. Ho crept ilirougli tlio Punjab 
at a fllotlifiil pace, and was tlilrty-fivo days in ronohing 
Poabawur, wborena one of llunjcot Sing's European ofiicora 
bad necomplisbod tbo distance with bis army in twelve 
days. The sepoys wore eager to advance lo the roacuo 
of their fellow soldioi's, but ho lingered there until they 
wore thoroughly demoralised by intorcourso with the Sikh 
auxiliaries whom Rnnjcot Sing’s successor had sent to co- 
opomto with thorn, and who, on reaching Jiimrood, and 
looking into the pass, turned round and marched back to 
Poshawur. Colonel Wyld then entered tho pass without 
them, but tho frail guns the Sikhs had lent him broke 
down on tho first discharge; tho sepoys. lost heart, and 
allowed tbouisolvoR to ho ignominiously chased back, leaving 
Iheir artilloiy in tho hands of tho Afroodios. 

Lord Auckland was rohiclant to send on a second 
brigade to relievo the anny besieged in Cabnl, but Mr, 
aoiwral Clerk’s energy ovorcanio all objections, and a 

roiiocK-, foi'co of 3,000 men, inoluding a corps of Euro- 

peans, crossed tho Sutlej on the dtli Januaiy. It was 
hajipily under tho conimaiid of Goiioral Pollock, an phi 
artillery olficor, who had campaigiiod with Loi'd Lake, and 
fought at Bliurtporo, in Hopniil, and in Bnrmah, and whoso 
sagacity, caulion, and dcoisioii of oharaolor eminently 
qualified him for tho arduous lask before him. The entire 
destruction of tho Cabul force was announced on tho 22nd ‘ 
.Taiiiiary, and j\rr. Clerk met tho Coiiiinandor-in-chiof, Sir 
Jasper Nioolls, lo disonss tho measures necessary to moot 
the crisis. Sir Jasper stated that tho only object now to 
bo pursued was to witlidraw Sir Rohorfc Sale’s force safely 
to India ; but Mr., Olork, in a spirit more worthy of a I3rll;'on, 
niaintiiiiiod that the national roputation and the safety of 
tho cmjiiro iiiipcrai.ivoly roquiiod that tho giirrison at 
J'ollalabnd should bo roinforuod to march simullanoonsly 
with tho Caiichiliar force to tho capital, and inflict a signal* 
rotriliution on tho Afghans on tho scene of onr late disgrace, 
and tlioii withdraw from Afghnnis/en with dignity ami 
imdimiiiishod renown. 'I'lio energy of this appeal could 
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not be resisted, and a third brigade -was ordered to be held 
in readiness to join General Pollock ; but Lord Anckland’s 
last communication informed him that “ his sole business 
“ was to secure the safe return of our. people and troops 
“ detained beyond the Indus.” 

The arrival of Lord Ellenborough in ' Calcutta on the a.d. 
28th ■ Pebruaiy brought Lord Auckland’s disastrous ad- 
ministration to a close. Ho wrote a benevolent oiose of 
minute bn education, and ho endeavoured to pro- 
mote the interests of science, for which he had a ministra- 
natural turn;, but his rule was .comprised in a 
single series of transactions — ^the conquest, the occupation, 
and the loss of Afghanistan. His administration com- 
menced with a surplus revenue of a crore and a half, and it 
closed with a deficit of two crores, and a large addition to 
the debt. The Tories contributed one inefficient Govemor- 
Genexul in Lord Amherst, and the Whigs another in Lord 
Auckland. The one wasted thirteen crores in the Burmese 
war ; the other squandered an equal sum in the Afghan 
o.xpeditibn. 


CHAPTER Xin. 


SEOTIOH 1. 

LORD ELLENBOBOUGH’S ADMINISTRATION — ADVANCE OF THE 
ARMT ON CABDIi. 


• Lord Elbenborough, who now assumed the charge of the 
Government, was a statesman of high repute, and an elo- 
quent speaker, and had for several years taken a Lord EUen- 
special interest in the affairs of India, more par- borough, 
ticularly during the discussion on the last charter. Tnl-a 
Lord Wellesley and Lord klinto, he had served an appren- 

• ticeship at the Board of Control, where he had acquired an 
ample knowledge of the principles and policy of the Indian 
admimstration. He was known to possess great energy 

•and decision of character, and the community in Tnrltn 
augmed a happy relief from the weak and vacillating policy 
of his predecessor. 

General Pollock arrived at Peshawur on the 5th Pebri/’’*'^,^ 
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A.n. ftiid found tlio four regiments in n state of complete insnb.; 

1842 ordination. Many of the sepoys had deserted . their co- 
Ocncrni Pol- niootings were nightly held to encourage 

lock’ll nd- each other in the determination not to enter the 
vnneo. Khybor Pass. EHbrts were also made to de- 
bauch the regiments which the general had brought with 
him, but lie put down these machinations with promptitude 
and energy. The officers manifested scarcely less relncl 
anoo to encounter the danger of the passes. Sir Robert 
Sale was importuning the general to hasten to his relief, 
but ho felt that, with a force so completely demoralised, 
ho could , not advance without the certain risk of fail- 
ure. . Obliged as ho was to wait for reinforcements, ho 
devoted the months of February and Ifarch to the task 
of restoring the discipline, recovering the health, and 
reviving the confidence of his troops, which was strength- 
enod in. no small degree by the arrival of a regiment 
of dragoons and some horse artillery. Raja Golab Sing 
also came up .and took the command of the Sikh con- 
tingent, and the masterly arrangements and resolute bear- 
ing of General Pollock at length overcame the dread with 
which the Sikhs regarded thpKhyber, and secured the active, 
co-operation of the raja. The Khyberees demanded an exor- 
. bitant sum for a passage thi’ough their defiles, and proceeded 
to block up the entrance of the pass with stones and branches 
of trees, while they covered the mountains on either side, 
with their troops ; but the plan adopted by General Pollock, 
of crowning the heights baffled all their efforts. At three 
in the morning of the 5th April the tanops moved out of the 
camp in perfect silence and climbed up the rugged crags 
with great enthusiasm, and the dawn revealed their pre- 
senoo to the thunderstruck Afghans on the summit of their 
own hills. After a sharp conflict, they were seen to fly 
precipitately in eveiy direction ; the defence of the pass was 
abandoned, and it was opened to the long string of bag- 
gage which, including the military stores and the provisions 
for General Sale’s force, extended two miles. ITo further 
obstacle was offered to the progress of the . aruij", which 
reached Jellalabad on the 15th April. 

Sir Robert Sale, reached Jellalabad on the 18th November, 
with provisions for only two days. The fortifications were 
General Sale 8- State of complete dilapidation, and there were • 

, at Joiiainbnd. paths over the ramparts into the country. Imme- 
diately beyond the walls lay ruined forts and mosques, 
which afforded cover for assailants at the distance -of only' 

■ twenty, or thirty yards, and the inhabitants, both in the 
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town and conniiy, woro animated with feelings of bitter A.n. , 
hostility. The day afler the arrival of Iho force. 5,000 of 1S41 
the armed population of the neighbourhood advanced ^vith 
yells and imprecation.') to the walls, but wci’o completely dis- 
persed by Colonel Monteatb. Captain Broadfoot-, an ofBcer 
of indomitable energy and fertile resources, who had ac- 
companied the brigade with his .sappers and miners, was 
appointed ganison engineer, and commenced the task of 
clearing and strengthening the fortifications. The whole 
of the 13th Boot was turned into a working party, a spirit 
of zeal and emulation was diffused through the garrison, 
and an indefensible mass of mins was, in a short time, 
converted into a fortress, proof against anything but siege 1S12 
artillery. On the fith January a horseman rode up to the 
gate with the order to evacuate Jollalabad which General 
Blphinstonc had written under compulsion. The officers 
rejiHcd that as Alibnr Klian had sent a proclamation to the 
chiefs in the valley to destroy tho force, they wonid await 
further communications from the general at Cabnl. At 
the close of Jnnuai^' a letter was received from Shah 
Soojnh, as iho ostensible head of tho Afghan Goven:ias:t; 
donianding the evacuation of the tovra. At a coarel of 
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and one of the gates "was reduced to a heap of mins. 

The damage “wns, however, repaired with such 
quate. promptitude as to lead the Afghans to declare that 

• the earthquake could not have been felt there. 

Soon after, Akhar Shan, who had been detained at.Oabiil 
by differences with the chiefs, arrived in the valley to take 
possession of the town, in accordance with the order of 
evacuation he had extorted from the British authorities at 
Cahul ; hut he fonnd that the defences had been completed, 
and a store of provisions laid in; that he had not to deal 
with men like Elphinstone and Shelton, hut with officers 
and men buoyant with animation and confidence. On the 
11th March he advanced to the attack of the town, hut the 
whole garrison sallied forth, and he was ignominiously . 
driven from the field. He resolved, therefore, to turn the 
siege into a blockade, in the hope of starving the garrison 
into submission, as he had done at Cabul ; and its situation 
began to be critical ; the cattle were perishing for want of 
fodder ; the men were bn reduced rations of salt meat ; the 
officers were on short commons ; and the ammunition was 
running low. Akbarhad been gradually drawing his camp 
nearer to the town, and it was now pitched within two 
miles of it. The general at length yielded to the impor- 
tunity of Captain Havelock and his brother officers to 
relieve the force from its perilous position by a bold 
attack on the encampment of the enemy. The plan of the 
engagement provided that a simultaneous attack should be 
made in three columns, and that his army should he driven 
into the river, which was then an impetuous torrent. By 
some mistake, one column had to bear the brunt of the 
assault made byAkbar’s splendid cavalry; but in the course 
of an hour he wa-s driven from every point, and pursued 
to the river with tlie entire loss of Ins stores and equip- 
ment, and his camp was delivered up to the fiames. He 
disappeared from the scene, and the neighbouring chiefs 
hastened to make their submission and to pour in provisions. 
General Pollock, on his arrival a week hfter, found the 
garrison, which had achieved its own deliverance, in 
exuberant spirits and robust health. One such day at Oabul 
would have saved the anny. 

Immediately after the outbreak at Cabul the chiefs des- 
patched emissaries to raise western Afghanistan, and General 
Hott concentrated his force at Candahar, but the 
spirit of disaffection was irresistible. The Jaun- 
baz, the Shah’s cavalry, as well as the chiefs' of 
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his own fcribej throw off tho mask and openly joined the 
insurgents, and even his own son placed himself at their 
head. After many weeks of preparation they moved down 
to attack Candahar, but were completely discomfited in an 
engagement which did not lost more than twenty minutes. 
At length Mii’za Ahmed, the ablest man in the country, 
and who bad enjoyed the entire confidence of Major Kaw- 
linson, went over to tho hostile camp, and gave strength .'and 
organisation to the confederacy. The insurgents continued 
to hover round tho city, and it was considered necessary to 
break up their camp. General Nott accordingly marched 
out on the 10th March, and was inveigled to a distance 
from tho ciiy, when Mirza Ahmed and the Shah’s own .son 
advanced at sunset to the Herat gate, where their emissaries 
had been employed for some hours in heaping up bmsliwood 
satumted with oil. As soon ns it blazed up, the ghazecs, 
or fanatics, maddened with drugs, nished forward with 
. hideous yells and imprecations. Amidst this scene of wild 
confusion, which was rendered moro appalling by the dark- 
ness, Majors Bawlinson and Lane defended the gate with 
the greatest energy for five hours. Towards riiidnight tho 
fury of the assailants was exhausted, and they retired, and 
Candahar was saved. 

This brilliant success was counterbalanced by disasters. 
Ghuzni, after having stood a siege of four months, was sur- 
rendered to tho Afghans, though under a different 
commander it might easily have been held till tho ^ 
garrison was relieved. General England, moreover, was 
advancing up to Candahar from the south with a convoy of 
provisions, ammunition, and money, and had reached 
Hyknlzye when a body of 500 of his troops was suddenly 
assailed by a party of tho enemy, who sprang up from 
behind abreastwoi’k, four feet high, erected on a slight eleva- 
tion, and a considerable number were killed. They recoiled 
at first from the shock, but soon I’ocovered themselves, and 
were eager to be led on ; but the panic-stricken general 
retreated in dismay to Qwetta, and actually began to throw 
up entrenchments. 

On the 16th Mai’ch Lord Ellenborough issued a procla- 
mation, signed by himself and all the members of Council, 
stating that the course now to be pursued must 
have reference “ to the establishment of our torongh’s*' 
“ military reputation by the infliction of some prodama- 
“ signal and decisive blow on tho Afghans which 

may make it appear to them and to our subjects and 
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A.D. “ allies that v,’c have llio power of inflicting punishment 
1842 upon those who commit atrocities, ancMhat we ■withdraw 
“ nltimafely from Afghanisfan, not from any deficiency of 
“ means to maintain our position, hut because we are satis- 
“ fied that tho king wo have set up has not, as. wo were 
“ erroneously led to imagine, the support of .the nation.” 
These noble sentiments were -wolcomed with exultation 
throughout India, but after a brief rc.«idcncc in Calcntta, he 
left tho Council board and proceeded to tho norfh-west; and, 
on hearing of tho loss of Ghuzni and the repulse of General 
England and his precipitate retreat to Qwetta, announced 
to tho Commandei'-in-Chicf his determination to -withdraw 
tho troops from Candahar and Jcllalabad at the earliest 
practicable period. He quc.stioncd whether “ it would be 
“ justifiable to put our troops forward for no other object 
“ than that of avenging our losses and re-establishing our 
" military character in all its original bialliancj'.” General 
Nott was therefore directed to retire from Candahar after 
, blowing up the gateways and demolishing the fortifications, 
and General Pollock was ordered to return to the provinces, 
except under certain contingencies. 

To this communication General Pollock replied that the 
withdrawal of the force at the present time would neces- 
• - ^ sarily bo construed into a defeat, and compromise 
oenmu character as a powerful nation in Asia, and 

PoUockond produce tlie most Asastrous effect. The release 
. ° . of the prisoners was also, he said, an object not 

to be repudiated ; but tho wont of cattle would effectually 
prevent his immediate retirement, and he might possibly 
be detained several months. By this dexterous suggestion 
he was enabled to evade tho injunction to retire at once, 
and to wait the chance of another and more auspicious 
• change in the versatile mind of Lord Ellenborough. General 
Hott and Major Eawlinson had, "witli no small difficulty, 
succeeded in maintaining anytliing like subordination in the- 
pro-vince amidst the seetmng elements of revolt and anarchy, 
and any suspicion of ret&ement would have raised the 
whole country and rendered it . impossible to obtain cattle 
or provisions -without the employment of force. But 
General Hott replied promptly that the evacuation of the 
province should be effected, in the best manner ciroum- , 
stances would admit, and thus gained a season of respite. ,' 
Tho order for the immediate evacuation of Afghanistan 
excited a burst of indignation throughout India. It was 
nniver.sally felt that to retire before crar honour had been - 
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vindicated, or llio prinoners resened, would infliefc a deeper 
stigma ontlio national cliaraclcr titan the capita- 
lalion at Caltul, which might bo considered one toroii^i^ 
of the chances of war. With all the contcmjtt 
TiOrd Ellenborongh profossed for public opinion, ’’ 
he could scarcely bo indiflerent to Ihi.s nuanimous ex- 
pression of feeling, and ho changed Iii.s mind again. Or 
ihe 4th tTuly, General Nolt ■wa.s assured, in an oOicial com- 
nninication, that the resolution of the Govcmor-Goneral to 
withdraw the troops remained withotit alteration. On the 
same da^-, Tvord Ellonhorongb wrote himself to the getioral, 
suggesting that it might post-ibly be feasible for him to 
withdraw from Afghanistan by advancing tO' Ghitzni and 
Cabnl over the scenes of our late disasters ; that litis would 
have a grand effect upon the minds of our soldiers, of our 
allies, of our ouemies in Asia, and of our own count rj'nicn, 
and of foreign nations in Europe. It. was an object of just 
ambition, but the risk was unquestionably great. A copy 
of this letter was sent to General Pollock, with the sugges- 
tion that he might possibly feel disjtosod to advance, to 
Cabnl and co-operate with General Isott. Both oillcers were 
too happy to obtain permission to move up to the capital 
and retrieve Our honour, to think for a moment of the 
responsibility thus thrust upon them, and which the 
Governor-General, as the head of the slate, should have had 
the courage to take on himself. 

After the retreat of the array from Cabnl, Shah Soojah 
w.as acknowledged ns king, and allowed to reside in Uic 
Bala Hissar, but. the insurgent chiefs engrossed 
all the power of the state. Hesent repe.ated mc.s- " “ 
sages to Jcllalabad declaring his unalterable attachment to 
the British Government, and asking for nothing but money, 
although he had contrived to save twenty lacs of rupees 
out of the sums lavished on him since he loft Loodiana. 
To the Afghan chiefs ho protested his constant fidelity to 
the national cause, and they desired him to demonstrate his 
sincerity by placing himself at the head of the army about 
to proceed to Jcllalabad to expel General Sale. It was 
• nunoured that he would be murdered or blinded by the 
Bamkzios if ho quitted the Bala Hissar, and he exacted 
an oath for his safety on the Koran, and descended from 
•the citadel on the 5th April decked in all the insignia of 
royalty. He was shot dead on the road, and his body was 
rified of the costly jewels he always carried about his person, 
and throum into a ditch. It was rescued by his sou, and 
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A,„, intciTcd wlfcli royftl Ijonoinu DfaBoriflioiiH tlion i)ro1to ont 

1812 among ilio diircrcn6 ohicfH, v/Iiich ondcd in llio complete 
nnccndaiirjy of J\.kbar Khan. 

Of tlio lli’itish oincei'B who wore Dikon ovor ns liOBtageB, 
fclio grcalor number wore entrnHtod to iJornan Shah, tho 
ThojwsujBi'fl Afglian chiof who never wavered jn Ijib nt- 
nnaciijitivcii, iachmoni io the RngUsh during those BCcnes of 
perlldy. On tho mmrdor'of Sliah Soojnh, Ijo was con- 
Htraincd to trnnflfer them to tlio high pj’iesfc of Cabal, who 
sold them to Akbar Khan for 4,000 rnpeos. The captives, 
on being made over to him during tho retreat, wore coii- 
dneted Ihrongh tho recent BcencH of slaughter, amidst tho 
mangled corpses which omitted tho nickening Bmcll of 
death, to a, fort at Tozcon, and then over mountain paths, 
all but impassabio, to lltidccabad, forty miles from Jollala* 
bad, and wore onabicd to correspond with thoir friends in 
that town and to receive Imnks and journals. On tho ap- 
proach of Qononil Pollock they wore conducted back for 
safety io Tozc(jn, wliore Gentjral Elphinstono sunk into tho 
cravo, a nobloand bravo soldier, onacnrodionlinroundhha 
for his urbanity, but utterly unqualified for tho arduous 
post which fjord Auckland bad thrust upon him. On tho 
22ud May tho captives wore convoyed to a fort three miles 
from Cabul, where they onjoyod comparalivo freedom and 
comfort, and wore permitted to interchange visits with 
thoir friends in the llahi Ilissar. l^foanwhilo, Akbar Khan 
deputed one of the oflicrrs whom he hold in captivity, to 
Qonoral Pollock to projioso tho release of tho prisoners on 
condition of his quitting tho country %vithout marching oh 
the capital, threatening, in case of a refusal, to send them on 
to Turkestan and distribute them atnong tho Oosbok chiefs. 
Tho proposal was peremptorily refused. 

Tho permission to march on Cabul was received with a 
shout of exultation at Jclialabad, but it was not before tho 
/dvnncoof of August that Gonoral Pollock was able 

Ocnonii to learn with certainty that Qonoral Nott had 
Pollock. actually turned his face towardtf tho capital. On 
tho 20tb of that month, 8,000 mon, nninmtod with a fooling 
of tlio liighcst enthusiasm, mnrohed out of .Toilainbad. At 
iTugduIluk tliq Gbiljics again appcniod under the ablest of 
thoir ebiofs, and with the flower of thoir tribes ; but they no 
longer bad a dispirited and fugitive soldiery to deal with, ‘ 
and in tho battle which onsned tho victoiy oyer thorn was 
in every way coraplolo. Tlio rout of the Ghiljios and the 
bold advance of Gonoral Pollock spread dismay at Cabul, 
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and Akbar Khan, having put his threat in execution and a-dI 
sent the prisoners into Turkestan, moved down with all the 1842 
chiefs and their levies to make one last efiEbrt to protect 
Oahul from the avenging foe. The two armies met in the 
valley of Tezeen, which had heen the scene of a great mas- 
sacre in January, and every height again bristled with 
matchlocks. The sepoy vied with his European . comrade 
in driving the enemy from crag to crag, and dispersing 
them like a flock of sheep. Akbar fled from the fleld, leav- 
ing his troops to shift for themselves, and the British 
ensign was hoisted on the Bala Hissar on the 15th 
September. 

General Nott evacuated Gaudahar on the 7th August. 
Giving to the admirable discipline maintained by the military 
and political chiefr, there had been no licentious- Advance 
ness on the part of the soldiery or officers to fromCnn- 
initate the inhabitants, and they crowded around 
them and embraced them as they quitted the town. The. 
army encountered no opposition of any moment on the 
route. The fortifleations of Ghuzni were blown up, and the 
woodwoi’k set on fire ; and the flames of this ancient and 
I'enowned citadel, the cradle of Mahomedan power, lighted 
up the sky throughout the night. ' In it were deposited 
the gates of sanded wood of which Mahmood had despoiled 
the temple of Somnath eight centuries before, and Lord 
EUenborough resolved to attach to his administration what 
he considered the merit of having restored them to India. 
General Nott was also instructed to bring away from the 
tomb of Mahmood “ his club, which hung over it, and which, 

“ together with the gates, would be the just trophies of his 
“successful march.” The army reached Gabul the day 
after the arrival of General Pollock. 

The first attention of General Pollock on his arrival was 
directed to the recovery of the prisoners whom Akbar 
Eban, on the 25th August, had hurried over the ^ ^ ^ 

barren wastes and steep ascents of the Hindoo the t>ri- 
Goosb, many thousand feet above the level of 
the sea to Bameean, whore they anuved on the 3rd Sep- 
. tember. Sir Bichmond Shakespear, his military secretary, 
was therefore despatched after them with 600 horsemen. 
They were under the charge of Saleh Mahomed, who 
had been a native conunandant in a local Afghan regiment, 
but deserted it in the previous year. On the 11th Septem- 
ber, he called Gaptain Johnson, Oaptain George Lawrence, 
and Major Pottingor aside, and produced a letter from 
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AJ>. AKbar Elan, directing Mm to convey the prisoners to the 

1842 Mgher regions of the Hindoo Coosh, and deliver them to 
the Ooshek chief of Kliooloom. At the same time, he 
exMbited a letter from Mobnn lall, the moonshee in the 
service of the late envoy at OabnL promising him, on the 
part of General Pollock, a gratniiy of 20,000 impees and 
an annnity.of 12,000 nipees if he would restore the 
captives. “ I know nothing,” he said, “ of General Pollock, 
“'but if yon . three gentlemen will swear to me by your 
“ Saviour to make the offer good, I will deliver yon over 
“ to yonr own people.” The proposal was received with 
rapture, and the officers and ladies united in making them- 
selves responsible by a deed for the funds. 

Major Pottinger, by common consent, assumed the 
direction of their movements, and the hero of Herat was 
again in his element. He deposed the hostile 
ofifojor governor of Bameean, hoisted another flag, and 
Pottinger. under contribution a caravan of Lohauee 

merchants passing through the country. He secured the 
Afghan escort consisting of 250 men by the promise of four 
months pay on reacMng Cabul- He issued proclamations 
to the neighbouring chiefr to come in and make their 
obeisance, and granted them remissions of revenue. To 
prepare for a siege he repaired the fortifications, dug wells, 
and laid in a supply of provisions. On the 15th Septernber 
a horseman galloped in with the cheering intelligence that 
Akbar Khan had been completely defeated, that the Afghan 
force was annihilated, and that General Pollock was in full 
march to Cabul. Major Pottinger and his fellow prisoners 
determined to return to Cabul without any delay. Thej' 
bid adieu to the fort on the IGth, and slept that night on 
the bare rook, unconscious of fatigue or suffering. The 
next afternoon Sir Bichmond Shakespear and his squadron 
was in the midst of them, and the anxieties of eight months 
were at an end. Two ^ys after, , the camp at Cabul was 
ringing with acclamations as the captives entered it, many 
of them wrapped in sheep skins. Never sihee the establish- 
ment of British power in India had so intense a feeling of 
anxiety pervaded the community as the fate of the prisoners 
excited, and the thrill of delight which vibrated throughout 
the country on the announcement of their safety may bo 
more easily conceived than described. 

The scattered remnant of the Afghan army was assembling 
in the Kohistan,theMghlands of Cabul, under Ameenoolla, 
the most inveterate of our enemies, and it was deemed 
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necessary to break up thocatlicring. Aforco was despatcliecl 
against Istalitr, ilic chic? town, which was con- j 
siderod tlie Wjjin fortress of Afghanistan, but it 
was captured mtii little loss. Charcokar, where the Goorkha 
regiment had been slaughtered, as well ns several other 
towns which had taken a prominent part in the insuiTOction, 
were also dostro\-od. The object of the expedition had 
how been accomplished ; Afghanistan had boon reconquered, 
our prisoners recovered, and our military reputation restored 
to its former brilliancy ; but it was considered necossarj' to 
leave some lasting mark of retribution on the capital. The 
great ba7,n.ar, where the ranlilated corpse of the envoy had 
been oxiiosed to the insults of the mob — the noblest building 
of it s kind in Cent ral Asia — ^^vns accordijigly nndermined and 
blown up. Notwithstanding the strennons efforts of tho 
officers to guard tho gates, tho .soldiers rushed in from tho 
camps of both generals, and for several days tho city was 
subjected to the wild and licentious passions of men 
maddened by a romcmbranco of tho indignities heaped on 
their mni’dercd fcllow-conntryn^cn. Tho English colours 
were hauled down from the Bala Hissar on the 12th 
October, and tho two armies turned tlioir backs on Afghan- 
istan. Tho family of Shah Soojah returned with the army 
to their former retreat at Ijoodiann. Gonoml Pollock halted 
at Jcllalahad to blow up the fortifications, and the whole 
army at length reached tho banks of the Sutlej. 

Lord Ellouborougb received inlolligcnco of the ro-occu- 
pation of Cabal while residing at Simla in tho house in 
which Lord Auckland had penned tho declara- 
tion of war four years before, and ho issued n borougU’* 
proclamation announcing tho termination of it. 

To give n dramatic effect to the proceeding, it 
was dated on the same day of the month with Loi’d Auck- 
land’s manifesto, though it was not i.ssacd till ton daj’s later. 
It was universally censured for. tho unseemly reflections 
cast upon tlie preceding Goveraor-Gcnoral. “ Di.sastors,” 
Lord Ellcnhorough said, “ unpnrnlli-lcd in their extent, 
“ except by the errors in which the}* originated, have in 
“ one short campaign been avenged on every scene of past 
“misfortune.” “Tho combined army of England and 
“ India,” he proceeded to say, “ superior in equipment, in 
“ discipline, and in valour, and in the officers by whom it 
“ is commanded, to .any force that can bo opposed to it 
“ in Asia, will stand in unassailable strength on its own 
“ soil, and for ever, under tbo blessing of Providence, 
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a'.d. “ preserve the glorions empire ifc lias won in flccnritr and 

1842 « hononr." 

Lord EUenborongh had been in such a siaio of excitement 
over sinoo ho Bssnmed tiie government, that those inflated 
expressions excited little surprise, and the public only 
regretted that, with all his tine talents, he had so little 
Imllnst, Tlie proclamation of tl>o Gates appeared next, but 
it was ridiculed ns a servile imitation of Bonaparte’s pro- 
clamation of the P^Tamids. “My friends and brethren," 
said tho Govornor-Oeneral in his address to the princes of 
India, “ onr ■sdetorioua army bears tho gates of the temple 
“ of Somnath in triumph from A.fglinnistan, and tho dc- 
“ spoiled tomb of Mnhmood looks on tho ruins of Ghuzni. 
“ Tho insult of 800 years is avenged. To you, princes and 
“ chiefs of Sirhind, of Kajwara, of Malwa, and of Guzorat, 
“ I shall commit this glorious trophy of successful warfare. 
“ You •will yourselves, unth all honour, transmit the gates 
“ of sandal wood to the restored temple of Somnath.” 
This quixotic address was designated by the Duke of 
Wellington a song of triumph, hut by tho community in 
India, native ns well as European, it was considered the 
triumph of folly. Tho gate.s, which had been under tho 
charge of General Nott, wore placed on a waggon, covered 
with costly tmppings, and brought in tho train of tho Gov- 
ernor-General to Agra. As the encampment moved on, 
hundreds of Hindoos prostrated themselves before tho wag- 
gon, and made poojah, and presented ofibrings to it as to a 
deity. But the gates never moved beyond Agra, where they 
were consigned to .a lumber room in the fort. 

Lord Ellcnborough had assembled a large army at 
Ferozeporo, partly to overawe the Sikhs, and partly to get 
up a graud ovation, and there “ at the foot of the bridge of 
Mcctinj; nt “ the Sutlej, ’’ amidst hundreds of elephants, which 
Ferozepore, ho bad collected to do honour to the returning 
“horocs, and which had beenpainted’and decorated under his 
ovTi immediate eye, he welcomed General Pollock ■with the 
captivesi and General Hott with the gates. The oSicers 
were feasted in magnificent tents, dccomted with flags 
bearing the names of their several •victories, and tho sepoys 
wore regaled, as tho Governor-General’s notification ran, 
■with their “ favourite metoys,” or sweetmeats. Including 
the regiments returning from Afghanistan, tho camp at 
Ferozepore numbered 40,000 troops — an imposing and 
judicious display of military power after onr reeent disasters 
beyond tbe Indus. Tho Afghan prisoners in our hands 
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woro liberated. On taking leave of Dost Mahomed, Lord 
Ellonboi-ough had the curiosity to enqxiiro hia opinion of ns 
after all he had seen in India.* " I have been .atraok,” ho 
replied, “ with the mngnitndo of yonr re.sources and your 
“ power, your armies, your ships, yonr arsenals; but what I 
'* cannot understand is why ihcrnlcr.s of so vast and donrish- 
•* ing an empire should have gone across the Indus to 
“ deprive mo of my poor and ban-on countiy." The .surprise 
expressed by the Dost was equally shared by the community 
in England and in India ; and hero the curtain drops on 
the dark tragedy of Afghanistan. 

On the 1st October Lord Ellenborongh announced in his 
Simla proclamation that “ the Government of India, con- 
“ tent with the limits which nature appears to 
“ have assigned to its empire, would devote all its the Amcmi 
“ efibrts to tlio rc-cstablishincnt and maintenanco 
" of peace,” and ho ordered a modal 1 o be struck with the 
motto *• Pax Asiro restitnta.” Within six months ho issned 
another proclamation, annexing the kingdom of Sindo to 
the Company’s dominions. That country was divided into 
three principalities— upper, middle and -lower Sindo, go- 
vemed respectively by the Ameers, who were independent 
of each other. They bad meekly submitted to the hnmilia* 
tion of the treaties enforced on them by Sir William 
kfaenaghten in 1839, and, during the three years of the 
occupation of Afghanistan, their conduct had been marked 
by exemplary good faith. They permitted the free passage 
of our troops and stores, and supplied the steamers •\vith 
fuel. After the Cabul force was annihilated, they still con- 
tinued to furnish supplies and caniage, and it was sololj' 
by means of the o,000 camels provided by them that 
General lyfott was enabled to move on Cabul. Some of 
the chiefs, however, were emboldened by our revoi-ses to 
manifest a spirit of hostility, and Jfajor Ontram, the Resi- 
dent, brought charges against them, and advised a revision 
of the ti-oatics. Lord Ellenboi-ough replied that he was 
determined to indict signal chastisement on anj- chief or 
Ameer who had exhibited hostile designs against us during 
the late events on a presumption of our wealnacss, but 
there must, he said, be the clearest proof of their faithless- 
ncs.s. 

. Sir CharlFS Napier .arrived in Sinde on the 9th Septem- 
ber, invested with full diplomatic and military power. He 
was a soldier of distinguished reputation, and of gi, 
extraordinary energy,* but he camo to Ids post Nnpior. 
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A,D. with ii violent prqjudico n^ainst tho Aincors. Tlio iavesti- 

1812 gfttion of tlie cliargcs of disloyalty was referred lo him hy - 
tho Govenior-Qonerni with tho distinct injunction that ho 
sliould not proceed against thorn without tlio most corn- 
ploto proof of thoir guilt. All the charges, except three, 
wore at onco dismissed, and tho question of their delin- 
quoncy turned upon tho nnlhonticity of a letter, wJiich the 
best scholars in India said was oxcoodingly doubtful, but 
which Sir Clnu'les, who was totally ignorant of tho lau- 
gunge, pronounced to Ijo gonnino, w'ithont calling on tho 
Ameers for any explanation. Tlio treaties of 1839, he 
afUrmod, had boon violated. 

hlajor Outram had submitted to Lord Ellenborongh, 
together with the cliargos ho brought against some of tho 
Tho now chiefs, tho draft of a nc\v^r.caty intended to 
troaOw. snhstilnte a ccssiqi\_of- territory for tho annual) 
tributo, and to punish thc^isloyal Ameers by transferringi 
a portion of thoir lands to the nabob of Bliawulporc. The ' 
treaty was' rocoivod from tho Governor-Goncral by Sir 
Charles Napier on tho 12tb November, when Major Outram 
discovered that it proscribed tho confiscation of more toiri- 
tory than had boon originally intended, and deprived the 
Ameers of the chorislied prorogativo of coining money. He 
attributed this alteration to inadvertence, and requested 
Sir Charles to bring the subject to tho notice of Lord 
Ellcnborougb. Ho thought fit, however, to detain tho docu- 
, ment ten weeks, and when it airivcd at length with the 
Govonior-Geiioral’s instruction that the error should be 
rectified, the Ameers had been irretrievably rained. Lord 
Ellenborongh had distinctly ordered Sir Charles Napier not , 
to act on tho treaty till the Ameers had accepted and rati-- 
Sod it ; but before they were nllowed , to discuss it, he 
soquestored the whole of tho lands stated in the first’nnd 
incorrect treat}', which belonged to tho Boloch chiefs, the 
fendatoriqs of tho Ameers, and they were at once deprived 
of tho means of subsistence. 

These violent and unjustifiable proceediugs were prompt- 
ed by tho consummate villany of Ali Morad. The office of A 
All Morad’s "wus the bigbest' dignity in Upper Sinde, I 

norfidy. and the turban was the symbol of it. It had long 
been enjoyed by Meer Boostnm, then in his .eighty-fifth 
year, who was venerated alike 'by the chiefs and the ' 
people and the British officers. Tho succession to this 
honour belonged by the usage of the counti}' to his 
• brother Ali Morad, but be was anxiojti to bestow it on his 
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ovni son. To make sm-o of tlm turb.an AH Morad insinu- a.d. 
afod himself, on tho one hand, into the confidouco of Sir 1812 . 
Charles Napier and succcodod' in poi.soning bis mind against 
ilcor lioostnni, and on tho other, endeavoured to drive , 
jMcor Iloostnm into some overt net of hostilily towards 
tho British Govoruinont. Under his sinister influence, three 
haughty and incnucing messages were sent hy Sir Charles 
fo tlio Mcer, and when ho sought an inferviow to afford an 
explanaliinu it was refused him and ho was ordered to 
repair to his brother’s fortress at Beojeo. • Soon after his 
arrival there, AH Morad transmitted to Sir Cliarles a 
letter from his brother, stating that ho had of his own 
free Avill resigned tlio turban, and his army, his forts and 
his country to him. Sir Clnudcs was nob without snspicion 
fhafc tho cession had been oblniucd by force or fraud, 
and he informed AH Momd that it was his intention to see 
his brother in person on tho subject. To pi*evcut this 
interview, which would liavo been fatal to his scheme, ho 
awoke his bi-othcr at midnight, and urged him to fly, as the 
English general was coming the nc.vb morning to apprehend 
him. Tlie bewildered old chief rode off in haste to the 
•camp of his relatives twelve miles distant, and Sir Charles 
immediately issued a proclamation to tho Ameers and 
people of Sindo chnrgiti^ Slcor Boostum ^vith having 
insulted and defied the Bntish Government, and announc- 
ing that he was resolved to maintain Ali hlorad ns tho 
chieftain of tho Talpooni family. Mcer Boostum immedi- 
ately scut his minister to assure Sir Charles that ho had 
been placed under restraint by AH Morad, that his seal 
was affixed to tho deed by force, and that ho had been 
prompted by him to fly. To this communication Sir 
Charles sent an airogant reply. Soon after, be started on 
an expedition to Emanigurh in the desert, because it w’ns 
considered the “ Gibraltar of Upper Sindc,” and ho was de- 
termined to show tho chiefs that “ neither their deserts nor 
“ their negotiations conld intercept tho progress of tho 
“ British army.’* The army traversed the desert for four 
days amidst great hardsliips, and finding tho fort ova- 
* • cuated, blew it up w’ith tho powder contained in it. Tho 
Duke of Wellington pronounced it a great military exploit, 
hut as !Meer Mahomed, to w'hom the fort belonged, had 
' never given any cause of oficnce to tho British Government 
it was an act of wanton aggression. 

After having confiscated tho lands in Upper Sindo and 
deprived Jlcer Boostum of his power and dignity. Sit 
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Charles Isapier ordered the Ameers of Upper and Iioiirer 
Sinde to meet Maior Outram at Ehyrpore, to. 
Triththe discTiss and sign the treaty, hut as some of them 
Ameais. attend, the conference "vras transferred 

to Hyderabad- Trro days after, the agents of the Ameers 
of LoTrer Sinde arrived in the camp tvith their masters’ 
seals, which they were authorised to affix to the treaty; 
and there wonld have been a peaceful solution of all differ- 
ences if they Lad been permitted to do so. Sir Charles, 
however, refused them permission to execute the deed, 

, and ordered them back to Hyderabad, and thus brought the 
combustible materials of the upper and lower divisions of 
the country together in that city. 

^ T, At the conference, the Ameers denied &at they had in- 
18i3 fringed the treaty of 1839, and they repudiated the corres- 
f.__ r ^ pondence on which they had been condemned, 
at nrdsra- and which they were not permitted to see. On 
the 12th Pebruary, they affixed their seals to the 
treaty, but assured the Ahijor that the Beloche troops 
assembled at the capital were exasperated at the sight of 
the chiefe of Upper Sinde whom Sir Charles had deprived 
of their lands, and more espemally of the venerable ATeer 
Roostum, whom he had deposed, and that it was iihpossible 
to answer for their conduct. The confusion was increased 
by the approach of Sir Charles ITapier and his army. As 
the Major was leaving the fort aftCT the signatmre of the 
treaty, he was surrounded by a crowd of citizens and 
soldiers who poured curses ou the British nam^ and he 
wonld have Mien a victim to popular fury, if the Ameers 
had not personally gnarded him to the Residency. The 
next day a deputation from the Ameers waited on him, and 
stated that the Beloche troops were wrought up to snch a 
state of desperation that they had ceased to be am^ble to 
authority. Por two days they continued to entreat him 
to retire from the Residency to a position of greater safety, 
but, with more chivalry than ffiscretion, he refiised to 
move. On the morning of the loth Febraary, three days 
afrer the signature of the treaties, masses of infantry came 
down on the Residency honse, and Major Oniram, after a , 
gallant defence of three hours, withdraw to the armed 
steamer anchored in the river at the distance of oOO yards. 

An appeal to arms now became inevitahle. . The Beloche * 
troops docked to the capital in augmented numbers when 
Ths hitce i^ found ^at Sir Charles Rapier persisted in 
• ofMeeincp. ndvancinar noon it after the treaiv- had been 
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signed. On tlie, morning of the 17th February he came in a.s. 
front of the Beloche army which was posted at Meeanee, six 1848 
miles from Hyderabad,' about 20,000 in number, while his 
o-\vn force did not exceed 2,700. The Beloohes disputed . 
every inch of ground, and, after fighting for tlmee hours 
with desperate valour, retired gradually from the contest, 
leaving their camp and their artillery in the hands of the 
victor. Bi’aver men never rushed on death, and never on 
any Indian battle-field had the gallantry of British troops 
and the generalship of a British commander been more 
conspicuous. Ho quarter was asked or given, and the loss 
of the enemy in Hlled and wounded was computed at 
5,000, while on the side of the Engli^ the number 
did not exceed 257, of whom, however, nineteen were 
officers. A fresh body of 10,000 Beloche soldiers arrived 
the next day, and a similar number was hoveling about in ' 
the neighhom’hood, but the voluntary submission of the 
Ameers and the suiTender of the fort, relieved Sir Charles 
from all anxiety. He entered Hyderabad on the 20th, and 
obtained possession of the accumulated treasures of the 
TaJpoora dynasty, which, as usual, were at once distributed 
among the troops as prize-money. Lord Bllenborough on 
he'aring of the victory of Meanee issued a proclamation, 
aimexing Sinde, “fertile as Egypt,” to the Company’s 
dominions. The gallant Shere Mahomed collected together 
the scattered bauds of Beloches to moke another effort for 
the independence of his country. Sfr Charles Hapier, who ' 
had received reinforcements which raised his army to 6,000, 
found the Ameer encamped with 20,000 men at Duppa. 

The field was gallantly contested on both sides, but the 
victory was as complete as that ofMeeanee, and the subjuga- 
tion of the country was consummated. 

The triumphs of the army in Sinde were contrasted with 
the pusillanimity exhibited at Cabul and created a feeling of 
' just exultation in India, but it was damped by the 
conviction that the war was altogether indefen- 
sible. The elabarate vindication which Lord Ellenborough 
‘drew up of it only served to expose the weakness of his 
..pause. His error lay in the overweening confidence he 
placed in Sir Charles Hapier, who was always more under 
thffihfluence of excitement than pf reason, and who with- 
• held much information which he was honnd in honour to 
giveT'" Sir John Hobhouse, the President of the Board of 
Control, justly observed that the conquest of Sinde would 
never have taken place if the Governor-Greneral had been 
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in full piiuHiiKsioii of llio I’cal fncis, uml cogiuiumt of AH 
Jtorafl’o porfidy. ^ ]Jnt even hoforo Sir Cliarlea Icjicw niiy- 
lliing of limt caififl’ ho -ivrotc, “ Wc only want « pretext to 
“ coovco the Aincorfl . . .. the more jioworfwl Government 
“ will at no dintant period awallow up the weahor;” atid he 
finbsetpicnlly remarked, “Wo Imvo no right to Bcize Sindc, 
“ 3'ot wo filmll do no, and a voiy advnnlagcoiis, n.sofnl, and 
“ humane piece of rancnlit-j- it will ho,” The ra.'.cah'tj' is 
more obvious than the advantage, except to the captons, to 
wdiom it brought- a rich harr'csl of prixc-monci", of which 
seven lacs fell to the share of Sir Charles Naj)icr. On the 
finances of India it inflicted n loss of l.wo crorcs and a half 
of rupees, in the course of fiffcen }'cav,s. 


SECTION n. 

i,oi:r> Er.i.Kri!Oiioocii’,s Anjii.visritATios— wa« with sixdia — 
ms KECAr.T.. 

A.n. Teb annexation of Sindo brought its own retribution. It 

1843 led to a relaxation of the bonds of discipline and loyalty of 

the native armj', and afforded a premonition of 
notiTo ngi- that climax of mutiny wbicb thirteen j’cars after 
ments. swept nwnj' the whole annj'. Sindc having be- 
come a British province, the sepo^'.s censed to bo entitled to 
the extra allowance granted to them when on foreign 
service in an cncmj'’B connUy, but tlie^* could see no reason 
why tlioir paj" .should ho curtailed because thej' bad added 
a now kingdom to the dominions of rbeir masters. In 

A.D. February, the 34th Native Infantiy refused to march to 

1844 Sindc without the same allowance which bad been granted 
to troops proceeding boj’ond t-bo Indus, The Irtb Bengal 
Cavaby and some Bengal artillcrj' followed the example, 
and were marched back. The fif'tb and 4th, ordered in their 
stead to the frontier, refused to embark* on the boats at 
Ferozeporo, and the G4tb mutinied at Loodiann, at Mood- 
kcc, and at Shikarporo. On none of these occasions was . 
the authority of the slate vindicated, or the spirit of disci- , 
plino maintained. Finding it impossible to garrison Sihde . 
with a Bengal force, the Government turned to the ifadras 
army, and a regiment was sent to Bombay ; but when the 
men found that the usual extra allowance was not to be 
granted, they also went into mutiny. The proA-ince w’lis 
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then tQiido ovci* to tlio Bombay Presidonc 3 ', and satisfactory 
awangements were made wdtb regard to tbe pa. 3 ’ of tbo 
sepoj’s. 

The next event in the course of Lord Ellenborougli’s aId. 
administration bad reference to the aflaii’s of GwaUor. 1841 
Dowlnt Bao Siudia died in 1827, and liis widow Affairs of 
Baeza bj-e adopted Jnnkojoo, w’ho died in 1843 QwnUor. 
without issue. In 1838 ho had taken for his second wife 
Tara bye, who was thirteen 3 *ears of age at the time of his 
death, when she adopted a boj* of eiglit years, bestowing on 
him the title Of G^’.ajee. The Gwalior cabinet was anxions 
that the government should remain with the existing 
ministry, but Lord Eilenborough, considering the extreme 
yonth of the raja and his adoptive mother, deemed it prudent 
that the management of public affairs shonld be entrusted • 
to a single individual. Of the two candidates who were 
presented to him ho chose for regent the Mama Sahib, the 
uncle of the late raja, while the J'onng queen and an in- 
fluential party at com’t preferred Dada K.hasjeo, the here- 
ditai^’’ chamberlain ; and, finding their wishes disappointed, 
set every engine to work to thwart the measures of the 
regent and to embarrass the administration. To strengthen 
his authority, the regent betrothed the young raja to his own 
niece. The palace confederacy assured the queen that this 
alliance would undermine her influence, and ten daj's after 
the nuptials she informed the Resident that she had deter- 
mined to dismiss the regent from her sendee. The Resident 
earnestly remonstrated with her on the folly of this proceed- 
ing, but she turned a deaf ear to his expostulations, and 
expelled him the country. The degradation of the minister 
who had been nominated and supported by the Governor- 
General placed the state in a position of antagonism to the 
British Government, and the Resident wms instnicted to 
retire from the court. 

The great source of disquietude at Gwalior, however, was 
the state of the armj-, about 30,000 infantry, and 10,000 
caval^, not composed of Mahratta soldiei's, but state of 
recruited chiefly from the martial population of »"“?• 

. Rajpootana, Oude, and other provinces, and commanded by 
. officers of European descent. It was out of proportion to 
the necessities of the state, or to its revenues, of which it 
absorbed more than two-thirds. The ministers had made re- 
peated efforts to reduce the number, but the ti-oops would not 
permit a single corps to be disbanded. They were, moreover, 
iilwaj's in arreara, which increased theii- arrogance. The 
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A,n. state had lost all control of the army. One regiment, had 

1843 recently committed .great - excesses in !Malwa, and upon a 
strong renionstrance from the Resident the commandant 
had been summoned to appear- at Grwalior alone, but he 
brought his whole corps with him, and overawed the court. 
Lord Bllenborough had pressed on the regent the indispen- 
sable , necessity of dealing vigorously, with the spirit of re- 
bellion, but without any result. 

On the expulsion of the regent the ranee assumed the 
ostensible management of affairs, and held durbars daily, 
ckmfnsionat though only thirteen years of . age, but all real 
Gwalior. power was in the hands of theDada, who had se- 
cured the influence of the zenana by lavish gifts of land 
and money. He was obnoxious to the most influential 
nobles, who formed an opposition parly, and he could not 
venture to move about without the protection of a guard ; 
to the British Government he manifested particular hps- 
tiliiy, and expelled from, office all who were favourable to 
it. The army, which was concentrated at tlie capital, was 
courted by both parties, and became .more overbearing than 
ever, and the confusion in the state was rapidly approach- 
ing a crisis. 

The ranee importimed the Resident to return to the 
court, but he informed her that until the Dada, the source 
of these complications, was removed from the public 
councils, there could be no restoration of friendly relations. 
This communication was received by the Dada, but with- 
held from her. Lord Bllenborough considered this a 
serious offence, and insisted on his being delivered up to 
the custody of the Resident, to which the ranee refused her , 
consent. Three of the most influential of the chiefs, how- 
ever, gained over one of tiie brigades, besieged the palace 
for three days and obtained possession of the person of the 
Dada, but he contrived to make his escape, and resumed 
the management of affairs, and began to make preparation 
to resist any adverse movement of the British Government. 

On the 1st November, Lord Ellenboreugh recorded a 
masterly minute on the state of affairs at Gwalior. After, 
lord referring to our position in India as the para- , 
borongh’s ’ . mount and controlling power, and . to the re- 
■ sponsibilities connected with it, he passed in 

review the transactions of the year at Gwalior. The expul- 
sion of the regent nominated with our cdnonrrencc, and 
the elevation of his rival, were an affront of the gravest cha- 
racter. An army of 40,000 men, wth a numerous arlilloTy, 
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lay within n fow nim'clu'S' of tho capital of Ihc Norni-Wcst 
ProNnnccR, nndur the tnanngcinent of one who had obtained 
his post-, and could only maintain ii, in doRpiic of the British 
Government. The events which had recently occurred at 
Lahore would not permit acquiescence in a policy suited 
only to a state of iranqnilUty. Within three marches of tho 
Suiloj, there was an anny of 70,000 men, confident in its 
own strength, proud of its variou.s successes over its 
neighbours, desirous of war and plunder, and under no 
discipline or control. We were bound to take every pre- 
caution ng!«*nst its hostility, and no ])rec.iution appeared 
1001*0 necessary than that of rondering onv rear nml our 
communications secure, by the cstahlishmeut of a friendly 
Government at Gwalior. Lord Ellenhorongh continued 
for two months to press the surrondcr of the Dadn on the 
ranee, but still witbont success. He arrived at Agra on tlie 
lltb December, and finding Ibal bo bad not left Gwalior, 
wrote to the nince that lie could neitber permit tbc exist- 
ence of an unfriendly Government in the territories of 
Sindin, nor ponnit it to remain without n Government able 
and irilling to preserve the relnlions of amity with its 
noigbbour.s. He bad tliorofore ordered Ibo British armies to 
advance, and would not arrest their progress until he had full 
seenrity for tho future tranquillity of the common frontier. 

Sir Hngh Gough, the Commander-in-Cliief, wn.s directed 
to commence his march to Gwalior, and the D.ida was iin- 
mcdialely sent in to the encampment of the Rcsi- 
dent at Dholpore irith a letter from the ranee, ti'ons wjth 
requesting that, ns the wishes of tho Governor- 
General had been complied with, tho advance of the army 
might bo countermanded. In his reply. Lord Ellenhorongh 
repealed his former remarks on the necessity of a strong 
Government at Gwalior to control its own subjects, and lie 
required that tho Gwalior army, Tvhich was to all intents 
and purposes master of the state it professed to serve, 
should be reduced, and the strength of tho British contin- 
gent increased. The C-ahinct, finding that tho British 
army continued to move down to the Chninbul, the 
boundary of the two States, sent a deputation of the most 
influential chiefs to request that the ranee and the prince 
should be allowed to wait on the Governor-General in his 
present encampment. Lord Ellenborougli replied that ho 
could not wait their arrival, hut tlieyreprcscnted ndth greater 
importunity that the house of Sindin would he for ever 
disgraced, if, conti'Jiry to all precedent, the Governor- 
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A.D, General sliould cross fclie frontier before tbo licad of the 

1843 State bad waited on him on British loiritory. As Lord 
Bllonborongh continued inilcxiblc, it was arranged that the 
• meeting should take place twenty-three miles fi-orn the 
capital. The troops, liowevcr, would not permit the royal ‘ 
family to quit it, but marched out of Gwalior with accla- 
mation, and iufornicd tlie Besidont that they were going to 
drive the EngHsl.i back across tho Ohumhul. 

After waiting in vain for tn'o days at Hingona for the 
royal party, Loi-d Bllenborongh directed Sir Hugh Gough. 
Bntiieof ^ advance to Gwalioi*. Sindia’s aiTiiy had taken 
Mniiftrnj. up a Strong position at Clionnda, and Sir Hugh’s 

i’®™' arrangements were directed to this jjoint ; but 

during the night seven battalions with twenty guns of 
heavy calibre moved on unobserved to Mabarajpore, and 
entrenched themselves, with their fomidable batteries in 
front. The Commandcr-in-Chicf and his staff considered 
. the enemy a contemptible rabble, ready to fly on the first 
shot. The Adjntant-Gehoral said ho should not have oc- 
casion for anything but a horse- whip. .The march was 
described as a military promenade, and tho Govoinor- 
Gcneral and tho ladies of tbo chief officers wore in tho field' 
on elephants. There had been no reconnaissance, and the 
enemy’s change of position was not loiown. Tho troops 
advanced gaily to Mabarajpore, where it was intended to 
breakfast, when a volley from the masked batteries- gave 
the fii-st intimation of their position. Sir Hugh was re- 
quired to change his dispositions in haste, and tbo battle 
was justly characterised by the Govornor-Gencral as one in 
which everybody and evoiything was out of place. The 
British force numbered 12,000, that of thoMahrattas about 
14,000. The siege train had been nnaccountablj' left 
behind on the surrender of tho Dada, and the light field 
pieces of the army were quickly silenced by tho heavy ord- 
nance of the enemy, and the troops were, accoi’ding to the 
usual tactics of Sir Hugh, launched on the batteries, which 
were served with desperation as long as a gunner was left. - 

Dec. The victory was at length achieved by the irreristiblc • 

29. gallantry of onr soldiers, of whom IjOOO fell killed and •. 
wounded. On the same day, another battle was fought at , 
Punniar, of minor importance, which likewise ended in a , 
victory. 

These victories placed the kingdom of Sindia at the dis- ' 
posal of the Governm’-General, hut he left it entire, and 
simply curtailed its independence.. The young ranco was- . 
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deposed from- tlie office of regent, and consigned to oblivion 
on an allowance of throe lacs a year, and 
administration was committed- to a council of " . 

regency, who were required to act implicitly on the advice 
of the Resident. . The turbulent ai-my of the state was 
reduced to 9,000, and allowed only thirty-two guns. The 
British contingent was raised to 10,000, and became, in 
fact, a complete and compact little army of all arms, com- 
manded by the officers of the Company, composed of high- 
caste brahmins and Rajpoots, men of athletic frames and 
high courage, and also of boundless presumption, as tbC' 
Government found to its cost during the mutiny. . 

Loi*d Ellen boTOugh returned to Calcutta in Jlarcb, and 
on the 16th Juno, India was astounded by the news that 15^4 
the Court of Directors had revoked his appoint- 
ment. His correspondence -with the India House lord EUon- 
had been 'inai’k'ed by the absence of that deference 
to the Directors which was duo to their high position in .the 
empire, and it too much resembled bis communications -to 
them when he -was dictator at the Board of Control ; his 
proceedings had too often exhibited a contumacious disdain 
of their authority. Ho treated the civil service with un- 
disguised contempt, and concentrated his sympathies on . 
the army. .He had contracted a fondness for military gloiy, 
and his administration presented only a succession of battles. 

The vagary of the Gates proclamation had exposed the 
Government of India to the ridicule of England and the' 
contempt of Europe, and desti'oyed all confidence in the 
sobriety and soundness of his judgment. He appeared to 
the Directors to bo without any definite principles of action, 
and they were in constant dread of the new embarrassments 
. in which his eccentricities might involve them. They 
ceased to consider the empire safe in his hands ; and in the 
teeth of ministerial remonstrances, more especially from 
the Duke, determined to exercise the power of recall which 
•they had refused to renounce at the renewal of the charter. 

His removal waS resented by the aimy he had caressed, 
.-adth expressions bordering on disloyalty. The com- 
.munity in general, while duly appreciating his many 
noble qualities, the total absence of nepotism, the patriotic 
distribution of his patronage, his indefatigable industrj', 
and his singular cnergj’^, still regarded the resolution of 
the Court of Directors as an act of unquestionable -wisdom. 

Ho embarked for England on the 1st August, and the. 
Sikh war was postyoned for twelve months.- • 
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Lord ISllonboroBgh’B aitontion was so completely absorbed 
, in war and politics ns to leavo him little leisure or inclino- 
imittovo. moral, intellcotnal, or material im- 

monta jn hla provomcnt of tlic country, but there wore some’ 
measures which deserve notice. It, was during 
his ndministvation that the police of the lower 
provinces was j'endored more efficient by the estabUshmont 
of the office of deputy magistrate, to which men of oreiy 
class, creed, and caste were eligible; and also by an im- 
provement of the pay of darogas, who held the comfort of 
the great body of the people in their hands. It was also 
under his government that state lotteries, wliich had 
become a prolific source of demoralisation, were abolished. 
To him also belongs the merit of having, under the advice 
of Mr. Wilberforce Bird, passed an Act for the total and 
immediate extinction of slavery. 


SECTION m. 

liORU HARDIHGE’S ADMIMISTRATION — ^THE PUNJAB — THE SIKH 

WAR. 

A.D. Oh the recall of Lord EHenborongh, the Ministry and the 
1844 Court of Directors concurred in nominating his relative, Sir 
jiotu Henry — ^subsequently Lord — Hardinge, to succeed 

Harajuge. He had entered the army at an early age, 

and served in the Peninsula under the Duke of Wellington, 
and acquired a high reputation, more especially at the battle 
of Albaera, the success of which was ascribed to his skill 
and gallantry, and procured him from a great historical 
authority the commendariou of being “ the young soldier 
“ with the eye of a genera.!, and the soul of a hero.” At 
Waterloo he was disabled by a severe wound. On his 
return to England he entered Parliament and was twice 
Secretary at War, and once Secretary for Ireland, and in those 
positions acquired much experience in the management of 
public affairs. It was his military qualifications, however, 
which recommended him for the government of India at a 
time when the right bank of the Sutlej was bristling with 
hostile bayonets and the Sikh army had ceased , to he 
amenable to the control of the state. He was of the same 
mature age — sixty — as the Marquis of Hastings, and' ha 
entered upon his duties,as be said at the valedictory banquet, 
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with m onmcst. tlcsire (o oslfiblish his fame ns tlio fncntl of 
pc.nco, and not by means of conquest or tbo oxlnbilion of 
milifniy skill. IJnt ns in fbo case of bis two predecessors, 
-Lord 'W’cllc.slcy and Lord Ha.sfings, flicso pncitic inienfions 
wore desfinod <o a speedy disappointment, and tbo most 
memorable events of Ids administration consist of tbc four 
battles foujrbt within the period of fifty-four days. ^ 

From the period of Ids arrival the nitcnlion of Sir Homy 
Hardingc was anxiously fixed upon the storm then gather- 
ing in the Punjab, whci-c tbc death of Rtmjcot jicvoiniions 
Singhadbccnfollowedhyuncx.amplcd miarchynnd tn tbo 
bloodshed. Ho was succeeded in duly, 1830, by 
bis imbecile son Klmrruk Sing, whose young and gallant 
son Nao Nihnl Sing, equal to his grandfather in talent and 
energy, managed the atVairs of the Slate, but was obliged to 
share his authority with Dhyan Sing, theministor, a member 
of the Jnmmoo, or Dogra family, then one of the most 
infiucnfial in the Punjab. Golab Sing, the head of the 
house, was originally a i-untdng footman, who had attracted 
the notice of Runjeet Sing, and rapidly rose in his favour, 
and was endowed with the district of Jnmmoo. Bo was a 
Rajpoot and not- a Sikh, and this circumstance, combined 
with tho extraordinary power to which the family had risen, 
rendered them an object of cin-y and hatred. IvhniTuk 
Sing died proniaturoly of excess, and Hao Kihal his son, 
.after performing his funeral obsequies, was killed by tbc 
falling of a covered gateway as lie was retuniing to tbo 
city. 

Sboro Sing, tbo rejnilcd son of Bnnject Sing, Laving 
gained over a portion of the army, mnrclicd to Lahore and 
seized on the government on the i4th J.annury. Ancy of the 
He was shrewd and fwink, but tho slave of P’-mji*’- 
sensuality, and the vassal of the Jnmmoo fnniil 3 ', whom bo 
was unable either to shake otT or to control. Ho rcwai-ded 
the troops who had been the instruments of his elevation with 
an increase of pay, wliich sert-cd to sharpen their avarice 
and to increase their arrogance, and tlicy proceeded to 
wreak their vengeance on all who were obnoxious to them. 
. Shore Sing had made a request for Britisli support, and so 
little idea had tho Government of India of the strength of tho 
Khalsa armj- that a force of 10,000 men was held in readiness 
to march to Lahore, to exterminate it. On receiving 
notice of this wild proposal, he simplj' drew his finger 
across his throat to signify tho fate which would await him. 
If this force had crossed tlic Sutlej, the whole Ehalsa army 
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Wlcd Iwclc lilt' inva. - 

would have riHuii U.S one wim, anjtt ‘ ^ ^ few 
Bjon. That army, with tho oscoj>t 5 oi?^c',\jii<t, united by the 
consiflted of a oompuct body' of.imii'tianv? ^j-oud of their- 
strongcNt national and roligioiis KyinpathiSyv^j,ygiie83 of their' 
past nehiovomentB, and haughty in the consob^Piitijact Sing 
own superiority. Wiicn the iron seep! re of IsVijhi, bccaiac 


W’ns removed/ tlicao Pi'ajtorian bands speedily'Sf edually 
masloi’s of the Pu7ijab. The soldiers were iiidi;^ vially 
obedient to their own officers, though they did ocesisi^bovc-- 
tie the commandant up to a gnn ; but as a body tboii* ratals or" 
monts .w'oro regulated, not by the wjll of the sovcrcignViacs 
of the minister, but by the dictation of the firmy committed, 
or pMwc/ics, tbo Oouncil of Five, who conatiKod xiothinS|(! 
but the interests of the troops. Those who bestowee^ 
on them the grcate.st largc-ssos wore ino.sb siii’c of tlicir^ 

• support. \ 

A.D. I’Jie year 1843 was marked by those convnlsion.s to which ' 
Lord Eilenborough alluded in his minute of the 1st Novem- 
ifunicrot her, when ho dwelt on the necessity of securing 
Shew siiiR. our rear by. reducing tlio equally insubordinate 
aiTny of Ghvalior. The minister Dbyan Sing, ilnding his 
power on the wane, persuaded Shore Sing to recall Ajeot 
Sing, the liead of one of the most powerful clans, whom he 
had banished. On his restoration to office, ho invited Shore 
^ Sing to inspect some new levies wdiich he had raised, and 
/ shot iiim dead on the parade. Ajcct Sing then assassinated 
Dhyan Sing, when his youthful son Hecra Sing called on 
the soldiei’s to revenge those foul murders, and they pro- 
ceeded to the. citadel and put Ajeot Sing to death. Dulccp 
, Sing, tlien five yeans of age, the son of Runjoot Sing by 
tho rauco Jliindun, wa.s brought from the seuana and 
installed mabai-aja by Hoora Sing, who took the po.st of ' 
minister, and attached tho troops to his interest by an 
addition of two rupees and a half to their monthly pay. 
From this time, the army may he considered absolute 
master of tho state. 


Tho position of Heera Sing w’as unstablcrand perilous in . 
tho extreme. One of his uncles marched down to Lahore, 
Mnrdcroi from Jummoo lo .Supplant him, but was defeated - 
jtccni sing, and slain. The Khalsa army, which supported 
his power, was also tho great source of danger, which he 
endeavoured to lessen by distributing the regiments and 
raising levies in the highlands, but tho •punches -would not 
permit a single corps to leave tho capital without their 
coucurranco. The succc.s.s of his adfuinistration was due 

. t 
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force tiKiuimhlccl tlicrc, thoujjli nmoimlin;; to 17,000 men, 
wua not Ktiiltnioaf. forila clefotico, still for exfentitvo 
uporntiniiH if tlioy alioiiM be foroctl upon >ik, Jle Ibcrcforr 
graclnully mtisscil *10,000 men on Uie fronlior, nml in tlie 
BfftliotiR below it, so imperceptibly art to attract jm at ten- 
lion in onrowii provinces ; nnd lie likowlsc broutrbt i»p from 
Sindc to Perozopore I lio fifly-Hix large, boats whicli LonJ 
JSUonborongli bad wisoly constructed to servo as» a pontoon, 
Tt 1ms boon sunniHed tlmtit wa.s tlic u!;;:embbigc of this largo 
force on Jind near tlio frontier wbieb rottsed tlie sttspicions 
of tbo Klmlsa army, and led tbcin to anticipate onr designs 
by the invasion of our territories. Tbit since oar di.s- 
comtituro in Afgbnni.slan bad lowered onr prestige, Ibat 
army bad twice niarobed down to the b,anl;.s of tbo Sutlej 
nnd tbreatonod to cross it. Considering, moreover, tbo 
distracted state of tbo Punjab Government, with tbo most 
ctliciont army over coUccted under the banner of any native 
State, (Insbed with its pa.st successes nnd pant ing for new 
Iriumplis, and nltorly beyond control, the Govoruor- 
Gonoral would have boon williout o-vciisc if be bad not 
made tbo most nm]>lo projmrations to meet a crisis which 
might turn up any day. Tbo invasion was tbo work of the 
ranoo — justly termed by Sir Henry Hardingotbo ‘AIci5snlina 
of tbo north— nnd of ball Sing and Toj Sing. Tiioy felt that 
the only cbanco of nmintainiiig Ibcir authority in the 
Punjab was to involve the army in a couilict with the 
British Govonmiont ; and it was they who lauucbod tlic Sikh 
battalions on our provinces for their oivn security, and 
endeavoured to avert the plunder of Lahore by sending 
them nci'o.ss the Sutlej to plunder Delhi nnd Benares. 

On the 17th Novembor, the order was issued to cross 
the Sutlej. Major Brondfoot, the polhical agent on the 
A n The Blkh frontier, nrged tbo most prompt nnd oncrgelio 
1846 nray cross measures of defence, but Sir Henry Hnrdingo, 
tiioSnticj. clinging to tbo hope of peace, directed him 
to send another remonstrance to the dnrbai', the only reply 

• to which, however, was an order to commence the march 
without any further dolnj'. Animated by a feeling of national 
nnd religious ontbusiasm, 60,000 Klmlsa soldiers, with 40,000 . 
well-armed camp followers, and 150 guns of largo calibre, 
crossed tbo Sutlej in four day.s, nnd by the IGtb Uocomber, 
wore encamped within a short distance of the fort of 
Ferozoporo, which was hold by Sir John Littler, one of the - 
oldest and best olScors in tbo service, with about If ,000 . 
men and 21 guns. On the lltb December, propaivttions 
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hadlieen made for a grand ball in the state tents of the A.n, 
Oommander-in-Ohief at Umballa, when information was 184S 
I’eoeived-that the whole Sikh army had marched down to 
the Sntlej and was on the eve of crossing it. The hall was 
abandoned, and the night passed in preparing to march to 
the relief of Sir John Littler, who was enveloped by a force 
six times the number of his own. Honrs were now in- 
valuable, and the trpops, heavily accoutred, performed a 
march never before attempted in India, of 150 miles in six 
days, through heavy sands, the most, formidable of all 
roads, ^vith Httle time to cook their food, and scarcely an 
hour for repose. On .the 13th the Governor- General issued 
a declaration of war, and confiscated the districts belonging 
to the Sikh crown south pf the Sntlej. The day after the 
Sikh army had crossed the river, a large portion of it 
pushed on to h'erozeshnhnr and began to construct en- 
trenchments of the most substantial character, leaving Tej 
Sing to watch the movements of Sir John Littler. 

Lall Sing’s scouts brought him information that the 
Governor-General and the Commander-in-Ohief were ad- 
vancing with only a slender force, and he pushed satUBof 
on with 20,000 men and 22 guns to Mpodkec, Moodtee. 
where he awaited their arrival under cover of the jungle. 

On the 18th December, the army had performed a fatiguing 1346 
march of twenty-one miles over an arid plain ; the ^oops 
were sufiering severely from thirst ; they had not broken 
their fast since the preceding night, and were preparing for 
a ineal, when a cloud of dust rose up in front, and the roar 
of cannon announced the approach of Lall Sing’s army. 

Sir Hugh Gough was taken by surprise, as at Maharaj- 
pore ; and then came the fir.st conflict between the sepoy of 
Hindostan and the Khalsa battalions of the Punjab, and the 
superiority of the Sikh, whom a high political authority had 
declared to be “a rabble demoralised by the absence of 
“ every principle of subordination, and by its wretched 
“ violence,” became at once indisputable. One of our regi- 
ments turned round and sought the rear, and it was with 
difliculty the Commander-in-Chief and his staff could drag 
it to the front. Even a European corps was for a time 
staggered by the precision and rapidity of the enemy’s fire, 
and in the confusion of the hour, one regiment fired into 
. another ; but victoiy declared on our side, though not without 
the loss of 900 in killed and wounded. For sixty years it 
had been the practice of the home authorities to unite the 
office of Oommander-in-Ghief with that of Governor-Gene- 
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rul, wlicu ho h(i])ponchI to be a miUtfin- miui. in Iho case 
of Lord Coriuv'iiUi'V Ijord lln'»l5nj'!i, ami Lord Willimii Bon- 
thick, .ft wiw miforlwn.'ib'h' omilfod in the caw of Sir 
Honry Hard ingp. but nflcp llift mhiorafilo ta«Hc.s pslnhitcd 
at Moodkoo, ho jdneed fiw cerwco-i at tlip dispo.in1 of Sir 
Hugh Gough, and ningnantmotiHly took liio po.it of .•icnond 
in command, and tlin.e restored in .‘<ome degree the confi- 
dence of the troops, 

A.i). The army halted twoday.s at. Xfoodlieo to take repose and 

1815 Iniry the dead, and wa.s reinforced by the arrival of tv/o 
T3iiropo.an and two native regiinoats, broti^lit «p 
ivroi. by forced nmmbc.s, tlirongh the indefafigable e.t- 
erlions of Sir Henry Hnrdiiigo. ft .started for 
the ontrencficd camp of the Sikhs at T;'ern7.ps!mlmp on the 
morning of the ‘21st December, without provi.Mons or tents. 
Sir dolin Litflcr was directed to join it at the computed 
• iionr ofits arrival, and he moved out early in themorning', and 
evaded the notice of Toj Sing by foaviag his camp pitciicd, 
his bazaar flags flying, and bis cavalry pickets standing, 
and roacbed tbo main bedy with 5,500 men .and 2‘2 gnn.<i a 
few moments before noon. The Sikh entrenchment was in 
the form of a parallelogram, ii mile in length .and liidf a 
mile in breadth, with tho villa go of Fcrozc-^lmhur in the 
centre. Tho number of troop.s within it, comm-inded by 
Lull Sing, was c.stiinafed at 35,000. with 100 guns and 250 
camel swivels. Tho battorios wore mounted, not with 
ordinary field artillery, but wifli hc.avy siege guns, placed 
in position ; tho day was the shortest in the year, .and with 
such an enemy to deal with as the Siklus had proved them- 
selves to be at Moodkeo, every moment was of inestimable . 
value ; but three hour.s were strangely frittered aw.ay after 
Sir John Lit tier's arrival, and it wius nearly four in th.e 
afternoon before tho first shot was fired. Sir Charles ■ 
Napier in his comments on the strategy of the day rcmark.s 
. that tho attack should have been made on tho two s5de.s 
which were not protected by tbo tTemoadon,s guns immove. 
ably fixed, but Sir Hngh Gongh resolved to follow hi.s 
usual practice of charging at once right up to the muzzle 
of the guns and carrying the b.attorie.s by “ cold stool.” He . 
took tlTc command of the right. Sir Henry Hardinge of the * 
centre, and Sir John Littlcr of the left. It fell to Sir John i 
to assault tho 'strongest section of the enemy’s position •; 
where they had gatiicrcd the strength of their hcavio.st i 
guns. His own field picce.s were found to be of little, '-it"*' 
any use, and his troops advanced gallantly up to the bat- 
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fcerios, but were at once arrested by tbe oyerwhelming fii’e a.d. 
of tbe enemy. The 62nd Foot, mowed down by grape and 1846 
round shot, was oheoked, and retired beaten, but not, in the 
eye of candour, dishonom*ed. The other divisions en- ' 
countered an equally ■ torl-ific resistance. To borrow the 
language of the historian of the Sikhs, “ guns were dis- 
“ mounted, and the ammunition blown into , the air ; . 

“ squadrons were checked in mid career ; battalion after , 

“ battalion was hurled back with shattered ranks; and.it 
“was not till after sunset that portions -of the enemy’s 
“ position were finally carried. Darkness and the obstinacy 
“ of the confiict threw the English into confusion ; men of 
“ air regiments and all ranks were mixed together. 

“ Generals were doubtful of the fact, or the extent of their , 

“ o^vn success, and colonels Icnew not what had become of 
“ the regiments they commanded, or of the army of which 
“they formed a part.” The Governor-General had .five 
aides-de-camp killed and four wounded. He himself passed 
the night in moving from regiment to regiment, endeavour- 
ing to sustain the spirits and to revive the ai’donr of the * 
men, and, instead of retiring to Perozepore as he was 
advised to do, determined to renew the engagement the 
next, morning, although there was only one weak division 
for the work which had baffled tbe whole army. At day- 
dawn he and the Oommander-in-Ohief collected the scat- 
tered soldiers of General Gilbert’s division, attacked the 
batteries in reverse, and captured them after a feeble resis- 
tance. In the Silch encampment dmdng the night there 
had been stormy counsels and bitter recriminations ; the 
military chest had likewise been plundered, and, through 
the cowardice or the treachery of the commander, the 
legions who had defended this Homan encampment with 
Roman courage were in fell flight to the Sntlej. The 
British line halted as soon as it had cleared the works, and 
. the two commanders were received with acclamation as 
they rode along the ranks. The cheers had scaraely died 
out when a cloud* of dust announced the approach of a new 
enemy. This was Tej Sing, who, finding that Sir John 
•Littler had eluded his vigilance, marched down to Feroze- 
. shuhur on the morning of the 22nd, with 20,000 infantry, 

^ 5,000 cavalry, and seventy guns. He found that the en- 
trenchment was lost, and the Sikh army in fell retreat to 
the river, and after a brief cannonade, which at once dis- 
mounted our feeble artillery, withdrew to the Sutlej. 

He did not know that the Biitish ai’my, or what remained 
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A.D. centre ; his troops were repeatedly driven back, hnt their 

1846 indomitable courage mastered, the entrenchment, thongh 
not -without the loss of 689 lolled and -vronuded. The Sikh 
defences -were at length pierced in all three directions. 
Tej Sing was among the first to fly, and either by accident 
or design, broke down the bridge, after he had crossed it. . 
The Khalsa soldiers, pressed on three sides into a coniused 
mass, still continued to dispute every inch of ground till 
they were forced to the bridge, and, prefenring death to 
surrender, plunged -wildly into the stream,.which had risen ' 
during the night and flooded the ford, and they perished by 
hundreds in their attempt to cross. The confusion, dismay, 
and carnage were such as had not been seen in- India since 
the battle of Paniput. The loss on the side of the Sikhs 
was compnted at 8,000, and the whole of their encampment, 
with all their artilleiy, standards, and stores fell to the 
victors. The loss on our side was 2,383 in kflled and 
wounded, but the victory was complete. The coni 
querors, as th^ beheld the trenches filled -with the bodies . 
of their iron-hearted defenders, and the fords of the Sutlej 
• choked up with thousands of corpses, and the river .itself 
exhibiting in every direction the wreck of a great army, 
did not fell to pay a tribute of admiration to the gallantry 
and devotedness of the noble Khalsa legions. . 

Major Abbot had been employed day and night in con- 
structing a bridge of the boats which Sir Henry Hardinge 
The brought up firom Sinde to Perozepore, and 

entothe it was completed the night before the battle. Sir . 
pjmjah. Henry had been actively engaged in the field at 
Sobraon, and was severely injured by a fall from his horse, . • 
but as soon as the -victory was assured, he rode twenty- 
six miles to Perozepore to hasten the passage of the troops, - . 
and that night six regiments bivouacked in the Punjab. ; 
Three days after the action, the whole force, which, inclnd- . - 
ing camp followers, fell little short of 100,000 nien, and - 
68,000 animals and forfy pieces of artillery, crossed the 
river -without a single casualty. On the *1x06 of march ‘to j, 
the capital, a deputation from the Sikh cabinet, with Golab 
Sing at their head, -u-aited bn the Governor-General, but * 
they were received as the representatives of an.ofiending 
. Governmentand their complimentarypresonts were declined. . 
Soon after, the maharaja Dhnleep Sing came into the camp, • 
and -u'as dismissed with honour. On the 20th.the citadel of - 
Lahore was occupied by a British gairison, and the army ' 
was encamped on the plain of Meeanmoer. . 
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TIjo issue of (Ite wnr lintl placed ibo Punjah nf the dis- 
posal of llio Governor- Gciicnd, and ho inifflit. havo annexed 
it to the Cotnjniny’s doniintmis, but lio did not; 
consider if, prudent to oncutnher the Governnicnt 
with the charge of a now kingdom. Tito niontlo 
of the army, moreover, was low, the seasoit of * '* 

heat and ^iixistralioit was approaching, ntid the four hat.t,lcs 
had reduced his Europeatt slrungth to 3,000 men, while iho 
remnant of the Sikh army atill iiiustcrod 14,000, with forty 
pieces ofeaunou. He determined, thoreforo, to punish the 
Sikh nation for its watiton aggression without .suppressing 
its political indepondonce, ntid hn simply dejirived it of the 
possessions held south of t he Sutlej and the province of 
.Tnllunder across it. Tlic slate was required to make good 
the c.vpcnses of the campaign, computed at n croro and a 
half of rujwes, hut. the profiigacy of the niinisiers and the 
mjwcify of the .soldiery hud reduced the f,wolvo cjwcs left 
by Eunjoet Sing to half a croi'c. Sir IJemy Hnnlinge 
dotei*mined, therefore, to takeover the jirovinco of Cashmere 
in lien of the remaining crore, and Golnb Sing, the powerful 
raja of dnminoo, stepped forward and oflered to pay tins 
Rim on being constituted tho ind(>pondent monarch of 
Cashmere and Jumnioo. The two provinces w’ore, in fact, 
sold to him, hut ho merely received nu indefeasible title to 
that which was already in his possession, and which wc 
were not in a po.sition to deprive him of. 

■ The sett lement of the Pvmjub was embodied in tho treaty 
of the flth ilarch, which jjrovidcd that t ho Khnisa army 
ehoidd be disbanded, tliat the militaiy force of 
tho state should be limited to 20,OOU infantry ofuio 
and 12,000 cavalry, and that all the guns whicli 
had been pointed against British lrooj>s should be given up. 
Although tho war had terminated in the total defeat of tho 
Khidsa anny and the dismeraherment of the Punjab, tlio 
fact of our triumph was doubted in tho native community, 
more especially as it was unwelcome. The imtivcs had 
looked with a Iculing of complacency on the growth of tlio 
now kingdom in tho Punjab, the cradle of Hindooism, ns 
•the germ of n jxtwer destined to restore Hindoo supremacy 
throughout India. Sir Henry Hardingc considered it im- 
portant to remove this feeling of incredulity, and to demon- 
strate that the power of iinnjcct Sing was completely 
prostrated. A grand procession was accordingly fomed of 
tho 250 guns obtained from tho Sikhs, which was conducted 
. from Lahore to Calcutta with every demonstration of 
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J .D. military pomp. It -was received at the stations and oanton- 
1846 ments by the public functionaries mth all honour, and its 
arrival in Calcutta was celebrated by a magnificent cere- 
monial. In England, the thanks of Parliament were moved 
* to Sir Henry Hardinge, Sir Hugh Gough, and their.bfave . 
companions by Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of Welling- 
ton, in speeches which enhanced their value in no small 
degree. Peerages were bestowed on the Governor-General ‘ 
and the Commander-in-Ohief, and a baronetcy on the victor 
of Aliwal. To all the troops engaged in the campaign 
Lord Hardinge granted twelve months’ full batta, without 
waiting for permission from home. 

At the earnest entreaty of the durbar. Lord Hardinge 
consented to leave a British force for the protection of the 
maharaja and the new government, but only Hb 
l-be end of the year ; and Major Hemy Lawrence, 
tatbe • of the Bengal Artilleryj was selected as the 
' representative of the Government at the Lahore , 
court. Lall Sing, the paramour of the ranee, was ap- 
pointed prime minister. He was a man of low extraction, 
without any capacily for ciril or military affairs, and his ad- 
ministration, which was both venal and oppressive, rendered 
him odious to the chiefs and the people. Has treachery to 
the British government soon brought his career' to a close. 
Cashmere had been made over to the raja Golab Sing, but 
the governor. Sheik Imam-ood-deen, at first hesitated, and 
then refused to surrender it. Major Lawrence considered 
it indispensable to extinguish the first spark of resistance, 
and at the risk of being blocked up by the snows of winter, 
marched with the utmost promptitude with a large force, • 
consisting of 10,000 of the Sikh army which we had . 
recently conquered, and a small detachment of British 
troops. The refractory chief was reduced to submission, 

. and, in his own defence, produced a written order from Lall . 
Sing to obstruct the transfer. - A mixed commission of 
European officers and Sikh chieftains assembled to investi- 
gate the charge of treachery, which was ftflly substantiated, 
and, in spite of the tears of the ranee, he w'as banished from 
the Punjab and consigned to oblivion on a pension. At the> 
close of the year, the Sikh cabinet and the most influential 
nobles assured Lord Hardinge that the withdrawal of the 
British force would inevitably lead to the resuscitation of ' 
the Khalsa army, and he yielded with great reluctance to , 
•their importunity. A new treaty was drawn up to which 
fifty-two chiefs affixed their seals, hrhich provided that a 
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council of regency, consisting of eiglit chiefs, should be con- a.d. 
stituted to act under the control . and guidance of the 1846 
Bfisidont, that the various forts and cantomnents should be 
garrisoned by British troops, for -whose maintenance a sum 
of twenty-two lacs of rupees a year should bo appropriated, 
and that the arx*angement sho^d continue for eight years ' 
during the minority of Dhnleep Sing. The government of 
the Punjab was -vh-tually vested in Major Lawrence, an 
ofi&cer of artillery. 

Por eight years the government in India had been inces- 
^ntly engaged in war, or in preparations for it, and the 
armies of the three Presidencies had been aug- HcdncUonot 
mented to the extent of 120,000 men. The pres- . 

sure on the finances of the empire had been proportionately 
severe, and at the close of the Sikh war the expenditure 
was found to exceed the revenue by a crore and a half of . 
rupees. In the course of the preceding twenty-six months, 
the three remaining independent armies — those of Gwalior, 
Sinde, and the Punjab— numbering 120,000 soldiers, had 
been extinguished, and their artillery, consisting of 500 
pieces of cannon, had been transferred to our own arsenals. 
There was no longer any native military organisation in 
any province to oppose us, and the time appeared to have 
arrived when the strength of our own armies could be 
reduced -without danger. Happily Lord Hardinge’s long 
military experience both in the field and, as secretary-at- 
war, in the cabinet, enabled him to cany out this measure 
-without in any degree impairing-our military strength. Leav- 
ing the number of officers, European and native, without 
diminution, he curtailed the rank and file of the army by 
50,000 men, and disbanded the police battalions, but he 
carefully avoided any mutilation of indi-ndual allowances. 
These arrangements resulted in a saving of a oroi*e and a 
half a year, and the revenues of the two Sikh pro-vinces 
which he had annexed left him a small surplus. Notwith- 
standing these material reductions, the security of the 
north-west frontier, the only point of danger, was more 
efiectually proVided for than ever, by allotting to Meerut 
and the stations above it 54,000 men and 120 guns. 
Equal Avisdom and foresight were manifested in his arrange- 
ments for the peace of the Punjab. He did not expect that 
a country teeming -with disbanded soldiers, the bravest and 
most haughty in India, who had revelled for seven years in 
military Kcense, would be as free fixim disturbance as a 
district iu Bengal. To provide for the prompt repression 
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A. 1 ) offiny itiBurreolioiiary inovointiif., ho orgmuKCil tliroc mov-- 
l8i(i able brigailcfl, coitiplcte in c[ll•^ing(^ laid cqtn])rncn<, con- 
18^8 infhiitry, cavnlry, nnd nrUllor}', to he boUl in 

rendinoBf; nt Lahore, Julhmdor, and Fcro'/(5jioro to take the 
field at the shortest notice on the first npjicarance of an 
outbreak. 

Lord Hnrdingo’s ationtion during tlio forty-two months 
of hia ndministral ion had been chiefiy occupied in reducing 
oou-rmcn- Klialsa aiTunmcnt, tho construction of the 
Mirwofim. Punjab administration, and the reorganisation of 
rrovwnn'ut. army ; but be found leisure to attend to tho 
social and malcinnl improvement of the country. At the 
suggest ion of Lord Auckland, tho Court of Directors had 
. given their sanction to tho construction of tho great Ganges 
Canal. Tho work was suspended under tho ])ro.<iauro of 
war by Lord Ellonborough, but was resumed and pushed 
on with energy by his successor. It was during his in- 
cumbency that tho mcmomblo resolution was pn.s.oed which 
hold out the prospect of omplo 3 ’mcnt in tho public service 
' to tho successful students in the Government cdnentional 
institutions, and which thus gave tho state tho benefit of 
tho talent it had assisted to dovclopo. Education was as 
much a party question in India ns in England, and this 
liberal measure, which was notunivcrsnllj' approved, was not 
fully carried out for some j'cai's ; but the merit of it belongs 
to Lord Hnrdingo’s ndministration, and he rvns recompensed 
*, by a grateful address on the subject from the most influential 

native gentlemen in Calcutta. He gave a powerful impulse 
^at an important crisis to tho plan of Indian railways, tlion 
•struggling into existence, which Lord Bllcnborongh had 
pronouirccd to bo “ all moonshine he in-ohibitod Sunday 
) labour in tho public establishments, and gave our Hindoo 
' aird Mahomedan subjects a proof of our respect for the 
principles, of our creed. Lord William Bcntinck had 
abolished shUcos throughout tho Compnn 3’’8 dominions, but 
thej*^ wore still perpetrated in tho native states, and on tlie 
death of the raja of Mundee, a principality in the •sdeinity 
of .thoGovernoi'-Gcuoral’s rosidonce atSimlaJ no fewer than 
twelve of his "widows •wore burnt on tho funeral pile. Lord 
Hardinge used all tho influence of our paramount authority 
to induce tho independent native chiefs to abolish the 
practice, and before his departure ho had the satisfaction 
of* receiving written assurances from twenty-four native 
princes and princesses that they were maldng .strenuous 
efibrts to meet hia ■u'ishes ; hud a euUcfs is now as . much , 
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ont of voguK on tbo coniincnt* of India ns a duel is in 
England. Tin; distribution of his patronage was regnlnlcd 
by exclusive regard t.o tlio public interests, and lio was 
ns free from the suspicion of nepotism as Lord Ellcn- 
borough. Ho soenred the confidence of the community in 
India by his sterling sense, and by the .rare combination of 
a kind and conciliatory disposition with decision of character 
and vigour of discipline. Ho loft Calcutta on the 15th 
SInrch, 184S, willi the avowed conviction t lint it would not 
bo necos.*inry to fire another shot in India for seven years; 
yet so impossible is it to foreca-stihe future in that hot-bed 
of revolutions, that before a twelvemonth had ]msscd, the 
Punjab had revolted, and had been rc-couquered, and con- 
verted into a Britisli province. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


SECTION I. 

LOni) DALIIOCEJE's AI)MIKl.STnATIOX — SECOND SIKH WAB. 

IjORD Balbousic landed at Calcutta nnd took his scat iu 
muncil on the lyth January. He was in his thirty-sixth 
fear, — the youngest of governors general. Ho toniDiii. 
iiad occupied a sent in the House of Conimous tonsic. 
licfore ho succeeded to the family title, nnd in Sir Kohort 
PeePs last cabinet enjoyed the post of president of the 
Boai^ of Trade ut the most busy period of its e.xistence, 
wben it was flooded with railway schemes. He ontored 
upon the goverament of India without any of that acquain- 
tance Avitli its institutions and policy which Lord Wellesley, 
Lord Minto, and Lord William Bcntinck had brought with 
them, but bis qatural genius soon caught the spirit, nnd 
mastered the details of the administration. The period of 
bis rale, which extended to eight years, was crowded with 
tran.sactions which will long continue to aflcct the happiness 
of the vast population of the emiiirc, and may bo con- 
sidered one of the most memorable in its liistoiy. Waiving 
the chronological order of events, we shall distribute them 
under the three sections of militaiy operations, annexations, 
and social and material improvements. 


A.I>. 

ISiS 
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A.n, Within four months of his arrival, Iho nofo of ivar was 

1848 again sounded in the Punjab. A small cloud appeared on 
Mootroj ftna horizon over MooHan, v,*hich in tl>o course of 
MooUnn. gjx months ovempread the country and brought 
on a conflict ns arduous ns that of ]8 j-5. Major — afier- 
wards Sir Henry — Lawrence was constniincd to ‘t'isife 
England for the restoration of hi.s health, and was saccceded 
by a civilian, Sir Frederic Gurrio, who was unhappily 
^placed in circumstances which required (ho ospcriencc and 
the authoritative connsnl.s of a militaiy' man, and the 
absence of which culminated in a general war. Moolraj took 
possession of the prorinco of Mooltan, on the death of lus 
father the governor in 1844, hut his suhordination to the 
authorities at Lahore was little more than nominal. Lall 
Sing, the principal minister, knowing tliat a large treasure 
had been accumulated hy his father, demanded a crorc of 
rupees as a mtszcr, or succession fine. It was compromised 
for a fifth of the sum, the payment of which, however, ho 
contrived to evade until the establishment of a strong 
. government at Lahore by Lord Hardingc, when it was 
- ndjnsted, and he olTcred to resign the government, on 
the ground that it was intended to introdneo now fiscal 
regnlarions, which were unpalatable to him. The durbar 
took him at his word, and sent Ehan Sing to take 
over the government, and Sir Frederick selected Mr. 
Agnew, a civilian, and Lieutenant Anderson to accom- 
pany him, with an escort of abont 850 Siklis and a few 
guns. The party reached Mooltan on the 18th March. ■ 
The next morning Moolraj waited on them to disenss the 
terms of his resignation, and asked for a general deed of 
Moriorof acquittance, but Mr. Agnew insisted on the 
uiBofliocis. producinon of all the accounts of the pre- 
vious six years. After much recrimination, Moolraj 
yielded to the demand, bat be felt that be had been dis- 
honoured in the eyes of his people, and he left the confer- 
ence with a scowl on his brow. On the 20th the two 
officers proceeded to inspect the varioqs establishments 
which were to he transferred to the new governor, hut as 
they were leaving the fort they were struck down by 
assassins, and conveyed by their, attendants to a fortified 
temple in the vicinity of the town in which they Lad taken 
. up their residence. They defended it manfully until their . 
Sikh escort proved treacherous, when the howling savages 
rnahed in and hacked them to pieces, and presented their 
heads to Moolraj who, instead of affording them any 
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nf-siKlnnci! wlion tliry vcro niindiPfl. Jmtl gallopwl ofl’ to a.p. 
liJp coiUJtry midt'iic!,*. Tlx* ufxt day hr* placed liitiiKclf at 
tiu' licad of tlie ia'iurreclion and ih'Micii si proclainntion 
pwjiimonstij; all ths* iali.aMtiUst'i sifslse province to riPC and 
ivsstrc a is'lipoiii^ war njrain.-t ihv /• riuijrf as the Chrisflan 
forvnpner? ivs rt* contesnplnously termed. The emergenny 
h-'id now nrifi'ti foi* ivhleh l/ird llnrdinge hssd niside pro- 
vipson hy Iok movahh- cohmnis, and there can be no doubt, 
that ifJlajor Lnws-onee had In-cn the Ileiiidenl at linhoro 
ho would isave tsiarchcd down i\ilh prt>inptiludcmidn5p}>ed 
the revolt, in the hud, n.s Ise hud oxtisigsuished tlso iupur- 
n;ei!o;: of Itwaui-oosi-deen two yeans iK'fore in Ca.*:liniorc. 

.Sir h'n'deriek, on Isearirs}:;' tif the nit.nck on the olTicere', or- 
detvti n large fssrci* to be propan*d to proceed forthwith to 
Moolian, Inst connternsnmic-d it- when he. learnt that, (hey 
had lit -en inurdetxd, nisfl reftrred tin* matter to tho con- 
t-idenstion of the Coinnsandcr-in-Ghtef, who resolved to 
postpone nil oprralionR until heconld take (he field in person 
in the cold .•'-r-asiiii. 

The iteudent and the Cominnndcr-in-Chief had scarcely 
ce.’o-'ed to handy nrgisments when Liontenant— -the late Sir 
IIerl*er( — Kdwartles, a yuuttg ollieer employed w-titfisRi 
in the rovenno settlenieniof (he district ofliunnoo, i-itotn!'**. 
across (.he Indn.s. animated with the spirit, of Clive, deter- 
mined to l:d:e the iniflatsvein emshingthu revolt. Withont 
waiting for instnictionK from Lahore. Ise crossed the InduR 
with 1,200 infassiry, .‘h’iO horsenntn, assu twognns; hut 
. hsiving iutesx’i'ptcd a letter, from which ho lenrssod that; his 
men Isnd agreed to sell hi.s hcsssl siml (heir services to Mool- 
nij for 21,000 rupees, rcci\w>«l tlso river assd niised other 
rcmiitsfreofroin the iisfcet ion of treachery — ** hold villams,” 
ho said, “readj* to risk their owss ths-oats and ent those of 
“nuyone else.” I3c* wsis soon after joined hyn regimessi of 
!Musulnsasis, under Colonel Cortland, stnd hy the troops of 
she raja os' llhawulpos'C, sisid fonghl ssn engiigemcnt with 
3foolnij and 8,000 Sikh (i-oopsal KmvpvooH thelitis June, 
and defeated him. Ho issspos’tsined the Ko.sidesst to Rujsport 
him, and ps'epsirations wesx* made to despatch an adequate 
. foix'O, hut Loi’d Gough npisn intoi'posed his iiuthos’ity, 
because tho soasoss was not ttivournhh*, assd the siege tram 
had not moved ft'osn Cawnpore. Toss days aftes', Licutcisaist 
Edwardcs, who had received a reinforcement of -iiOOU men, 
nnder imam-ood-deen, whose fidelity however was doubtful, 
again attacked Jloolraj at Snddoosasn, but although his army 
now consisted of -11,000 Sikh soldiers, supported by 
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A.S. eleven guns, he was. completely defeated, dnd sought sheltei 
1848 -with his fugitive troops within the- walls of the capital, 

. , Sir BVederick Currie now deternmed to lose no time in folv 
lowing up the successes of Ineutraant Edwardes, and took 
DeOTiitch of himself the responsibiliiy of oi’dering Gene- 
Q^rni i’al Whish to proceed with 7,000 men and a bat- 
' tering’ train to Mooltan, and’ to this movement 
Lord Gough offered no opposition. Meanwhile, Lieutenant 
Edwardes was joined by a Sikh force, under Shere Sing, 
which the Lahore durbar had despatched, ostensibly , to co- 
operate against Moolraj, but, in reaUty, to support him, 
and it was no secret at Lahore that they were thoroughly, 
disaffected. The distance between Lahore and Mooltan is 
only 220 miles, but though General Whish had the convehi- 
once of water communication, he was thirty-nine days 
reaching his destination. During this procrastination 
Moolraj augmented his force and improved the defences of 
the fort, which was one of the strongest in the country.. 
The battering train reached Mooltan on the 3rd September, 
but within a week after the batteries opened all operations 
were brought to a dose. Shere Sing, who had joined 
Genbral Wtoh’s camp in conjunction with Ineuteriant 
Edwardes, yielded to the importunify of his officers' and 
men, and went over to the enemy with 5,000 troops bn the 
I4th September. The general was obliged to relinquish 
the siege, and retire to a safe position in the vicinify of the 
town, adapted for the receipt of reinforcements, and there he 
threw up entrenchments, and was, in fact, besieged in his 
turn. Shere Sing immediately issued a proclamation, an- 
nouncing a religious war, “ under the auspices of the holy 
“ Gooroo,” against “the cruel feringees" and called upon 
all those who eat the salt of the maharaja to come forward 
and destroy them. 

During these proceedings events transpired at Lahore 
• and elsewhere which disclosed the mine upon which' we 
- Sptcodofthe had been sitting. It was discovered that. the 
reToit. maharanee, a woman of great ambition and inde- 
fatigable intrigue, had for some time been , engaged at 
Cabul and Candahar, in Cashmere and in Bajpootana, in 
plotting against the British government, and that all the. 
members of the Lahore cabinet, with the exception of two, 
were confederated vrith her. Sir Frederick Currie had by 
a skilftil manoeuvre obtained possession of her person, and . 
ti-stnsferred her to the Eosident at Benares, the warder of 
the disinherited princes and princesses of India. The spirit 
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of revolt now Logan more openly to dovclopo itself. Olnittor a,d. 
Sing, the father of Shore Sing, the governor of the pro^nince IS'JB 
of Hazara, on the left haiik of the Indus, threw off the mask, 
and “ devoted his hcadjV as ho said, “ to God, and his arms to ■ 

“ the Khalsa.” Ho opened a negotiation with Dost 
Mahomed and offered him the province of Peshawur on 
condition of his joining the ernsado against the English. 

The proposition was too tempting to ho refsisted, and he 
readily agreed to join the insurgents with his contingent. 
Peshawur, which Chutler Sing thus sold to the Afghans, 
was under the political charge of Major* — now Sir George 
— ^Lawrence, and was gan*isoned by 8,000 . Sikh ti'oops, 
upon whoso fidelity little dependence could he placed when 
the whole atmosphere of the Punjab was charged with 
treason. Owing to the influence the Slajor had obtained 
over them, they .steadily resisted the importunities of 
Ohutter Sing, but at length yielded to the seductions of 
Sultan Mahomed, the brother of Dost Mahomed, and the 
pei'sonification of Afghan perfidy. He was under the 
greatest obligations to Sir Henry Lawrence, who had 
released him from gaol at Lahoi*o and restored his jageer. 
Under his instigation the troops assailed and sacked the 
Residency, and Major Larrrcnce and other English ofiicers 
retired under the escort provided by him mth the most 
solemn assurances of protection, but no sooner were thej' 
in his power than he sold them to Ohutter Sing. The . 

. whole of the Punjab was now in a state of revolt ; the 
vetei*ans of Eunjeet Sing, scattered tlwonghont the oountjy, 
were burning with impatience to meet the British bat- 
talions once more in the field, and recover their lost honour 
and restore the glory of their beloved Klialsa. The paltiy 
outbreak at Mooltan, fostered by delay, had grown into a 
portentous war, and Lord Dalhonsie had now to encounter 
the bravest soldiers in India, animated by a spirit of 
patriotic enthusiasm, but he was fully equal to the occasion. 
Through the gi-eat exertions of Sir George Clerk, the 
governor of Bombay, a body of 7,000 men was after much 
delay sent up the Indus to reinforce General Whish, and 
an addition was made of 17,000 to the strength of the 
Bengal regiments. On the 10th October, Lord Dalhonsie 
, proceeded to the scene of operations after having, at a fare- 
well entertainment given him at BaiTackpore, said, in the 
course of his speech, “ Unwarned by precedent, uninflu- 
“ enced by example, the Sikh nation has called for war, and, 

“ on my word, sir, they shall have it with a vengeance.” 
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A,D. Shore Sing was received with great mistmst by Moolraj, 

1848 -who wished him to desert the encampment of General 
Ehcre sing ^>ish, but not to encumber liim with his troops 
nnathc ^ and his rcqni.sitions. Twenty-five days after his 
grand army, ]io joffc Mooltan and marched toward.? 

Lahore with 5,000 men, whoso number was increased ai 
eveiy stage by the old soldiers of the Khalsa, and he had 
the audacity to bum a bridge of boats on the Ravee, the 
flames of which were risible from the cantonments. Lahore 
had been unaccountably left in a dcfencele.ss state for 
weeks after it was known that Sherc Sing and his father 
were in the field with 15,000 troops, and he might have . 
obtained possession of it if this fact had been known to 
him ; but he moved on to Bamnnggnr, on the Chenab. The 
grand army v/as at length assembled at I'erozepore early in 
November, and Lord Gough assumed command of it on the 
16th. It consisted of four British and eleven native regi- 
ments of infantry, three noble regiments of British horse, 
Avith five regiments of native cavaliy, and five coi^s of 
irregular horse. It was weak in infantry, but unusually 
strong in artillery. Lord Gough opened the campaign on the 
22nd by marching down to Bamnnggnr, where the main body • 
of Shere Sing was encamped on the right bank, with his 
front protected by batteries mounting twenty-eight guns. 
He had boats on the river and the command of a ford, and 
had pushed a detachment across the river, which was at 
once driven back, when he opened an irresistible fire 
from his batteries planted on the Ingh ground on the opposite 
bank, and the order was given to retire. One gun and two 
waggons, however, could not be extricated from the sand ; 
but instead of spiking the one and blowing up the others, 
time was lost in endeavouring to rescue them. Several 
thousands of the enemy then rushed across the ford, while 
the batteries played on the British retiring force. Here 
the operations of the day should have terminated, but the 
Commander-in-Chief gave permission to Colonel Havelock, 

. in command of the 14th Dragoons, an officer of Penin- 
sular renown, to charge the SiWis in the diy sandy bed of 
a river two miles wide ; and in this contemptible cavalry 
skirmish his own life and that of the gallant Colonel 
Cureton were sacrificed. 

Any attempt to assail the position of Shere Sing in front 
would have been an act of infatuation, and Sir Joseph 
tottieofSa- Thackwell was therefore despatched, with 8,000 
floonapare. horse, foot, and artillery, on the 1st December, to 
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Wu^eerabad, tbirty miles liigher up the river, wbicb he a.d. 
crossed the next day, and . marched down twelve miles to- 184S 
wards Shero Sing’s encampment. That general, on hearing 
of this movement, at once withdrew his army from Ram- 
nnggnr, leaving Lord Gbiigh to waste powder and shot on an 
empty enfrenchment. The two forces met at Sadoollapore, 
where, after snstaining for two hours the incessant fire of 
the enemy without returning a shot till they were fully . 
within range, General Thackwell’s artillery opened on them 
with great effect, and their cannon began to slacken and 
then ceased. There remained only an hour of daylight, 
and, with the example of Moodkee and Ferozeshulmr before 
him, he wisely determined to postpone the attack till the 
morning. Under cover of the night Shere Sing retired 
with his tents, gnnS, and ammunition, and when General 
Thackwell put his army in motion in the morning to pursue 
him, he was alreddy beyond reach. He retired from 
Sadoollapore with his artiUeiy still entire, and the spirit of 
his troops unbroken, and took up a position of singular 
strength on the Jhelum, with his rear resting on that 
stream, his main body posted in ravines stren^hened by 
field works, and his front covered by a broad and dense 
iungle. Ror six weeks our army remained inactive between 
the Chenab and the Jlielum, and, in the opinion of the first 
military authorities of the day, it would have done well tc 
continue in this attitude till ^e capture of Mooltan bad 
brought up to its aid the large division of troops engaged 
in the siege. This course was eventually taken, and 
brought the war to a glorious termination; but inter- 
mediately occurred the disastrous engagement of ChilHau- 
walla. 

On the 12th January the army advanced twelve miles to 1843 
Dinjcc, and on the following day to ChilHanwalla, when it 
became evident that the Sikhs had quitted their 
strong onlrcnchmcnts on the heights of Russool, 
and were ready to combat -without tho usual support of 
their bulwarks. Lord Gough had detennined to defer the 
assault till a careful reconnaissance had been made the ne.vt 
day, and directions were given to mark out the ground for 
an encampment, -a-hen a few shots from some field- pieces 
the Sikhs had pushed forward dropped upon him. Tho 
spirit of defiance and aumgonism at once overcame his sober 
jndgnicnt, and he issued orders for immediate action. The 
Sikhs began the cngagcmeirt by a continuous peal of fire 
from a jungle so ihiej: that nothing was offered as a mark for 
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A.i>. tlio Biitish avlillory but the flash nud smoke of the enemy's 

1849 guns. Tins cannonade ]a.stcd an hour or an hour and a 
half, accoi’ding to different reports, and it was three in the 
afternoon wth only an hour or. two of daylight loft, 
when the divisions were ordered to advance. 

Of the two brigades of the infantry division of General 
Campbell — subsequently Lord Clyde — that of General 
Ponnycuiclc was subject to a fearful repulse. The 24th 
Foot, which fomed a portion of it, composed chiefly of 
young soldiers, advanced with such ardour that Shore Sing, 
to whom they were opposed, was on the point of retiring 
when he perceived them rushing breathless and panting, ns 
he described it, like dogs in a chase, upon his guns. He 
poured a shower of grape into them, and, while shattered 
by its deadly effect, they were tom to pieces by a musketry 
fire from Sikh troops masked by a screen of jungle. The 
whole brigade was thrown into a state of confusion, 
and the most desperate efforts of the officers were of no 
avail to restore order. The colours of the regiment fell 
into the hands of the enemy, but not until 23 officers and 
459 non-commissioned officers and men had been killed and 
wounded. General Campbell, who had been victoiions in 
his front, came rapidly to the rescue, and snatched the 
victory from the Sikhs. General Gilbert’s division .suc- 
ceeded by the most heroic efforts in putting the Sikhs to 
flight, but pursuit in a forest, where the men could not see 
• , ' twenty yards before them, was impossible. While they , 

halted to collect their wounded, a body of Sikhs, who had 
turned their flank unperceived, opened fire on them, and 
they were rescued from destruction only by the field 
battery of Major Dawes. The struggle was terrific, and, to • 
use the language of an eye-witness, it seemed as if the very 
air teemed with balls and bullets. ... 

The adventures of the cavalry were most disasfrous and 
humiliating. Lord Gough had brought four regiments into 
Movements the first line, and they were thus opposed to an 
otcavniry. unapproachable artilleiy fire, and to entangle-- 
ments in the recesses of the forest. The troops of artillery at 
' tached to the brigade were planted in the rear, and could not 
open fire from a single gun. The brigade was commainded 
by a .superannuated general, who could not mount his. 
horse without assistance, and who was irascible and wedded 
. to ancient notions of cavalry manoeuvres. As the line ad- 
vanced it was broken up by clumps of frees and brushwood 
into numerous series of small sections doubled behind each 
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HJXVJOS II. 

lonii v\t.uinrn:'t< At^'.nsihTitMJo:: — hi.cosn yiKn WAn — ■ 
or THE rc:«Jir. — the war— * 

Tin: SAKTAE.-, 


Tm; conflict nt CiuHinnxvalta lifitl fo rerioti' ly crippled the 
infanfry jiv to coji.Klr.iin I^ird Gotich to nwivit the trsprisre 
of Mooltori and the arrival of Gencnil Whifh’s 


force before he msderlook any farther opemfions. 
At Mtwltanthe advanlnges jpiincd hy the Kpirited oi'ortion.'! 
of Idcutonant Kdwnrde.'v had been In.it by the defection of 
Shore Sing. Moolraj n.'gainetl pri:‘-;e=isi<in of the province 
and of ilh- rc-onrcc!-, and was eanbled to provjKion the fort 
and to iinjirove it? fortifasitions. Gifneral "Wbisb. who bad 
retired to n fortified [HHition in ihe neigiibonrlmod, seas 
doomed to tbrcc months of inacf.ton bv the dilaiorincfis of 


t)ie Bombay militaiy nnfboritic-! in forwarding rctnforcc- 
A.tj. mcnis. ThcBomlxiy troops on their arrival nu.scd bis army 
to 17,000, with sixty- four licaTv guns, and he recommenced 
the siege on the 27tfi December. After clearing the enbnrbs, 
which was not cfii'ctcd vritliont the lo-ss of 300 men and sctcr- 


teon officer.-!, the b.atterit;s opened on the town, and for Cve 
days and nights the discharge from howifr/trs, cannon, and 
- mortals never ceased. On the thinl day the fury of the 
combatants wa.s for a few momenta arrested by the csplo-tion 
of a magazine in the town cont.aining 400,000 Ib^. of gun- 
powder, which shook the earth for milc.s and darkened the 
sky with smoke. After a brief pause the firing was re- 
newed, the Bombay and Bengal artillery vying srith each 
other and the enemy Tying ■with Ijoth. On the find 
January the city was stormed, and presented a melancholy 
■ picture of desolation ; the buildings had cmmbled under 
the storm of shot and shell, which had never beensaspended 
for 120 boars, and the .streets were .strewed with the dead 
and djnng. Moolraj continued to hold ihe citadel with 
about 3,000 fcroop.s for another fortnight, mnd he and his 
bravo soldiers sustained the most terrific fire of ordnance, 
direct and vertical, which had ever been discharged in - 
India tvithin the same narrow limits. At length, when 
every roof but one bad been deraolisbcd, and the incessant 
IS19 ^ollcy.s became insupportable, the valiant, chief surrendered ’ 
at discretion, and on the 22nd Jannaiyi-odc into the English 
camp, liis chiefs and soldiers prostrating themselves before, 
him in passionate devotion as he passed. 
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After the battle of Ohillianwalla the Sikli and British a.d, 
troops lay encamped ■within a few miles of each other for 1848 
twenty-five days ; tho one at Bnssool and the 
other at Oliilhanwalla. 'Oh the 6th February 
Shere Sing evaded Lord Gough and marched 
unperceived round tho British entrenchments, 
and established his headquarters at Guzerat. The last 
brigade of General Whish’s army having joined Lord Gough 
on the 20th February, the army moved up to that town. 
General Olieape, of tho Bengal engineers, who had directed 
the siege of Mooltan -with that professional skill and per- 
sonal energy to •which its success is to be attributed, joined 
the camp a week before the battle and assumed charge of 
the engineering department. With unwearied industry he 
applied himself to the duty of obtaining the most accurate 
formation of tho position of the enemy, the absence of 
which had produced the lamentable results of Maharajpore, 
Moodkee, and Ohillianwalla. The army of Shei'O Sing, 
estimated at 50,000 men, with sixty pieces of cannon, was 
posted in front of the walled to'wn of Guzerat, with the left 
supported on a streamlet, while the right was protected by 
the deep dry bed of the Dwara. Between them was a 
space of about three miles with tivo villages, loopholed and 
filled with troops. In all Lord Gough’s battles he had 
trusted more to the baj'onet than to his cannon, and the 
carnage had been severe. In the present case the principle 
was reversed. On the day preceding the engagement it 
was determined by the able engineer officers "svith the force 
that the artilleiy, in which no army in India had been so 
strong, should be brought into full play, and that the charge 
of the infantry should be reserved till the consistency of 
the Silch army had been broken by the guns. 

The infantry divisions and brigades advanced in parallel 
' lines with eighty-fpur pieces of cannon in front, and the 
cavalry on the flanks. The army, invigorated by ihe battle of 
rest and food, broke ground at half past seven. 

The morning ^vus clear and cloudless, and the sun shone 
brightly on the extended lines of bayonets and sabres. The 
• Sikhs, ever ready -vrith their batteries, opened them at a 
long range. The British infantry was halted beyond their 
reach, and the artillery pushed boldly to the front and com- 
menced a cannonade, of which the oldest and most ex- 
perienced soldiers had never witnessed a parallel for mag- 
nificence and efiect. The Sikhs fired with great rapidity, 
but it was manifest that neither human fortitude nor the 
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A.D. best, materials conld witlistand the stoim which for. two 

1849 hours and a half boat on theii;^ devoted artillery; not a 
single musket was discharged before the lii’e of their for. 
midable lino had been subdued. - The infantry then deployed 
and commenced a steady advalnce supported by their field 
batteries. . The, Sikhs fought with desperation, but the two 
villages wore at length carried by the ardent courage of . 
the British troops, and the whole Sikh line gave , way and 
was pursued round the, town by all the brigades of infantry. ' 
The cavalry, which had hitherto been kept in reserve, was 
then let loose, and onward they rushed, riding over, and , 
trampling down the flying and scattered infantry of the 
Sikhs, and converting the discomfited enemy into a shape- 
less mass of fugitives. It was not till lialf-past four, after 
they had advanced fifteen miles beyond Guzerat, that- the 
cavalry drew rein, and by that time the army of Shere 
Sing was a wreck, deprived of its camp, its standards, and ■ 

' fifty-tln-ee pieces of cannon. The battle of Guzerat was one 
of the' noblest achievements of the British array in India, 
and as it was gained by the judicious use of the arm in 
. which the force had a piuponderating power, it has justly 
been designated the “battle of the guns.” The .happy 
• contrivance by which the Commander-iu-Chief was re- 
strained from interfering with the order of battle, and 
hurling the infantry, as usual, on the enemy’s batteries, 
is well known. 

■ The day after the battle Sir "Walter Gilbert left the camp 
with 12,000 infantry, cavalry, and horse artillery, and . 
Pnimttof pursued the relic of the Sikh army, now reduced 
the Sikhs to about 16,000 men, along the great high road 
andAfghans. Indus, witii such rapidity as to allow them 

no breathing time, and they sent Major George Lawrence, , 
who had- been their prisoner since he left Peshawur, to ;■ - 
make terms with the general. On the 12th hlarch- Shere 
Sing and Ghutter Sing delivered up their swords to hm at 
the celebrated monument of Manikyla, once considered a • 

•' ti’Ojjhy of Alexander the Great; thirty-fl.ve subordinate 
chiefs laid their swords at his feet, and the Eihalsa soldiers 
advanced one by one, and, after clasping their weapons, , 
cast them upon the growing pile -with a heavy sigh. It only 
remained to dispose of the Afghans whom Dost Mahomed 
had sent, to co-operate with the Sikhs. -The veteran Gilbert • ' 
followed them across the Indus, witli the buoyancy of 
youth, and chased them np to the portals of the.Bliyber,. . 
and, as the natives sarcastically remtmked, “those who had 
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A.D. Company’s dominions, ■\va8 detennined to spare no pains to 
Aamtnistra- 0’“^ government a real blessing to tbo 

1^4 population. A noble field Avas presented for tlic 

Punjab, construction of an administration free from the 
errors committed in other provinces in tbo infancy of our 
rule, and it -was not neglected. A board was constituted 
with ample powers, at the head of which was placed Sir 
Henry mwrenoe, one of the Company’s great statesmen, a 
fit successor of Oohterlonj', and Munro, and Elphinstone, 
and Metcalfe. With him was associated his brother Mr. . 
John Lawrence, who was subsequently rewarded with the 
Covemor- Generalship, and Mr. Robert Montgomery. A 
more efBcient board it wotdd have been difficult to con- 
struct even in India. The administration was formed on 
a new system, and entrusted to fifty-six officers, half of whom 
were military men and the other half civilians, the flower 
of the service, men of mature experience, or of noble as- 
pirations for distinction. The system of government was 
well suited by its simplicity and vigour to the requirements 
of the country. For the voluminous regulations which lay 
like, an incubus on the older provinces, a clear and concise 
manual adapted to the habits of a people who courted 
justice but dreaded' law, was compiled by Mr, Montgomery, 
and comprised in a few sheets of foolscap. 

The north-west boundary of the empire was now re- 
moved to the mountain range beyond the Indus, inhabited 
The border 'tribes of highlanders, whose vocation, from 
tribes and time immemorial, had been to levy black mail. To 
protect the lowlanders from their raids, a chain 
of fortifications was established on the line, fully 
provisioned, and connected with each other by a series of 
. roads, Niue regiments were especially raised for duty on • 
these marches. Within six months of the conquest Lord 
Dalhousie disarmed the Punjab, and 120,000 weapons of 
every variety of form and character were surrendered. A 
military police, consisting of six regiments of foot and 
twenty-seven troops of horse, ■vvas brganisiAl. The ancient 
institution of the village watch, paid by the people' and 
. acting under local magnates, was revived in a more efficient, 
form.' As the result of these admirable aiTaugements, it 
was reported •within three years that no province in India 
was more free from mime than the Punjab, 

The vital question of the land assessment, on which the 
happiness, and, to a great extent, the loyalty, of the people 
in the Bast depends, "U'as dealt w.ith;in a spirit of Avisdom 
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:«ui Hboralit v. nt«l l1u» t-^rOuHoJu: cuinmiHcd in th« a.«. 

older province's wen’ cjnvrnilynvoimtl. Tlien!- 
llenient wu*; formed on o nnnnlo nnd ncenmle 
invcslignlion : Use land-lox was ivdtjecci in anmnnl, nnd 
Icasr.swere jn^ndod, whivli in some casi-;! exleiided lotliiriv 
jvars. 'riu5 security of tenure and tlie modtiratioii of fhu 
rent pave mjcb enc<mt:l)ff'nlc^lt• to npriculluro iltfti move 
tlinn dO.OOO e»f ilu! Klml'-iv soldicrn exclianpt>d the sword 
forthoplonph. I.<oril Pallunir-io was Hlcowise resolved to 
avt.'id tbe iKUmdieii': irritation inflicted on ilie Ganpetic 
^>^lvi«e(’S for half a century hr dallyinp with Iho qnestion 
of rent-five tenure'- ; every case \vn-» carefully examined 
and satisraclorily and fmnlly dippo.'-ed of. The duties on 
the tratisii of merchandise from diftrlnt to district atid 
town to town — the preaf immalimenis of trade — were 
swept away, and the loss was compensated hy (he .«ci<'nlili(' 
suloeticm of new taxes, four of which yielded n Inrper 
tvlnra than foriy-eipht. of Hunjeet Sing's elum’.y impu.-ts. 

The 13oard of Administration likewise put down the sale 
of childtvw, whii'h wa,s all hut- ntdvcv.-al, and thus ex* 
(iugttished dotm-Rlic slavery. Daeoity was rife 
when the Pnnjah came into our possession, Init .)«%«}•,’ msI 
(he Boaixl tool: flu? field against the criminals 
with that cxceplioiml energy for which the administration 
of thi.s province hn.s nhvny.s heen distinguished, and in the 
conrpo of five years the country was more fmt from the 
crimo than Bengtl after cighty-fivo years of our rule. The 
thugs who had resorted to the Pnnjah, when driven out of 
nindoshan nnd Iho Decentt hy Colonel Slceinnti, wore 
extirpated. Active mea':uTx.s were likewise adopted to 
eradicate iho practice of female iiifnniieido. 

Lord Lalhonsie did not consider the conquest of the 
Punjab complolc till it was itiiersectcd with military roads, 
and in the course of fivo years 2,20u mile.s were nnd 
either completed or under construction. Of (hc.se 
(he most important was that which united Lahore with 
Pcslmwur, a distance of 270 miles. Ii ])a.sBcd over more 
than 100 great bridges and -ITjO of smaller dimension.^, and 
it penetrated six monntain chains ; all these obstacles 
were overcome hy Colonel Napier, since created Lord 
Napier of Magdala, to whose skill and cuorgy tlio Punjab 
was indebted for those matorial improvements which gave 
it the appearance of a Human province. liord Dalhousie, 
moreover, considered that “of all works of improvement. 

“ which could ho applied to an Indian province, works of 
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A.i>. “ irrigation 'were the. happiest m their effects on the physi-, 
1849 “ cal condition of the people,” and he directed all the canals ' 
1M4 ^7 former riilers, Mahorhmedan and Sikh, to .be 

* repaired, and others to be constructed with a liberal hand. , : 
The greatest of Colonel Napier’s works of irrigation was . 
the Baree Daoab canal, which with its branches extended 
to the length of 465 miles,, equal, if not superior to, the 

. longest European canal. Lord Dalhousie made the .boon 
the, more acceptable to the people by refusing to levy any 
water-rate, as' he considered that the state was folly repaid 
by the increase of cultivation. 

..The government estabh'shed in the Punjab was emphati- ! 

• cally Lord Dalhousie’s own creation. • The admimstrative . 

of . and executive talent employed in the improve- • 
these ment of it had never been equalled in any other,: 
measnres. province, but it was his genius which gave ani- , 
mation to the whole systeni. He traversed the country in 
every direction, and placed himself in constant and nn-' 
restrained coramunication with the public functionaries, 
who were thus enabled to prosecute their labours ■without 
official encumbrances. The administration embodied the. 
maturity of our experience in the science of Eastern govem- 
, ment, and rendered the Punjab the model province of India. 

By these wise and beneficent measures the nation which 
had recently been the great object of political anxieiy 
became one of the chief elements of our strength. The . 
brave soldiers who had shaken our power to its foundation. 

• ' . at Eerozeshuhur and Ohillianwalla enlisted under oiir 
banners, assisted in reconquering Delhi from the rebel,' 
sepoys, marched up the Irrawaddy to fight the Burmese, 
and aided in planting the English colours on the battle- 
ments of Pekin. , , 

1861 ^here was peace for three years after the conquest of - 
the Punjab, and then caine the unexpected and\gnwelw.me ,• 
The second 'with the Burmcso, who had beenliir'peace \ ■ 

Bnnno--e with.us for twenty-six years. In September the ^ 
European merchants at Ean^oon ‘transmitted a 
memorial to the Government of India, complaining of ' 
various acts of oppression, sometimes accompanied with 
tor,ture,_which had been infliptec^onHieih by the Burmese • 

, ahthorities, and stating that,”unles3 ■ they could obtain pro- . 

. tection, they must quit the country and sacrifice their , 
property. The Council in .Calcutta— ^Lord Dalhohsie being ■ 

' up the countiy-H-cameTio theTonclusibn that British snbjeota 
were entitled to British protection. Opmmodore Lambert, 


ascT. n.] SEC02TD BURMESE WAR 4<73 . 

uomniaijcling H.M. sliip “ Fox,” who had recontily arrived 
in Calcutta, nTis sent to Bangoon to invcstigalo the com- 
plaints, and if they wci-o- substantiated, "to forward a 
communication from the Govoimmont of India to the Idug 
demanding indress. Tlio Ava cabinet replied that the 
olTending governor should bo removed, and that duo enquiry 
should be made into the complaints of the merchants. The 
governor, however, left Bangoon with ostentatious parade, 
and his successor treated the British representative with 
studied insolence, and refused to appoint any day for an 
official audience. Captain Fishbourno therefore sent to a.». 
inform him. that the deputation from the Government of 1852 
India W'ould wait on him at midday on the 6th January. 

Ho proceeded at the appointed time with his suite to 
Government House, but thojr were not permitted to 
enter it and wore detained in the sun by the menials, who 
declared that the governor was asleep and must not bo dis- 
turbed, whei’eas he was all the time looking at them through 
the Venetian windows, and enjoying their mortification. 
After waiting a quarter of an hour Captain Fishboume re- 
turned and reported the treatment ho had received to the 
Commodore. The mission had been entrusted to one of 
• CrorawcU’s ambassadors, “ a sixty-four gun frigate, which 
“ spoke all languages and never took a refusal.” The 
Commodore immediately proceeded down the river to 
establish a blockade, ns he had been insti'uctcd to do, taking 
away with him a merchant vessel belonging to the king, i 
On liis way down a heavy fire was opened on him from the 
stockades below, Bangoon on both sides the river, which 
the guns of the “ Fox ” demolished in a few minutes. 

Lord Dalhousie was at the time in the north-west pro- 
vinces, and apprehending from the aspect of the negotia- 
tion that the Government was drifting into a pn,p(^inBs 
-wai’, hastened down to prevent it, and it was only of Lord 
till the 'third" application for redress had been 
treated wdth contempt that he came to the determination 
to seek it by force of arms. ” The Government of India,” 
he said in his minute, “ cannot consistently with its own 
■ “ safety appear for one day in an attitude of inferiority, or 
“ hope to maintain peace and submission among the num- 
“ borless princes and people embraced within the vast 
“ circuit of the empire, if for one day it give countenance 
“ to a doubt of the absolute superioiity of its arms and of 
“ its continued resolution to maintain it.” The Oommander- 
in-Ohief was in Sind^l and Lord Dalhousie was obliged to 
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4.D. become bis own wav minister, and bo astonisbod India bj . 

lSo2 tbe singnlav gonins be displayed for military organisation. 

The task before bim was one of no ordinary difficulty. It 
was tbe lOtb February before the declaration of war was • . 
issuedand tbe preparations for the campaign commenced, and 
it was of vital importance that Kangoon should be occupied . 
before tbe rains came on in the beginning of May. He bad 
two expeditions to despatch, one from Bengal aiid the other ' • 
from Madras ; tbe steamers were lying in tbe harbour of 
Bombay, and there was no telegraph ; but bis forethought 
anticipated, and bis energy supplied, every requirement. 

He superintended every arrangement himself, and his 
aides-de-camp were incessantly employed in Calcutta in 
moving about from place to place to ensure promptitude 
and efficiency in every branch of preparation. The Tenas- 
serim provinces were drained of cattle and provisions; 
bakehouses were erected on the coast, and steamers sta- 
tioned to convey bread and meat to the camp. The frame- 
work of bouses was constructed at Monlmoin to afford 
shelter to tbe troops when tbe monsoon set in, and a con- 
valescent depot was established at Amherst, thirty miles 
below Bangoon. 

Tbe land army amormted to 5,800 men, under tbe com- • ■ 

mand of General Godwin, who bad served in the first 
Theoxpedi- Burmese war, and it was strengthened by nine- 
Honory teen steamei’s carrying 159 guns and manned by 
2,200 sailors and marines. On the arrival of tbe 
force in tbe Bangoon rivei', a flag of truce was sent up by a 
steamer to receive tbe reply -of the king to tbe latest letter 
of the Governor-General, butitwas fired upon, and the last 
hope of a peaceful solution of tbe difficulty vanished. Tbe 
whole force took up a position in front of Bangoon on the . 
iltb April. Tbe great pagoda, tbe key of tbe enemy’s . 
position, bad been fortified with great slall, and it was de- 
fended with moregaUantiy than the Bnrmes6 bad exhibited 
in tbe former war ; but nothing could withstand tbe fiery 
valour of our soldiers, and tbe British colours were planted . 
on that noble temple after a short struggle. . This was the 
first, and almost the only military operation of the cam- . ' ’ 
paign. -The Burmese army was dispersed, and tbe people 
' returned to their houses and resumed their occupations. . 
Tbe town was well supplied with provisions, and carpenters 
from Pegu hastened to erect the wooden houses. The health 
of the camp was little affected by tbe season ; tbe river was 
crowded with shipping, and. the port became' a busy mart 
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of eosnmetHv. 1?nl nlilinuci* Goiionil fiotlwin ImO a mn}*' *.». 
uifioont fiotilln of atol llin coinplolo «v")inmftn(5 of 

tlio rivor, jwttlliinir roolil iiultico Inm'to tulvnuoc to I'n'TJV*, 
and T.oril Dalhoiit-U' wn'; tiWipKl <o proeectl to Rnnirooii in 
pfivon, and in'iist on liip nunJtiK np to nooupy fhsit iin> 
porUiiit position ; it. %vns caji'nrctl 'vifU <1«! lo'!s of only onft 
unu). 

The king tvfttPod to hold any coiuiuunicat ion with Lonl 
Dalhons-ic, and lio hnd juov l<i conf.idor ihc cour^o ho wna 
to pnrjiUf. The inliahitnt)t<; of l’*\cn w<t(i .^nr-fwiina 
isnjo'.if'.ii- to K* ri'h'a:=('d fn^m iho iron yoke of ot »Vk«> 
tho-Hurhh’^oj who had ii'cated theiif with morv than onli- 
luiry cruelty himci* they wew c<‘nrjni>ri*tl. They entreated 
to he token nioh't* JJriti^:!* pmlection, and herd Dalhonsie 
doterniinc'd ni oneo to necede to their wishes tain to nntiex 
the province. Jti hi.« minute on the auhject he said, "Jn 
“ the earliest- .•^tage of the present dispute 1 nvowed my 

opinion that conquest in Bnrinah would ho a calamity 
“ second, only i-o the calamity of wnr ; hut 1 have hcon 
“ dntwji most ri'luetuntly to the conclusion that nonif.i'inro 
“ will adequately nua-t the object wliich, in my jtidtrmcnl, 

*' it is ahsolttt-''ly n< oc^sary to securo — the. estutdishmeut of 
“ onr smtrity now and its muintenanco hereafter —oscopt 
“ the F(>isur<>*iind oceuptUion of n portion of the territories 
“ of the l.h>rmah hingdom.” The Court, of "Direct or.s and 
the Ministry concurred in this opinion, and on the £0th 
December a proelnmtition was issued declaring that. Pegu 
was henceforth to be considered a poriion of the Drilrsh 
dominions. No jirovitice has ever gained so much in so 
short II period hy anne.vat ion. The cxj>ort and import tra (lie 
has increased from a few lao.s to nine crore.s ; the people are 
happy and contented, and would consider a change of 
wa.sters the grcnte.st of calnniitie.®. Tlio first Burmese v.-nr 
had entailed an e.xpundiiure of thirteen crore.s ; the second 
cost n little over one crore. 


SECTION Til. 

I.or.l) DAMlOUSUfS AtiMl.VISTt:.\TIOS— ASNKSATIONS. 

The confiscation of the Punjab and Pegu, like the annexa- 
tions made during fifty yenr.s to the dominions of the 
Company from the territories of ^lysoro, Sindin, Anncxntlon 
Ragporo, IJolkar, njtd the Pe.shwti, followed the poticy- 
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A.i». fortutjc of war, otuI wore ilie untunil conpcquoncc of nn- 

IS48 provoked hostiliiies ; l>nf. the absorption of Satara, 

povo, and Jhansi was based on ilio faiinro of heirs, and the 
nssnnicd prerogative of the par'ainonnt jiower in India. 
They constitute wlmt ha.« been termed t!io “annexation 
“ policy " of Lord Dnlhonsie, which has been compared to 
“ the acts of brigands -connting out their spoil in a wood, 
“ rather than the acts of British siatc.sinanship,’* and he 
lias been sliginati.«od as the wor-st and basest of mlers.” 
To trace this policy to its origin, it is to be observed that, 
seven years bcfoi-c his atTival, the Governor-General and 
Council in 1S41 recorded their nnnuiinons opinion that 
“ our policy should be to persevere in the one clear and 
“ direct course of abandoning no just or honourable acces- 
“ sion of tciTitory or revenue while all existing claims of 
“ right are scrupulously ivspecfcd." Lord Dalhousie, soon 
afier assuming the government, recorded his entire con- 
cutTcnce in the views of his predecessors, and said that 
“wo were bound not to put aside or neglect snch rightful 
“ opportunities of acquiring tcrritoiy or revenue as may 
“ from time to time present llicmselvcs, by the failure of all 
“ heirs of every description whatever, or from the failure of 
“ heirs natural ; but wherever a shadow of doubt can be 
“ shown the claim should bo at once ab-audoned.’* 

The principality of Satara, the first to which this prin- 
ciple "was applied, avas created by Lord Hastings in favour 
_ of the descendant of Sevajee on the absorption 
of tbe Pc.shwa’s dominions in 1S19, and endowed 
■v\-iih a revenue of fifteen lacs a year. The raja died on the 
6th April, 1S4S, ndthout issue. ' He had repeatedly applied 
to the Eesidont for permission to adopt an heir, but had 
been informed that it was not in lus power to grant it. Two 
hours before his death, a boy, previously unknown to him, 
was brought in by hap-harard ; the ceremony of adoptior. 
was pei'formed with the usual rites, and a royal salute was 
filled. The adopted lad succeeded, as a matter of course, to 
the pereoual property of the raja, hut the- question arose 
whether he could succeed to the sovereignty without the 
sanction of the British Government. Sir George Glcsrk, 
the governor of Bombay, while admitting that the consent 
of the paramount power was required bj* custom, main- 
tained that the Government could not object to it tvithout 
iniustice. His successor, Loril Balklaud, concurred with 
the other mcnihers of government in. taking an opposite 
view of the case. Air. Willonghby, the ablest member of 
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favour of the British Q-ovemment to the late raja on here-’ 

• ditary tenure. He had left no heir of his body ; there was 
no male heir who by family or hereditary right could claim 
to succeed him ; he had adopted no son ; there was not in - ' 
existence any person descended.in the male line, from the . 
founder of the dynasty, and they had no doubt of their 
right to resume the graut. 

A.D. The principality of Jhansi in Bundlecund was held by a 

185J chief as a tribntery of the Peshwa, whose rights in the 
jiinasi province were ceded to the . Company in 1817, and ' 
Lord Hastings, to reward him for his fidelity, 
declared the fief to be hereditary in his family. He died 
in 1835, after having adopted a son, but Sir Charles Met- 
calfe, then governor of Agra, declared that in the case of 
chiefs who merely held lands or enjoyed revenues under 
grants such as are issued by sovereigus to subject^' the 
power which made the grant had a right to resume it on 
failure of heirs male. He therefore refused to acknowledge 
any right to bequeath the sovereignty by adoption, and 
bestowed it on a descendant of the first chief. He died in 
1853, having adopted a sonbn his death-bed, and his widow, 
a woman of high spirit and ^eat talent, demanded the 
succession for the lad. Colonel Low, one of the members 
of Council who had opposed the annexation of Hagpore, 
recorded in his minute “ the native rulers of Jhansi were 
“ never sovereigns; they wore only subjects of a sovereign, 

“ first of the Peshwa, and latterly of the Company ; the 
“ Government of India has now a full right to annex the 
“ lands of Jhansi to the British dominions.” Lord Dalhousie 
stated that, as the last raja had left no heir of his body, and 
there was no male heir of any chief or raja who had ruled 
the principality for half a century, the right of the British 
Government to refuse to acknowledge the present adoption . . 
was unquestionable. The Court of Directors took the same 
view of the case, and Jhansi was incorporated in. their 
territories. Daring the mutiny the ranee took a fearful 
revenge by putting eighty-three Europeans, men, women, 
and children, to death in cold blood. To these three cases . 
of annexation, that of Oude has been added to swell the . 
condemnation pronounced on Lord Dalhousio’s proceedings, 
though it was oficcted contrary to his advice, by the direct 
orders of the Cabinet and the Court of Directors. On these 
questions we leave the reader to form bis own judgment 
from the facts which wo have thus placed before him. 

It was during the administration of, Lord Dalhousie, and 
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•with his fall coacun'once, that the dignity and privileges a.d. 
of the nabob of the Caniatio wore suppressed by unbobsof 
the Government of Jladins. The Oarnatio "was W'oOiirnnUc, 
annexed -to the Company’s territories in 1801 by Lord 
Wellesley, ■who alloitod a sura of about seven lacs of rupees 
a 3 'car for the support of the nabob and his household ; 
but he distinctly’ excluded nil allusion to heirs and siicccs- 
sore. It was a personal settlement w’ith a mediatized prince ; 
the nabob enjoyed a titular dignity, received royal salutes, 
and was placed above law. Two nabob.s in succession had 
left heirs at their death in 1819 and 1825, and the Govern- 
ment had allowed them to succeed to the title and the 
advantages attached to it. The last nabob died childless 
in 1858, and his uncle, Azim Jah, claimed the dignity and 
immunities and allowances attached to the nnhobship. 

Lord Harris, the governor of Madras, pointed out in an 
elaborate minute that the Government was not bound to 
recognise a hereditary succession to this dignity, even of 
direct heirs, .still less of tho.se who were only collalcral. 

He objected to the perpetuation of the nnhobship, because 
it was prejudicial to the public interests that there should 
e.xist a separate authority in the to^vn not amenable to law, 
which, combined with the vicious habits of the palace, en- 
couraged the accumulation of an idle and dissolute popnla- 
■ tion in the capital of the Presidency. The nabob’s palace 
was mortgaged, and his debts amounted to half a croro of 
•rupees. Lord Hari’is proposed that the annuities of the 
Arcot family should cease, that the Government should 
undertake to settle its debts and make a moderate allow- 
ance to the uncle. Lord Dalhonsio fully concnircd in these 
views, and the Court of Directors asserted that the rights 
of the family wore rcsti’icted to the prince who signed the 
treaty in 1801. 

The vexatious question of the Hyderabad contingent was 18S3 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion bj'^ the tact and resolu- 
tion of Lord Dalhousie and the firmness and ihoNirnm 
judgment of Colonel Low, the Resident at the «naBerar. 
Nizam’s court. The origin of this force has been explained 
. in a former chapter. It was over-officered and over-paid, 
and formed a severe tax on the revenues of the state, but 
the Nizam would not hear of its being reduced. Its allow- 
ances had repeatedly fallen into arrears, when it became 
necessary for the Resident to make advances from his 
treasury, which the Nizam acknowledged as a debt bearing 
interest. The territory of Hyderabad was sufiioientty pro- 
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A.D. duefcive to provide for ail the demimds of the administratiorif 

IS53 but it was impossible to prevail on the Ifizam to attend to 
business: his debts amounted to three crores, and the ex- 
orbitant interest he "was obliged to pay, combined with the 
cost of a horde of 40,000 foreign mercenaries he persisted 
in maintaining, devoured his resources. The Ifizam had 
from time to time made some payments towards the liquids- i 
tiou of the debt incurred for the contingent, but by 1853 it 
had again accumulated to half a crore of rupees. Lord 
Dalhousie’s patience was exhausted by foui’ years of evasion, 
and he determined to bring the question to an issue. , He 
proposed the draft of a treaty placing the contingent on a . 
definite and permanent footing, providing for its punctual 
payment, and efiecting an equitable settlement of ax'rears 
by the transfer of territoiy yielding about thiriy-six lacs a 
year, which was less than the annual claim on' the Hizam 
by about six lacs. By this arrangement he was relieved 
from a debt of half a crore; but, however beneficial it might 
be to his interests, he manifested a strong reluctance to 
agree to it, and it ivas only on the importunity of his 
ministers, and more particularly tiirough influence of a 
favourite valet whom the ministers had bribed, that be was 
induced to give his consent to it. The districts which he 
ceded were those in "West Berar, which Lord Wellesley had 
' generously given his ancestor ftr the very equivocal assist- ■ 
ance he had rendered in the war with the Mahrattas in 
1803. 


SECTION IV. ■ 

LORD DAIiHODSIE’S ADSnSISTFuiTIOX — OTJDE — SOCUli AXD - 
SIATEBIAI. IMPBOVEMESTS. 

province in India had .sufiered the affliction of misrule 
for so long a period as Oude, and it was to be traced to the 
Ctonie presence of the British army, which effectually 
jBfcnReia protected the mler from the indignation of- his 
subjects. The expostulations of "Wairen Hastings, 
of Lord Cornwallis, of Sir John Shore, and of Lord Hastings 
bad been totally unheeded. In 1831 Lord VTilliam Bentinck 
assured the king, that unless prompt measures were adopted . 
to reform abuses and to give the people the benefit of good 
government, the Company would assume the administration, 
and reduce him to the same condition as the nabob of 
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^foorslieJabad. Tina roinonslranco prodnccd a altglii ro* 
forrantion, bnt it was tmnsioni. Twelve 3 -cars after Lord 
Hardinge vjsbod Lucknow and carncsll}' renewed ibo 
romonsl ranee, assuring Ihe king that, unless tbeso rcfornia- 
lions woTO curried ont witlun two years, the eovcnmieut of 
tbo whole coujitry would be luken out of his ban. Is. 

Colonel Slecinun, who was soon after appoint cd Kesidont, a.d. 
was desired (onnike a tour throngh Ibo co\>nlry and ascer- 
lain whclbcr any reform bad been made in Ibo 
ndininislration. IJis report prosenlcd a dark 
record of crime and miBer 3 -. The king main- *^ 1 '-’^- 
lainod a RnperflnouB nrm 3 - of 70,000 men. who received 
scanty- and uncertain pa\-, and were driven to prey upon 
the j)coplo. Tboir foraging parties indisoriminalcly plun- 
dered the villagers of provisions, and hrongbt nwW the 
roofs and doors of the bouses for fuel. It was impossiblo 
to conceive a greater enrso to a conntry (ban sneb a body 
of disorganised and Hcenlions soldier}-. Tliorc wero 2-lG 
forta or strongbolds in tbo country, with d/t* gnus, held b}* 
the liigbor class of Inndboklors, chiefly Knjpoofs, They 
bad converted largo tmcl.s of the most fertile land into 
jungle, which bcc,amc tbo haunts of lawless ebametons, who 
Icried bcav}- imposts on all tradera and travellers. Within 
sixteen miles of the capital ono landholder bad tbus turned . 
fbirh' miles of rich land into jungle, and erected four forti- 
fications within tbo circle. The king, immnrcd in his 
palace, was invisible except to his women, musicians, and 
buflbons. The favonrito tiddler had been appointed chief 
justice ; tbo chief singer was dc facto king. ISveiy- ofliccr 
on his appointment was required to pa}- llca^•y douceurs 
to tbo king, to tbo heir-apparent, to tbo minister, in 
fact, to whomever was snpj)oscd to have interest at court, 

•and lie reimbursed himself by extortions from the people. 
Colonel Sicomnu — who was an impassioned foe to annex- 
ation — stated in bis report that, notwithstanding Iiis 
earnest de.sii-o to mainl-ain the (hroiie of Oudo in its in- 
t<'grity, fifty years of experience bad destroyed every hope 
that the king would carry out a system of ndministratiou 
, calculated to secure life and property and to promote tbo 
happiness of the people, “He did not think that, with a 
“ due regard to its own character ns the paramount power 
“ in India, and the particular obligations by which it was 
“ bound by solemn treaties to the snfl'ering people of this 
“ distracted countiy, tbo Governmaut could any longer 
“ forbear to take over the admiii^ '■‘n,” in .perpetuity ; 

-Ji . ■- -• 
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lui). Tbo wars in which the Qovorntnonl of India had been cn. 

1848 g«gcd with little intermission for ton years, had 

’ ttbsorhod thirty crorcs, and entailed an annual 
deficit, which, however, censed with the causo of it, and 
there was for ii time the bright gleam of a surplus, hut 
it was extinguished two years after by the mutiny. 
Diu-ing the period of eight years now under review, the 
commerce of Bombay wms developed to an extraordinary 
degree, and that of Calcutta was doubled, while the coast- 
ing trade was libenitcd from every obstruction, and ren- 
dered more safe by the erection of lighthouses along the 
coast. 

1863 Tho importance of conferring on tbo comparatively poor 
population of India the boon of cheap and uni- 
form postage which had long been enjoyed in 
England, had been frequently discussed in a perfunctory 
' manner. Lord Dalhousio took up the question with his 
accustomed energy, and transmitted to Lcndcnhall Street 
the proposal of establishing a nniform rate of half an anna, 
or three-farthings, for every letter of a defined weight, 
irrespective of distance, though in some cases it even ex- 
ceeded two thousand miles. The Court gave the same ready 
and liberal sanction to this plan as they had, indeed done to 
all his other great schemes of improvement. He likc^vise 
procured a reduction of the rate of postage between 
England and India, and took a national pride in an 
arrangement which ho said " would enable the Scotch 
“ recruit at Peshawar to write to his mother at John 
" O’Groat’s house for sixpence.” 

The Ganges Canal was commenced long before fjord 
Dalhonsie’s arrival, but it was advancing at "so sluggish a 
The Onnffcs pnce, that the sum expended on it from the be^n- 
amai. ning had not exceeded seventeen laes of rupees. 

He pressed it forward with unabated ardour, allowing no 
financial pressure and no exigencies of war to interrnpt 
its progress ; and the sum appropriated to it in six years 
exceeded a crore and a half of rupees. The main stream 

1854 was opened by Mr. Colvin, the lieutenant-governor of, 
Agra, in March 1854. This gigantic undertaking whidi . ' 
was designed and completed by the late Sir Proby Cautloy, 
stands among the noblest efforts of civilisation. It nearly 
equals the aggregate length of all the. lines of the four • 
greatest canals of Prance, and is five times longer than all 
the main lines in Lombardy. 

The system of railroads which is working a greater and 
more beneficial change in the social, political, and com- 
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inorcinl iutcjvsts of India (liim Inis boon Icnown at any 
former period, is duo lo the excrlions of Lord , 
DaUmusic. The first raiUvay Yrns pi*ojcc<«d by " 

Sir iincdonald Stepbonson in ISifi, and received preat cn- 
coimigcmonf from Mr. AVilbcrforce Bird, when oifiointing 
as govcmor-penoral, and aubsoqnonih'from liord Hardinpo, 
but the commercial disasters of 1846 and lS-1-7, and tlic 
reluctance of Englisb cajiitalisia to embark in an unexplored 
field of onterpriso in India, baffled the nndertaking. The 
indefatigable zeal of Sir Jlacdonnld suceccdod at Icnplb 
in fanning the East India Railway Companj*, and Sir A.n. 
iTanies Hogg, a member of the Court of Directors, prevailed 1848 
on bis colleagues, tbougb not witbouf. great difiicnlty, to 
gnai'antoo a rat* of interest snffleient to raise the capital. 

Two short and cxporiracntal lines at Calcutta and at 
Bombay were sanctioned, bnt as numerous njiplication.s for 
similar concessions ])ourcd in upon the India House, the 
Court bad the wisdom to refer them to the consideration 
of Lord Dalbousic, with the intimation of their wish “ that 
“ India should, without unnecessary loss of lime, possess 
“ the immense advantage of a regular and well-devised 
“ system of railway communications.” 

The question could not have been placed in tbo bands of 
ono better qualified to do justice to it. Ho bad presided at 
the Boartl of Trade for several years during the 
most active period of railway enterprise, and 
bad become complete master of tbo principles ™ " * 
and details of railway economy. To this pre-eminent ad- 
vantage bo added largo and comprobensive views of policy. 

In tbo elaborate minute be transmitted to the Directors on 
the 20tb April, 1853, which became the basis of llie mil- 1863 
way system of India, be expressed liis hope Hint the limited 
section of experimental line hitherto sanctioned would no 
longer form the standard for railway works in India. A 
glance at the map, be said, would sulfico to show how im- 
measurable would be the political advantages of a .system 
of internal communication by which intolligonco of every 
event should bo transmitted (o the Government at a speed 
, fivefold its present rate, and enable tbo Government to 
bring tbo main bulk of its military streugUi to bear upon 
any given point in as many days ns it now requires months. 

The commercial and social advantages of tbo rail wore 
bc 3 'ond all calcnlntion. “ A sj’Btcm of railways judiciously 
“ selected and formed would surely and rapidlj' give riso in 
“ this empire to the same cnconragemont of entorpriso, tbo 
“same multiplication ipf produce, the same disoovory of 
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A.D. “ latent forces, and the same increase of national wealth that . 

1853 “ have marked the introduction of improved and extended 
“ communications in the various kingdoms of the Western 
“world. With .the aid, of a railway carried, up to .the 
“ Indus, the risk involved in the extension of our 
“ frontier to a ' distance of 1,500 miles from the capital 
“ would be infinitely diminished. Peshawar would, in fact, 

“ he reached in less time and mth greater facility than 
“ Moorshedabad, though only seventy miles distant from 
“ Calcutta, in the days of Olive.” He then proceeded to 
lay down a system of railways for the whole continent 
which should connect the Presidencies with each- other 
and form the great trunk lines. He advocated the construc- 
tion of the lines by 'public companies, sustained by- a State 
guarantee and controlled, directly but not vexatiously,' by 
the Government of the comitry, acting in the interest^ bt 
the public on the principle for which he had contended, 
though in vain, when at the Poard of Trade. 

1862 Another boon conferred on India by Lord Dalhousie 
was the electric telegraph, created by the . enterprising' 
The Hectrio Spirit of Sir. — now Sir Wflliam— O’Shaugh- 
Teiegraph. nessy. After a series of experiments he Succeeded ' 
in laying down a line from Calcutta to the sea at Kedgeree; 
which, by expediting the oommunioation of intelligence, 
was found to be of eminent service during the Bunnese 
war, when hours were invaluable. Lord Dalhousie lost no 
time in sending Mr. O’Shaughnessy to England "with a ■ 
letter to the Court of Directors, stating that the success of 
this experiment had added intensity to his desire to bring 
. the various sections of the empire into communication with 
each other by telegraphic -wires, and he made it his earnest 
personal solicitation that they would jauthorise the imme- 
diate construction of them. “Bveiything,” he, added, 

“ moves fester nowadays all the world over, except the 
“ transaction of Indian business.” Happily Sir James 
Hogg occupied the chair at the India House, and -he took 
the same interest in the promotion of th® telegraph as he 
had done of the rail. The proposal was carried trough the 
va'rious'ofiicial stages -with such promptitude that, within a , 

■ week of the arrival of Lord Dalhousie’s communication, 
the despatch sanctioning the establishment of the telegraph 
was on its way to India, The -wires have now been, spread ' 
over the country, and have fully answered the hopes of the 
Governor-General, by increasing the security of the , 
empire, and augmontmg the fecilitios for governing it ten- 
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ho stirnds on the same pedestal with Warren Hastings find 
Loi'd Wellesley, and his public character, like theirs, lias had 
to pass through the ordeal of obloquy. It was twenty-seven 
years after the House of Commons had impeached Warren 
Hastings that the members rose in a body to pay sponta- 
neous homage to his merits as he entered their chamber in 
1813. It was thirty years before the Court of Directors, 
who had treated Lord Wellesley ns a criminal, assured him 
that he “ had been animated by an ardent zc.nl to promote 
“ the welfare of India, and to uphold the interests and 
“ honour of the British empire, and that they looked back 
“ to the eventful .and brilliant period of his government 
“ with feelings common to their countrjmen.” Lord Dal- 
housie’s acquittal may perhaps be longer delayed, but it is 

■ not the less certain. The only indictment .against him is 
his annexation policy, as it is called, which was hastily pro- 
nounced to have been the cause of the mutiny ; and it was 
inevitable that the feelings of indignation which its atro- 
cities created should bo in some measure transferred to 
the individual who was charged with having occasioned it 
The great merits of his administration cannot, therefore, be 
fully appreciated till the voice of posterity has removed this 
reproach from it. 

A.i)i The Charter of 1833 expired in 1853, and a strenuous 
1853 effort was made to wrest the government of India from the 
The Charter East India Company, but the Whig ^Ministry de- 
ori853. termined to continue it in their hands, not, 
however, as formerly, for any definite period, but until 
Parliament should otherwise ordain. The India Bill was 
introduced by Sir Charles Wood, the President of the 
Board of Control, in a lucid speech of five hours ; which, 
considering that he came into office only five months before, 
a stranger to Indian affaire, exhibited no ordinary talent, 
and held out the prospect of an enlightened and vigorous ad- 
ministration, which was subsequently realised to the fullest 
extent. The chief modifications were three. The number 

■ of the Court of Director’s was reduced from «thitty to eigh- 
’■ teen, and the elimination was effected by a most ingenious 

process of balloting, devised by the secretary, Sir James 

■ ilelviU. Of the reduced number a certain proportion was 
’ to bo nominated by the Crown. Under the old system, 

many of the most eminent of the public servants in India 
were excluded from the Direction on their return to Eng- 
land, owing to their invincible repugrrance to a laborious and 
hrm^ating course of canvassing ; but the Minister was now 
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Ijo iiifcorotl Uicno mcmoniWo oxjH'oHsiofiH : — “ I wish for a 
“poaaofiii tinio of ofllcu ; But I camiot forget that in the Bley 
“ of Tiulia, poreno ph it is, a nmnli cloud may ariso no larger 
“than u niaii’p hand, but wbieli, growing larger and larger, 
“ may at last llircaion to burpl', and overwhelm ns with 
“ruin.” The Bucceoding narraiivc will ahow how pro- 
phetic ihis onnncintion proved to be, ITifl adniiniplrfition 
was marked by a pories of events ofnilcxainplod mngniludc 
— the mutiny and extinction of an army of 150,000 Bopoye, 
—the wholesale massacro of ICui-opcans, men, women and 
children — Ihe loss and recovery ol’ the Korth-West pro- 
vinces — the dissolution of the ICast India Company, and the 
annexation of tho empire of India to tho Crown. 

A.n. Loi'd Canning landed in Calcutta on tho last day of 

1800 li'chfuiiry 185G, and for a fortnight enjoyed the benefit of 
As wtirnncM ^"Icrcourso with Lord Dalhousie, who believed 
of iihMTfco. that India was in a state of profound tranquillity^ 
lion.— Ouiio, woro on, however, tho olctncnts of 

disquietude, though not of iinmcdiafo danger, began to 
make their appoamneo. Tho dcpo.scd king of Oudo was 
allowed to take up his residence in tho suburbs of Calcutta, 
and his omisBnries wore actively employed in diffusing a feel- 
ing qf hostility to tho British Government in and around tho 
metropolis. Tho chief coramissionership of Oudo had un- 
fortunately been given to a civilian, Mr. Covcrloy Jackson, 
who was utterly tmfit for such a post. Instead of labour- 
ing to reconcile tho chiefs and people to a foreign rule, as 
Outram and Slcoman would have laboured to do, bis lime 
was passed in unseemly squabbles with bis subordinates, 
and in sowing the dragon’s teeth of rebellion among the 
. proud aristocracy of tho country by a wanton and disas- 
trous intorforonco with the lonuvcs of their estates. 

In tlio old Mabomoclan capital of India, in which the 
royal family bad boon injudiciously jjcrmittcd to keep up a. 
niBcontrai mimic court, the jn’occcdings of Government 
nt UoJhi. aroused a strong fooling of animosity. Contrary 
io the ad\nco of some of the vonorablo «mcmbers of the 
Court of Directors, tho Board of Control Imd dotorrhiriod to 
remove the family from Delhi ; and, on the death of tho. 
Icing Bahadoor Shah, to disconlinnc tho royal title and 
immunities, IVom a feeling of doforouco to tho. strong rc- 
- moiisti’ancos of the- Directors who had opposed this 
measnre, Lord Dalhonsie had postponed taking action upbh 
it, and it was loft to tho considorafiou of Lord Canning, 
who at onco adopted the' oonolusion that tho palace of 
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Delhi, which wnj n mile hi ciminifcroncc and Ihecilndcl of A.n. 
n iortified town, and wliich was nr^jenfly required for mill- 1860 
(ary purjiose.«, should he in the handR of the Govornmenf. 
of the conntTj*. A coinnninication to this effect. w.as made 
to the kincf. who was likewipo infonnod that his .son 
Mahomed Korash would ho rccofrniFcd ns hi.s succcpsor, hut 
without the title of king. ITis yonnp and favourite wife, 
Zeenut IMchnl, was anxious to secure the suceession for her 
own son, and ro.scnted his exclusion, and not les-R the loss 
of the rcg-il dignity and privileges of the family. She set 
ovciy engine at work to create n hostile excitement, against 
the British Government, in the ^fahoincdan community, not 
only of Hindostan, hut also of the Dcccjin, and extended 
her intrigues to Poi'sia, then at war with England. 

. Humours wore at the same time disseminated t hat liord 
Canning had arrived Avith orders from the Qneen of 
England to enforce the profession of ChrisHanity on the 
natives of India. ITicro was likcAviso a prophecy abroad at 
the time that the Comjiany’s raj, or rule, Avas to last only 
a hundred years, and 185/ \A*as the centenary of Plassy. 

This prediction Avas indn.sfrionsly propagated, and tended, 
n.s in other cases, to promote it.sdwn fulfilment., by creating 
an impression that the fate of the British GoA-ernroent Avas 
.subject to the inovitahlo law of destiny. There can ho 
little doubt that towards the close of 185G the public mind 
had become unsettled, and that a vague apprehension of 
some portentous event Avas generally diffused through the 
community. 

The native soldiery of India, Avhethcr under their native 
princes or under our OAvn flag, had ncA’or been exempt from 
a spirit of insubordination. Sindia, Holkar, and tiw nntlvc 
the other Mahratta nilers had been repeatedly 
subject to coercion by their mutinous soldiers. Rnnjeet 
Sing declared that ho dreaded bis oaa'u victorious troops 
more than he feared his enemies. In the CompanA'’s army, 
frem the fir.st mutiny in IfG*!- at Bnxar to the latest in 1850 
at Shikarpore; there had boon a constant sncccs.sion of out- 
breaks more or less formidable. In 18.5G thorn Avere two 
especial causes of annoyance calculated to disquiet the minds 
of men Avhom avc had been accustomed to pamper. More 
" than forty thoii.sand of thesepoy.s were rccraitcd from Oudo, 

• and Avith the aucav of attaching them to our service, they 
had enjoyed the privilege of having their lawsuits decided 
before otherr, on the production of a rescript from their com- 
manding officers. Tliis exclusive privilege, Avhioh gave 
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A.T). thorn imporbonco in thoir native villagos, was lost on tbo 
186G annexation of the country, and it created a fooling of dis- 
• content. Moreover, only six of tlie Bengal regiments were 
. enlisted for foreign service, and in 1856 Government pro- 
mulgated an order that in future the services of no recruit 
would he accepted who did not engage to embark when 
required. The order was os reosonoblo as it was necessary, 
hut it produced a deep feeling of dissatisfaction in every 
regiment. The Company’s miliis.ry service was considered 
both anhonourahlo and an hereditary profession ; but under 
the new rule the sons and nephews of the high-costo sepoys, 
who were waiting for vacancies must either forego the 
service altogether, or defile thoir caste by crossing the 
“ black water.” 

It is questionable, however, whether the disafiboKon ex- 
cited by the two royal families of Oude and Delhi, or even 
Tiiourcnscd the discontent of the sepoys,, would have onlmi- 
cftrtridgcs. natcd m the revolt of the whole army, and the 
barbarities which accompanied it, but for the unexpected 
incident of the groaaod carti’idgos, which proved a god-sond 
to the enemies of Government. It had been determined to 
supersede the old infantry musket by an impi-dvod doscrip- ' 
tion of fire-arm with a grooved boro, which could not be 
loaded without lubricating the cai’tridgo. Dumdum, in the 
neighbourhood of Oalout^ was one of the schools of mus- 
• ketey for instruction in tho use of the Enfield rifle. Early 
1867 in January 1857 a low-caste man employed in the magazine 
meeting a brahmin sepoy, asked him for a drink of water 
from his brass watoi'-fiask, and was refused on the ground 
of his caste; upon which horomaiked that “high caste and 
“ low caste would soon he on an equality, as cartridges 
“ smeared mth beef fat and hog’s lard were being made up 
“ at tho magazine which all tho sepoys would bo compelled 
“ to use.” Tho alarm spread like wild fire among tho 
sepoys at Dumdum and througl) tho four regiments at 
Barrackpore. Tho emissaries of tho king of Oude in- 
dustriously circulated a report that, in prosecution of a long 
cherished design, the Government, under special instrnc- ■ 
tions from England, liad caused tho cartridges to bo greased 
with ingredients which would defile both Hindoos and 
Mahomedans, as a preliminary to their forcible conversion ^ 
to Ohristianity. A frantic feeling of terror and indignation , 
spread through tho regiments, which was evinced by the; 
incendiary fires which from night to night destroyed tho, 
oflicers’ bungalows and tho public buildings. 

As soon ns tho oxcitomont created ,hy the rumour of tho 
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gveasod cartridges beeaino known to the Government in a.®. 
Calcutta active measures wci-o taken to allay it. 

Telegraphic mcssagc-s wore despatched to all the to niiay 
stations up the country to issue the cartridges 
free from grease. At. liavrackpore the sepoys were assured 
by Gcueral Hearsay, who had acquired great influence over 
them, that there was no cause for al.arm, that tlio Govern- 
ment never had ntiy dp.sign on their caste, that no greased 
cartridges had been issued, and that Ihej’ might Inbricato 
their own cartridges with hce.s* wax. But they were beyond 
the reach of re.ason, and it was found impossible to dis- 
abuse them. When it was demonstrated to them that 
thora was no grease in the o.artridgc.s, theyaflirmed that the 
paper itself which had a glossy appearance, wn.s polluted. 

The public post was laden with their letters, and in a 
few days every regiment throughout Hindosinn was in- 
fected with the same feeling of alarm and passion. Tho 
little cloud was “ growing larger and larger,” and tlmca- 
tening to " burst and overwhelm the Government with 
ruin." 

At tho time when the peril of tho empire was thus in 
tho extreme, tho usual means of confronting it were 
minting. India had been in a gi*cat mcn.surc 
.stripped of tho European force which was now Earo^n 
urgently required to control an infatuated and in- ‘"oiu. 
furiato native army. Begiineut after regiment had been 
withdrawn from tho country in spito of the remonstrances 
of Lord Dalhousic, wlio was consliuincd at length to in- 
form Loi’d Palmoraton that he could not be responsible for 
tho safety of the empire if any more European troops wore 
•withdrawn ; yet four more werc sent to Pci’sin after ho had 
retired from tho country. Instead of tho safe proportion 
of ono Eurojiean to Ihrce native regiments, which the tra- 
dition of half a century had cstablislicd, there was at this 
time, little more than a single regiment to ton native corps 
between Calcutta and Agra. Lord Lawrence indeed 
affirmed that, if there had been 6,000 more Europeans, it 
“ is certain that the mutiny would not have happened ; 

“ but tho natives thought tho country was quite denuded 
“ of troops." When tho crisis appeared imminent Lord 
, Canning sent round to Rangoon for the 84th, and, on its 
arrival, ventured to bring do'wn and disband tho 19th, 
ivhich had mutinied at Borharaporo. 

The month of April passed with little disturbance, hut 
in great disquietude. It afterwards tiunspired that a 
general conspiracy, had been organised throughout tho 
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A.i>. sepoy army, for ,tlie simullniioons revolt of every regiment 
1867 Q at ovciy station in Hinclostan, on the evening 

muHnyat 6f. tlie last Sunday in May, at the hoiir of 
Mtenit church service, "when all the Europeans wore to bo 

massacred without regard to sox or age; hut an unexpected 
transaction at Meerut led to a premature outbreak. It was 
the largest and most important military station iii the 
North-West provinces, and also the head-quarters of the 
artillery, and any movement in it was sure to’ exercise a 
powerful influence at other staiaons. There the ordnance 
department had been employed in making up the greased 
cartridges under the eyes of the sepoys. The general ex- 
citement which pervaded the cantonment and the sur- 
roxmding country was constantly fomented by fresh lind 
more alarming rnmoui'S. It was asserted that the flour 
in the bazaars had been mixed up with ground bones, and 
that even the salt had been polluted. No lie was too absurd 
to be believed. It was manifest that the enemies of 
Qoverament had taken advantage of the existing agitation 
to inflame the minds of the sepoys, and to convulse the 
country. Foremost among these conspirators in the North- . 
West was Doondhoo Punt, commonly known as Nana 
Sahib, the adopted son of the ex-Peshwa Bajee Kao, who, 
duiang his residence at Bithoor, bad received through his ' 
annuity an aggregate sum of two crores and a half of 
rupees, the greater portion of which he had bequeathed to 
the Nana. He had the effrontery to demand a continuance 
of the pension of eight lacs of rupees a year, which was 
necessarily refused him, and he vow’ed vengeance on the - 
Government, and during the early 2)nrt of the year was . 
found travelling about in Oude and other disti-icts sowing . 
the seeds of revolt. 

Tlie troopers of the 3rd Cavalry at Meerut, chiefly . 
Mahomedans, were the first to break out into open mutiny. , 
The art It was explained to them on parade that they 

Cavalry. -were not required to bite the cartridges, but 
simply to pinch off the end ; but of the ninety men to whom 
the cartridges were offered on the 24th April, eighty-fivp 
refused to touch them, and were ordered to be brought , to 
a coni't-martial. The court was composed of fifteen native , 
officers of artillery, cavalry, and infantry, and by the vote of, 
fourteen the troopers were found guilty of disobedience of 
orders, and sentenced to hard labour for ten years. On 
the morning of the 9 th May, in the presence of then fellow- 
soldiers drawn up on parade, their nniform was stripped' 
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oft' tftpir baclcss, hntl sliacldos aflixctl lo tlieir ankles. Sovuc A.t». 
oC them were Iho flower ol' the regiment, arid had served iSSt 
the slate in many campaigns, and they implored the 
goncml to have mercy on them, and not subject thorn to 
so ignomiuions a doom. To the feeling of alarm for their 
caste in the minds of the sepoy.*? wn.s now added «i feeling 
of burping wrath ns they saw their comrades marched oil’ 
to gaol lilcc. the meanest, felon.*?. The whole imnsaction 
exhibited a spirit of iiieomjirchcnsiblo infatuation o?i the 
part of the militarj* nnthoritic.s of the station n.s well ns of 
the commandcr-in-chiof. 

The next d:iy, Sunday, the lOlh !Mny, >1.*? the ISuropeans 
wore proceeding to church in I he evening, the native troops 
broke ont. The trooper.? of thoSrd Cnvahy hn.?t- ThfoaUjamt 
enod to the gaol, which was guarded only by ^oicioth 
sepoys, and liberated their companions. The in- 
. fnntry and the cavahy, the Hindoo.? and the Mahomednns, 
made common cim.se, and massacred all the European.? 
w'ithout distinction of age or sex whom they could flnd. 

Half a ccnhiry before Colonel Gillespie, with a regiment of 
dragoons and .?omo galloper guns, had at once quelled the 
Yelloro mutiny and saved the Deccan. The Emopenn force 
at ^[ccrui consisted of a hattalion of riflemen, a regiment of 
dragoons, and a largo force of European artillery ; and tho 
exercise of similar ])romptit.nde would have saved Meerut 
at once, and checked tho principle of revolt in its infancy. 

But tho commander of tho division, Gcnoml Hewitt, was a 
snpcmnnnated officer, inert and imbecile, of ununeldy bnlk, 
and tho last man who ought to have been entrusted with 
tho charge of so important a station nt such a crisis. The 
night was passed in burning do^m the residences of Ibo 
ofiicers and Europeans, and tho mn.*?sacrc of the Christians, 
without any attempt to check it . The women and children 
who sought refuge in the gardens were tracked ont and 
shot amidst the yells of tho mutineers. “ Tlic sweepings 
“ of the gaols and tho scum of the bazaars, all tho rogues 
“ and ruffians /)f Meerut and tho robber-tribes of the 
“ neighbouring villages, wore let loose, plniideiang and 
“ destroying wherever an English bungalow was to bo 
“ gutted and burnt.” 

. In the morning it was found that tho mutineers had 
'started on the road to Delhi. Had the carabineers and 
tlic hor.?e artilleiy been instantly dcsi)atcbcd after Atrodiics nt 
them, they might have reached the city, only 
forty miles distant, in lime to save the lives of the Enio- 
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*j}. peans tbere, and to bold tbe mutinj in check, eren if tb^ 
1S57 had not orertaken and cut np the mntinons regiments 
on tbo route ; but tbe "RTretcbed Hewitt simplj sent bis 
caTalry out to reconnoitre. Tbe 3rd Cavalrr w*as speedily 
followed by tbe infantry, and being Joined by tbe 3Stb, on 
duty in tbe city, began tbe work of destruction and murder. 
The commissioner, tbe chaplain and bis daughter, and the 
European officers in tbe city were massacred. The Delhi 
bank was gutted and all its inmates slaughtered. The 
magazine, the largest in the Xorth-TTest, with its vast 
supplies of gunpowder, was defended by only nine Euro- 
pean officers and a few treacberons natives. Tbe mutineers 
applied scaling ladders to tbo walls, and were streaming 
over them, wSen Lieiit. Willongbby applied tbe torch to 
tbe train be bad laid, and blew it np to prevent its foiling 
into the bands of tbe enemy, and with it hundreds of the 
mutineers. 2sone of these brave officers expected to sur- 
vive tbe explosion, and tbe sacrifice of their own lives in 
the service of tlieir country was an act of distinguished hero- 
ism ; but four of them happily survived the catastrophe. 

The city was now completely in tbe bands of the in- 
surgents. The Europeans who bad taken refuge at tbe 
main guard were ^ot down by volleys from the 
SStb. The cantonment which was immediately 
beyond tbe walls contained two sepoy regiments, 
who rose upon tbe officers, set fire to their bouses, and 
turned tbe gnns npon them. Some of them and their wives 
succeeded in maMug their escape, and many a tale is re- 
- corded of tbe heroic bearing of dedicate ladies, some of 
them with children in their arms, as, nnder tbe burning 
sun of 33ny, they sought refuge in the Jungles or waded , 
through streams with scanty clothing and little food, 
hleanwlule the European and East T-nitm .women and 
children in the city, about fifty in number, were seized, and 
after five days of barbarous treatment, taken into a court- 
yard of the palace, when a rope was thrown round them to 
prevent their escape, and they were one and all murdered, 
^ot a European was now left- in DdliL The sepoys then 
proceeded to offer the soveirngniy to the Hng, which he , 
formally accepted. An old silver throne was brought 
into the hall of audience, on which he took his seat, under a 
salnte of twenty-one guns, andreceived public homage, and 
began to issue royal mandates, • 

The wire Sashed down to Calcutta the portentous intel- 
ligence of the mntmy at Meerut, the loss of Delhi, and the 
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csinblislimojit of !i Mcigul <ly nasty. Canning iinnn'ili- a.tj. 

ntolvfont foJlmlriJS.toCi'vlnn.andfoTJninbav for ,, 
cvorj’ nvjiiiablo Jinwpt'an Jfgiinciit-. A .«!:<;nTnpr at i^ni cun. 
w.'is’ib'spntcbctl to jnlercojit Ii<»rd Klgiti on his ’’•‘'’S'’ 
ntisMon to China, nntl t-ntivni him to fonvnnl t« Calcnfln 
the Knropoan fortx* which «ocoin)*anic<l hiu>, nnd omIciw 
wore vpiK'd to dcppaU'h !?»« tioops returning from tlin 
Persian expedition to Caicntt.n ns fnst ns they arrivt’d. 

The tolt'gnipli p»vo ifnnu-dinto notice of the crisis nf 
Mi'crnt to the olliccrs in the Pnnjnh. The nninbor of 
Knropenn tnnins in the province was about 10,000, „ ,, 

and of Sikhs l';5,000, but. they were onimimberotl inTtIJ.' 
by tlio Hindost.nnee sejaws, nil ripe for n>volt-. J 
, TIjc strength of the Puujnb consisted, however, not so nmch 
in the large collection of iCui'ope.an soldiers, as in the body 
of able men in charge of the govormnent. It. was con- 
sidered liord D.alhonsic’s “pel- province,” and Ijo h.nd 
drained the older pnivinces of their l)t'st oflicers to enrich 
its estahlishnicnts. Never since the introdnclion of British 
power into India had so large a number of statesmen and 
generals of the first oixlor been collected together in the 
administration of any province. At the bend of this galaxy 
of talent stood Sir dolni Lamtiiice, a tower of strength, 
with n genius for military organiKHion, although a civilian, 
.fcecond onl3* to Lord ^ycllosl^• 3 - and Lortl Balhousic ; adulo 
among the foicOTost of his assistants were Bohert Mont- 
.gomcry, Donald Madeod, Ili’rherl Kdwmtles, Neville Chain- 
bcrlnin, and above nil Jolin NiclRilson. But it is not casj* 
to select any unmes without doing ininsticc to other dis- 
tingmished men, ciril mid military, whoso zc.al, devotion, 
niid eneigy achieved the success of which their country is 
justly jiroud. For the detail of their e.vpioits the reader is 
referred to K.aye's standard “ History of (he ScfKJj’ IVnr." 
Cntofi’ from all comninnication with the Govennnont of 
India in the capital, they were constrained to act on their 
own jndgmont and rcsjionsihih'ty ; mid when the vigour of 
their proceedingo is contrasted with the ofiicial feebleness 
too risible in Calcutta, t his isolation cannot but ho con- 
^Bidored a fortunate circumstance. 

In the cantonment of Ijnhoro there were throe regiments 
of native infantry and one of cavalry wailing only for the 
. • post to bring them inforinatiou of the hostile ^ 
movement nt Meerut to follow the example. They nmnfnt * 

' were counterpoised bj* only ono European I'cgi- 

ment and two troops of European liorse-nrtillcry. Sir John 

. K K 
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A.D. Lawrence was absent at Rawnl Pindee, recruiting bis 

•So7 health, and Mr, Robert Montgomery was at the head of 
affairs at the station when intelligence was received by 
wire on the 11th May of the revolt at Jlecrut, and on the 
12 tb that Dellii was in the bands of the rebels, and it wa.s 
resolved to deprive the regiments of their arms the very 
next morning. A ball had been fixed for the nightof the 
12 th, and it was deemed advisable not to abandon it, lest a 
feeling of suspicion should be created in the minds of the 
sepoys. -The officers moved from the. ball-room to the 
parade, where the unsuspecting troops were drawn ■ up as 
on ordinary occasions. The European regiments and the 
guns were suddenly wheeled into a commanding position, 
and the disaffected regiments, seeing that any attempt at 
resistance must be fatal to them, obeyed the order to pile 
arms, and Lahore was saved by the energy of Air. Alont- 
gomery and Brigadier Corbett and Colonel Ecnney. 

In the same spirit of promptitude the important fortress 
of Govindgfurh which commandedTJmritsir, the ecclesiastical 
capital of the Punjab, was secured. The great 
at otter” magazines of Perozepore and Phillour, were in 
staUoas. manner saved from the mutineers, though 

not without difficulty. In the valley of Peshawar, across 
the Indus, there were about 2,000 European troops, and 
four times that number of native sepoys. The possession 
of it was considered essential to the securily of the Punjab 5 
and the officers in charge of ity Edwardes, Sydney Cotton, 
Chamberlain, and Nicholson, were equal to any emergency. 
At the first council which they held, Colonel Edwardes de- 
clared that “ whatever gave rise to the mutiny, it had ■ 
“ settled down into a struggle for empire under Afahomedan 
“guidance, with the MogS capital for its centre,” and it 
. was resolved to form a movable column of reliable troops, 
under a competent commander, to act wherever there was 
danger. On the 22nd, the four regiments of native infantry 
stationed there were taken by surprise as they were on the 
point- of mutiny, and disarmed. This master stroke of 
policy produced a magical effect on the people and chiefs in 
the valley, which was enhanced soon after when a number 
of the fugitives of the mutinous 55th, which had been dis- 
persed and cut up by Colonel Niciholson, were blown away 
from the guns on the Peshawur parade. At other stations, . 
however, there was not the same prudence and success. 
Brigadier Johnson, another imbecile like Hewitt, allowed 
Loodiana to be plundered, and three re^ments from Julian- 
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der and PhiUour to escape "witli their arms to ..Dellu. . The 
14fch at Jhelnm -was ■ found to he ready for revolt, and a 
force, was sent by Sir John Lawrence to disarm them, but 
the .commandant disobeyed his instmctions, and a, fierce 
engagement ensued, in which the sepoys had the advantage 
and made thcii'. escape. The news of this transaction em> 
boldeyed the disaffected regiments at Sealkote to rise on 
■their officers, and, as usual, they throw open the -gaol, 
plundered the treasury, gutted the houses of the European 
inhabitants, and marched on to Delhi, but retribution was 
not far off. Colonel Nicholson who had taken the command 
of the movable column, after having by his energy and 
skill disarmed three more regiments, marched with > the 
- utmost speed on the insurgents regardless of the insuffer- 
able heat, and completely routed them. All their baggage, 
and their ammunition, together -with the spoils of Sealkote, 
fell into his hands and they fled, leaving 400 dead and 
wounded on the field. These energetic measni'cs gave 
security for the time to the Punjab. 

Witffin a month of the outbreak at Meerut there was 
scarcely a regiment between the Sutlej and Allahabad Tvhich- 
had not revolted. The sepoys gravitated to Delhi ^ 

as the seat of the new government, and the i-e- nbandon 
capture of itbecanie the more urgent as it became 
more arduous. Sir John and his associates directed their 
whole attention to the despatch of men and materials to the 
siege, but, -with the means at his disposal and the local 
demands on them, the task appeared so difficult that he 
proposed to place Peshawur and the province lying beyond 
the Indus in the hands of Dost ^lahomed, and thus obtain 
the valuable services of the European troops stationed 
there. The measure was strenuously opposed by Colonel 
Bdwardes and his gallant companions, and referred to 
Lord Canning on the lOth June. His reply, “ hold on at 
“ Peshawur to the last,” was dated the loth July, but so 
completely had the communication between the Punjab and 
Calcutta been nut off that it was despatched by a steamer 
to Lord Harris at Madras to be telegraphed to Lord Elphin- 
. stone at Bombay, and sent on by him as best he could. 
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SKCTION n. 

I.011T) CAWNIHQ’B AOMINISTBATIOK— THi; MCTJKY — J-XJCKKOW — 
OAWKrOnn— AI.MHAllAI), 

m 

A.n. The post of KcRiflcnt fit Lucknow Imrl boon ncccptcd by tlio 

1807 groat Sir Heni'y I^wrcncc in iMnrcli 1 857. 'J'bo nionsnrcs 
r.Tcnts Bt of f'i** prcdocc.Msor bud fidnlly nlicimtcd the landed 

Lneknow. nrislocmcj', who iverc found to posROss greater 
influence over the people than had been supposed, and 
whoso opposition was therefore tlio more formidable. The 
city was flllcd with thousands of the sf.arving soldiers and 
rotiiinors of the old court seething with disloyalty, while 
the whole country was pervaded by the families of the 
40,000 sepoys who wore in n state of mutiny. There were 
nine native regiments of infantry, and cavalry in the capital 
and its environs, containing about 7,000 men, and only 
700 Europeans to hold them in check. The 7th cavalry 
was in a state of violent excitement, and bad invited tho 
48tb native infantry to join them in murdering their oflicers. 
On tho 8rd May, on a bright moonlight night, Sir Henry 
Lawrence moved down unexpectedly with his Europeans 
to their linos, when they threw down their anus and fled. 
Ho then distiibutcd his small force in such positions us to 
overawe tho city and the native regiments, and laid in a 
store of provisions in a stronghold called tho Mutchie 
Bhawan. On tho night of tho 80th May, however, five 
of tho regiments broke out, and sot Are to the cantonments 
and murdered their officers, in some cases with exceptional 
Chincnii treachery. This became tho signal for a general 
nroitot revolt at all tho stations throughout the countiy, 
tho army, j |jy ^be middle of Juno every regiment in the 
province, ns well as evoiy police battalion, was in a state 
of mutiny. Sir Henry still held command of tho city and 
tho neighbourhood, but on the Inst day of* tho month ho 
marched out to Ohinhnt to meotsoveral thousand mutineers 
who wore marching on it, when his native gunners out tho 
traces of their horses, throw the guns into a ditch, and rode 
• away, and his little force was constrained to retreat with 
the loss of a sixth of its number, and, what was more disas- 
trous, of tho reputation which had hitherto held the city in 
awe. After this reverse ho was obliged to contract his 
lines of defence ivithin the Eesidency grounds. On the 
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4th of July he expired of a wound he received .from a shell 
which burst into his room two days before, and 
the state was deprived, at its gi’eatest need, of the si r Hen ry 
invaluable services of one of the most fllustriouis 
of its servants, bdoved by the natives for his . genial 
benevolence, and by his brother officers for his pre-eminent 
talent? ,On his death the command devolved on Brigadier 
Inglis, and he continued to sustein a close siege with un- , 
flinching energy for twelve weeks till he was relieved by 
Outram and B&.velook. 

The large and important station of Oawnpore was garri- 
soned by three regiments of native infantry and one of 
cavalry under the command of General Wheeler, gtntoottho 
but unhappily he had only 200 European soldiers. Cftirnpore 
With a mutinous feeling around him in every 
quarter, the month of May was passed in fear and anxiety, 

. and he entrenched a spot about 200 yards square, and 
stored it with provisions sufficient to last 1,000 men for a 
month. Doondhoo Punt, the E^ana Sahib, living at 
Bithoor, had been assiduous in fomenting the spirit of re- 
bellion among the regiments, and on the 5th June they rose 
in mutiny, and after courteously dismissing their officers, 
plundered the treasury, opened the gaols, and marched off 
to Delhi. The IfTana, whose object was to raise a Mahratta 
throne for himself and not to revive a Mogul dynasly, 
hastened after them and prevailed on them to return and 
dear the entrenchment of the/enn^ees. The whole of .the 
European population was crowded into the enclosure ; the 
revolted sepoys laid close siege to it, and planted eleven 
guns of large calibre against it, which poured in an incessant 
shower of shot and shell. The miseries of the besieged 
have seldom, if ever, been exceeded iu the history of the 
world, and the dauntless courage and the spirit of endurance 
they displayed have perhaps never been surpassed. The 
23rd of June, the anniversary of Plassy, the day fixed by 
the prophets for the extinction of the Company’s raj, was 
here, as elsewhere, marked by extraordinaiy exertions 
which, however, ended in so signal a defeat that the sepoys 
. begged permission to remove their dead. 

Three weeks had now elapsed since the investment of 
this slender fortification, and still this heroic band con- 
tinued to repel every assault, and to inflict an „ 
almost incredible amount of slaughter on the stata^the 
insurgents, but their guns were becoming un- Bnrrfeon. 
serviceable, thofr ammunition was running low, irs^star"**^ 
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A.i>. vntion was sUiring llieni in tlio fac«; ft Kin>y dog was 

1807 turned into ponp, an old liorse was conpidcred n delicacjr, 
and the well avus nearly- exlianstod. It wns intpoFPiWo for 
Imtnnn nature to linld out much longer, and Geneml 
"Whoolor at length agreed to the otTer of the Nana to supply 
them with provisions and convoyanecs to Allalmlwid, on 
condition of his surrendering the ontrenchment together 
with the guns and treasnre. Litllo did the General 
dream that the incarnate fiend to whom he was entrnsting 
his charge bad on the dth Juno massacred 130 men, women, 
and children who had escaped front the mutineers at 
Fnttygnrhin boats, and had been induced to land at Cawn- 
poro. On the morning of the 27th June, the remnant of 
the garrison, together ivilh the women and children, moved 
down, some on fool and some in vehicles, to the river which 
they found lined with the ferocious sepoys ; and there was 
perpetrated one of the most diabolical acts of treachery 
and murder that the darkest page of human annals 
records. 

No sooner had they embarked in tbo boats than Tantia 
Topee, acting for the Nana, took his scat on a platform, 
siasmcre nt ^^nd ordered the massacre to commence. On the 
the ehunt. gionnd of a hnglc a murderous fire of grape shot 
and musketry was opened on the boats from botli sides of 
tbe river ; the thatch of many o£ them was ignited by hot 
cinders, and the sick, the wounded, and the helpless women 
were burnt to death. The stronger women, many with 
children in their arms, took to the river, and were .shot 
down one by one, or sabred by the troopers who dashed into 
the stream. A number of both sexes escaped to the shore, 
and the Nana issued his orders that not a man should be 
allowed to live, but that the women and children should be 
taken to the house which he occupied. There they were 
added to the captives he liad previously made, and huddled 
together in one small room, fed on the coarsest food, sub- 
jected to every indignity, and taken out in couples to grind 
com for bis honsenold. Of tbe entire garrison and ' the 
male European population of Cawnpore only four suc- 
ceeded in making their escape in a boat which drifted dovm . 
the river, and, after many hair-breadth escapes, were taken 
under the protection of a loyal Onde zemindar. On the 
1st July the Nana was publicly proclaimed Pesbtva tvitb 
tbe ceremonies usual on such occasions. He then took his 
seat on the throne under a royal salute, and at night the 
town , was brilliantly illnminated. But his triumph was 
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of sliort. dunilion ; llic iwcnging sword of Havelock was a.d. 
advancing to extingttisli liis career. 1867 

The perilous condition of the gai’risons of Lucknow and 
Gnwnporo was the chief cause of anxietj* to Lord Canning, 
and ns the British troops entered the Hooghly 
they were pushed forward daily in such detach* xcin at 
naenti* as the scanty nicans of conveynnw at his 
command would allow. Benares, the head-quarters . of 
Hindooism, and alway.s the most tnrhulcnt city in Hindos- 
tan, was likcn*iso a soiu'cc of disquietude, as t^o only 
European troops in the cantonment consisted of thirty 
gtmners opposed to 2,000 native sepoys. It was ou'in^ to 
the cool courage and composure, and the .skilful dispositions 
of 3Ir. Henry Tucker, the comraissioher, and his associates, 
that an insurrectionary movement was wni'dcd off wliilo 
small reinforcements came up from Dinapore. The first 
driblet from Calcutta, consisting of sixty ^fadras Fnsilecrs 
under their gallant commander Colonel Neill arrived at 
Benares, then under the command of Brigadier Ponsonby, 
on the 4th June, and raised the European force to 250. 
Immediately bcfoin (he arrival of the Colonel, the native 
regiment at Azimgurh, sixty miles distant, had mutinied, 
and obtained possession of seven lacs of rupees. The 87th 
at Benares was prepared to follow the example, and it was 
resolved in haste to disarm it, but the affair was grossly mis- 
managed, and presented a melancholy contrast to the 
masterly movements at Lahore and Peshawur, whore the 
regiments wore deprived of their arms mthouttho loss of n 
single life. The sepoys fired upon the Europeans ; Captain 
Olpherts’s battery mowed down the sepoys and they fled 
towards the city. The work, however, was complete, 
though with an unnecessary sacrifice of life, andall lurther 
apprehension at Benares ceased. 

Colonel Neill, after having made a terrific example of all 
who were suspected of disaffection, and placed Colonel 
Gordon in command, moved up with all speed to 
Allahabad to save the fort, one of the largest and “ “ * • 
most important in the North "West Provinces, which had 
been, unaccountablj’, left wnthout a European gairison, and 
was at this time defended only by sixty invalids from 
Chnnar, and by a portion of Brazier’s Sikh corps. The 
6th Native Infantry had offered to march to Delhi and 
fight the mutineers, and was drawn up on parede on the 
6th Juno to receive the thanks of Lord Canning for its 
loyalty. The men sent up three cheers, and the European 
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A.v. and native officcrfl idiook liuiul? with csieh oilier. That 
jriuwrirrrpf saino night, ns the ollicers wont n'nUtd nt their 
tiio offlc>;ni. incKH, the perfidious sr-poys rushed in and put 
them to death. In the nurtiher of the slain were r-ight un- 
posted hoy ensigns, fresh frOwi Addiscomho, who had 
recently joined the regiment, and found a blofidy gnivo on 
the threshold of their career. The prisoners in 'tin gaol 
were then let loose, the honees of the ICuropt'ans pillaged and 
burat^ and the Knropcans, men, women, and children, ont- 
sido the fort butchcrcid with every aggravation of crnelty. 
Thu telegraphic vriros were cut, the mils tom up, and the 
engines, of which tho sopoys had n sapcrstilions dread, 
battered with cannon. 3’ho doors of the treasury, con- 
taining thirty lacs of mpees, were thrown open, and each 
sepoy IS said to have carried off three or four lings of a 
thousand rnpecs each. The town with all its wealth v/as 
given nji to plunder, and the king of Delhi proclaimed. The 
fort had boon besieged for four days, when it was happily re- 
lieved by tho arrival on the 11th of Colonel Neill, who had 
been directed by a tolugmm from Lonl Cunning to fake 

> tho command at Allahabad. Tho handful of Europeans he 
brought with him was augmented by other detachments in 
succession, and he was soon enabled to re-establish tho 
authority of Government in the city and surrounding 
districts, and to inflict a fearful retribution on the wretches 
who had been revelling in plunder and bloodshed, of which 
stnior tbegibbetsin oveiydirection bore ample testimony. 
ncMnd’* On the last day of Jane he sent on a detaclmient 

coinmn. ^ succour Ca^vnpore, consisting of 400 Euro- 

peans, 300 Sikhs, 100 irregular cavaliy; and two guns, 
under Major Benaud, who was ordered to inflict summary 
vengeance on all who wore in any degree suspected of dis- 
loyalty, and who marched on for three days, leaving 
behind him traces of retribution in desolated villages and 
corpses dangling from the branches of trees. 

Colonel Havelock, the adjutant-general of the army, who 
had been the second in command in the Pereian expedition, 
Colonel returned to Bengal on the conclusion of peace 
Havelock’s by way of Madras, and came up to Calcutta in 
progress. same steamer with Sir Patrick Grants the 

Commander-iu-Chief at jMadras, who succeeded provision- 
ally to the chief command in India on the death of General 
Anson. On the voyage Havelock had mapped out a plan 
of operations, and recommended the foiination of a movable 
column, to proceed upwards from the lower provinces to 
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t!ic ppcnei: of revolt. This colninii wns plnrctl under his a,b. 
conunnnd n.s 13 rijradicr-fieneral, with orders, nOer stip- 1861 
pressing di.'-'ordt'i'fi at Allnhnhnd, to lose no time in pro- 
ceeding to the snpjiort of »Sir Hngh Wheeler nt. Cawnporo, 
and Sir Henry I>a\vrence at Lucltnow. Ho reached Alln- 
hahad on the tJOth June, and soon after received unequivocal 
c«d«wce that Camipore had fallen, and that thn Nana wns 
marching down with a largo force and man}* gnus on 
Allahabad, lie clearly fore.saw that if Major Kennud’s 
little hand had conio in contact with the rebel sepoys, not 
a soul could have survivc<i to tell the tale ; and, contrary to 
the remonstrances of Colonel Kcill, be ordered the ^lajor 
to ball. Havelock conld only muster 1,000 Hnropenns, 

130 of Hrazicr’.s Sikhs, IS volunteer cavahy, and 6 gtins 
winch he had improvised, and with this force he hosted to 
the supjwrt of Hcnand, and overtook liim at Fnllohporc, 
and there he commenced his victorious career. The enemy, 
4,000 strong, nishcd down upon his army, but was soon 
scon to fly in dismay, Icnring eleven guns with the victors. 

This wns the first clicck the mntinons sepoys had received 
below’ Delhi, and it produced a most siilntaiy injprc.ssion. 
Three days aflor he again defeated them at Onno, and ’ 
without a halt hnstened on to the Pnndoo river, where ho 
again routed them, and was enabled to save tlic bridge, 
w’incli they were preparing to blow np, and the loss of 
which would have fa tall}’ crippled hj.s movement.s. The 
JTnna’s brother, who was in the field, galloped hack in 
haste to Cawnporc, and gave him the alarming intelligence 
that the British commander had forced the bridge, and 
was in fnll march on the town. The monster determined 
to avenge himself on the hclplc.ss women and children, two 
hundred in number, who had been crowded togotlicr for 
man}' days in three narrow rooms. Among tbo captives 
there were four or five men, and they were brought out 
and despatched under the eyes of the' Nana. A party of 
sepoys \vns then told off, and the}* poxired volley after 
volley on the helpless victims through the Venetian 
■windows, but as the •work of death did not proceed fast 
enough, jiahomedan butchers and other niilians wore sent 
in mth Rwoi-ds and knives and other weapons to hack 
them to pieces. There tlic bodies lay tliroxigh tbo night, 
and the next morning the dead and the dying were brought 
out, together ■with cliildron alive and almost unhurt^ and 
tossed indiscriminately into an adjoining well. 

After this act of unparalleled ■\nllany, the Napa ma^icd^ 
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A. 1 ). out of Cfwiipore wj'fh ot)Oul 5,000 int-'U to dinputo ff&A-o- 
BniHp fit lock's fidviince. Tlio scjioyH foupfhf. ’vrif.b the 
Cnwiifxinf. valoor of dcspcmfiou ; Imt llio iidinfniblo 8tTiitA;gy 
of llio cominftiitlor, and Ihc ‘indomifablo courage of the 
Britisli soldiers, moj-o cspccmlly the 78rd Jlighlf.rjders, giivo 
Inin n brilliant victoiy. Tltc nest morning the troop:-} 
marclicd info Caivnporo, ivlien tho sight of the well chpUed 
with linnutn vicfiins fold fheni that tijoy were too late, hut 
it inspired them with an unquenehabhi i-esolntion to nvongo 
this foul massacre. Tlic rebel sepoys blew np the magazine 
and dispersed. Tho Kuna fled fo Bifhoor, and then e;<- 
enped with his females across the Ganges into Onde, when 
his palace was despoiled and destroyed. 

!Mc.anwliilo Colonel Neill had arriv.-d at Cawnpore with 
the recruits which Loi'd Canning had been pushing np, and 
Havelock confided the profeclion of the town 
niunnera to 1® *‘^<1 movcd Oil to thc relief of Imcknow. 

thoTCiwnf Tlic task hoforo him was one of no ortltnary 
.oc ow, difSonity, 'pinj %vliolc of Ondc was in revolt; 
tho landed aristocracy was tiiiivor.‘'ally opposed to u.s, and 
an array of sepoys whom wo had taught to fight was ready 
to di.spnto every inch of ground, while Havelock's force did 
not exceed 1,400 men. By tho 25th July his troops had 
crossed tho river by a bridge wliicb bad been erected under 
every disadvantage, and on the 29tb he camo up with thc 

^ enemy at Aong, 12,000 in nnmher, and thoroughly defeated 
them, capturing fifteen guns. Ho then pushed on to 
Bussccrut-gungc, n walled village, from wliich the sepoys 
wero driven with tho loss of moro gnns, but ns ho had lost 
150 men by cholera, wounds, and sunstroke, he was obliged 
to fall back to.Mnnglcwnr. The sick and wounded v.'ore 
sent to Camapore and reinforcements were received from 
-thence, which raised his force to 1,300, and on tho 4tli 
August he advanced a second time to Busscernt-giingc, now 
■ hold by 20,000 Sepoys, whom bo again defeated with heavj' 
slaughter. But tho cholera broke out afresb in bis camp 
and his position became critical. A body of 4-, 000 sepoys 
bad collected at Bitlioor and threatened Colonel Neill ; the 
famous Gwalior contingent, the finest native force in India, 
complete in eveiy arm, had broken out into mutiny, and 
was said to Lave arrived at Cnlpcc on tho hanks of the 
Jumna, forty-five miles from Cawnpore. Tlio three native 
regiments at Dinaporo had at length mutinied, and wore 
reported to be advancing into Oude, and he felt that to 
move on to Iracknovr with his slender force would not only 
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risk ilH tloafruRtion, Liif. hIpo (Im loss of Cnwtij^orn mid A.n. 
of (lio v/liolt! of lilt' Dcoiih, Ho dolcrmincd wlsuly, to 1867 
rcixirn (o Cawiiporc ntid await tlie nn-ival of roiiiforecnionts; 
but on rcnchiti}' ^Srnnfilownr lie was infonned by bis scouts 
tbni n Int^c force of tho cnomy was advancing against him 
\Ybicb woxdd not only bavo intcmijitod t bo passage of tbc 
rivcT\ but. enabled tlieni to rojiort tbnt they bad ebasod biiu 
outof tbo country. Ho tbereforo turned back and indiotod 
a cnifibing defeat, on tbcm, and Iben crossed tbo river -vvitb- 
ont molestation. On tbo ICtb Augnstbo attached tbo on- 
cainpinent of tbo rebels at Bitboor and pnt tbem to flight; 
and Iben tbo boroos of ten sncccssfnl figbts witbin five 
weeks rested on ibeiv onra, till they wore reinforced from 
Calcnlta, 

Tlmnigb tbo inonib of August fresb troops poured into 
Calcutta by sea, and woro laptdly drafted to Allnbnbnd and 
C.aivnporo. Sir.TatnesOutmni.ou Ins return from iiMitfot 
ilic Persian expedition, bad arrived in Calcutta i-neUnow. 
and was nominated cbiof commissioner in Oudo, and aji- 
pointctl to tbo command of ibe Dinnporo and Cnwnporo 
divisions. Captain Peel bad formed a naval brigade of 500 
men from tbc sailors of bis own frigsde, tbo ‘ Sbntmon,’ and 
of vessels in Calcutta, and tbc binc-jaekefs were for Ibo 
fir.st time .«cntinto tbe interior of India. Sir .Tames Outram 
rcacbed Cawnpore with l,d00 men on tbe ICtb September, 
and with tbe cbivalrons generosity of his cbnraclor deter- 
mined to leave to Havelock tbo bononrof accomplishing the 
relief of Lucknow, for which be bad so nobly toiled, and to 
accomjiany him as a volunteer. Sinco tbo dcat h of Sir Henry 
Lawrence, Brigadier Inglis bad been incessantly engaged 
in repelling the assaults of the enemy, but tbc force at tbe 
Bcsidcncy was now reduced to .150 Europeans, and 300 
natives, whoso loyalty was lieginuing to waver under tbo 
fatigues and the casualties of the siege. Tho brigadier in- 
fomed Havelock that it was not possible for him to bold 
out much longer, aud it bcc.mic necessary to push on with- 
out dcla}*. The relieving force, consisting of 2,500 men, 
ncai’lynll Brilisb, mot with little iinpcdimonl till it roached 
tbo Alum-baug in the vicinity of Lnclcnow, which was 
mastered on tbo 2.3rd September. On tbc morning of tbo 
25th the bugles sounded the advance into Lucknow, and 
tbc array, instead of advancing through two miles ofstrei-ts 
of loopliold bouses filled with sepoys, skirted the city cnual, 
till it rcjxcbed tbe Kaiser-bnug, a royal jialaco .strongly forti- 
tied and garrisoned, aud here tbo mo.st severe stru^jj^ '-;'’^ 
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A.D. the day occurred.' The troops had been fighting Tvithdut 
J 867 intermission since the morning, and the shades of evening 
•were coming on, hut under the impression that the gartisoh 
■was in extremity, Havelock deemed it advisable to penetrate 
■to the Besidency that night, and pushed on through streets 
. ■where, as he said, eveiy house formed a fortress.. The toils 
of the day, however, were forgotten when the garrisotf sent 
, up a shout of gratulation as they entered the gate and 
brought the anxieties of three months to a close. The loss 
in killedj ■wounded and missing was very severe, amount-, 
ing to 464, among whom, to the ^eat regret of the army, 
was numbered Colonel Neill, who fell in the arms of victory 
before he had enjoyed the opportnniiy of adding to. his 
richly-deserved renown as a gallant soldier, the higher, 
reputation of a general. 


SECTION in. 

LORD OAKNINQ’S ADMINISTRATION — THE MUTINY — DELHI — 
LUCKNOW — CENTRAL INDU. 

} 

To TURN now to the siege and recovery of Delhi. General 
Anson, the Commandei’-in Chief, was at Simla when intelli- 
Tho Biogo of gence of the mutiny at Meerut and the occupation 
DoRil. of Delhi by the insurgent troops reached him, and 
he immediately ordered the three European regiments in 
the hills to proceed to Umballa, where he joined them, hiit 
was seized ■vvith cholera and expired on the 27th ' May. 
The command of the column then devolved on Sir Harry 
Barnard and he proceeded towards Delhi. In obedience 
to the reiterated orders of General Anson, General He^witt 
had at length sent a detachment &om Meerut to join it, and 
the united force met the rebels posted on the Hindun and 
twice defeated them, and a week after encountered them ' 
at Budlee-ka-serai, about six miles from Delhi, and obtained 
a still more complete ■victory, capturing all their guns, 
stores, and baggage. The army then took up a command- ' 
ing position on the ridge overlooking Delhi, the site of tho 
old encampment. The fortifications of the city had been 
greatly improved and strengthened, and it was now held 
by a large force of well-trained soldiers, fighting with a halter 
round their necks, who had the command of an almost un- 
limited supply of guns and military stores from our own 
arsenal. Tho impossibility of wresting from them a city 
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fovon TiiilcR in circnmfcrcnco by tlio wenk forco under 
Goncmi Barnard was self- evident, nnd it was suggested to 
relinquisb tbo siege for tbo present nnd employ the Enro* 
pcan force assembled before it in protect iug other ntniions, 
nnd restoring the nuthority of Government; but Lord 
Canning would not listen to the proposal. Ho felt that 
Delhi had l>ccojne the rallying point' of revolt, the capital 
of a ^togul dynasty, nnd that it- was impossihlo to restore 
confidence in onr power •while it continued in the hands of 
the enemy. The retirement of the army tvould, in his 
opinion, give ati irresistible impulse to the spirit of rebellion, 
nnd render its suppression all but impossible. 

On the iith July Sir Harry Barnard tvas tairricd otT by 
cholera, nnd the eommatul devolved on Genorsil Wilson. 
The British force was cstahlishcd on the ridge on 
the 10th .Time, hut during the fourteen succeed- the for«* 
ing weeks, thougli Delhi was considered to bo in 
a state of siege, it. was in reality the caulonmcnt which was 
besieged by the enemy. The force was too weak in men 
and gnns to do more than defend il.s own po.sition, nnd for 
even' shot fired from onr hatferios (he sepoys responded 
fourlfold. Few days passed without an nssnnit on tlie 
cantonment, and that on the 23rd .Tnno, fho anniversary 
of Plnssy, was marked by extraordinary vigour, ns tbo day 
fixctl for the dissolution of the Company’s raj ; hut in this, 
ns in every other encounter but one — and they numbered 
more Iban thirty — the sepoys were driven back into the 
city with ignominy. Their loss was indeed always hcaA'icr 
than that of the British force, but their numbers were con- 
stantly swelled by the accession of frc.sh leeimcnls of rebels 
wliich ginvitated to Delhi ns to the common contro of the 
revolt, wliile the reinforcements from the Punjab wore, for 
a time, few nnd far between. Wliilc, moreover, tlioy had 
no lack of guns and stores, the ammunition in the British 
camp required to be husbanded Avitli great care. 

^Meanwhile, Sir .John Lawrence was actively engaged in 
raising additional regiments of Sikhs, who wore loyal to tho 
core. There was an old Klialsn prophecy that 
. they should one day enjoy the plunder of Delhi, incnts°from 
and they now hailed with passionate ardour tho 
prospect of realising it, and enlisted under our banner by 
thonsnuds. The disbandment of the regiment-s and tbo 
extinction of tlio Sealkoto mutineers by Brigadier Nicholson, 
enabled Sir John to redouble bis oflbrts to reinforce General 
Wilson. Nothing could exceed the skill and energy -with 
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.A.T 1 . wliicli he organised and despatched tho detachments in snc. 

1857 cession. It was at length fonnd possible to dispense , with 
the services ofthe Brigadier’s movable colnmn, 2,500 strong, 
in the Panjab, and it was sent down to Delhi and reached 
the cantonment on the 14th Angust, and imparted fresh 
courage to the exhausted troops. The Brigadier had pre- 
ceded it bj- a weelr, and was welcomed in the camprwith 
a feeling of homage as if he had been the very god of ^va^. , 
The great siege train, which occupied a line of thirteen . 
miles, was wending its way from Perozepore, and the revolted 
Assault nnd ^^eemuch brigade, always, considered the flower 
captme o£ of the sepoy army, which was now in Delhi, was 
sent out with eighteen guns to intercept it, as it 
was feebly guarded by the last detachment which Sir John • 
could spare. Brigadier Nicholson marched out to encounter . 
this force, and obtained a complete victory. The train . 
entered the camp on the 3rd September, the erection 
of batteries within breaching distance was pushed on with 
vigour. Por a week fifty guns and mortars poured an in- 
cessant stream of shot and shell upon the walls and bastions, 
and on the 13th . the breaches were reported practicable. 

At three on the morning of the 14th the assault was 
delivered on four points. Brigadier IJicholson, who led 
the attack, drove the enemy before him, but, to the infinite, 
regret of the whole army was mortally wounded in the arms 
of victory. The other columns, with one exception, were 
equally successful, but the resistance of the enemy was 
. desperate, and the operations of this the first day entailed 
a loss in killed and wounded of sixty-six officers and 1,104 . 
men. The troops had made a lodgment within the walls, 
but the sepoys continued to dispute every inch of ground, 

- . and it was six days before all the important and defensible 
posts within the vast circle of the city were captured. Por 
several days an uninterrupted fire 'had been kept up on the 
well-fortified palace. On the 20th the gates were blown - 
up and the troops rushed into i^ but the king had fled to 
the tomb of Humayoon, a few miles to the south of the 
city- The next day Captain Hodson proceeded to the tomb 
auH dragged him, together with his favourite wife, who had ■ , 
been one of the chief instruments in stirring up-^e revolt, 
pnd her son, to the palace, where they were lodged as pri- 
soners. The following day he went in search of the two 
sons and the grandson of the king, and as an attempt was 
about to be made to rescue them shot them dead on the spot 
with his own hand. Several months after the kirg was 
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tried by. a military commission in tbe imperial palace and a.d. 
found guilty of having ordered the murder of forty-nine 1867 
Christians at Delhi, of having waged war upon the English 
Government, and urged the people by proclamation to sub- 
vert it. ■ Lord Canning determined to spare his life, but 
sentenced him to be transported to Burrnah ; and thus ended 
the ?oyal house of Baber three hundred and thirty-two years 
after he had ascended the Mogul throne. 

The total number of killed and wounded duiing the ■ 
siege was 3,537, a heavy return of casualties, but ihe re-^ 
duction of the city broke the neck of the rebellion. 

Oude and Kdhilcund were still in revolt; the capture of 
Gwalior contingent, 10,000 strong, was still in 
open arias, and Central India was in possession of the 
mutineers, but so completely had the revolt been identided 
with the possession of the ancient capital that the capture 
of it satined the country that the star of Britain was again 
in the ascendant, and that the dual extinction of the mutiny 
was only a question of time. ^ All the machinations in the 
Punjab, wHch the protraction of the siege had fostered, 

• were dispelled. The rebel army was deprived of its orga- 
nization by the loss of its citadel, while the British. Govern- 
ment was daily gaining strength by the arrival of the regi- 
ments brought by sea. The liberation of the force engaged . 

■ in the siege of Delhi likewise proved the salvation of Ihe 
neighbouring city of Agra. It was attacked by the If eemuch 
BTiii other mutineers on the 6th July, but owing to tbe in- 
competence of Brigadier Polwbele, the European troops 
sent against them were foiled, and retreated to the fort, 
where for nearly three months between 5,000 and 6,000 
people of all rank, ages, and colonrs were sbnt np. At tbe 

• beginning of October a large body of rebds came down and 
threatened it, when the yonng Brigadier Greathead, who had 
been sent from Delhi to clear tlm Dooab of the mutineers 
with his flying colnmn, received an express from the fori, 
and after a forced march of forty n^es in twenty-eight 
hours, drov^ off the enemy, with the loss of their guns, 
stores, camp and 500 in killed and wounded- 

The garrison of Lucknow had been relieved ly Ontram 
and Havelock, ont their force was too weak to escort the 
women and children to Cawnpore, stiH lessio re- 
cover a city garrisoned ty a large rebel army 
with an abundance of mUitaiy stores. The Besi- 
dency was again in a state cf close blockade bur 
well supplied with provisions and able to await 
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A.D. of roinforcements vdtL. little risk or inconvenience. The 

1867 . attention of the enemy was ckiofly devoted to the construc- 
tion of mines, whicli tliey carried on to an extent which 
Sir James Outram affirmed had no parallel in modem war- ' 
fare. Sir Colin OamphoU, who had been appointed Com- i 
mander-in- Chief in succession to General Anson, hastened | 
to Cawnpore with jfche,„reinfercements which had reached } 
Calcutta, accompanied 1 ^ C^ p&in’Peel of "the “ Shannon.” * 
Bie sfaitedhll"fne"9thTSfovcrab’e^^ a body of 5,000 men 
and 80 guns, and on the 14th advanced against the enemy’s 
entrenchments, but so determined was the opposition he 
encountered at the various strong positions they had forti- . 
fied, that he was three days forcing his way te the Resi- 
dency. The Secunder-hang, indeed, a large enclosure, was 
breached and stormed by the Highlanders, when every soul 
within it perished and 2,000 bodies were carried out and 
buried. By the masterly arrangements of Sir Colin the . 
relieved garrison, together with the women and children, 
were withdrawn with such skill as not to attract the at- 
tention and the assaults of the enemy, but Havelock, worn 
out with toil and exposure, was attacked by diarrhoea and 
sunk under the disease, a Christian hero and .general of 
the highest stamp. 

> . General Outram was left at the Alum-bang with a suffi- 

'' cient force to keep open the communication with Ca^vnpore 
Disaster of ^ maintain our footing in Oude, and Sir 

Qcnetsi CoIin Campbell hastened back to Cawnpore, the - 
Windham, defence of which had been entrusted to General 
Windham, with more than 2,000 men, and was just in time 
to save him from a fatal calamity. The Gwalior con- 
tingent, which had finally broken into open mutiny in the 
middle of October, crossed the Jumna and marched down, 
20,000 strong, to Cawnpore to join the Hana. General 
Windham moved out to meet them, without su^ecting . 
their numbers, and was at first successful, but his force, 
was handled without any skill, and, finding himself out- 
flanked bytheenemy, heretreated inhothasteto the entrench- 
ment, with the loss of his equipage. The sepoys obtained 
possession of the town, and for two days he had to sustain 
an unequal contest with a body of the ablest of the mutineers 
ten times his own number, flushed with recent success, 
animated by the pre.«ience of the Nana, and commanded by 
Tantia Topee, the only native general created by the mutiny. 
General Windham must have suffered the fate of General 
Wheeler, if he had not received timely succour by the 
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arrival of Sir Colin, who reached tlio Ganges in timd to A.n. 
.save the bridge of boats, tho dcatraction of which would 18SS 
have been irreparable. After liaving safolj'- despatched the 
siok and tho wounded, the women and tho children to Alla< 
habad, he marched out against tho rebel force, now swelled 
to 25,000 men with 40 guns. Captain Pool’s sniloi’S, hand- 
ling their 21- pounders like playthings, did fearful esccution, 
and the skilful dispositions of Sir Colin, and tho valour of 
his troops, inflicted a crushing defeat on tho rebels, who 
wore pursued for fourteen miles and loss of all their guns — 
the aim in which thoj* were strongest. Tho total loss on 
tho side of tho British arm 3 ' amonnted only to 99. 

We turn now to the pursuit of the rebels in Central 
India. While tho task of o.vtingnishing tho mutiny at 
Delhi fell to Sir John Lawrence, and that of.ro- 
covering C.aivnpore and Lucknow to Lord Can- ccntrni*™ ° 
ning, tlm work of stamping out tho revolt in 
Centinl India was undertaken by tho !Madrns and Bombay 
Presidencies. A column of Madras troops was assembled 
at Nngporo and moved on to Jubbnlporo, and a Bombay 
column advanced to Kotah. They constituted the Central 
India Piold Force, and comprised abont C,000 troops, of 
whom 2,500 were Europeans. General Stuart, command- 
ing one brigade, proceeded to relieve Jlhow, which had been 
bc.siogcd since tho commencement of the mutiny, and then 
captured Dhar, and dcfc.atcd a body of 5,000 mutineers at 
^luudisoro. Having thus cleared tho southern districts 
of tho rebels, ho advanced to Indore. There Sir Hugh 
Hose, on tho 15th December, assumed the command of the 
whole force, and siariod for Sehoro, where he inflicted 
siunmary vengeance on the insurgent.'!, and moved on to 
Saugor, and reh’evod a body of Europeans who had boon 
cooped up for several months. On tho ’ilst Jlarch ho pro- 
ceeded to Jhansi, tho little principality in Bundlecund 
which Lord Dalhonsio had annexed five yeai's before, as 
stated in a former chapter. 

Tho ranee, a-u’onian of extraordinary energy but of un- 
matched vindictiveness, took advantage of the mutiny to re- 
cover the independence of her principality and to coptmo of 
satiate her revenge. Tho sepoys stationed there 
rose in mutiny on tho 4‘th June and assailed tho Europe.ans, 
who took refuge in tho fort, but wore induced to surrender 
upon a promise of protection made under the most solemn 
o.'iths ; but the whole body, seventy-five in number, wore 
immediately bound together, the men in one row, and ,tlieir 
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a.d. wives and children in another, and butchered under the 
1868 immediate direction of the ranee. She assembled 10,000 
■ men for the defence of the toAvn, which was surrounded by- 
a wall of solid masonry from six to twelve feet thick and 
from eighteen to thirty feet in height. After Sir Hugh had 
invested it for nine days, a body of 20,000 men, including 
that portion of the Gwalior contingent which had escaped 
from the sword of Sir Colin at Oawnpore, advanced under ' 
the command of Tantia Topee to the relief of the ranee. 
Without slackening fire on the town. Sir Hugh moved out 
to moot them on the 1st April mth 1,200 men, of whom 
only 500 were British, arid drove them in dismay across the 
Betwa, which gives its name to the engagement, with the 
loss of 1,500 men arid all their guns. The assault on. the 
town was ’ renewed with redoubled vigour ; every street 
was fiercely contested ; no quarter was asked or given ; 
and the palace was stormed and sacked. 

The ranee, after making her last stand in the fort, fiedto 
Calpce, the head-quarters of the Gwalior, contingent, and 
Captnro of the rallying point of the mutineers west of the 
Cafpoc. Jumna, where they had established foundries 
for casting cannon, and collected military stores of everjr 
description. Sir Hugh advanced towards it, when the 
martial ranee who took her share in the command, riding 
in male attire at tlie head of her own body guard, catbe out 
with Tantia Topee and 20,000 men to meet him at Hoonch, 
but they wore signally defeated. The general then mashed 
on to Golowlee within five miles of Calpce where he was 
again attacked by the entix'e force of the enemy, but was 
again victorious and became master of Calpee; ' with, the' 
vast military stores the rebels had accumulated from the 
•plunder of various cantonments. He considered the revolt 
. in Central India extinguished by the capture of their cita^ 
del, and resolved to break up the army, which was prq^ 
trated by insupportable heat, and issued a valedictory 
order to the troops, congratalating them on “ having 
“ marched more than 1,000 miles and takeii! more than'lOO, 
“ guns, on having forced their way through mountain ,, 
“ passes and intricate jungles and over rivers, and cap- 
“ lured the strongest forts, and beat the enemy, no matter' 
“ what tho odds, wherever they had met him, without a 
. “ single check, and restored peace and order to tho 
“country.” 

But there was still work for his exhausted troops. 
itf/.ng appeared more remarkable during the course of 
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SKCTJON IV, 

l,0nu CAN.NlKIl’s ADMIKlSTItATION — Till: JirTJMY HXTIN'OtllBIlKD. 

A.1). Boimno lli(.‘si' wliioli completely criislii^'l tlie ■ 

iftfiB inpUiiy ill Oontml JiicUn, Sir CoUn Cfttn]il)e11 wns employed 
Thcnooiiii ’J'.oxtinguiBliing it on the caHt of the .Tinnnn. . 
cicnmuf ' His fipHt, objccfc wnsto clear the Dooab, lying bo- ' 
rcbois. Iwcon that river and the Ganges. Towards the - 
bud of Kovomber, Colonel Seaton loft Delhi with a movable 
column and marched downwards, while General IVhlpoIo 
moved upward.s. The Bcpoys were beaten in every en- 
counter, and tho power of iho nabob of Fnttyghnr, who Had 
assumed independence cnrl 3 '^ in the mutiny, was annihilated. 

By tho end of Dccorabor tho authority of tho Companj’’ 
was ro-cstabHshed throughout thc.so districts, and Sir Colin 
Campbell found himself at the head of 10,000 troops at 
Piittygurh. Tho mutiny was now contined to the two 
provinces of Bohilonnd and Ondo, but Sir Colin, whoso 
movements would have boon more successful and satis- 
factory if they had been loss tardy, wasted two months idly 
in this neighbourhood. 

Meanwhilo, General Pranks was organising a force at 
Benares, which eventually amounted to G,000 men, to clear 
March Into fkc lowor portion of Ondc of tho rebel bands, and 
OnSe. in his triumphant progress defeated them at 
every stage. Jung Bahadoor, tho regent, but in reality 
tbo ruler, of Nopaul, marched down with a body of 9,000 
hardy Goorkhas to assist tho British Government in tho 
reconquest of Oude, and on two occasions defeated the 
insurgents with great slaughter. Sir James Ontram, who 
had been loft in command at tho Alum-baug, had been 
twice assailed by the rebel army and population of 
Imcknow, and had dispersed them though sis times his 
number. At length, on the last day of, February, Sir .. 
Colin Campbell saw his force, consisting of 18,277 horse, 
foot, and artillory, Europeans and Sikhs, across the Ganges, , - 
and bn tho 5th March was encamped at the Dilkooslm 
' outside. the fortifications of the city, where ho was joined 
by tho array of General Franks and Jung Bahadoor. The • . 
siewo opened on, tho 6th. Tho defence was the most 
obstinate our arms had over encountered in India, not ex- ' 
beptrrig oven that of Delhi. • The robols were animated by 
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tbo pi'csehcc of llio begum of Oudc, n. ■\voiimu of indomilablo a.» 
cnergj', who Inid boon Ibe Ponl of Ihe insurroclion and had 1868 
prevailed on the chiefs and sepoj-.s to rocogui.so her son ns 
king. During the time lost at Futtygurh, the mutineers 
had availed themselves of the opportunity of improving the 
defences of the city, and the extraordinaiy indiistiy dis- 
playel by them had seldom been equalled, and never sur- 
passed, in India. Every out let had boon covered witli a work, 
and barricades and loopholcd parapet s had boon conslniotcd 
in every direction. The various buildings formed a range 
of massive palaces and walled courts of' vast cxient, and 
they had been fortified with gre.*it skill. It was not till 
after ten days of inco.ssnnt fighting that the recovery of the 
city was complete ; but b}’ some mismanagement on the 
part of one of the 13riti.sh commanders, Sii* Colin was 
deprived of the full fruit of victoiy by the escape of the 
greater part of the mutineers, together with their leaders. 

The number of killed. and wounded throughout the siege 
did not exceed 900. It was impossible to restrain the nc- 
torious soldiers from the rich plunder of the city, of which, 
however, the largest share fell to the Gooj’khas, who 
rcturaed to Nepaul with some thousand cartloads of spoil. 

On the capture of Lucknow, Tx>rd Canning, on the 31st 
of March, directed Sh* James Outram, the chief commis- 
sioner, to issue a proclamation confiscfiting the confl.=cntion 
pi'oprietaiy right of every estate in Oudc, with of the innd 
the exception of six zcmindarecs. Sir James 
earnestly remonstrated against the injustice, as well as the 
impolicy, of a measure which confounded the innocent 
with the guilty, and could not fail to retard the penGofn] 
settlement of the kingdom. The proclamation was re- 
pudiated in England by a spiteful and sarcastic despatch 
from Lord Ellenborough, then President of the Board of 
Control, but Lord Canning was, in the meanwhile, induced 
to mitigate the severily of the ordoi’, and to entrust large 
discretionary power’s to Mr. — now Sir Robert — Mont- 
gomery, the successor of Sir James Onti’am, who had been 
raised to Council. He concluded a fresh settlement with 
the Talookdars, the proudest ai’istocracy in India, upon a 
moderate rental, and gave them the advantage of a new 
and Parliamentary title to Iheir estates, and, moreover, 
endeiivoured to attach them to the interests of the Govern- 
ment by appointing them honorary magistrates. 

Bareilly the capital of Rohilcund "was held by Khan 
Bahadoor Khan, a descendant of Hafiz E.uhmnt, of the da^sp.- 
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A..n. of HuRliiigH, who had proclntiticd his indcputidciico iu the 
Ojicmiion* oni'ly Ktapcs of the iriuliiiy, and put two judges 
In WoWi- lo dentil wider Iho luiniic lonns of Knropenn jus- 
lice. In llie town were collected the hogum of 
Oudo, tho Nnna, Prince Feroze, /md Iho other chiefs and 
rebels wlio hnd escaped from Imclcnow, and three columns 
were sent against it. One column, 0,000 strong, with light . 
and heavy artillery under Brigadier Walpole came upon a 
potty fortification, fifty miles from Lucknow, consisting of 
nothing but a high loop-holed wall and a ditch, held by 
about dOO men. Instead of shelling thorn out, the com- 
mander, contrary to tho express injunctions of Sir Colin 
Campbell, detormined to cany it by assault, but tho assail- 
ants were driven back with the loss of 100 men, among 
whom was Brigadier tho Hon. Adrian Hope, “ the most 
“ gallant and bo.st beloved soldier in the army,” the idol of 
his own Highlanders, who invoked malisons on the Com- 
mander. By tho beginning of May, the columns under the 
personal command of Sir Colin closed upon Bareilly, which 
was speedily captured with all its stores and ammunition ; 
but tho prizo was again lost; the rebel chiefs, with the bulk 
of their armed followers, made their escape. They were 
followed up by Sir Hope Grant, and a oody of 16,000 
posted in a jungle at Kabob-gnnge was attacked and de- 
feated, but the indefatigable begum rallied her forces anew 
on the Gogra, where she was again assailed and routed. She 
was hunted finm post to post down to the Eaptee, where, 
although hemmed in on oveiy side, she made her escape 
across tho river, together with the remaining leaders and 
their followers, and got away safe into the Hepanl territory. 
Jung Bahadoor did not refuse permission to Lord Canning 
to pursue the fugitives, and thousands perished under British 
weapons and from the malaria of tho ioraee. The mutiny 
was virtually at an end, though in some districts bands of 
rebels continued for several months to maintain a show of 
resistance. The Hana and his brother died in tho jungles 
of Hepanl daring 1859 ; tho begum found a peaceful 
asylum at Katmandhoo ; Prince Feroze made his way 
throngh Oude and joined Tantia Topee in Central liidi^ 
where he was moving about with the remainder of his 
troops and a large amount of treasure, baffling the various 
columns which were in pursuit of him. He was at length 
betrayed by his most trusty companion, and was seized bn 
the 7th April while asleep in tho jungle, and tried and 
oxeot^d at Sepree. With the exception of the ranee of 
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CAUSE OE THE MUTINY 


Jbansinnd tlie "begnm of Oude, he Tvas the only great leader a.d. 
' -whom, the rebellion produced, and the exti-aordinaiy energy 1859 
and valour he displayed might have entitled him to a more 
lenient penalty ; but, for the monster "who had taken his 
seat on a stage and directed the diabolic massacre at the 
ghaut of Oannipore, there could he no compassion. On the 
8th July 1859, peace was proclaimed by Lord Canning 
throughout India; and on the 12th October he made a 
royal progress through the prb\*inoes, receiving the homage 
of chiefs and nobles. On the 3rd ITovember he held a dur- 
bar at Oawnpore, -with a display of magnificence well suited 
to captivate the native mind, and to demonstrate the resto- 
ration of British power. All the loyal chiefs were collected 
at that brilliant asseinbly, and as the representative of the 
Queen who had assumed the sovereignty of India, he deco- 
rated them with dresses of honour and titles of distinction. 

The mutiny has been attributed by diffei’ent writers to 
a variety of causes — ^to the annexations dming Lord Dal- 
honsie’s administration; to the rapid introduction cnnseof the 
of improvements, such as the mil and the tele- ““tins-, 
graph, which bewildered the native mind ; to the spread 
of English education and Eui-opean science, which were 
undermining Erndooism and disquieting the orthodox; and 
to a national revolt against British authority. On the . 
other hand. Sir Jolm Lawrence asserted, “The mutiny had 
“ its origin in the army, itself ; it is not attributable to any 
“ external or antecedent conspiracy whatever, although it 
“ was taken advantage of by ^affected persons to compass 
“ their own ends; the approximate cause was the cartridge 
“ affair, and nothing else.” But we live too near this stu- 
pendous event, and the excitement it created is as yet too 
fervid, to admit of a calm judgment of its origin, which 
must be left to the unruffled determination of posterity 
when it has ceased to be a party question. To assist that 
decision, it may be remarked that the conduct of the people, 
even in the most disturbed districts in the north-west, was 
eminently neutral. The agricultural, the mercantile, and 
the industrial population, made no demonstration in favour 
of the revolt. There was no insurrection where there were 


no sepoys ; the Sikhs, and more particularly the rajas in the 
Ois Sutlej states, rendered the most essential service in 
quelling the insurrection ; the princes in Rajpootana were 
•perfectly loyal ; Sindia, Holkar, the begnm of Bhopal, and 
the nabob of R^poora, sided with the British G oveimment ; 
the Repaul cabinet sent down 9,000 troops to its aid. In 
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A.ri. Iho fioutli, Uio Oaikwfir, llio inliabituTiGi of f,lio ntinbxcd , 

18fi8 provinces of Siiinra muT Nngporo, ilio Nixmit and his great 
TniniKtor- Siilnr Jmig, lUo great Wnliniltn feudatories uiid 
tlio nobles of ^Mysore, were fnitliful in tlioir alleginnco to 
tho British Govornmont. Tlioso princes do not- appear to 
liavo over entertained a doubt- of its t.rinmph even when, 
before the reduction of Dollii and Lneknow, its for/uncs 
appeared desporale. They were not ignorant that for 
• Iwonl-y-fivo ccntni'ies from the period of the great war 
celebrated in the Mulmbbnrnb doa'nwnrds, India bad been, 
Ibo constant tlioatro of ruvolntions, and tbo insurrection 
wliicb now tbrentenod the existence of tbti British Govcni- 
tnent apjicared to como in tbo ustinl order of ovents. Tile 
eonfusion, moreover, which onsned on the tomporaiy eclipse 
of its authority, in tbo rapid rise of various aspirants for 
power in Jlindostan — tbo Idng of Delhi, the jHann, the' 
bognra of Oiulc, tbo nabob of Fntt-ygurb, the nabob of 
Bareilly, ivlio would liavo proceeded to fall upon each other 
and revive tbo anarcbj' of former days when tho British 
power was extinct-, i-endorcd these princes tbo more unxipiis 
to mniniain it ns tho guardian of pence and order. 

The mutiny was the dcat-b-wnrmnfc of the East India 
Company. lilnglnnd was astounded by the annonneement 
Kxtinciion wliioli tlircntenod the dissolution of 

o'rtiioEiwt tbo empire, and of tbo ati'ocions massacres which 
Sny. accompanied it. Tbo responsibility of tbo out-, 
break was nt once cast on t-bc Company, though 
for more than seventy yenra no political or ndministrativo 
measure had hcon executed wilhout tho full concurrence of 
tho Ministry. During this period iho President of the 
Board of Control had carried more weight in the government 
of India than the Clinirrann of tho Court of Directors ; but 
tbo one was before tbo public, tbo ot-lior behind tbo scones. 
The argument on which tbo Court of Directors lind endca- , 
vonred, half n ccntiuy before, to justify tbo precipitate dis- ' 
missal of Lord ’William Bontinck after tbo Vclloro mutiny, 
was now applied ivitb fatal otfect to tbomsolvcs on the 
occasion or a larger mutiny—" As tbo misfortunes wliicb ' 
“ liapponcd under youi-ndministration placed yourfatoiinder 
" tbo govoramont of public evoiils and opinions which tbo 
“ Court could not control, so it was.not in tlioir power to' 
.“alter tbo offcct of them,” In . Dccombor 1857 Lord 
Palmerston informed tbo Court of Directors that a Bill for 
placing India under tho.-diroot authority of tbo Crown 
would shortly bo laid boforo 'Parliament. Mr. John Stuarl 
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wns instructed by i ho Directors to draw up a petition to A.n, 
Parlinnjontplcadbipf their services, donjing’ that tho mutiny 1858 
was owing to their misninnagement, and dcpi’ccating so 
fundamental a change in the government while the mutiny 
;was still raging. It was one of the ablest state papers in 
tho language, but nothing could withstand the popular 
ontc'^.v. ■ jMr. Baring, on presenting the petition to tho 
House of Commons, moved as an amendment to Lord Pal- 
merston’s Bill, that “ it is not at present expedient to legis- 
“ late for tho government of India,” but it was rejected by 
818 to 173, wliorcas the continuance of the government of 
India in the hands of the Company was voted without a 
division only five years before. "Wliilo Lord Palmerston’s 
. Bill was passing through Parliament, tho Conservatives 
came into power, and it fell to the lot of Lord Stanley to 
carry through the Bill which extinguished tho Company. 

On the 1st Seplomher 1858, the Court of Directors met for 
the last time in I heir council chamber in Leadcnhall Street, 
and, as their last act of administration, m*acefnlly voted an 
annuity of 2000Z. a year to Sir John Lawcnce, w’ho had 
been the instrument of saving tho ompim now transferred 
to tho Crown: 

Tho East India Company was incorporated, by Queen 
Elizabeth in the year IGOO, but it.s political existence is to 
bo dated on!}’ from the battle of Plassy in 1757, cbamctcr 
and closed, after tho lapse of n hundred years, theCom- 
with the revolt of tho army. During this cen- 
tury it created an empire gro.ater than that of Rome, and 
at the period of its dissolution transferred tho government 
of 150,000,000 of subjects to its sovereign. There is no 
record in history of so brilliant a career, nor is there atiy 
instance of power so extensive and so rapidly acquired, 
wth so few causes of regret on the score of political mo- 
ralify. Notwithstanding its errors and its shortcomings, 
it may be safely affirmed that no foreign dependency has 
ever been administered in a spirit of higher energy, or 
greater benevolence, or by a longer succession of great 
men. Bui, its mission was accomplished, and tho anomaly 
of continuing the government of so vast a domain with 
such an agency was daily becoming more obvious; and even 
without the crisis of the muiiny, the termination of its 
trust could not have been far distant. 
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A.n. lion of ofiicinl pomp. Tl nnnonncccl tlml IJor Jrtijesl^' liatl 
The Qiiccn’a usKumofl llift govornmcnl of hidin, 

’ i roi'irtiini. ■wliiclj lind Iiillioi’to boon cnnductoil l)y l>cr tnis-- 
l<;cs, tlic J-IonoHriiblc Hus Easl Indiu Company ; 
tlial all IrciilioH, dignilicf;, riglifs and usages fibonJd bo 
fnitlifiilly nplield, Ibat fbo public service sboiild bo 
open in all bur snbjccta witbonfc dislinclien of casje or 
creed, and lliat while tlio Government was a Chnstian 
Government no one sbotild be molested or benefitted on 
account of his religion. The proclnmal.ion was cordially 
welcomed by the jmnccs and people of India. The ikbal, 
or good fortune, of the Company to Avliich they' had paid 
homage for a century' expired with the miiiiny' Avhich ex- 
posed its weakness. Its name was nsKociated with one of 
the greatest calnniitics which had bcfnllcu India. British 
anthorily' had been re-established by the armaments sent 
by the Queen, and it Avas o.xpcdicnt that she should assume 
the sceptre of India, The introduction of an entirely 
noAV policy after such n convulsion was eminently calcn- 
. luted to tranquillize and reassure tho public mind. The 
natives of India, moreover, have from tho earliest ages 
paid deference to the principle of royalty, and a feeling of 
pride and satisfaction Avas diflhsed through the country 
in being considered the subjects of a sovereign, and not of 
a farmer, in AA'hich light the Company Avas now vioAved. 

SECTION V. 

EPITOME OP EVEKTS SDBSEQUEST TO 1858. 

The century occupied in tho conquest of India termi- 
nated Avith the suppression of tho mutiny and the annexa- 
tion of the empire to the Orowm of Great Britain. The 
record of subsequent events belongs to a new epoch in the 
history of British India, upon which it is not advisable to 
enter in the remainder of tho space necessarily prescribed 
, for this compendium, and avo therefore bring it to a close 
with a brief reference to the chief ti’ansaotions of the period 
extending to the death of Lord Mayo. 

1869 At the renewal of tlie charter in 1853, tho Supreme 
Council, which had been invested Avith the power of im- 
perial legislation, was enlarged by the addition of one 
. member from each Presidency and lieutenant-governorship, 
and two of the judges of the Supreme Oouri;. A more 
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important alteration was inado upon the transfer of the. 
government to the Crown; the two jtidges of the Supremo 
Court were excluded, and the Governoi’-GcnoTOl was in- 
strneted to summon additional members, not exceeding 
twelve, to the Council when engaged in making laws. One 
aalf the number was to consist of non-official members, w’ho 
migiit bo either Europeans or natives, and the natives thus 
for the first time obtained a voice in the deliberations of the 
state. The earliest members of Council wore the raja of 
Putteala, the ra-i’a Dinkixr Bno, and the raja of Benares, 
all of whom lind been exemplaiw in their allegiance to the 
Government during the mutiny. Similar Councils vrere 
attached to the Governments of Bengal, Madras, and 
Bomba}', ■with the same admixture of the nativo element. 

.The suppression of the mutiny was mainly due to thcj'^jgj 
assistance derived from the annexation of the Punjab, but 
the full toIuo of this reservoir of soldiers of exomplaty 
courage, and untainted -with the high-caste prejudices of 
the sepoys, was not fully developed till the war in China 
came on. The merit of having ventured to enlist their 
services only three years after they had shaken the empire 
at Fcrozcshulmr belongs to Loi’d Dalhousie, who called 
doAvn a regiment from the Puniab to supply the place of 
the sepoy i-cgiment which had refused to embark for Han- 
goon. The example was f-’llowed by Lord Canning, and a 
largo contingent of Punjabeo troops "U’as sent on the expedi- 
tion to China, who assisted in planting the British standard 
on the battlements of Pelrin. 

The transfer of the establishments of the East India 1859 
Company to the Croum carried xvith it the transfer of their 
European troops, in number about 24,000. But though this 
made no change in the position or prospects of the men, 
they protested against being banded over from one service 
to another "without being allowed a voice in the matter, 
and a feeling of dissatisfaction ■^vas manifested by a largo 
• number, and a spirit of insubordination in one corps. Lord 
Canning ofibred their disclmige and a passage to England 
to all who objected to the exchange. The soldiers felt no 
objection to the royal sor\nce, but they looked for a small 
bounty, similar to that which the royal troops wore ac- 
customed to receive when, upon the expiratiou of their 
time, they enlisted into other regiments. The expectation 
was perfectly reasonable, but it was imperiously and in- 
judiciously denied them, and 10,000 demanded their dis- 
charge. The state ■w'as thus not only subjected to a heavier 
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. payment for their passage than the small bounty would 
have amounted to, but lost the invaluable services of a body ' 
of seasoned . and Veteran European soldiers. Contrary, 
moreover, to the advice of some of the most eminent Indiaii 
statesmen;, it was resolved , to abolish the local European, 
anny, the value of which had been insisted, bn by Lord 
ComwalliB and by all his successors. The .Indian navj", as ■ 
it was termed, a small squadron of armed schooners belong- ' 

■ ing to the Company, and which was employed in maintain-. 

■ ing the police of the Indian seas, was at the same time ' 

'• abolished, and the duty entrusted exclusively to the royal - 

navy. 

A.D. . During the year 1859 the indigo districts in Ben^l were , 
1869 disturbed by the refusal of the ryots to cultivate indigo for ; 
the planters.. The cultivation had never, been remnnera- . 
tive, but they were bound to it by advance:'' forced on .. 
them, and by contracts to which they were often obliged to . 
affix their, mark without knowing their contents. , ]&ving . 
once received advances, they found they could never be. 
released from the planter’s books. The lieutenant-governor 
. of Bengal, oh his return from Dacca, was assailed by 
thousands of men and women, who lined the banks for. a 
whole day’s journey, crying to him for justice, - To meet 
the difficulty, the Government passed an Act, inflicting a 
penalty for a breach of the contracts of , the year, and . 
appointing a commission to investigate the complaints of 
the ryots. They were frilly substantiated, and Sir Charles . 
Wood refused to sanction the proposal which had been 
made to consider the non-pei’formance of a civil contract.by 
a ryot the ground of a criminal prosecution. 

I860 The mutiny had augmented the debt by fifty crores, and 
the annual expenditure, ovring to the' increase of the mili- 
tary charges, had risen from thiriy-three to fifty crores,' while : 
the annual deficit amounted to ten crores. The financial . 
department had always been the weakest point of the 
Government. India had produced eminent statesmen, and, 
diplomatists, and generals, and administrators, but not one 
Ofiancellor of the Exchequer. Sir Charles Wood resolved, 
to supply this deficiency by a,dding a financial member to 
the Executive Council, and selected for this post Mr. Jaines 
Wilson,, one of the secretaries of the treasury in London, • 
who had ah especial genius for finance. He revised the 
customs on scientific principles, and laid on an income-tax • ■ 
for five years as an exceptional impost to meet the 
ebargosr entailed by the muftoy, and he imposed a license 
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duty ; at the same time he remodelled the ont-rnncy, iitul 
^vithdrew the privilege of issuing bank notes v/Jiiah 1ia*l 
been granted in their charters to the banks of J’ongal, 
Madras, and Bombay, and established a State paper anr~ 
rencr. By the taxes thus imposed, and the relTonnhnmiU 
■which were effected, the deficit wa.s extinguished in, losa 
tha» three years. Mr, Wilson’s career v/as unhappily cnt 
short by death before his financial refomw y/ero comphi/ith 
3Jr. Slacaulay had drawn up a penal code in K'i7, y/inali 
was bandied about- for twenty years (mm or.o r/smintsi-ihe tkfh 
to another, and, haring at length receire-dits final mr/VSif/t^ 
non, became law -in. 1S50- At the same time- the 
tire Conncff ■passed, an admirable ©ode of ci'di and orimm'A 


procedure^ wHeSi subsrhutc-i 

the complicated and tardy forms of 

^^3, the grr£mi,rr of Brmhsy- -wh 


tr and io," 

pleading, had 

0 had rand.aCT>5 gr-aat 
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tlio provincoH, uiul th« recovery of feiuftll dehtss and dctnandi 
rendered inorc ensy. 

•A.T>. Tlio deatlj of L?idy Canning lia<?k'ncd file departure of 
Canning, -ivlioso In^ilfh had been greatly nfibefed 
by six years of unosaTiipled care and toil. " lie embarked 
in ]\rnrch 3802, but did not mrvivo Jiis arrival in Kngland 
more than three rnojiths, Jlis administration forms the n.ost 
memorable period in the liistory of Ilritisb India. 2 no go- 
vornor-gotieml ever had to pass throngh a season of such 
7 }ruround anxiety, or to encounter so inomnntons a cri.sis. 
If he was slow and dilatorj' in his movements in cirenm- 
stances in which Lord Dalhousio's foresight, promptitude, 
and energy would hare been invalnablc, yet he never lost 
heart or confidence, and his equanimity in the most ap- 
palling circumstances has never been e.xcccded and rarely 
equalled. 

18C3 Lord Elgin, who had brought afiliira in China to a suc- 
cessful i.s.suc, was appointed to snccecd him, and i-cachcd 
Calcutta on the 12th ^larch, but died at Dhurmsala, in the 
Himalayas, on the 20tb November in the ensuing year. 
His brief tfuiuro of oifico aiforded no opportunity for the 
display of his talents. It was, however, marbed by a Ma- 
homedan conspiracy against tbo British Government, fo- 
mented by Wahabco fanatics, which burst forth at Sitaua, 
across the Indus, on the Afghan frontier. A large force, 
nnder the command of Brigadier Chamberlain, consisting of 
two European and six native regiments, was pushed fomurd 
into the fastnesses in which the whole army of Akbar had 
been exterminated two centin-ies before ; but it was not 
only held in check but \'igorou.sly assailed by the irrecon- 
cilable higlilauders. The Brigadier was disabled by wonnds, 
and the position of the army became so critical that the 
Council in Calcutta, coutraiy to tbo roraonstrauce of the 
Commauder-in-phief, was on the point of withdrawing the 
troops from what appeared to them a bootless warfare in 
the mountains, a step which would have brought all the 
wild tribes down upon the Punjab. Happily Sir VF. Deni- 
son, the governor of Jladras, arrived in Calcutta at this 
juncture to officiate as governor-general, and ordered the 

' campaign to be prosecuted with vigour, and it was brought 
to a satisfactory close by the end of 18G3. . . 

1864 The Ministry in England were filled with alarm at the 
prospect of a new ^labomedan outbarst, and of the risk 
associated with it, and they at once offered the governor- 
general^ip to the man to whom the salvation of the eifipire 
during^he mniiny was mainly due, and w:ho was,moreoverj 
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pci'sonally ncquaintrd wHli Uic* condiiion of tlmt iurtnlenfc 
fronlior. * Sir .Tolm Lfiwrcneo arrived ia Calcutta on the 
IStli January* ISlld-, ntul found the “ Umboylo campaign,” 
as it urns called, terminated. Four years after, tliero 
was another of the chronic outhrcalcs of these untamcahlo 
harharians, hut. it was at onco suppressed by tho timely 
marJli of a brigade. 

Tho civil warin Ainerica interrupted the supply of cotton 
with which tho looms of J^ngland had been fed, and it 
bee.imo necessary to look to India for a substitute. Tho 
price accordingly rose to a rare amount, nnd the exports 
increased two and three hundred per cent,, hut nslhoygrcntly 
exceeded the imports from England, tho article was paid for 
in coin. .During the continuance of the American war the 
imports of the jjrocions metnls into India amonnted to more 
than sevoniy-live crorcs of ru])ee.s nnd pottred riches into tho 
lap of tho cnltivators, such ns neither they nor their .ancc.stors 
had ever dreamt of. Tho influx of wealth wa.s poetically' 
de,scrihod by the metaphor that the ryots made tho tyres of 
their cart-wheels of silver. 

Tho unexpected increase of prosperity at Bombay arising 
from the export of cotton, created a j)erfoct mania of specn- 
Inlion. The most preposterous schemes were brought 
forward, nnd met with ready acceptance, nnd tho shares of 
the comjianies rose fifteen jmd twonty-ibld. The Bank of 
Bombay lent itself to these wild projects wilhont scruple, 
and when the bubble burst was driven into tho bank- 
rupt cy Court, tho fir.st hank ns.socinicd ■with Government 
which had over been subject to such disgrace. 

Sir John Lawrence found the -Govornment of Bengal 
involved in disputes with tho wild tribes of Bootan. On 
tho conquest of Assjim, the tract of cultivated land lying at 
the foot of tho hills, called tho Dooars, was nimcxcd, but 
a trifling annuity w.s-s paid to the chief by way of compon- 
sation and to keep the tribes quiet, but it did not restrain 
them from making inroads into tho plains, plundering tho 
villages, and kidua])ping its inhabitants. The subsidy was 
accordingly n'itlihold, and tho inroads were multiplied, and 
tho Hon. Ashley Eden was sent as an envoy to the Bootan 
capital by the Government of Boiigal. It wns nu imprudent 
act, nnd met with it.s reward, ifr. Eden wns snbjcct to 
every indignity from tho barbarians, nnd signed an igno- 
minious treaty under compulsion, resigning tho Dooars to 
tho chief. The consequence was a declaration of war ; the 
foe was contemptible, yet one fort wns retaken ; fhonountry 
wns unhealthy, and the force was found to bo ina(i'»qnate. 
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A second cftmpiiiirn wns undertaken tfie next year, with a 
■ larger force, nnd Ihotigii the troops snlTored to a fcarfnl 
exfont from the climiile, llio . Boofanecs v.-ero obliged to 
sticonmb. 'J’ho treaty maflo with them, however, agdgncd 
them an annuity* of 2o,000 m[M!CR for the Dooars, Tin; 

A. 1 ). whole transaction, from firAtio Insf, was nhfortmmf/*, and' 

1805 proved that the oxisfing Government of Bengal was equally 
ns incompefent iti war as in diplomacy. . . 

I860 'J’ho year 18G6 was marked by a desolating fntnino in 
Orissa. The tofnl fnilnro of (he mins in the preceding year 
had given a premoni(.ion of its approach, hut the Govern- 
ment of Bengal took no precantionary mc.'i.siiro, and con- 
tinued indiHorent until the visitation arrived, and it was 
too Into in the season to send sncconr by sea. The calamity 
wa.s mitigated by the exertions of Lord Harris, the governor 
of ^Madras, bnt the number of victims was moderately esfi- 
mated at three quarters of a million, .and fho event lin-; Icfi- 
a deep stain on tlio reputation of the Bengal anthoritics. 

1805 Ooo of tbo most important legislative ineasnrcs of Sir 
John Lawrence’s administration had reference to the 
tenancy question in tho Punjab nnd in Oudo. He was 
nnxions to protect tho rights of tho hereditary cnltivator.s 
against tho encroachments of the landholders, whether 
xemindavs or talookrlars. A great outcry was mised 
against the Acts which were of his creation, as being cnlcn- 
latod to unsettle the engagements which had been made 
with tho talookdnrs, and to revive disafiection. It was 
foniid, on enquiry, that tho ryots in Oudo for whose benefit 
tbo Government bad incuiTcd the greatest risk, bad joined 
their old talookdars during the mutiny, in spite of the 
oppression under which they had groaned, nnd that there 
was in fact no class to whom tho term of hereditary cnlti- 
vators could bo applied. Tho question was discussed with 
great earnestness, and no little acrimony, and it was 
silenced rather than settled by Sir Charles W^ood’s despatch, 
desiring the local authorities “ to tako especial care, vritli- 
“ out sacrificing the just rights of others, to maintain the 
“ talookdars of Onde in that position of considerafion and 
“ dignily which Lord Canning’s Government contemplated 
“ conferring on them.” 

1867 The afiairs of Mysoi*e were brought to an issue during 
tile administration of Sir John Lawrence. Lord 'William. 
Bentinck, as already stated, was constrained, by tlie insuf- 
ferable misrule of the raja to assume the government of 
the country, and grant the. raja a suitable pension. The 
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adnnnipirah'oii ivns placorl in tlio liniidn of Gonoml Ctibbon, 
onn of tljc Coinp.'iny's "roftfc fitatawien, nndor wliom AfyKovo 
ivacijod n slafc of tnicxntnpled prosperity. Tbo rnjn 
poiitioncd fjord Unniingo (o vosloro the govorinnont to bira, 

'J’be <pics{ion was rcfoircd to Gonoml Ciibbon, wbo reported 
llml every improvcniojit whfch hnd been nindo hnd on- 
coimS’ivd tbo sinninous oppositinn of tbo «ijn, nnd Ibut tbo 
tmnsfer jif tbo govcrnineiit to liiin would bo fat.'il to tbo 
prosporily oftlie people; tbo request was tbereforo declined. 

A similar application was made to Lord Dalhousio, to Lord 
Canning, to l^nl 131gin, nnd to Sir .lolm Ijawronce, and 
it was cmjdiatically rofn.scd. Sir Charles Wood upheld 
. tbo decision of the live Govcrnors-Goncral. Tba raja tbon 
proceeded to adoj'l a .‘»on, nnd demanded that bo should bo 
anlcnowlcdgwl the boir to tbo tbrono. Tn tbo creation of 
the principality in 1801, Ijord Wcllo.slcy bad ojqiressly ex- 
cluded all reference to heirs titid .succc.s.*!or.s, and limited tho 
enjoyment of tbo crown to tbo raja, on whom he bad 
bestowed it as a per.'onal gift. But in 1867, the Con.servn- 
liro Secretary of Stale for India reversed tbo decision.^ of all 
tbo public nutborilios in Judin, and recognised the adopted 
son ns tbo future heir of tbo tbrono. to whom the ndministi-a- 
lion of the country is to be cousigned on liis coming of age.* 

Dost ^lubomed, who bad fuitlifiilly maintained his ou- 
gagemonts with the British Govormnent, died in 1863, nnd isaa 
a St niggle for tho crown iinincdintely commenced in bis 
family. His son, Shove Ali, whom ho bad nominated his 
succc.«!Sor, monnied tho ihrono and was soon driven from it, 
but at length siiccocdcd in recovering it. During those 
intestine struggles. Sir John Lawronco maintained a strict 
neutrality, and avoided any iulcrfoi’onco in the contests, 
which were desolating tbo conntry. His policy was by 
some applauded as masterly inactirity, and it might 
possibly for a time have boon a prudent course, but tho 
rapid development of ovents in Central Asia, and tbo pro- 
gress of Rns.sian influence have roiidorod tbo maintouance of 
it impracticable. 

Sir John’s administration Avas marked by groat attention 
to works of irrigation, and immediately before tbo oxpirn- 
tion of bis term of office bo drew up a minute detailing 
tboso which bad been completed and planned for all tbo 
Presidencies. Those works would have required an expondi- 
tnro of many orores of rupees, but as the flnanccs oxliibitcd 
an annual deficit., the complete canalization of India waa 
necoss-arily postponed to a more auspicious poriod. ^ J 

• Uu dous not attain Lis inojoriij' until February ISSl.,'') .1 • 

MM • ,N- '■ 
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A.D. Sir John Jjinvrcncc on Ids rotnrn to 3'higland was ru 

1868 wftnlcd for his prc-cinincnfc aen’icas' fo India by his elera- 
tion to the peerage. 

Lord Mayo wn.s apj)oitited hi.s fmcccssor, and landed in 
India in the beginning of 1SG8 ; and one of ld.s first acts 
wa.s to modify 8ir Jolm Lawrence's policy of non-interfer- 
ence in the ailidns of Afghanistan. The Ameer Rhens Ali 
wn.s invited to an intendew, and, on the 20th March, tv.ts 
received with great di.stinction and pomp at Umljallo, 
when not only w;is his position as the ruler of the nation 
rccogni.sod, but he wa-s gnitified with a subsidy of twelve 
lacs a -year, and a supply of amis. Lord Mayo rendered 
himself popular wdth the native chiefs by his graciousness, 
and with tlic Eiiroiiean community by his princely ho.spi- 
talitj*. The ino.st noted ffcrture of his administration was 
the projection of a system of railways, cmbnicing 10,000 
miles, to be constructed by the State, and not by the ngeuej- 
of guaranteed conip.mics. Ho fell by the dagger of an as- 
sassin, in January 1872, at Port Blair, on tlic Andamans, 
to which ho was paying an ofilcial visit. > 

1872 On the death of Lord Jlayo, Lord JTapier, the Governor 
of Madras, succeeded by law to the supreme adminis- 
tration, until the appointment, early in 1872, of Lord 
Northbrook. Tlie nea’ Viceroy possessed a large official 
experience, having been Under- Secretary in various de- 
partments at home, and his qualities as a statesman w’erc 
soon tested by the alarming progress of Eussia in Central 
Asia. To a demand by the Khivans for assistance, LonI 
Northbrook replied that, where just claims were made by a 
great European power like Eussia, a less civilized nation was 
bound to comply with them, and that he could not guarantee 
any aid from England. As the Russian Government had 
specifically stated that their only object was the redress of 
grievances, and that, there was no intention on their part 
to retain any Khivaii territory, it was diiUcalt to see why 
England should interfere. 

1873 The threatened expedition against Khiva took place in the 
spring of 1873, and resulted in the complete success of the 
Eussians. Their anny, under General KauiTmann, marched 
almost unmolested through the country, and occupied 
the capital without serious resistance. The Khan surren- 
dered, and agreed to all the demands which were forced 
upon him by the Russian General, including a complete sub- 
mission to the Czar’s authority, which virtually deprived 
him of independence. After this fresh advance, an agree 
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In^ Afghanistan .aifaira had assumed an unsatisfactory . 
position. The Ameer, Shero Ali, having banished his eldest : - 
son, Yakoob Klianj .induced hini to feturn- to Cabid, and 
then imprisoned liim. The ostetisiblo cause ,-of tliis act .of 
treachery was the report that Yakoob was intrigiiing for ihe 
• surrender of Herat to Peraiaj the real reason wias, the ■ 
desire of the Ameer to secure the succession for a yppngef 
and favourite son, Abdullah. This son died before the 
question was settled, and by the recent accession of Yakoob 
to . the throne vacated by his father, it would appear that he 
had retained his hereditary position, in spite of the deceit • 
practised on. him. 

A.n, .The corrupt and vicious administration of Mulhar Bao, . 
the Gaikwar of Baroda, had repeatedly called forth the 
remonstrances of those in authority, and the ' hesitation 
of the Government to recognise a son he aflSrmed to be . 
legitimate, had increased his irritation against them. 
Colonel Phayre was the British Besident at Baroda, and 
. while these disputes were at their height, an attempt was ■ 
uiiidoubtedly made to take his life by poison.. It was 
alleged that this act was instigated by the Gaikwar, and a 

1876 Boyal Commission was therefore formed to inquire into the. 
matter. This Commission was composed of three native 
, princes — ^the Maharajahs of Gwalior and Jeypofe, and Bajah 
Sir Dinkur Bao — and three English officials — Sir Bichard 
Couch, the President, Sir Bichard Meade, and Mr Philip 
Melville. Although the proceeding was simply an inquiry , . 
for the information of Government, it was conducted in the 
. same manner as an English trial, and the Gaikwar was de- 
fended by an advocate — Mr Serjeant Ballantihe — specially 
sent out from London on his behalf. In the resvdt the. 
Court was divided in opinion, the native princes expressing 
doubts as to the guilt of the accused, the English entertain-' . 
ing none. The practical decision, therefore, rested with the 
Viceroy, who, with the sanction of the home authorities, , 
dedared the Gaikwar to have forfeited his throne, = — ^though.- 
the measure was afterwards stated to' be more an act- of . 
political necessity than a judicial sentenced A young prince 
of the Eandeish branch was chosen to succeed-him, and edu- 
cated for his post by one of the most able of native states;, 
men under British supervision; but no alterations have.' 
been made in any of the existing treaty arrangements. 

The Governor of Madras, Lord Hobart, died on toe 27to 
'April 1875. He was an able and conscientious administrator, 

■ who <^id,much to promote the welfare arid' prosperity of toe 
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community, and initiated during liis tenure of office the con-’ 
structioii of an artificial Larbour for- ^Madras, and a scheme 
for draining the’ to’wii. He •was succeeded by the Duke of 
Bucldnghani and Chandos. 

An event of national imijortance — the ■visit of the Prince a.d. 
of Wales to India — took place touTirds the close of this year. 1875 
Lea’vJiig England on the 11th October, the Prince, after 
stopping a few days at Athens, proceeded to Cairo, where he 
invested the Viceroy’s eldest son, Prince • Tewfik, with the 
Order of the Star of India, and landed at Bombay on the 
Sth’ November. The reception that greeted him was -most 
enthusiastic ; and throughout his tour everything tended to 
show the gratification of the natives at the royal -visit. At 
Madras, where he was magnificentl}' entertained by the 
Governor, he exchanged -visits with the Maharajahs of the ■ 
Presidency j and on New-Year’s Day'lSTC, he presided over 1876 
an investiture of the Star of India, wliich was held at Cal- 
cutta on a sumptuous scale. He then proceeded up the 
country, entered Delhi in state, through five miles of soldiery, ' 
and received an address from the native municipality of 
that ancient capital of Hiudostan. Opportunities were 
afforded , him of studying the native principalities, by his 
visits to Nepaul, to the Maharajahs of Puttiala and of 
Gwalior, and to Holkar at Indore; and when he embarked at 
Bombay, on the 13th March, he expressed, in a letter to Lord 
Northbrook, the sincere pleasure as well as instruction which 
he had derived from his first visit to India. 

Some difficulties had mean-while arisen between the Viceroy 
and the Secretary of State. The Government of India passed, 
on the 5th August 1875, an edict known ns the Tariff Act/ 

It revised the whole system of customs in India, and abol- 
ished export duties, but confirmed the import tax on manu- 
factured cotton goods, and imposed an additional tax on raw 
cotton of the finer sort. Lord Salisbury at once not only 
expressed his dissent from, and desired the repeal of, these 
two provisions of the Act, but he also strongly censured the 
Indian authorities for passing so important a measure -with- 
out reference to the Home Government. Lord Northbrook 
defended his position -with sldll and dignitj', and on his 
retirement from office, on the 4th January 1875, his services 
were rewarded with an earldom. His successor, Lord Lytton, 
although he had disthiguished himself in literature and diplo- 
macy, had not hitherto held any important administrative 
trust. The obnoxious cotton duties were repealed by degrees ; 
but, on the other handj the new Viceroy adopted a concilia- 
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tory lone tnwnnis the natives of India, and endeavoured to 
diffuse the same Uirojigli Anglo-Indian society. 

A.p. A year Iiad not elajjscd since the Prince of Wales’s visit to 
Delhi, when it again became the scene of a grand ceremonial.- 
P.arliamcnt liaving decided that her ilajcsty the Queen should 
assume the imperial title of Empress of India, an assemblage 
of native chiefs and princes took place at Delhi on tf'io Ist 
January 1877, whett the new dignity was proclaimed by the 
Viceroy, amidst the most enthusiastic, fleraonstralions of loyalty. 
The presence of so many native and British officials afforded an 
opportunity of holding a conference on the important legisla- 
tive and fiscal matters which pressed at this lime; while many 
concessions were made, rewards for past services granted, 
and pensions .augmented. One mo.it important act was the 
release of some 16,000 prisoners, whose cases had been care- 
fully inquired into by Bir Edward Baylcy : and to bim must 
be attributed the beneficial influence this salutary measure 
exercised upon the minds of the natives of India. 

Still, this splendid ceremony did not produce the entire 
politied cflfect that might have been expected, ilen's minds 
were too full of the prospects of tbc famine, which threatened 
to devastate the presidencies of Bombay .and Madras, and 
even to penetrate into some of the neiglibonring i^ates.- 
'These fears were only too soon fulfilled : the rainfall of the 
previous year had more or less failed, while the spring and 
summer rains of 1S77 were poor and irregular, and the dearth 
could no longer be averted. But Indian authorities had 
grown wise by s.ad experience, and the means previously 
used in Bengal to distribute supplies, and organize relief 
works, were everywhere adopted. In spite of all efforts, howr 
ever, it was afterw,nrds stat^ in the House of Commons that 
no less than 1,350,000 lives had been lost; and it was not until 
autumn was well advanced that the officials in the famine 
districts ceased to require help. England had liberally as- 
sisted their efforts by sending tiiem nearly half a million of 
money; and the generous and noble manner in which she 
took up the cause of her impoverished subjects in Asia, ffid 
much to unite the two nations, and to frustrate any evils 
arising from supposed Bussian designs. In view, however, 
of the terrible frequency of famines in India, the Finance 
Minister, Sir John Stiachey, brought forward a proposal, 
advocating an additional tax, the proceeds of which were 
to be set aside to form a sinking fund for future emergm- 
cies ; and the measure in due course received the sanction of 
Gtoveifiment. 
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Jung Baliadoor, tlio virtual sovereign of Ncpaul, whose ser- 
vices during- the JIutiny are elsewhei-o noticed (see p. 516), 
died this year. Although he strict!}' excluded Europeans 
from his territoiy, he invariably maintained an amicable 
policy towards the Indian Government, and the loss of so 
steady a friend on the frontier was severely felt. 

T.l*e tribes on our north-west boundary, always turbulent, 
now showed signs of aggression, and it was evident that 
strong measures were required to repress them, one of them, 
the Jowakis, having, within the short space ,of a week, 
made no less than four incursions into British territory. In 
their last expedition, they attacked a body of the 22d Regi- 
ment, and killed and wounded some of tlic soldiers. A small 
field-force, however, was sent against them, w'hich soon put. 
down all resistance, and quiet u'as again restored along the 
border. 

In April 1878 the Government received orders from home a.d. 
to despatch a force of 7000 native soldiers to Malta. Such 1878 
an event as the employment of sepoys in Europe was ivith- 
out precedent in our annals; but the disturbed state of 
affairs in the East, which originally caused the movement, 
becoming by diplomatic arrangements more tranquil, the 
troops were recalled after a few months’ absence. 

Our relations u-ith Cabul had meanwhile become most 
precarious. The Ameer, Shere Ali, was offended by our 
occupation of Quettah ; this, and various other alleged griev- 
ances, caused the failure of a conference at Peshawur between 
his agent and our representative, Sir Louis Pelly, and were 
doubtless among the motives which induced him to receive 
a Russian embassy at Cabul A counter-embassy, under 
General Chamberlain, was promptly despatched by Lord 
Lytton; but on the 21st September 1878, it was turned 
back at Ali Musjid, the first Afghan fortress in the Khyber 
Pass, by the commandant, who, acting under orders from 
Shere Ali, refused to allow the Mission to proceed. A native 
envoy, Gholam Hassan Khan, who had previously been sent 
to sound the Ameer on the subject of the embasqr, returned 
with an unsatisfactory answer; and the Viceroy thereupon 
despatched an ultimatum to Shere Ali, with the assui’ance 
that hostilities would be connnenced, if he did not accede to 
the English demands before the 20 th November. An evasive 
. reply was received, and war was at once declared. 

General Sir Samuel Browne was directed to move upon the 
capital with a large body of troops by the Khyber Pass. His 
forces advanced on the 21st November, but their ma^ch was 
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checked at Ali Mugid. The capture, however, of that im- 
portant fortress, and the evacuation of Jellalahad by the 
Afghans, followed in. quick succession ; and our troops soon 
afterwards encamped outside the town for the winter, with- 
out encountering any serious opposition. 

General Roberts, who commanded .the 2d brigade, ad- 
vanced into Afghanistan by the Khurum Yalley, andimei 
with a sharp resistance at the Peiwar Pass, the occupation 
of which the enemy valiantly but unsuccessfully opposed; 
while , General Stewart — ^in charge of the other .battalion — 
after an unprecedented march of nearly 400 miles over most 
difficult country, joined the forces of General Biddulph at 
Takht-i-pul, the junction of the Kliojak and Gwaija passes ; 
and, with the exception of a slight encounter with tlie native 
cavalry outside Candahar, they took possession of that city 
unmolested. Desultory fighting followed in the neighbour- 
hood, as well as in the Eliost Yalley, with General Roberts. 
The hill-tribes also were unceasingly active ; but a further 
advance of the army into the country was not deemed 
necessary. 

At the first approach of the British troops. Shore Ali had 
fled from Cabul to ilazar-i-Sharif in Balkh, where he. en- 
deavoured to obtain assistance against us; but his death 
A.n. there on 21st Febniary 1879 prevented his schemes fr-om 
1879 being carried out, and closed his dieckered career. His ' 
son, Yakoob Klian, succeeded in making good his title to 
the throne, and was acknowledged by the Indian Govern- 
ment ; but he at first refused to negotiate with them, until 
threatened with an advance of the army on Cabul. He 
then agreed to meet our emissary. Major Cavagnari. at Gan- 
damuk, half-way to the capital, wlierc, after some diplomatic 
delays, a tre.aty of peace, offensive and defen.sive, was con- 
cluded on the 25th May 1879, one of the principal articles of 
which was the pennanent residence of an English Minister at 
Cabul. 

^lajor Cav.'ignari, who liad been knighted for his services in 
the late campaign, was appointed our Envoy — a post M-hicli 
he was eminent fy fitted to fill, from his long .e.vperience and 
great tact in dealing with the half-chdlizcd nations on our 
north-west frontier. But he and his missiojr had Imnily 
entered Cabul, when Yakoob Khan warned him that his life 
was in danger; to which he replied, “that if he were killed, 
there were many more in India rc-ady to act as his -suo 
ecssors.” A few weeks, however, jias.'sed qnictlj’, and con- 
fidence seemed to be fairly established, when the mao.^aerc o! 
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the gallant Cavagnari and lus bravo associates, and the 
inirning of the Embassy on tlie 3d of, September, rudely 
destroyed all hopes of ]»cace. The Afghans had a third time 
Ijrokcn faith with ns, and avenged their wi-ongs, fancied or 
real, on bur representatives; and n British army once more 
advanced, burning with indignation, to exact retribution 
for •the murder of their countrymen. General, now Sir 
Frederick, Roberts lost no time in marching on Cabul, which 
ho occupied on October 1 2th, after a struggle at Char-Asiab. 
Yakoob Khan, who had jweviousl}* fled to the British camp, 
w.as declared to have forfeited the throne, and made a 
prisoner of State; and it was announced that the future 
government of the country would bo decided after the 
advice of the Sirdars had been taken, and order restored. 
A fresh rising of some of the hill-tribes and mutinous soldiers 
in November caused great alarm, which was increased by the 
cessation of communications \rith General Roberts, and he 
was compelled to evacuate his post and establish his troops 
at Sherpur, a high cantonment outside and commanding the 
capital. But ho succeeded in holding his own, in spite of 
the failure of General ^fassy to keep open the communica- 
tions with Ghuzni. General Gough advanced to support 
him, and the close of the year saw the British again in 
victorious possession of Cabul, The masses of insurgents 
who had endeavoured to hem in and annihilate the troops at 
Sherpur, wore dispersed at the beginning of 1880, 

Peace being thus restored for a time, n grand durbar was 
held by General, afterwards Lord, Roberts at Cabul, to 
inaugurate the policy of reconciliation. Wali !Mohammed, 
a half-brother of Shore Ali, tos appointed militarj' governor 
of the capital, in the hope that he would ultimately be able 
to assume the whole authority. But it soon appeared that 
there was still a strong feeling in favour of the deposed 
Ameer, Yakoob Khan, whose restoration the Imperial Govern- 
ment was resolved not to permit. As there was no intention 
to annex any part of Upper Afghanistan, the English were 
anxious to open negotiations for the evacuation, and to inalcc 
over the government of the country to any claimant who 
could show a valid title to the throne, and prove himself 
strong enough to coerce the Afghans into submission. The 
two prominent candidates were Ayoob lOian, son of Shere 
Ali, at Ilomt, and Abdul Rahman, his nephew and former 
rival, who had long been a Russian pensioner in Turkistan. 
Meanwhile, althougli the cost of occupation was heavy, the 
English troo 2 )s continued to hold the country, and ip March 
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1880, i^lr, nfluiwirds Sir I<cpul Griffin WfWt BCtit to Calm! 
to lalu! oviT tho political authority from General Jloberls, 
lie w(i.s empowered to jirojwse lliat Afghanistan should be 
divided into jirovineis, under separate independent native 
rulers. The first step in Ihis direction was taken by declar- 
ing Sbero Ali, a cousin of the former Ainccr, ruler of the 
kingdom of Ctmdnlmr, with the assistance of a Bx^tisli 
llesident and a contingent of British troops. 

DisafTeefion having been shown by the Bengal soldiers 
in Candabar at tlicir long absence from India, a force from 
Bombay was sent to relievo them, and the Bengal column, 
under the command of Gcneml Stewart, marched back to 
India by way of Gbu/ni and Cabul, At AJimed Khel, 
23 miles from Ghu;mi, a determined stand was made against 
them by 1G,00(J of tlie in.surgent.s. Our troops, though 
ably handled, were only 6000 strong, and the Afghans 
fought with a stubborn valour never hitherto displayed ; but 
they were successfully opposed, and finally repulsed. The 
attack having failed, the enemy lied precipitately, leaving 
a largo mimbor of dead on the field, and the British force 
entered Ghuzni tho next day without further opposition. 

In April 1880, a change of Mini.stry took place in Eng- 
land, and resulted in a corresponding change m our Afghan 
policy. Lord Lytton resigned, and was succeeded by Lord 
llipon, with Lord Harrington at the India Office. The 
intention of the Imperial Government had hitherto been 
to establish our supremacy at Candabar, to occupy that 
city, for a time at least, with British troops, and to connect 
it by a railway with India. Tho evacuation of the rest 
of Afghanistan was to be carried out as soon as, but not 
until, a strong and friendly native government had been 
established. In the policy now adopted our withdrawal was 
made the inain object, to which the condition of tho country 
after our departure was subordinated. Tlie decision as to 
the retention or abandonment of Candaliar was left by 
the Home Government to the Indian authorities ; but .the 
expenses of the war were already so serious that there 
was certainly a di.stinct tendency of opinion towards our 
■svithdrawal from Candabar also. 

During this period of licsitation Abdul B.ahman left his 
seclusion in Turkistan, and advanced with an armed force 
to Balkh, aided it was said by llus-sian promises and gold. 
In default of any other ruler with whom to treat on the 
approaching evacuation by tho British troops, communi- 
cations, were opened "with him, and the offer made that 
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he should take over the authority in Northern Afghanistan. 
After some dclnj*, caused iJartly by the reservation from 
bis jurisdiction of Candnhnr and the districts assigned to 
Engiand by the Treaty of Gandainak, the Khurram, Pishin, 
and Sibi Valleys, he was formally proclaimed Ameer of 
Northern Afghanistan by Mr Griffin on the 22d July. ■ The 
Imperial Government undertook to give Inm every assist- 
ance, to furnish him with money, and to put him in posses- 
sion of all the fortifications, on condition that ho prevented 
any molestation of the British troops during their retreat. 

A fresh disturbance now threatened to impede our •with- 
drawal from the countiy. Ayoob Khan, since Iiis establish- 
ment at Herat, on the flight of Shcre Ali, had been in- 
cessantly intriguing against the English, and in Juno ho 
advanced towards Candnhar with a large body of troops. 
For a time it appeared doubtful whether his demonstration 
were against the British troops under General Primrose, 
or Shore Ali, the Wali as ho -was called. General Bur- 
roughs, in concert with the "Wali’s troops, was despatched 
to guard the passage of the Hclmund, but the Afghan army 
mutinied and deserted to Ayoob, and General Burroughs, 
in punsuit of the rebels, crossed the river. Botiring to 
Hiushk-i-Nakhud, about -15 ’miles from Candnhar, he took 
up a position near the village of Mniwand, intended to 
cover both Candahar and Glmzni. Unfortunately ho was 
ignorant of the real strength of the enemy, and on the 
27th July ho found himself confronted by the whole of 
Ayoob’s army, estimated at about 20,000 men. A battle 
ensued, in which the British troops were defeated, and 
forced to retreat in disorder to Candahar ; and had not 
General Primrose, on the first nows of the disaster, sent 
out a part}’ of troops to bring in the fugitives, few would 
have reached Candahar in safety. A young artillery officer. 
Lieutenant Maclaine, fell into the hands of the enemy, 
and was aftenvards barbarously murdered. On the news 
of the British reverse, the whole country rose, and the 
troops had to fight their way back. Communication with 
Quetta was cut off, and the British force at Candahar was 
l)ractically isolated. After some delay Ayoob Khan ad- 
vanced, and on the 8th August opened the siege. 

Upon the news of the defeat at Sfaiwand, the evacuation 
at Cabul was suspended. General Eoberls, at the head 
of most of the effective troops, started at once to raise 
the siege of Candahar. General Stewart retired two days 
later, by -way of Jellalabad, 'rrith the remainder of the 
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army, nnrt nil tlit cainj* - followors sind after 

inftking over the /{overnriieiit of Oabitl lb Jfabman. 

Contrary to general cxpectfiHon, IIir retrctfil of the Imik 
of the Kngliibi army vas offected wltliont diflienily, and 
the whole force reached India in safety. Genera! Jloberts's 
celebrated march on Candnhar was one of the most striking 
events of the war. Tha picked troops under him consif.ted 
of 2800 Europeans, 7000 natives, and 8000 camp-followers. 

The distance between Cabul ajid Candnhar, 318 miles, 

•was covered in twenty-three days, including two halts at 
Ghuzui and KJicIat-i-Gliikai. T/ie troops started on the 
yih Augu.st, and reached Candahar on the 31 st; and not- 
withstanding the disturbed state of the country, the march 
was completed without a contest. The siege of Candahar 
had already been abandoned on the 23d, on the new.s of 
the ]3riti.sh advance, and Ayoob, after an ineffectual attempt 
to open negotiations srilh General Koberts, retired to tbe 
village of Pir Pnimal, which he strongly fortified. On 
the Ist September our artillery opened fire on the encm 5 ''fi 
position, and soon after the svhole of the British force, 
including the Candahar garrison, 4300 strong, were drawn 
out for the attack. The fighting avas severe, the enemy 
contesting evety inch of ground with obstinate courage, 
but they were finally dislodged, and completely routed. 

The whole force was broken up and scattered, Ayoob fled 
to Herat, and the movement in his favour was crushed. 

The war being thus at an end, tbe question of the aban- 
donment or retention of Candahar, which had been in . 
abeyance, avas again brought forward. It was finally ■ 
decided, by an order from the Home Government to Lord 
Ripon to withdraw on tho earliest opportunity. The 
country avas still in a disturbed condition. The Wall’s . 
government had been oa’crtbroaa-n by Aj'oob Khan, who had / 
himself suffered too severe a defeat to attempt to assert his . 
claims again. It was difficulty under these circumstances, to 
place the authority relinquished by tbe Engbsh in other 
hands, but it w'as eventually secured by Abdul Rahman. 
During the course of the folloaving year the British troops 
avere withdraara from the Khurram Valley and Khyber Pass, 
and the railway already partly constructed towards Quetta 
was stopped. Candahar and the .surrounding country were 
evacuated in April 1881, and the fortified posts made over 
to Abdul Rahman. 

One serious result of the war was the heavy strain in-, 
volved on the finances of the country. Unfortunately a 
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i;ntvo tU'iicit <iifwvrml in tlic military cMimatw. The 
J-'inniidal Memlu-r <>f Cimncil, Sir .1. Strafbey hml, when 
{■h->rnl5n,» hir. IJtnJfret, {■hoxvn ft con.'-idemhlo Mirpltifj for the 
thn i' year.’'' enciin!; 3 K Tin* esi«l';i)cp of thi? .mirpluH 
'vas «jiU''<{iono'i, ars<l I'lo-ipr iii«|«!iy l>y l^ord llipon'K Oovern- 
inent didtvil tji<' that t!ic war expi'inlitiire lififl luen 
mis#h umh rratitii-'jt* li., ami that, inrleasl of a balance on the 
ri.yht- f;<lr, there w.^r- a Inr^v tlcficit to be covered. The 
«ii‘-rri’|»ancy nro5'j fnon the i>raetiie in military accomitK of 
ehoninjf no itetn of e.’rp'jmiitme, nnfil it Jiad been (Inly 
amiitCii. Tinn-- tb.e TnftMny (ii^biinscmentn nnd the lltsdgut 
.•■'tatement!! v.-< io at variance, nml inr-tead of an .account being 
jin.’?entcd of all i>aid by the Trcaatiry for niilitfliry 

jnjr}»P-'=ivs only the cht'-’diad and audited cx]>enditun.’ wn.a 
diown. The error rvaa not dirrovered mitil after the intbli- 
Cfttion of the Hudgei, and croi'^i'd nuicli financial di(*eij.=--ion. 
Sir d, Straclivy re.'igtn-d, and his i.ttcccr sor. Major, afterwards 
Sir Kvelyn, Harinir, (•ucceeded in ri^rgajnf.ing the iinance.s, 
and rcpioring [inhlic ronfulcnce. Mncli di.scontcnl. however, 
ft.is felt in India at. raddlitig the country with the heavy co.st 
of the war, ami ctnuitnally u contribution towards milit.ary 
exiienf-y! was junde by (he Ilojoe Gov<Tm«<nt. 

To n-tiini to events in India during the Afghan war. On 
the dUt Dcceinixr iJiTl*, tin.’ b!a.*-! Indian Ilailway ceaf'ed to 
be an imIo{‘etJdenl iKxiy. The KnglisU Government, by 
virtue of an Act of 1’arliame.nt, tool: it into their own handa, 
this being tlje first iii.-tanre of the cxercipc of the Imperial 
power.’! to j'nri’hnse Indian milw.ajY. 

Tlic question of adinittinc native.s of India to the higher 
adminislrativo poiita of Government had nttnicted attention 
since The apjiointments to the Indiati Civil Service 

being made in Tjomlon, it was argued, with some ju.stico, (h.at 
this system did not give a fair chance to natives. In .Tulj' 
1870 it was therefore enacted, that mitivc.-s might he appointed 
to ihe. covenuulcd Civil Service by the Government in India, 
in the proportion of one -fifth the nnnibcr of Kuropc.an 
civilians. The inc.asure was favorably received, but tlio 
agitation continued through the year ISpO. 

On tlio frontier tlio usual raids had been increased by the 
depredations of the Xagas, a tribe on the Assam border. In 
1879 they laid .siege to Kohiina, the hcad(iuarter.s of our 
jiolitical agent ; am! the place was only relieved with much 
(lifiiculty, after great exertions. Desnltoiy fighting continued 
for the next two years, and the iS'ag.xs were not finally 
conquered till after the Afghan war. It was al.'yj^foi'w’'^ 
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necessary, on the conclusion of peace, to chastise thelVaziris, 
a frontier tribe ivho had given much trouble during the wan 
Five out of the six ringleaders were seized, the other was 
shortly after surrendered, and no further difSculty was ex- 
perienced from the hostile dispositions of the mountaineers. 

The year 1881 was marked by the first Imperial census 
ever taken for the whole of India, except Nepaul and Cnsh- 
mcre. The population was returned at 254 millions,, of 
whom more than 204 millions were direct subjects of the 
British Crown. 

In Upper Burmah difilculties had already arisen from- the 
vicious character of the young King Theebaw, On. his 
accession to the throne he murdered eighty-sbc of his rela- 
tions, and soon after gave himself up to almost continual, 
drinldng. Anxious to continue our friendly relations .with 
the country, the Imperial Government adopted a firm tone, 
insisted on the removal of trade grievances, and a proper 
treatment of oUr envoy; but no representations availed to 
effect an improvement in the state of the country. Upper 
Burmah soon became a scene of anarchy and misgovem- 
ment, owing to the fierce and uncertain temper of the king. 
Trade with India was hampered by the vexatious ihonopolies 
he had established, and negotiations for a commercial treaty 
were undertaken at Simla, but proved abortive. 

Emboldened by the departure of the British army, Ayoob 
Khan again collected troops at Herat, and, though greatly 
hindered by want of money and dissensions among, his 
followers, advanced once more towards Candahar. His 
troops were at first defeated on several occasions by the 
Ameer’s governor; but when Ayoob marched in person to 
the Helmund he succeeded, on the anniversary of his • victory 
at Maiwand, in defeating the Ameer’s forces, and again 
occupied Candahar. Putting himself at the head of a fresh 
army, Abdul Bahman marched rapidly against him. On the 
20th September the two forces met outside the walls of 
Candahar, and Ayoob was once more totally overthrown, 
and fpreed to take refuge in Persia. This victory over his . 
rival consolidated the power of the new Ameerl Abdul 
Bahman proved himself a firm though despotic ruler, and 
gradually established his authority over the whole country, 
including the outlying provinces of Candahar and Herat. 
Although the allegiance of the new Governor of Herat, his 
nephew, Abdul Kudus, was at first doubtful, the Ameer 
contrived eventually to attach him firmly to his interests. 
The couptry, however, was still disturbed by the rival pre- . 
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of Ayrn^Ji K!mn on pri<* .‘•kle of tho frontier, nntJ 
Vnkooi) liii.Tin aiu! lu!* ynn. .Inn, on the other. The 
flppointnunt of n native vnvov to repn-'-ent JinporinI inlcr- 
cst?! nt tin; ennrt of Cahul. Mofimnniotl Afr.til Khan, ennhlerl 
the Itrisish nnlhoritiofi to ohtoin iMttor information of the 
pn>LTf'.fS of liVcntf:. 

Tko aoininif-t ration of Lorn! Kipon \vn« s-iunalired hy the 
inaninirntiou of sh',: new j>oljry of flfrontmlirntion or “relf- 
lu-lp,'’ hy whirh innch of the power hitherto i xt rciFod hy 
tin.* iu-ad Ctnv. rniiit'iit wav tianfferred to the local nnthoritie.*'. 
A netw'orh of corjM)rtifionF was {rradintUy fnniied to ndrnin- 
inter the hfcal f«n>h-‘, and to decido quest ions relating t<t 
education, pnhlic v.orhn. ftnd otlur matters. Tor the most 
part, the Fchcme was received with cnlhtt.vinMn. o.vpccjnlly 
that portion wliieh related to the raising and (.'xponditnr** 
of local fnnd.s. ‘i'hc snhjcct of edneation rccoivtvl special 
Kttetitinn. and n Connni-’=h>n wits oppoinf'-d, under tin* 
prfnidency of f^ir W. Hunter, to af-is* the Government in 
collecting inforntntion. 

Huring the year 1^52 the declared imanity of the Knjnh 
of Kolapur rendered it neeos'aty to place the govennnont in 
the hands of a regent, under the .snjM rvisjon of the llritish 
nnthoritieF, ()n tlm ilcath of the hing, ft son nd«q>ted hy his 
widow was .allowed to succeed him. A memombh; incident 
of th(! year wins th« dc-sjiateh nf nn Indian contingent, under 
tho command of .Sir II. M'Phfrion, to talce part in J.ord 
■\VoI.sideyV' < xpc<lition to ICgypt. 'Iltc force. corisiHtcd of one 
Kritich and pi.v native regiments, besides artillcrj’, .tc., tind 
was Jiighly commended by Lonl Wol..eKy for cflicioncy and 
excellent di.'xipline. On their return to Ilombay, the troop? 
were accorded n sjilcndid reception. 

In February tho native State of Hydcrabatl and the 
Imjierial Government snst.aincd n great his.s by tho death of 
Sir S.alar .Umg. who for mnnyycar.s had ahly administered 
the country during the minorily of the young Nisain. He 
wa.s rcjilaccd by a Council of itegency, and in 18J?J, the 
young Niznni having attained his imajority, ho was iihstallcd 
in the government bj* the Viceroy. During the connso of 
the year H.Jl.H. tho Duke of Connaughl arrived in India as 
Divisional Coinmandcr at Meerut, with the revension to tho 
I>o.st of Bombay Coinmandcr-in Uhicf, to which he afterwards 
succeeded. 

But the n) 0 .st noticeable event of the, year w.as the intro- 
duction by Mr Courtenay Ilbcrt, Legislative Member of 
Council, of a bill known as tho Ilbert Bill, w,hich /ircatcd 
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much agitation. It liad for its object to invest native 
magistrates in the interior of tlie country with judicial 
powers over European British subjects. • Up to this period 
none but Europeans could bo appointed justices of the peace 
outside the Presidency towns. Natives, although admitted 
to the covenanted Civil Service, and . therefore possessing in 
many cases, by virtue of their office, high judicial func^ons, 
were not allowed to exercise jurisdiction over Europeans. 
In the opinion of the »Supreroe Government .the time had 
now arrived “to remove from the . code ” (of . Criminal 
Procedure) “ at once and completely every judicial disquali- 
fication based merely on race distinctions.” The anomaly 
of the situation lay in the fact that native magistrates in 
the Presidency towns had hitherto, had authority to try 
Europeans, which they lost bn removal to higher posts in 
the country districts. The acquiescence of Europeans in 
the system was attributed to the infiucnce of the English 
press in these , towns, and the presence of the High Courts , 
of Justice. • It was now proposed to extend this juri.sdiction . 
to covenanted civilians, either district magistrates or sessions 
judges, to members of the native Civil Service, and assist- 
ant commissioners in non-regulation provinces. The measure 
specially affected the Bengal European population and the . 
planters, who were scattered over the outlying districts, 
but it aroused the most violent opposition in non -official 
classes throughout the country. A counter -agitation was 
set on foot among the educated natives, and produced a 
deplorable outbreak of race feeling and animosity, such as 
had not been excited since the Mutiny of 1857. To diminish 
the agitation, the opinions of the Indian local governments 
were taken. These were on the whole, unfavorable, and no 
proposed modifications appeared to allay the hostility the 
measure had originally provoked. Under these circumstance.? 
the Government were compelled to withdraw the bill. .. 

Border, raids on the North-West Frontier were of continual 
occurrence, specially in the Zhob valley, but they were effec- . 
tively repressed by the able frontier Commissioner, Sir' 
Bobert Sandeman. In the Public Works Department an . 
imi)ortant feature was the completion of the bridge over the 
Indus at Attock. 

The steady progress of Pvussia eastwards in Asia had for 
some time aroused the serious attention pf the Imperial 
authorities. In 1881 the Pan,slavist Geneml Skobeloff, one 
of the most.ardent opposers of England; captured the strong 
positiop of Gcok Tepe in Turklstan. The aijprehcnsions 
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caused in India by this movement were somewhat allayed 
by ,his death in 1882, but Hussia still continued her advance 
towards the Snrakhs Oasis, on the borders of Persia and 
Afghanistan. Each step of her conquests in Central Asia 
was marked by the construction of a railway. It had al- 
ready been completed to Kizil-Arvat, 144 miles east of the 
Caspian, but the whole lino to Herat, 520 miles, had been 
surveyed In the beginning of 1884 the liussians occupied 
the important district of Mery. By a secret treaty with 
]?ersia, they also obtained possession of Sarakhs, and the 
Bussian outposts were pushed forwards from the north and 
east towards Herat. The Ameer placed a strong garrison 
in Penjdeh, where Bussian troops had already appeared, 
although the district was known to be within the Afghan 
frontier. Prom Merv, which was immediately used as a 
basis of operations, a road towards Herat was p)lanncd, and 
a scheme was submitlcd to the Bussian Government for the 
. future invasion of India. A similar project had been dra^vn 
up by General Skobeloff in 1877. The Government of 
Persia was notoriously weak, and that country was agitated 
by continual disturbances, said to be fomented by Bussian 
agents. To counteract these various encroachments a joint 
iuiglo-Bussian Frontier Commission was appointed to mark 
the Afghan boundary towards the north. The command of 
the English Commission was given to Sir Peter Lumsden, 
who proceeded to Afghanistan by way of Teheran; the 
Indian section, under Colonel, afterwards Sir, Joseph Bidg- 
way, started from Quetta, and both divisions met near the 
northern frontier in the neighbourhood of Penjdeh. No 
Bussian Commission was forthcoming to meet them, nor did 
the latter appear until the end of the foUorving year. The 
delay arose from the desire of the Bussians to settle the 
boundary question diplomatically in London, instead of on 
the spot; and for this purpose M. Lessar, a well-known 
Bussian politician, was despatched to conduct the negotiations 
for the demarcation of the Afghan frontier rvith the English 
Cabinet. 

Meanwhile the Bussians vigorously pushed forward the 
fortifications of Merv and Sarakhs, and extended their rail- 
way to Askabad, and their telegraphic communications con- 
necting the two divisions of the Central Asian anny. While 
the British members of the Commission were awaiting the 
result of the negotiations in London, the Bussian military 
authorities continued to mass troops at Askabad and Sarakhs, 
and finally advanced into Afghan territory. Under the 
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direction of Colonel Alikanoff, the Enssianised Moham- 
medan Governor of' Merv, they occupied the Zulfikar Pass 
on the Heri Rud, and Pul-i-Khisti on the Ehush, Tvithin 
a few furlongs of the Afghan lines. A conflict now became 
inevitable. A force of 2000 men was marched to AJe Tepe, 
within the boundary, and on the 29th March 1885 the Russian 
commander, General Komaroff, sent an ultimatum to- the • 
Afghans ordering them, to withdraw, although they claimed 
to be within their own territory. Upon their refusal an 
action was fought on the 30th March, in which the Afghans ■ 
were totally defeated, and the Russians announced the 
annexation of Fenjdeh. For this act General Komarofl 
and the (Mef of his staff received swords of honour from 
the Tzar. 

The Penjdeh incident and the seizure of the Zulfikar ' 
Pass created great excitement in India and England. Active 
preparations for war were at once made, and Sir Peter 
Lumsden was ordered back to England, leaving Colonel 
Ridgway in command of the - Commission. Under, the, 

supervision of 'English officers the fortifications and garrison 
of Herat were greatly strengthened, and the Ameer received 
supplies of money and ammunition from the Indian Govern- 
ment. The warlike attitude of England, and the .firmness 
with which the Ameer prepared to resist the invasion of his 
territories, caused the Russian authorities to assume a more 
pacific tone. The negotiations for the delimitation of the. 
Afghan frontier were renewed, and it was announced that 
the two Imperial Governments were in- substantial agree- 
ment upon the boundary-line. The actual negotiations were 
practically concluded in London, but in November a Russian , 
Commissioner, Colonel Kvihlberg, was deputed to meet Sir . 
J. Ridgway, who had remained on the frontier, and to settle 
minor difficulties on the spot. The Zulfikar Pass was 
- restored to the Afghans, and they were left in possession of 
klaruchak, but the Russians retained the district of Penjdeh. 
The labours of the Commission were not concluded till 
November 1886. Difficulties in defining the boundaiy 
arose from the Russian claim to the head waters -of the 
canals and rivers fertilising the frontier districts. These 
pretensions were resisted by the Afghans, who endeavoured, 
in most cases successfully, to establish the river boundaries 
of the Murghab and Oxus ; but the Russians were able to 
secure a continuous chain of habitable outposta In spite of 
incessant delays and occasional obstructions, the main objects 
of the expedition were attained, and the Commissioners, on 
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their rclnrn to Tiulin, received the thanks of . the Govornor- 
Geneml in Council. 

In l)erojnl.>cr 1SS4 IjOkI Ilipon re.siRnpd. and was .‘uic- 
cccticd l)yI.»ord PulTcrin. JJeforc the dcveloiunent of Ihc-so 
untownrti events on the frontier a meeting had been arranged, 
and took jdnec in April 188.5, between Abdul Ilahman and 
the pew Viceroy. TJie. Ameer obtained substantial .su])})ort 
in arms and ammunition, to resist the Jlussian aggressions, 
and his annual .‘■nbsidy of i.'l 20,000 a-ye.'ir wa.*} confirmed. 
On his return to Cabul he publicly announcetl hi.s alliance 
wth the IJritish Govcrnuient 

The most notable occurrence of llie year 1885 was the 
annexation of Upper Bnmiah (o the British dominions in 
India. The nusgovernmcnt of King Tlirohaw had reached 
a crisis, and to it were .adde<l financial difliculties of a serious 
kind. Td free himself from lhc.so the king advanced a 
claim upon the Bomluy and Bnrtnah Trading Comp.'iny for 
a large sum of money. Tiie company nj»pcnlcd to the Chief 
Coinmis-sioncr of Briti.sh Burmnh, but a remonstrance from 
him was inclTcctual, and the king is said to have ordered 
the arrc-stof nil ihc anphyes of the company within Buniicso 
territorj*. The Viceroy d'e.spatchc<l an ultimatum, requiring 
an explanation of this hostile conduct toward.^ Briti.sh sub- 
jects, but no reply was vouchsafed On the 14th Kovcinhcr, 
therefore, a Briti.sh force under General Prendergast, with 
Colonel Sla<lcn as politic,il oflicer. crossed the frontier, and 
advanced into the comitiy up the Irawnddy. A slight 
resistance "vvas offered nt otic or two fortified j)osts, but not 
sufficient to delay the advance of tljo Englisli flotilla, and 
on the 27th Kovemher the British troops anchored off Ava. 
King Thcebaw .surrendered, and General Prendergast catered 
>randalay in triumph, and took po.ssc.'sion of the defences of 
the capital. The king and his family were iinnicdialcly 
.sent to Baiigoon, and thence to Madras, and a proclamation 
was issued for the general disarmament of the country. 
Tliis measure wn.s afterwards found to be ill advised. Every 
district immediately swarmed with the dishanded soldiers of 
the Burmese armj-. A genera! outbreak of dacoity was the 
result, and the nuthoritic.s found more difficulty in coping 
with these disturbances than in the first conquest of the 
country. Tlic nnne.\alion to the Dritisli Empire of King 
Tlicebaw’s dominions was formally notified bj’ a jiroclar 
mat ion issued on the bst January 1S8G, by the Viceroy in 
Council. 

Upper Burmali continued for a considerable tiiqoi^. 

t 'H . . : 
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<liKturb{'<l At tha bftf'inninj^ of t}*.!-! year th'.rc wero 

thro*; jifttctidorti to tho thronf,*, tneh ox'-fr-iusii;,; <i notninal 
ftutliority ovfT ccTtaiii fli-tricK f5iv«;r.'il Uritirh oific>:rj 
w;r« hilM by tlio of flacolM v/Jio tfio prov. 

iiicf-jt, atui no < f{f-xtil(ory warfar',* ^vn^: {("aSn':! 

tlicrn. Thtt nntiire of tl)<; country, tfi‘- (Icnw forexti 

witlMvhlcli it w,T! tovcrcrl, nntl the unh'-vithy cHiiintty ren- 
ojieratious ji Ion" and arduotir; tard;. A.t one 
time 30,0(10 regnlnr troojn Wf-ro under annn, and it xvajt 
found nece”<'.'uy to erdaidiMi large gamVons in revend of 
tlio chief town*!, 

One of the important political acts of this year was the 
restoration, hy Jjonl Dutferin, to .Sindia of the fortrc's of 
Gwalior, wliich the Briti*:h had held rince the Mutiny, The 
continticd fall in tlie value of the rnixre began renoa-ily to 
affect the Budget, in spite of the skill and judgment vdth 
•which the finances were administered b^* Sir Kvelyu Baring, 
A bill was brought in and parsed to meet the deficiency by 
direct taxation, -"a measure sThich touched 6 ]) 0 cially the in- 
comes of the rich. During the last few years, while the 
trade and commercial prosperity of the ajim’try have steadily 
increased, the financial prospcct.s have been persistently 
overcast by'tho depreciation of sih'cr. Since ISff-'i its value 
lias, -with one tranRicnt exception in 1800, continually 
declined, and there arc no indications at jircsent that the 
farthest limit has been reached. It is to this lo'wering of 
the money standard, and to the expensive frontier defence 
works necessitated by the Russian advance, that the em- 
barrassed state of the finances of India must of late years 
bo attributed. In the following year a Comniission of 
inquiry recommended financial reforms producing a skiving 
of a million and a quarter sterling. But it ivas found 
difficult to reduce one of the chief items of expenditure, 
the Public Works Department, which has for its chief 
object the tvelfaro of the country. The amount e.xpendcd 
on railways is regulated, not only by the return of in- 
terest on capital, but by the advantage of opening out the 
country, and preventing famine, by improving the means 
of communication. 

The year 1887 was marked by peaceful progress. One of 
the chief sources of disquietude in Afghanistan was removed 
by the surrender of Ayoob IGian to the British, Our hold 
over the country was strengthened by the resumption of the 
railway. works to Quetta, from ■whence it is proposed to ex- 
tend them to within 100 miles of Candahar. The Jubilee of 
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the Queen’s accession was celebrated on the 16th February, 
and called forth extraordinary manifestations of loyalty and 
devotion to the throne. Lord Dufiferin ably presided over 
the festivities commemorating the occasion, and several 
native princes, including Sin^a, afterwards came to Eng-. 
lan(h to be present at the celebration of the same event in 
June. At the beginning of the year the “National Con- 
gress,” a meeting of native delegates from different parts of 
India, held its first meeting in Calcutta, and was attended 
by 350 representatives. The subjects discussed were mostly 
political, blit at a later meeting in Madras social reforms 
were also considered. In Burmah there was a marked im- 
provement in the condition of the country »nce it had come 
under British rule, owing to the vigorous measures adopted 
for the suppression of dacoity. Trade revived, roads to open 
up the diferent districts were made, the construction of 
which afforded occupation to many of the restless spirits 
among the population, and the railway towards Mandalay 
was pushed on vigorously. Steps were also taken to establish 
commimications with the little known Shan States, lying to 
the east of Burmah, with the object of bringing them event- 
ually under a British protectorate. 

The year 1888 was signalized in Afghanistan by the defeat 
and overthrow at Tashliargan of the Ameer’s cousin, Ishak 
Khan, who had attempted to seize the government of the 
province over which he had been appointed deputy. In this 
and other campaigns Abdul Bahman showed himself a strong 
and skilful ruler, able to maintain his authority against all 
who ventured to dispute it. He has gradually consolidated 
his power, and made himself undisputed master of Afghan- 
istan as far as Badaklishan. 

Disputes had long been in progress between the Imperial 
Government and the secluded country of Tibet, respecting , 
the territory of SDckim. The dominions of the Bajah of 
Silikim lay partly in Tibet, partly in British India, but the 
Tibetans laid claim to the sovereignty of the whole, and took 
possession of passes which were undoubtedly on British 
ground. In ]March 1888 an Imperial force advanced into the 
countrj' to compel the cession of Lingtu, on the British side 
of the Himalayas, which the Tibetans had seized. The Eng- 
lish took up a strong position at Gnatong, from which the 
enemy foimd it impossible to dislodge them. Finally they 
drove the Tibetans down the valley, and pursued them to 
Chumbi, the residence of the Bajaln Negotiations to adjust 
the dispute were entered into with China, the acknowledged 
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suzerain of tBe Lamas of Tibet. Throughout the following 
year, however, the Tibetans refused to relinquish their 
shadowy claims to Sikkim, which the British Government 
were equally resolved not to recognize, and our troops con-, 
tinned to occupy the country. A treaty was finally concluded 
with China, in which the British supremacy was acknow- 
ledged. ' 

A. smaller expedition to the Black Mountains, to punish 
the numerous depredations of the border tribes, and to 
avenge the murder .of two British officers, was also com- - 
pletely successful, and the turbulent mountaineers were re- 
duced to complete, submission. The National Congress of 
1888 was held at Allahabad, and included about 1200 del^‘ 
gates. At the end of the year Lord Dufferin resigned, amid 
universal expressions of regret. His administration was dis- 
tinguished by the settlement of the Anglo-Bussian difficulty,- 
the definition of the Afghan frontier, and the improvement' 
of . our relations with Afghanistan, which he had succeeded 
in converting , into a strong and friendly power. On the 
eastern side of the Empire Upper Burmah had been annexed. 
In his labours for the welfare of India the Viceroy was 
seconded by Lady Dufferin, who established a fund in 1885 ■ 
to provide medical aid for the women of India, and to obtain 
the services of qualified female doctors, specially for ladies . 
of the upper classes, who were prevented by caste restrictions 
from seeking ordinary medicsd aid. In recognition of his 
distinguished services Lord Dufferin was created Marquis of 
Dufferin and Ava, on his retirement. He was succeeded by 
Lord Lansdowne. 

On the Burmese frontier it was found necessary, in the 
winter of 1889-90, to organize two expeditions to the Chin- 
Lushai country, a comparatively barbarous district, on the 
borders of India and Burmah. During the military opera- 
tions the country was surveyed, and it was hoped tibat the 
march of the British troops would not only put an eiid to 
the incessant depredations of these turbrdent tribesj but 
enable roads to be’ constructed, and open up the province. 
In the latter ohjebt the expeditions were successful, but 
probably some time will elapse before the warlike mountain- 
eers are reduced to subjection. 

In April 1889 the misgovemment of the Maharajah .of - 
Cashmere became so intolerable that he abdicated'voluntarily. 
The functions of government were entrusted to a Council of 
Begen^,- headed by his brother, and controlled by the British 
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Resident. In this year, also tho railway on the North-IVest 
Frontier, the constmction of which had been suspended for a 
time on the retirement of, the British in 1881, was completed 
at a cost of about lo.V crorcs of rupees. A lino from Pishin 
through Dera Ismail ivlian to Lahore was surveyed in 1890; 
and the Eliojak Tunnel, 12,600 feet long, the cost of wliich 
was' estimated at half a million sterling, M-as finished. Tho 
frontier defences were also vigorously pushed on, though 
they were not completed for sevcml years. They include a 
strongly intrendied position covering the railway terminus, 
in front of Quetta, where an arsenal has been established ; 
fortified intrenchments at Attock and Rawul Pindi, at the. 
mouth of the Kliyber Pass; and an inner fine of defence, 
comprising fortifications at Sukkur, lilultan, Ferozepore, 
Shershah, and Eahawulpur. Tho great harbours on tho 
coast, Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi, and Rangoon, have also 
been fortified. In pursuance of tho same plan of defence, 
the armies of the native feudatory states have been organized 
on a more efficient footing, under British supervision. 

Tho Indian Congress at Bombay was visited this year by 
Jir Bradlaugh, the member for Northampton, but interest in 
it. had begun to decline, and in tho following year tho num- 
ber of delegates fell from 2000 to 1400. The year 1890 was 
marked by the visit to India of H.E-.H. tho late Duko of 
Clarence, who received a cordial and magnificent reception 
from all classes ; and by the resignation of the Duke of Con- 
naught as Commander-in-Chief of the Bombay army. He 
was succeeded by Sir G. Greaves. 

In the beginning of 1891 it was found necessary to under- 
take another punitive expedition to the Black Mountains, 
where the tribes had again begun to give trouble. It was 
brilliantly carried out under General, aftenvards Sir, W. 
Lockhart. During the spring tho difierent tribes were effec- 
tually coerced into submission, and by the end of the year 
the combination against British authority had completely 
collapsed. Alarm was again excited by the movements of 
the Russians. A body of Russian troops marched into 
what is known as the “ Pamir district,” and Chitral, to the 
north-east of Afghanistan, and advanced into British Indian 
and Afghan territory. Two English officers, who were on 
duty in that part of the country, fell in separately with the 
Rirssian force under Colonel Yanoffi One was placed tem- 
porarily under arrest, and both were escorted by the Russian 
soldiers out of what their commander styled “ newly acquired 
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Bussian' territory.” The Chinese were also compelled by the 
Bussians to withdraw from the Alichur Pamir, over which 
they claimed the right of sovereignty. It was.the first time 
that Bussian troops had been seen south of the Hindu-Koosh 
range. 

A disturbance which led to the gravest consequences arose 
in the small protected State of Manipur, on the borders of 
Assam and Burmah. In 1890 the Maharajah of Manipur 
abdicated, and was succeeded by one of his four brothers. 
The Imperial Government were dissatisfied with the conduct 
of the new ruler, or the “Jubraj,” as he was called, and 
determined to depose and banish him. Mr Quinton, the 
Chief Commissioner of Assam, was sent in March 1891, with 
a body of about 500 native troops, to announce his deposi- 
tion to the Jubraj, and to arrest him. It was intended to 
make him prisoner at a durbar held by Mr Quinton the day 
after his arrival Some delay occurred in carrying out these 
plans, the suspicions of the Jubraj were aroused, and he ex- 
cused himself from the durbar. As he persistently refused 
to appear, a body of 250 troops were sent to seize him in his 
palace. They encountered a strenuous opposition from the 
Jubraj’s army of 6000 men, and during the fight in the 
streets one of the officers, Lieutenant Brackenbury, was 
mortally wounded. Notwithstanding the heavy fire with 
which ^ey were received, the British succeeded in occupying 
the palace, but the Jubraj had already escaped. Under pre- 
tence of a parley, Mr Quinton, Mr Grimwood the Besident, 
Colonel Sken^ in command of the troops, and three other 
British officers, were persuaded to go to the palace without a 
military escort, and were all barbarously murdered. The 
Jubraj’s troops now attacked the Besidency, to which the 
small British force, under the command of Captains Butcher 
and Boileau, had withdrawn. After sustaining a fire of some . 
hours, it was considered impossible to hold the place longer, 
and the troops, with Mrs Grimwood, the wife of the late 
Besident, succeeded in effecting their retreat into British 
territory. Three weeks later a rescue force captured Mani- 
pur, and took the leaders of the revolt prisoners. The 
•Jubraj and the general who had ordered the massacre of the 
British officers were put to death, the others were transported 
for life, and the administration of the State was placed in the 
banrlg of an English Besident, until the majority of the newly 
chosen Bajah, a child belonging to a former royal house. _ A 
gallant attempt to relieve Manipur had been made by Lieu- 
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tenant Grant, who with a handful of men threw himself into 
the fort of Thobal, and held it for some days against GOO 
Maniimria For this service he received the Yictoria Cross 
and his majority. In consequence of the inquiry into their 
conduct during the rebellion at Manqmr, Captain Butcher 
and Captain Boilcau resigned their commissions. 

IJie Imperial census taken this year showed that the 
IJopuLition of the British dominions in India had increased 
by twenty-two millions. 

E. iL D. 
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Nizam surrenders it to liord Corn* 
wallis,218. Fluuderod by thePindarees, 
322 

Gwalior, taken by Captain Fopliam, 188. 
Advance of Sir Hugh Gough to it in 
1843, 439. Occupied by Tantia Topco and 
recovered by Sm Hugli Bose, EIC 


fTAliP BATTA order enforced by Lord 
yi'. Bentinck, 358 

Halliday, Sir Frederick, secretary to the 
Government of Bengal ; its first Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, 489 

Hamilton, Mr., the surgeon, cures the em- 
peror and obtains privileges for the 
Company.lAt 

Hardinge, Sir Henry, Governor-General; 
his antecedents, 442. Fights four 
battles with the Sikhs, 453. Bestores 
the' Punjab, 453. Baised to the pceriige, 
454. 'Disposes of Cashmere to Golab 
Sing, 483. Beduces the army, 455. His 
movable brigades, 45C. His civil im- 
provements, 458 

Harris, General, his Mysore campiugn, 
246 

Hastings, 'Warren, his early career; ap- 
linted member of Council at Madras; 
ovemor of Bengal, 178, His i^orous 
reforms, 176. Engages in the Bohilla 
war, 176. Sells Cormi and Allahabad to 
the nabob of Oude, 176. Appointed 
Governor-General, and bullied by his 
colleagues, 177. The case of Nunkoo- 
mar, 179. His energetic conduct on 
the destruction of Batllie’s detachment, 
19& Eights a duel with Mr. Francis, 
181. His harsh conduct towards Cheyt 
Sing; he escapes to Chunar, 208. Con- 
sents to the plunder of the Begums, 209. 
Betums to England, 210. His recep- 
tion, 210. His impeachment; his ac- 
quittal ; the ruin of his finances, 211. 
His character, 211 

Bastings, Lord, Governor-General; his 
antecedents, 310. Forced into a war with 
the Nepaulese ; obtains two loans from 
the nabob of Oude, 313. Subsidiaiy 
treaty with Nagpore, 322. Takes the 
field against the Pindarees; their com- 
plete destruction, .334. War with the 
Mahrattas, 328. Grand result of the 
Mahratta and Findaree war, 334. His 
alliances with the native princes in 
Hindostan, 327. 'Cngracious thanks of 
Parliament, 337. Hostility of the 
Directors to him, 337. His encourage- 
ment of education, 338. His liberality 
to the press, 339. Affairs of Palmer and 
Co. at Hyderabad, 342. FInaneial pros- 

E erifer, and territorial increase during 
is administration. 340. His unfortunate 
association with Palmer and Co. at 
Hyderabad, 343. Condemned by the 
India House, 345. Tlngrateihl return 
for his services, 845 

Havelock, General, sent to command the 
movable coHrmn at Allahabad ; his 
numerical force, 504. Defeats the muti- 
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nccrsatFuttcbporc, ntOnao, atPandoo- 
nuddcc, and at Cawnporc, S05. Crosses 
the Ganges to relieve Lucknow; beats 
' the enemy . at Aong ; falls back to 
Munglcwar, 606. Again advances into 
Oude; defeats the sepoys, and returns' 

't to Cawnporo ; advances to Lucknow a 
-’‘third time with Sir James Outram,nnd 
relieves the besieged garrison, SOTf Dies 
at Lucknow, 612 

Herat, description of the country,' 393. 
The city besieged by the king of Persia; 
defended by Lt. Pottiuger; the siege 
miscd,894. MajorTodd.cnvoy; obliged 
to withdraw the mission, 401 
Hutsbury, l>)rd, sworn -in as Governor- 
General; the appointment cancelled, 
382 

High courts established, 625 
Hindoo College establishedf 338 
Hindoostan, its boundaries,-!; Its state 
on the invasion of Mahomed Gboiy, 24. 
And on the invasion of Baber. 45 
Holkar, rise of the family, lOl. Mulliar 
B. 10 , defeated by the Abdalee, -135. 
Sustains a crushing defeat by Sindia’s 
army, 261. Admirable administration of 
Aylnh bye, 260 

Holkar Jeswunt Bao, his proceedings, 260. 
Joined by Ameer Efaan and plunders 
Malw.-!, 261. Defeats Sindia’s army, 261, 

Is defeated by Sindia’s general, 261. 
Marches to Poona, and beats the Peshwa 
and Sindia, and occupies Poona, 262. 
His wild proceedhira and insolent de- 
mands, 27i. Lord 'Vmlesley declares war ■ 
against him, 272. He compels Colonel 
Monson to retreat, 273. Besieges Delhi 
and obliged to retire, 273. Plunders the - 
Dooab, 273. Defeated at Dcec, 274. 
Chased by Lord Lake into the Punjab, 
and sues for peace; disreputable tre^' 
made by Sir George Barlow, 282. He 

S iunders the Punjab, Jeypore and 
ioondee, 283. State of affairs at Indore, 
1811-17, 326. The army marches down to 
join tbe Peshwa, and is defeated at 
Mehidpore; treaty of peace, 333 
Holland, Governor of Madras; his gross 
misconduct ; deserts his post. 219 
Hope, Brigadier, the Hon. Adrian, killed, 

618 

Humayoon, Emperor; cedes the Trans- 
Indus provinces to his brother; defeats . 
Eabadoor Shah of Guzerat, 47. Is ■ 
defeated and expelled from India by 
Shere Shah. 48. His wanderings and 
adventures, 48. Becrosses tbe Indus; 
recovers his throne, and dies, 60 . 

Hyderabad, the contingent, 341. - Mal- 
administration of Chundoo Lall, 342. 
Palmer and Co. make advances, and •• 
become a power in the State,S42. Their 
debt paid off, 344. Districts assigned for 
the pay of the contingent, 4S0 
Hyder Ali, his rise and progre.ss; his 
ignorance of letters; his first distinction; 
deposes tlie raja of Mysore, and takes 
possession of the government, 166. 
Acquires rich booty at Bednore, 167 
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Tk/TACAETNET, Lord, governor of Mn- 
dras, lOS. Contrary to his instruc- 
tions negotiates with Tippoo, 2M. Ee- 
fused the Governor-GenGtalshiji, £15 
Macaulay, Mr., Ids inscrintion on the 
statue of liord William Bentinek, sSfi. 
He gives n fatal blow to orientalism, 378. 
His penal code, 5£5 ‘ 

Macnaughten, Mr, \V. (afterwards Sir 
■William), envoy with Shah Soojah, 835. 
His tre.aty with the Afghans, 412. In- 
veigled by Akbar Elian and murdered, 
414 

Macplierson, Sir John, (Sovercor-CEineral 
ad interim ; his economical reforms, £15 
Madras, its foundation, its crowtb, 139. 
Captured by Labourdounais, 116. Ec- 
stored at the peace of Aix-la-Uliapelle, 
117. Besieged by Ijally without success, 
130. The governor Mr, Paik’s disgrace- 
ful treaty with the Hitam, 169. Brawn 
into a war with Hyder which is mis- 
managed, when he dictates peace, 171 . 
Demoralised by decline in the nabob's 
debts, 213. War with Hyder, 191. A 
desolating famine, £00. Disresputable 
treaty with Tippoo, £04. Mutiny of 
European otBcers, ^97 
Maharajporc. battle of, 440 
Mahmood of Ghuzni, invades India scon- 
ducts twelve expeditions; his expedition 
to Mooltan, to Eagarcote, to Thanesur, 
20. ToCunouge,andSomuatb,£l. His 
death and character, 22 
Mahomed, his birth ; establishes his creed 
in Arabia, 18 

Mahomedanism.its rapid coiuiuests, IS 
Mahomed Ali, nabob of the Camatic; his 
cause espoused by the Madras authori- 
ties, 124. D^s the spoliation of 'Din- 
jore, 165. His debts the source of de- 
moralisation at Madras; the shameless 
proceedings connected with them,213. 
Paid off without enquiry by Mr. Dun- 
das, 214 

Mahomed Gbory, founder of Mahomedan 
CTMtness in India, 24. Demolishes 
Hindoo power in Hindnstan, £6. His 
death and character, £7 
Mahomed Shah of Guzeiat, his brilh'ant 
reign of forty years. 39. Creates a navy, 
his conQicts with the Fortugocse,40 
Mahomed Sbah, emperor of D^bi. defeated 
by Kadir Shah, but restored to the 
throne, 103. His death, 133 
Mabrattas, -description of the country; 

- theirrisean^rogress,76. Theirmilitary 

t ower, 77. Their grratness created by 
evaiee, 77. Only a vestige of their em- 
pire left in 16S9. 91. The regent Bam- 
raj retires to Tanjore; new astern' of 
exactions, 91. Comparison of their 
armies with those of the. Mogul, 92. 

' They baffle and pursue Aurun^be, 931 
Discord among them ; the rival Ilonses of 
Sataraand Eolapoit^ 94. They invade 
Bengal, and obtain the cession of Orissa, 
146. They march to the Indus, 134. 
Obtain large cessions of territory from 
tlieEizam: i-hey are at the zenith of 
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their power, 135. Totally defeated at 
Paniput, 137. Benew. their expeditione 
to Hindostan, and plunder the Bajpoots 
the Jauts, and the Boliillas, 172. Bc- 
called to Poona. 173. Defeated by the 
English under Colonel Ecating, 183. (km- 
clndc the treaty ofPoorttndur with Col. 
Dpton, 184. Bombay Council send an 
expedition to Poona, which fails; con- 
vention of Wurgaum, 186. Treaty of Sal- 
bye, 190. Defeat the Eiz.am at Eutdla, 
235. Join Lord Cornwallis in the war 
with Tippoo, 220. Treaty of Bassein, £63. 
War with the EiiglLsIi; Sindia and the 
, Xngporc raja totallydcfcated ;largepor- 
. tions of their dominions annexed, £70. 
War with the English in 1317, 328. 
Their power completely annihilated, 
335* 

Stahratta ditch at Calcutta, 14C 
Malik Amber the great salesman and 
general of Ahmediiugur, 65. His death, 
69 

3ralwa, kingdom of, established by Dilawur 
EJian, SC. Brilliant reign of Mahomed 
Ghiijie; eccentricities of bis sou, 41. 
Annexed to Onzcrat,41. ConquerMby 
the Mahrattns and divided between' 
Sindia and Bolkar,101 
Martin, M.,tlic earliest of Erench colonists ; 

his extraordinaiy energy, 112 
Mauritius, the. occupied by tbe Preach, 
112. Great depredations of its privateers, 
SOL Captured by Lord Minto, 301 
Mayo, Iioid, Governor-General, his Afghan 
policy, 630. His state railways; bis 
oopularity, and tragic death, 530 
Medous, Gran., bis abortive campaign in 
Mysore, 220 

Meer Cossim, created nabob ofBenral, 
his vigorons administration, makes 
Monghi^ his capital; creates an army, 
160. Disputes about the transit duties 
with the Council; their base conduct, 
157. They declare war with him ; he is 
defeated and flies, after massacring ail 
his European prisoners, 158 
Meer Jaffier, made nabob, 152. Is deposed, 
156. Made nabob a second time; his 
death, 159 

Meer Joomla’s expedition to Assam ; its 
failure, his death. 76 

Meemn, son of Meer Jaflier, puts Suiaj- 
ood-dowlah'to deatii, 152 
Metcalfe, Mr. (subsequently Sir Charles), 
his successful mission to Lahore. £93 
His minute respecting Bburtpore, 353. 
Eominated Governor-General by the 
Court of Directors, rejected by .the Min- 
istry, SS2. First Governor of Agra, 
(jfficiating Governor-General.establishcr 
the liberty of the press, which is dis- 
pleasing to the Directors, and he resigns . 
the service, 381. Governor of Canada 
and Jamaica, 384 . ' 

Mysore, a principality created for the old 
dynasty by Ijord W eliesley, 243. The in- 
corriribte conduct of the raja creates a 
revolt : quelled by British troops, 3^ 
Lord AV. Bentinck takes over the admr 
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nistralion, SAS. It is restored to Ids | 
ndopti’d son, S2!) 

Uiiito, Lord. Gorernor-Gcncml, Ids aiite- 
c(^cnt$, Uc extiiipidslics niinrcti.r 
in Bundlccund, 290. jirrests tlic pro- 
{;rrss of Buidcct Siiifr, 293. Sends rii 
embassy to Cnuu1,293. And to Persia, 294. 
Interferes for the protection of the raja 
of y.jsporo, 2PB. l*rocccds to Madras on 
tlie mutiny of tlie European ofnrcra,209. 
Captures Bourbon and the Mauritius, 301. 
Puts down piracy in the Arabian se.as. 800. 
Accompanies the e.\pcdition to Jnra, 
which is conquered, 303. His earnest 
representation to the Court for the 
suppression of the I’indarcc.s,.S0G. Be is 
superseded ; merits of his administration, 
307 

MoruI dynasty, cstitblishcdby Baber, -tl 
Montgomery, .Mr. Bobert, member of tlie 
board of administration, 470. Disarms 
the mutinous sepoys at Lahore, 498 
Moodkec, battle of, 4-47 
Mooltan, Moolraj, succeeds his fattier as 
governor, 4SS. Murders two English 
oOicers and revolts, 4S$. Defeated by 
Lieutenant Bdwardes, 450. Shut up in 
Slooltan and besieged by General 17111811, 
400. Joined by Slierc Sing and the 
siege raised, 400. General IVhisli, 
reinforced, renews tho siege; bwvc de- 
fence by .Moolraj ; Mpturc of the city, 
4CC. Moolraj condemned to imprison- 
ment and dies, 409 

Monson, Colonel, his disastrous retreat, 
273 

Moorsbed Eooly Ehan, appointed sooba. 
dar of Bengal. Pounds tho city of 
Moorshedabad ; eneourages native trade 
and discourages that of the Company, 
143. Hisprosperous administiation,and 
death, 145 

Mutiny of the European oOicers, the 
first, in 17G.S 103. The second, in 1795, 
230. ifhe third, in 1810, 298 
Mutiny of the sepoys in 1704, 169. At 
Vellore, 2S6. Of tho 47th at Ban-ack- 
pore, 353. Of the native regiments in 
1843-44, 436. Of the SSth in 1852, 623 
Mutiny of 1857, tho last and greatest ; the 
greased cartridges tho immediate cause 
of it, fill the sepoys with terror and in- 
dignation, 492. They reject all expla- 
nation : every regiment in Hiiidost.an 
filled with a hostile feeling, 493. The 
paucity of Earope.m troops furnislies 
the opportunity, 493, The S4th Queen’s 
brought round from Bnngoon, and the 
lOlh disarmed, 493. Outbreak of the 
regiments atMcerut, 10th May ; massacre 
ofEuropcans, 495. Disgraceftil supine- 
ness of General Hewitt in command, 
495. The mutineers proceed, uripursucd, 
to Dellii ; the regiments thero fraternise 
with them, and massacre the Euro- 
peans, and set up a Mogul throne, 496. 
Sepoys disarmed at Lahore, and at other 
stations in the Punjab, 498. Bevolt of 
all the regiments between the Sutlej 
and Allahabad. 499. Bevolt of the regi- 
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n.cnts in Oiido, 50a The Besidency 
besieged for twelve weeks, 601. Be- 
volt of the regiments at C.awiiporc, 601. ' 
The cntrcnchroent invested for three 
weeks ; the General surrenders; massa- 
cre of the Enropc.'ins at the ghaut, 502. 
General Havelock repeatedly heats tho 
.M-poys and retakes Cawnporo; atto- 
cioiis murdcrof the women and children 
by the Nana, 605. General Havelock 
. twice cnde.avours to march to tho relief 
of Lucknow, but is unnhlo, 600. Ho 
and Sir James Outram advauco again 
witb success, 507. Tho siege of Delhi 
protracted for threo months, and the 
city captured after six days’ figliting, 
610. Sir Jamc.'i Ontram and Havelock 
are besieged in Lucknow, 611. Believed 
by Sir Colin Campbell, 612. Campaign 
against the sepoys in Central India, 
618. Belief of Dbar .and Saugor, 613. 
Capture of Jliansi. 613. Escape of tho 
ranee, 614. B.attle of Eoonch. 614. 
Capture of Caipcc, 614. Total defeat of 
the rebels, 614. They reassemble at 
Gwalior; flight of Sindia, 515. The rebels 
defeated, and the mutiny quenched in 
Central India, 616. Confiscation and 
restoration of tho land in Oude, 617. 
Operations in Bohilcund, 618. Peaco 
proclaimed, 619. Cause of the mutiny, 
620 

Mugudu, tho kingdom established, 10. 

its gTandenr. 11 
Aluhabbarut, the, its legend, 4 
Munoo, his code, 7 

Muttra, its magnifleent temples plundered 
by Mahniood ol Ghuziii, 21 
Mysore, the throne usurped by Hyder Ali, 
ICO. Bequeathed to Ills son, 201. Con- 
quered and partitioned by Lord AVellcs- 
ley, 248. A portion given to tho old 
family as a personal boon, 218. Mis- 
conduct of tho raja and assumption of 
the government by Lord \V. Bcntinck, 
302. The raja adopts a son, who is 
acknowledged as his heir, 529 


'^ADIB SHAH, his antecedents invades 
Afghanistan ; overruns the Punjab; 
raptures and plunders Delhi, and re- 
tires with thirty-two crores of rupees, 
105 

Kagporc, the raja gains Orissa, 140. Con- 
federates with Sindia against the Com- 

g any, 203. Defeated at Aiganm, 209. 

igns the treaty of Dcogaum, and cedes 
.Orissa and Bernr, 270. Appa Sahib, 
raja, 822. Attacks thoBesideucy, and is 
defeated, 332. The kingdom restored. 
332. Annexed on the total failure of 
heirs, 477 

Nana Pnmavese, the Ma hrptta Machia- 
velli, bis extraordinary/, , “’vw, 230. 
His aeatli.and its consci " ' ■,’>9 

Nana SahibiT .'.Jnnts 

thespiritr^^'-’' , thos’j 
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fi02. Dercat«dntCAiniporc,r<Ofl. diluted 
intoNcpnul nnd dlcn, CIS 
Nniiler, llrifindlcr, his linprovi<Ri(;nts in 
tfio I’unjRh, 471. Ills brilliant cIuirKO of 
thu robi'ls, SIS 

Napier, Sir Oliariea, receive tlin nipretnc 
control ill Simie, -Ul. Ills violent pro- 
cccdliiira, -PIJ. Captures UmiiWKurh, 
•I'W. Cftreat- tlio llclocliea at Slecaitee, 
and Dupna, 4.T5 

Napoleon laniln in Ktrypt, 211. Sends a 
Inrpc nrinanicnt to India on tlic IVace of 
Aintcns, 231 

Natives excluded from oillco by Lord 
Cormvnilis, 223. Admitted by Lord 
William llentinck,'S73 
Nazir Junit, aoobadar of the Berean, 
marches to tiiu Caroatie. 120. Jits 
cause espoused by the LiiRlish, 121. 
JIc is defeated by Bu.<My and killed by 
the nabob of Cuudnpa, 121 
Neill,' Colonel, his gallant conduct at 
l{cnarcs,503. Saves tliofortofAllaliabad, 
sot. Marches iritliOutram and Havelock 
to Lucknoiv, and killed. 2,03 
Ncpaul, description of it, 311. lUsc and 
progress of the Goorkhas, 311. ITlicIr 
oxtensive eonqucsts,312. Eneroachmeiit 
on British territory. 312. Lord Minto 
fails to effect a settlement, 312. They 
resolve on war, 313. Plan of the cam- 
liaign; failure of three division*, 314. 
General Ocbtcrlony’s masterly tactics $ 
obliges tbe court to sue Tor peaces a 
treaty concluded but not ratilicd, 317. 
Second campaigns General Ocbtcrlony 
beats thoNcpaiilese.and a treaty is con- 
cluded, 317. Jung B.abadoor marches 
with an army to put down the mutineers, 
516 

Nicholson, Brigadier, arrives with bis 
movable column befaro Hclhis the 
homage paid to his genius and valour; 
leads the assault and is killed, 510 
Nizam-ool-moolk (Ohcen Eillich Khan) 
viceroy of the Deccan 06. Leaves Delhi 
in disgust, and becomes independent nt 
Hyderabad, 99. Entreated by tlie 
r emperor to save the empire from the 
Manrattos, but is defeated by them, 103. 
Nizam Ali, his son, assassinates his 
brother Salabut Jung, and ascends tho 
tbroneofHydeiabad,163.Makc3a treaty 
with the Madras Council in 1766,166. 
Joins Hyder in attacking tho English, 
and is repeatedly defeated, 168. Makes 
another treaty, 169. Promotes a 
confederacy acainst the English ; 
neutralized by Mr. Hastings, 193. Joins 
Lord Cornwallis in the warsvitb Tippoo, 
220; and obtains territory, 222. Totally 
defeated by the Mahratt.is at Kurdla, 
235. 'Dismisses bis French force, 243. 
Joins. Lord Wellesley in the war with 
Tippoo, 245. Cedes tho territory he 
acquit^ in the two wars, 249. Disputes 
about the pay of the contingent settled 
by Lord Dalhousie, 430 
Noor Jeban, hej oriipn, married to Jehan- 


OUT 

gccri her mnmiflceiit court, &t. Hci 
iiostility to Blob.’ibct, who r-c!z<^ the 
emperor, whom she ritfCUts, 67. Lo*ts 
her power on tlio deatii of Jehangecr, 
63 

Nortlirni Sircara granted to Bus»y, 127, 
GmiiP’d to the Company by the cm- 
ji/.'ror, 163. MAdra-vCouncilsgrectopay 
triliuto for tiiem to thn Niz.im.lfl 

Kott, Gnicrai. liLs conflicts at Candahar, 
403. Advaiircs to Cabiil s brings away 
tlic sandal-wmd gates nnd Jlabmood s 
maco from Ghiizni and blows up tbe 
fortifleations, 427 

Niinkoomar's cli-orges against Hastings; 
accused of forgery by a native, tried, 
convtetfd, nnd hong, ISO 


ACHTEIlLONy, Colonel (afterwards 
Sir David), bis defence of Delhi, 
273. His successful campaign in Ncpaul, 
■lie. Itis second campaign termin.ites 
in pence, 317, Ui.s onlt-rs to assemble 
an army to resist Dooijun Sal of Ehurt- 
norc countermanded, and bo dies of a 
broken heart, 354 

Oodyporc, throne flilcd by Bana Saner, 
41. Its independence virtually extra- 
gulslicd, 65. 

Orissa, its rarly history, 16. ■ Booddhistfor 
seven centuries; Hindoo dynasties of 
tlio Ecsaris, and Gunga-bungsa. 65. 
Conquered by tbe king of Bengal and 
annexed to tiie empire, SC. Ceded to 
tbo Mabrattas, ne. Annexed to .the 
Company’s dominions, 270. Desolating 
famine, 523 

Oude, Saadut Ali, soobadar of, 99. He 
invades Debar, and is totally defeated, 

160. His kiiiimoni restored by Clive, 

161. Corah and Allahabad bestowed on 
the emperor, 161. Drges tbo war with 
the Bobillas, 176. Obliged to cede 
Benares to tho Company, 178. l^sits 
Hastings at Chunar, and obtains per- 
mission to plunder the Begums. 209. 
Vizier Ali appointed nabob: deposed 
for his illegitimacy and vices, ^3. Lord' 
IVellcsIcy takes half the territory to pay ' 
for tbo defence of the other halC 255. 
Lord Eastings gives the nabob a royal 
title, 365, . Wretched state of the country 
in Lord 'William Bentinck’s time; be 
threatens to take over the government; 
366. Chronic misrule; remonstrances' 
of successive GoveriioivGenerals, -4S0.' 
Colonel Sleeman’s report, 431. General 
Outram’s report, 432. Lord Dalhousie’s 
miniitcv 4S2. Home authorities order 
tiie annexation of it, 433 

Outram (afterwards Sir James) pursues 
Do^t Mahomed, 393. His' proceeding 
in Sinde, 431. Arrives at Cawnpore with 
reinforcements, 507. Cedes the command 
to Havelock: relieves the garrison of 
Lucknow. 507. Is blodcadra; relieTcc 
by Sir Colin Campbell, 512 
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pACUECO'S defcnco or Coohiiii first do- 
inonstratos tho superiority of Euro- 
pcim over nntiro troops, 100 
t'.iiidya dyiiasty, in tiio Deccan, 10 
I’nniput, Baber’s victory, 45. Akbar s vic- 
tory. 61. Tlio Abdalco’s victory, 137 
Peel, Captain, of the Sliannon; in's naval 
brigade, 507 

Persia, 'Jmbnssy sent by Lord Wellesley, 
S53. And by tlio Crown, SOt. And by 
Lord Minto, 293 ■ 

Poshwa, tlin antliority of tlic, c.stnblialicd 
by B-ilInjco XVisInvanath, 97. Exlin- 
gnislicd by Lord Hn.stin.gs, .llO 
Pigot, Lord, Governor of Hadnus, placed 
in confinement by tho Council : decision 
of tiio Court of Directors ; liU de,ath. 192 
Piiidnrccs, their origin: their iradors. 304. 
Their system of plunder, 305. First 
inroad into tho Britisli districts, 306; 
Lonl Minto’s representations to tho 
Court, 306. Lord Hastings's repented 
representations, .118. Their crneditioii 
in ISIS, 323. In 1816, ,124. Lord Hastings 
takes tho field, and exterminates tlicui, 
334 ' 

Pitt's India bill, its provisions, 213 
Pondicherry founded,' captured by the 
Dutch, restored at tlic peace, lt2. Be- 
sieged by Admiral Boscawen without 
success, 117. Captured in 1761 by 
Cootc and demolished, 132. Captured 
in 1779, 194. Oipturcd in 1703, 230. 
Pollock, General, forces tho Kiiyber pass 
and rcaohrs jcliniabad, 430. Evades 
liord Ellcnboroiigli’s orders to retire 
434. Defeats Akiiar Kiion, at Texceii; 
occupies Cabul, 427 

Portuguese, doubic tlic Cape, 100. Vas- 
co de Gama discovers India at Calicut, 
107. Second expedition under Oabrai; 
third expedition under Vasco, lOS. Ai- 
. nicyda defeats tho Egyptian and Giue- 
rattco squadrons, 109. Albuquerque 
Viccro}*, founds Goa, establishes Portu- 
guese authority over 13,000 miles of sea 
coast; superseded and dies, 110. The 
I’urtuguese occiipy Ceylon, a'nd illacao 
in China, 110. They arc established in 
Bengal, 111. Besist tho wiiolc Mahomc- 
dan power of tiio Deccan, HI. They 
shrink into insigniflc.aiice. 111 
Fottiiigcr, Lieut, afterwards Major, bisde- 
fonce of Herat, 393. Eiii’ny at Cabul, on 
tho assassination of Sir IV. Maenaghton. 
makes a now treaty, 415. Delivered up 
ns a hostage. 410. His nicrgy at Ba- 
mecan, 428 

Press, lilierty of, destroyed by Mr. Adam, 
346. Its condition under Lord Am- 
herst and Lord IV. Bentinck, 883. Its 
freedom legalised by Sir 0. Metcalfe, 
383 

Procession of the captured Sikh guns, 
453 

Punjab ; Jcypal, king of, defeated by Su- 
buktiigcen, 19. Consolidated under 
Rnnject Sing, 290. Bovoliitions on bis 
deatli, 443. Tho army becomes all 
powerflil, 414. And murders tho prime 


iniiilstor, and plunders Goinb Sing, ami 
Mooing, 4t5. Ilancc Jliindun regent, 
launches tlio army on tho British terri- 
tories, 416. Tiic four engagements, 451. 
Sir Henrv Ilardin.L'o cntcra it, and con- 
fisrntes the Cis Sutlej pMviiico and Jui- 
Juiider, and nlicnntcs Casliinero. 453. 
Tlrnty of Otii March, 184(1, anil of De- ' 
comber, 451. Revoltsin'SlS, 460. Con- 
quered n second time and niiiioxcd, 469. 
AdmirablQ.nrlministraMon iindor Lord 
D.aliiousin '; suppression of sliivory, dn- 
coity and thuggee. 471. Bands, c.mnls. 
and other iinproveiuciits, 471. Loyalty 
during the imitiiiy; contributes to the 
suppression of it, 609 


■RAILWAYS, projected by Sir Mac- 
doimld Stcpliunson ; encouraged by 
Lord ILvdingc, 4S.'>. Ormnised by Lord 
D.nlliousio ; ilia mcinorabli) ininiitc, 485. 
Stato railways projected by Lord Mayo, 
630 

B.-iJpaotana, desolated by Holkar' and 
Ameer Elian, and invokes British pro- 
tection, 281. MTiicli is granted by Lord 
Hastings, 337 

Bmpoots, tlieir c.vly struggles with tlio 
Malionicilans, 41. Defeated by Baber, 
46. Join Akbar, and light for Iiiin, 63. 
Tlisir struggles with Aurungzebc, 85 
R.imnyun, tlio opic, its legends, 6 
Bamu, iiis birtli and exploits, his expe- 
dition to Lunka or Ceylon, 7 
Bann Sangn, raja of Oouyporo ; Ills exten- 
sivo power, and ills army, 41. Defeated 
by Baber, 40 

Bavuim, tlio sovereign of Lunkn slain by 
ILamu, 7 

Bed Sea, expedition to, £53 
Brcnt free tenures, tlieir origin and eba- 
rnctcr. 359. Besumption completed by 
Lord William Bentinck, 359 
Boc. Sir Thomas, envoy to tho Mogul court 
65 

Bose, Sir Hugh, liis rnimpaiim during the 
mutiny in Contral Iudia,S13 
B'Unjcet Sing, consolidates liis power in 
the Punjab, 290. Makes inroads into 
Sirhind; Mr. Metcalfe obliges him to ro- 
tiro, 203. Ho signs tho treaty of Umritsir. 
203. Annexes Cashmere, Mooitan. and 
tlic Derajat, 307. French oOlccrs disci- 

S liiie his army, 808. He is defeated at 
ioiishcra, SIS. Sends a present of a 
slmwl tent to tlie Queen of England ; re- 
ceives a present of dray horses in return. 
369. His power and resources in l%0, 
809, Meeting with Lord William Ben- 
tinck at Boopiir, 870, Seizes Peshnwur, 
■185. His designs on Sindo defeated, 386. 
Signs tiie tnpartito treaty, 391. His 
death and ciiaracter, 399 


QAMBA JEE, son of Sovajee, succeeds him, 
liis wortliloss character; barhtroualy 
murdered by Aurungzebe,<00 
Sataro, aporliou of the Peshwa’s territoiy 
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TfM. 

by tlin Cotirl of T’roiir/cfore, 278, Tbn 
ctflsnrn rovorncd Uifrly yesrx .ofior, 
278 

IVollf-ilcy, Oeticral, (nimHi’s Dliomtlii Wn«s, 
2<P, Captttrpn AbiiifilniiRiir, 2i5it. Ilratt 
fifmlfo nt A'i'iyp, 2fl(i, Aiid tlio rfth of 
tffif^ore nt ArgAnni, 2C9 


WlruJhAW, flftitrnl, hla ilitvifer At Cii«n, 
jtfyrn tttrirnh <1 )iy Sir OiJln Campbell, 
iis 

Wilsop, Mr. JAwifi, fittAiirlAl of 

ConneU, 621. ICli linaiic!«t jncAinrei. 
f.2l 

Wilvm, IltlgaiUtr, optms OtlM, 610 


ADDEKDA, 


Abdul tlAlimAn proclnltnnl Ainror of 
Ifortliem Afg>innl«tAn, 620. Totftl over- 
Mirow of Ayoob Kb«n by, nt CMi'laUnr, 
642. III.i cli.irn<:b!r nn ft rub-r, 645, 
642. Anniiftt ftiib'I'ly gmiil'rl fi>, 647. 
riitillclyfthnn(iiirc!i bln flllbnce tvlth tbo 
llrlMnli OoveniincTit, 647 

Afgimn Donntlaty ComMiii‘>!inn, tipjtolttU 
ment of, 645. Kucccaft of tliclr negutift* 
tlnnn. 640 

Afgliniitxtnn, ftgrretncnl «« to lioondArirx 
of, (jctween i'ngtiind nnd Kutilft, 63(. 
Cnncttlftd fttato of, 632, ItaH'l.iii em- 
bftMy rncclrcd nt Cnlml, 633. KiiglMi 
Omlxixsy turned bad:, 63.3. tfllbiintuin 
«lc»patAli<:<{, and war (tretnrrii ngntnut, 
636. Cnpturc of AU Mu<dl<i, .It'tlftlaliftd, 
mid Cfttidftlmr, 630. Two «nn<lMftteii for 
tlie tfirono of, 637 

Alimcd KlicI, the bsttlo of, defeat of Uie 
Afgliano At, 638 

Ayoob Klinn, nt Die liatDo of Sfnlwnnd, 
619. lAyii ftlrgc to Cmiilnlinr, 639. T)ie ' 
dlpgo nbandoiiB'l, 610. Total rout of Ul« I 
forccD nt Pir Pnlinnl, 640. Defeats Die ' 
Aliicct’ii forrcn, niid ngaln oenupten Gan* 
diilinr, 642. Totally ovcrHirown by AIkIuI 
R.Dim.'in, 6)5 Ills niirrendcr to the < 
DiiDsli, MS 

Bnroiln, corrupt adlnlnlxtmtlon of Onlk* ' 
wnr of, 632. Attcinplft to poison Hritisli ' 
Itc.stdcnt, 635. lie Is dcimacd, 632 

Bcniptl and Ocliar, tliTcfttcncd famine In 
1674, 631 

Black Mountains, ponltlye e];pcdltlan.s to, 
669, 661 

Bombay, fiimlnc In 1877, nnd great loss of 
life, 681. Gcncrons eiTorU In England, 
634 

Bradlnugli, Mr, at the Indian Congress at 
Ilnmbay, 651 

Omime, Cfeneral Sir Samuel, captures All 
Mufdid, 630 

Bueklngbsm and Clinndos, Biike of, op* 
pointed Oovemor of Madni.s, 633 

Bormali, Upper, dllHciiUics In, 4111111 King 
Thcebaw, 645. Disturbed abate of, 64748. 
Iinprovcu condition of, under DriUsb 
rule, 649 

Biirrouglis, Qonoral, at tlio battle of ital* 
sranib 639 

Cabul, grind durinr bold by General 
Boberts at, 637. 'Wall Mohatnined ap- 
pointed lullUoty govcnioT nf, 537 


Campbell, Sir George, Idcntessnt'C 
tier Ilf Jlengat, bis iirccmitionary niess- 
iitrs against Ibre.ati'nc'l f.»iiifiie In Den* 
gftl mid Debar, 631, Receives the ap* 

I pfovnl of Viceroy and Home Oovem* 

I ment, 631 

I Caiid.ilwr, Die kingdom of, Hhent AH de- 
1 rlari-1 ruler of, 63S, DDsirMllon of Die 
I Ibuigal soldiers In, 638. Inlentlons of 
the Imperial Government regarding. 638, 
Ayoob Khan adv.anecH with a large body 
of troops townnts, 634, Aft>T the ivatttn 
of Jfniir.snd, tbo lliltleh treojis forced 
to ri'lnet In disorder to, 639, Be.sl',%v.vt 
by Ayoob Kban, 639. Uene/al RoV'its 
atatls to raise Uie siege of, 639. IDs 
. celebrated inarrbnti, 040. The town and 
surrounding country evacuated, 640. 
Again oceiiiited by Ayoob Khan, 615. 
Cashmere, JfnliaraJ.ili of, abdication of 
Die, 650 

Civagnarl, Mn>r, conclndcs n Iredy wlDi 
Ynkoob Kbnn, 630, Is knlglitcu, 630. 
nu mnnlcr, nlong wHU the iiuunlicre of 
Die rmliassy, 637 

Clitn-Dushal countiy, the, mtlitary opera- 
tions III, 660 

Cl-trence, the Into VuUe of, bis visit to 
India, 661 

Congress, the Katlonal, first meeting of, 
belli In Calcutta, 649 

Connaugbt, the Duke of, bis resignation 
os CQininandcr-In*Cli!er of the Bombay 
nnny, 651 

Diilferln, I.ady, service rendered by. In 
behalf of the women of India, 669 
Dulfcrin, Lord, succeeds T/ora Ripon aa 
Viceroy, 617, Subsidises A'bdnl Ibib- 
man, 617. Ills resignation, 660. Im* 
poctant results of bis adintnistraUon, 
660. Created Jfsrquis of DnOerln and 
Ava, 660 

East Indian Railway pnrebased by Govern* 
ment, 611 

Empress of India, assumption of title ef, 
by her MoJesty the Qin-cn, 634. Pro* ' 
claimed at Delhi on l.st Jnnnary 1877,- 
631. Ilelciao of 1C,<)00 prisoners; 634 
Gwalior, tbo fortressof, restored to Sisdia, 
648 

Harbours, forttfieatlen of, 661 
Hobart, i,»inl, Ovvc.jor of Madras, bis 
. able adiiiihlstration, 632. ZUs death la 
1876, 632 
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ILD 

[Ibcrt Bill, the, nntnro of, 844. Outbrnik 
of race fccllnc oml nniniosit y c.itiscd by, 
644. Tlw bill vlthdra'vvn, 544 
India, Imperial census of 1S81, 612. Of 
1801, 85S 

Indian Clril Service, the enactment that 
. n certain proportion of natives Tnight bo 
appointed to, 641 

India!.' railways taken over by English 
Govoniincnt, 6ST 

Jowakis, expedition against the. 538 
Jung Bahadoor of Xciwul, his death, 635 
Jung, Sir Salar, death of, S43 
Eliiva, Bnssian expedition inlSTS against, 
630. Surrender of the Khan, and snb> 
mission to the Czar, 530 
Lytton, Lord, Governor - General, 633. 

Cotton duties gradually lupealed, 533 
Madras, fumine in, 1877, with great loss of 
life, 534. Libeml assistanco from Eng- 
land towards relief, 534 
Maiwand, the battle of, 530 
Manipur, tho State of, disturbance in, 652. 
3Iurder of British ofllccrs in, 552. Cap- 
ture and punishment of tho icaders, 652 
Mnlhnr Bao, Gaikwar of B.troda, corrupt 
administration of, 532. Attempts to 
poison the British Besident, 532. Be- 
posed after trial by a commission, 632 
Kagas, the tribe of, depredations com- 
mitted by, and final subjugation of, 641 
Kapier, Lord, Governor of Afadras, suc- 
ceeds by law to Lord Mayo, ns Governor- 
' General. 630 

Native soldiers sent to Malta, 535 
Northbrook, Lord, appointed Qovenior- 
Gcncral in 1872, 530. His qualities as a 
statesman, 630. Declines to assist the 
Khivans against Bussia, 530. Employs 
suiTorers by the famine on public works, 

• 531. DUTcrcnccs with tho Secretary of 
State as to the TarilT Act, 633. Censured 
by Lord Salisbury, 533. Bctlrcment 
. firem office, 533. Beworded with an 
earldom, 533 

Fci^jdeh, annexation of, by Bussia, and 
its results. 640 

Queen’s Jubilee, the, celebration of, 649 
Bailways, construction of, 651 
Bipon, liord, snccccds Lord Lytton os 
viceroy, 638. His judicious t^otms, 
643. His resignation, 547 
Boberts, GenenU, occupies Fciwnr Foss, 
536. Captures Ciibnl, 537. Evacuates 
the cit}’ and occupies Sherpnr, 537. His 
celebrated march on Candohar, 540 


ZUL 

Rnpco, fall in tho vnlno of, 648 
Bussia and England, agreement between, 
os to boundaries of Atghanistan, 631 
Bnssians, the, continned advance of, to- 
wiirds tho borders of Persia and Afghan- 
istan, 545. Tlicir advance into Afghan 
territory, 645. Deft»t of tho Afghans 
by, at Ak Ifopc, and annexation of Fenj- 
dch, 640. Advance of, into British 
Indian and Afghan territory, 551 
Shcro All Khan, Ameer of Afghanistan, 
Ivinlshcs his cldc.st son, 632. Bcccl ves a 
Bnssian cmba!;.sy at Ciibul, 535. Declines 
to receive an English embassy, 635. War 
declared against him, 535. His flight 
from Cabnl, and dc.ath at Balkli, 536 
Stewart, General, captures Condahor, 536 
Straclicy, Sir John, Finance Minister, pro- 
poses a tax for emergencies of famine, 
634. His blundered Budget, -541 
Temple, Sir^Rtchard, his successful mess- 
nrcs to counteract the famine in 1874, 
531. Gigantic nature of the transport 
employed, 531 

' Thcebaw, long of Upper Burmah, his 
vicious character, 542. His treatment 
of British subjects, 547. A force sent 
ogainst him, to which he snrrcndcts, 
547. His dominions annexed to tho 
British Empire, 647 

Tibet, dispute between the Imperial Gov- 
ernment and, respecting Sikkim, 649. 
British assert tlicir rights by force, 649. 
By tiv.aty with China, British supremacy 
acknowledged, 550 

Wnlcsi, Prince of, visits India in 1876, 
633. Visits Mnhatqjnhs of Madras, 633. 
Presides over investiture of Star of India 
at Calcutta, 533. Enters Delhi in state, 
633. Visits Nopani, tho Maharajahs of 
Futtlala and Gwalior, and Holkar at In- 
dore, 633. Embarks at Bombity on ISth 
March, 633. His letter to Lord North- 
brook, 633 

Wolseley, Lord, his expedition to Egypt, 
an Indian contingent sent to take part 
in, 643 

Takoob Elian, succeeds his father as 
Ameer of Afghanistan, 632. Treaty con- 
cluded with, 636. His flight to the Brib 
ish camp, 537. His throne declared 
forfeited, and made o prisoner of state, 
537 

Zulflkar Pass, its seizure by the Bnssians, 
546. Afterwards restored to the Afghans, 
646 



